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MR. BYAM SHAW’S PICTURES FROM THE BOOK OF ECCLESIASTES: 


By P. G. 


is the title of the recent exhibition at the 

Dowdeswell Galleries of thirty cabinet pictures 

by Mr. Byam Shaw, which has attracted re- 
newed attention to the work of the young artist who 
has already proved himself to be one of the leaders 
of the ideologist school in England. It would be 
difficult to sum up the characteristics of his work in 
general terms, as it varies considerably according to 
the lesser or greater 


a St: in Stones and Good in Everything” 


KONODY. 


subject for the sake of its beauty, than he would be 
with finding the elements of pictorial beauty in a 
naturally unattractive subject, by means of selective 
discretion and technical skill. He is, in other words, 
as far removed from the strictly academic school 
as he is from the New English Art Club group. 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s methods of composition have 
a superficial resemblance to those of the French 
impressionists, though here the likeness ends, since 
nothing could be more 





hold of the subject on 
the artist’s imagination 
—according to his in- 
tention of producing a 
decorative work of art 
or of giving a forcible 
illustration of some 
moral truth or poetic 
idea. But  ideologist 
he remains, even when 
he is carried away by 
some fascinating colour- 
scheme or by the ab- 
sorbing interest of 
strange perspectives and 
decorative —_ entangle- 
ment of lines. His de- 
velopment has steadily 
proceeded in one di- 
rection—away from the 
canons of academic 
composition to which 
he had strictly adhered 
in his early works, 
when he was still full 
of the teaching of the 





diametrically opposed 
to their tenets than his 
colour, his technique, 
and the literary pro- 
clivities shown by his 
work, Like Manet and 
Degas, he likes to 
give his pictures what 
one might call an 
“accidental” appear- 
ance. He does not 
shrink from cutting a 
figure in half by the 
frame, as one might 
behold it in reality, if 
looking through an 
open door; he likes 
curious _ perspectives, 
viewed from a_ high 
point, so that the 
floors appear to be 
rising abruptly ; he will 
introduce objects or 
figures in the fore- 
ground, which, owing 
to their close proximity 








Royal Academy school. 

But he is now no 

more satisfied with 

painting a_ beautiful 
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By BYAM SHAW AR.l. 


“ALSO TAKE NO HEED UNTO ALL WORDS 
THAT ARE SPOKEN ; LEST THOU HEAR 
THY SERVANT CURSE THEE.”—Eccles. vii 21 


to the eye, appear of 
colossal proportions. It 
is exactly what Degas 
did when he painted 
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on the volume, or rather on the thirty 
quotations selected. Mr. Byam Shaw 
has been reproached with being too 
“literal” in his interpretations, but, as a 
matter of fact, he is literal only in so far 
that he tries to explain as much as possible 
by the detail of the picture, by working 
out his theme with the greatest minute- 
ness ; but in the broad. conception of his 
subject he allows himself the greatest 
possible liberty. 

Take as an instance his version of 
Chapter V, v. 2: “God is in heaven, 
and thou upon earth: therefore let thy 
words be few.” The text suggests a 
hundred different ways in which it might 
be illustrated, and the one chosen by 
the artist is by no means the most ob- 
vious: a young couple, husband and 
wife, appear stricken with grief and com- 
forting one another, for there has been a 
death in the house, by which they are 
deeply affected. And now, having chosen 
his theme in anything but a literal spirit, 
he proceeds upon elucidating the idea in 
a way which is to leave nothing to 
doubt, if only the beholder takes the 
trouble of examining the picture with 
the necessary attention. A wedding-ring 
on the woman’s finger speaks to him of 
the relationship of the couple. ‘The cause 
of their distress is indicated by a little 











“THEN SAID I IN MY HEART, AS IT HAPPENETH TO THE 
FOOL, SO IT HAPPENETH EVEN TO ME; AND WHY 
WAS I THEN MORE WISE?”—E£celes. ii 15. 


By BYAM SHAW, R.I. 


the famous stage scene from the orchestra or the 
front of the stalls, cutting the picture through the 
very centre with the enormous neck of a double bass. 
But Degas, as a true impressionist, painted these 
things because he actually saw them, whilst Mr. Byam 
Shaw invents them because he might have seen them, 
and he thus tries to give his pictures an air of reality. 
Thus, in the case of the latter, the fundamental 
difference between the French and English schools 
the prevalence of the imaginative elements in the 
latter—is carried even into the domain of technique. 
But technique is, after all, only a point of minor 
importance in the work of Mr. Shaw, which 
holds our attention mainly by its wealth of imagina- 
tive thought and by the ever-varying quaintness of 
the artist’s conception. The series of “Sermons in 
Stones,” already referred to, are based upon the Book 
of Ecclesiastes ; but, far from being in the nature of 
illustrations to these ancient gems of wisdom, they 
form a remarkably free and independent commentary 


incident in the background, where a 
servant is seen in the act of lowering the 
blinds, though bright daylight prevails 
outside. Having thus been told that there 
has been a case of death in the house, we might 
yet wish to know who it is that had to follow the 
stern decree; but every doubt will be dispelled by 
the “golliwog” and other toys on the table, which 
not only tell us that the parents are bemoaning the 
loss of their child, but that death must have been 
fairly sudden, almost in the midst of childish play. 
The dominating quality of Mr. Byam Shaw’s spirit 
is independence, which almost amounts to obstinacy. 
He refuses to submit to the autocratic rule of 
subjects which do not allow a certain liberty of 
interpretation. But he is consistent and obedient 
to himself, after he has settled upon his own in- 
dividual reading of a text. Even in book illustra- 
tion he evades the chains which sometimes interfere 
with the free display of artistic imagination, by 
treating his drawings more as decorative designs for 
the adornment of the printed page. This is especially 
apparent in his illustrations for the ‘Chiswick 
Shakespeare,” published by George Bell & Sons, 
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which are pure page decorations, and treat each 
subject in defiance of all stage convention. They 
are, in short, not illustrations in the sense of the 
drawings of Sir John Gilbert or Mr. E. A, Abbey, 
to mention only the two most successful artists who 
have been attracted by the great Elizabethan 
dramatist. 

The exquisite series of Mr. Byam Shaw’s “ Sermons 
in Stones” must serve, more than any of the 
artist’s previous work, to give the public an insight 
into his complex and interesting character, and into 
the extent of his reading and knowledge and the 
range of his versatile talent. His is a deeply re- 
ligious, but far from narrow, spirit, fond of brooding 
upon the less obvious problems of life, and relieved 
by a fair proportion of ironical humour. He is 
never desponding, and finds a ray of hope or a spark 
of humour in the most distressing circumstances. 
His love of young, helpless children and of dumb 
animals—dogs in particular—appears wherever they 
are introduced into his pictures. His 


or to the Early Victorian fop, to whom Chap. VII, 
v. 29, is ironically applied: “Lo, this only have I 
found, that God hath made men upright ; but they 
have sought out many inventions.” 

Legend, history, social life, and even amusing 
trivialities are laid under contribution to furnish him 
with material for his pictorial comments. Here we 
have Gaveston being escorted through the streets 
on a mule, as an illustration to Chap. ‘I, v. 4, 
“For he cometh in with vanity, and departeth in 
darkness, and his name shall be covered with dark- 
ness ;” then, again, Chap. VII, v. 5, “It is better 
to hear the rebuke of the wise, than for a man 
to -hear the song of fools,” is exemplified by the 
well-known incident of young King Henry V and 
the judge, introduced into the last act of Shake- 
speare’s “King Henry IV.” Another pearl of 
wisdom is attached to the myth of Bethgelert ; 
whilst Chap. IX, v. 4, serves for the introduction 
of a quaintly humorous and carefully observed genre 





sympathies go, in fact, towards all that 
are helpless, poor, and abject, rather 
than to the affluent and worldly. He 
can even treat the sordid side of life 
with sympathy, as in Chapter XII, v. 
14: “For God shall bring every work 
unto judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be 
evil.” The picture shows the attempt 
of two women, in a kind of nurse’s 
costume, at reclaiming a fallen creature 
by merely handing her a white flower, 
the symbol of purity. 

Both the pictures I have so far re- 
ferred to represent incidents of modern 
life, but the comparatively small series 
covers an almost incredible extent of 
ground, from the time of the cave- 
dwellers through the historical period to 
our own day, and all the customs and 
types are presented with the same 
archeological knowledge and accurate 
draughtsmanship, from the  evil-looking 
Egyptian “ woman, whose heart is snares 
and nets, and her hands as bands,” to 
the troubled Florentine lady who, seated 
in luxurious surroundings in‘ front of an 
Uccellian battle-scene painted on the 
wall of her palazzo, is reflecting on 
Solomon’s wise saying, “Better is an 
handful with quietness, than both the 














hands full with travail and vexation of 
spirit ;” or the roisterers of the Eliza- 
bethan period, frequenting “ the place of 
righteousness ” which harboured iniquity ; ° 


“FOR HE COMETH IN WITH: VANITY, AND DEPARTETH 
IN DARKNESS, AND HIS NAME SHALL BE COVERED 
WITH DARKNESS.”—£celes. vi 4. 


By BYAM SHAW &.I. 
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scene of an Aberdeen terrier “ worrying ” a lion skin ; 
“, . . fora living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
And the same variety of resource is to be found in 
Mr. Byam Shaw’s means of technical expression, which 
range from a frank imitation of the Florentine primi- 
tives, with strong contrasts of flat, brilliant colours 
filling the spaces between the hard outlines, to a 
thoroughly modern, sleek handling of paint in 
combinations never dreamt of by the quattrocentists ; 
from the frankly decorative convention of “ , . . 
for strength, and not for drunkenness” (Chap. X, v. 
17), with its naive, Botticellian, flower-strewn lawn, to 
the conscientious study of cool indoor shadow with a 
glimpse of sunlight through the open barn door in 
“ Also take no heed unto all words that are spoken ; 
lest thou hear thy servant curse thee” (Chap, VII, v. 


21). The bewildering contrasts of bright, almost 
gaudy, colours in some of these pictures are juxtaposed 
with the restrained range of the artist’s palette, where 
the subject demands such treatment, as in the panel 
here reproduced in colours, illustrative of Chap. V, 
v.12, . . . but the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer him to sleep.” The effect of the candle- 
light in the gloomy but warm surroundings is managed 
with great skill. In one picture Mr. Shaw applies 
himself to a laborious and minutiose rendering of a 
garden with every flower, every blade of grass drawn 
with the utmost precision ; in another he revels in the 
broad touches of a full brush which suggests more than 
it describes, 

Altogether it would be difficult to imagine a 
collection of works-by one man, all painted at 
the same period of his life and 
in a comparatively short space of 











time, which is less apt to leave 
that impression of monotony and 
sameness which one _ generally 
associates with the notion of a 
“one man show.” ‘Though the 
series does not lack cohesion, 
every single picture being strongly 
expressive of Mr. Byam Shaw’s 
marked individuality, each picture 
makes its special and independent 
appeal to one’s attention. The 
superficial observer will be struck 
most by the artist’s versatility 
and by the unevenness of his 
work ; but a little closer sym- 
pathy will reveal the underlying 
strain of intellectuality, and it will 
help towards the understanding 
of the aims, tiie ideas, and even 
the character of « painter who 
never fails to be interesting even 
to those whose principles do not 
allow them to appreciate him at 
his full worth. To those who 
have sympathetically followed Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s career, it can only 
afford pleasure to find that early 
and, perhaps, easy successes have 
not tempted] him to continue in 
one and the same groove, and 
that, though he has always re- 








““... . AND THE PLACE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, THAT 
INIQUITY WAS THERE.”—£ccles. iii 16. 


By BYAM SHAW, R.I 


mained an ideologist painter, he 
always endeavours to adapt his 
technique to his subjects. 
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THEN AND NOW.—A VISION. 


By VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


Moltke, during the siege of Paris, was wont 

to spend all his leisure in the great hall of 

the palace of Versailles, which goes by the 
name of the “Salle des Maréchaux.” On the walls 
hung portraits of the great soldiers of France. The 
illustrious German, a very learned man, would sit there 
for hours, and from the likenesses of the deceased 
warriors try to read their different characters, and how 
those characters brought about their successes or con- 
duced to their failures. At the gallery of the Uffizi, 
in the beautiful city of Florence, may be seen what 
we painters may consider our “Salle des Maréchaux.” 
There are gathered the portraits of many celebrated 
artists from the early days of Italian art, from 
Massaccio and Ghirlandajo to modern times. ‘There 
may be seen, almost in the same room with Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle, the portraits of Leighton and 
Millais painted by themselves, and even some of 
those illustrious artists who are still the glory of our 
school. I am no Von Moltke, but some of that 
desire to acquire an insight into the characters of 
the painters of bygone times made me delight in 
frequenting that gallery during a recent visit to 
Florence. The presence of so many celebrated artists 
exercised a weird effect upon me, so that I imagined 
myself at times in their real august company. I 
longed to know what they would think of our 
modern art, and how they would view the struggle 
after Nature which inspires the modern  artist’s 
endeavours. 
with the idea that one night I had a vision, which 
became so real to my intelligence, that I have 
retained all I saw and all I heard. 

I found myself in the Tate Gallery. How I 
got there I did not know, nor did I care to inquire. 
The place was lighted in some mysterious way, so 
that everything was as clear as daylight. And yet 
I was alone. There were no porters at the gate, 
no guardians in the rooms. But soon I became 
aware of a curious assemblage of well-known and 
well-remembered figures. ‘Leighton stood there, as 
I had seen him so often stand at the entrance of 
the Royal Academy. Round his neck was the 
chain of office, and on his breast shone a medal 
such as all Presidents have worn since the time of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. On his lips there was the smile 
I remembered so well, which welcomed the guests to 
the ssirée of the Royal Academy for seventeen years ; 


[oe great German strategist, Field-marshal von 


. with the curl on his forehead and the nervous toss of 





So greatly was my imagination inflamed — 


his head, there stood my dear old friend. I saw 
beside him the tall figure of John Millais, with his 
leonine head a little thrown back, as was his wont 
when we had him with us. And towards the 
President flowed on a succession of figures, many 
of whom I recognised from their portraits in the 
Uffizi. To each he gave a friendly greeting and a 
few choice words in the tongue of the new arrival. 
I saw a grim-looking form of medium height and 
thin and nervous figure; clad he was in a short 
velvet coat, and his legs were encased in leather 
stockings, while on his head was a curious cap of 
felt, with pendant lappets. By his grey bristling 
beard and piercing eye, but above all by his nose 
that Torrigiano had broken in youthful rage, I 
recognised Michael Angelo. Leighton stepped for- 
ward and received him with respectful cordiality. 

“ Messer Buonarroti,” he said, “the English School, 
who have delighted in thy work for so many years, 
are honoured by thy presence here.” 

“I come,” answered Michael Angelo, “to see 
how the arts have sped since my time. What 
we left then must have formed a school, from 
which I expect much.” 

He passed on with the crowd. He lingered 
not, nor did he turn to the right or left, and I 
thought that the grim lips shut closer and the keen 
eyes shone with more glitter, for after him followed 
the graceful figure of Raffaelle. I noticed that while 
most of the artists formed themselves into groups, 
Michael Angelo moved through the crowd, who 
separated to let him pass alone, and without a com- 
panion ; solitary he had been in life, so here he 
walked in proud silence, hardly acknowledging 
the salutations of many. 

Not so Raffaelle. He seemed to spread around 
him a sense of peace and content. The sweetness 
of his smile, the serenity of the expression of his 
handsome countenance, aroused a feeling of trust 
and confidence. One could well understand in 
looking at his gracious presence, that he attracted 
the hearts of men. He had many artists around 
him, with whom he conversed as he drew near 
the President. 

Leighton made several steps to meet him, and 
they embraced after the good old Italian custom. 

“Ah! my master,” cried Leighton, “happy is 
the man who has chanced to know thee! Through 


the centuries that separate thy time from mine the 
echo of thy personality has passed to us. The 
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THE SLUGGARD. 


By Lorp LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


glamour of thy art we know, and we can thereby 
well imagine the rest.” 

“Messer Frederigo,” answered Raffaelle, “thou 
dost me too great honour; the welfare of the 
art I love has always been dear to me, and 
to see how art has prospered since my day will 
truly be a pleasure.” He then presented his friends 
to the President with a-kind word for each. 
Leighton, however, knew them all, and could remind 
each of what he had done. It seemed to me that 
he addressed each one in his own language with 
the facility and grace of diction which was peculiar 
to him. 

Then passed up many others. Sir Joshua 
was there, and Gainsborough, and some I knew 
not. One, a short, stout figure, in a blue coat and 
brass buttons, with sallow, clean-shaven face, and 
keen eye, I recognised as Ingres; and soon after 
followed Delacroix, taller and his face nervous and 
thin ; and the square, stout figure of Turner; and 
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Landseer, with his jerking manner, who greeted 
Leighton with almost familiar condescension. All 
these appeared to me very real. They talked with 
each other, and though of many nations, their talk, 
by some extraordinary freak of my imagination, 
seemed quite familiar to me, and easy of compre- 
hension. ‘The interest I felt in the scene kept me 
spellbound ; then a strange and irresistible desire 
possessed me to greet my dear old friend, and I 
joined the rest. 

Not one of these men seemed conscious of 
my presence. I advanced among them unnoticed, 
and when I reached the President and expressed 
my delight in seeing him once more, he heard 
me not, nor did he even see me. I realised that 
these men were real, and that I was among them 
in spirit only, and so I passed on unseen, unheard, 
the only intangible one in that strange crowd of 
living, gesticulating men whom my imagination had 
called up. 

When I reached the centre vestibule, I saw a 
little crowd opposite Leighton’s statue of “The 
Sluggard.” A tallish man with a dark beard and 
flashing eye was calling out in a loud voice :— 

“Mother of God, this is a fine casting! 
Perseus was not more successful.” 

“My Benvenuto,” said a grave voice, “thou 
wert ever too prone to admire mechanical skill. 
The casting, no doubt, is excellent, the knowledge is 
superb. What shall we say of the art?” The 
speaker was Michael Angelo. 

“In that, illustrious master, thou art the judge,” 


My 


_answered Cellini; “it seems to me that there are 


many excellences in this statue which might place 
it in the first rank. ‘There is ‘Bouaccio’ Bandinelli 
looking at it with green and envious eyes. It must 
then of certainty be good.” 

“Messer Bandinelli,” said Michael Angelo, with 
a smile, but without turning in the direction in 
which Cellini pointed, “is not here at the court of 
the Medici. His opinions will not have the weight 
his intrigues procured them with Pope Clement and 
Duke Cosimo. We artists are at least a republic.” 
I noticed the sallow-faced man turn away and slink 
among the crowd. 

“My master,” cried Cellini, “I never could get 
that fellow to face me, and even now his cowardly 
bearing rouses feelings in me of which I am 
ashamed ! ” 

“Let bygones be bygones, my Benvenuto,” said 
Michael Angelo, gravely ; “thou and I both suffered 
from him ; but let it be forgotten. As for this statue, 
I find it most noteworthy. As a perfect achievement, 
I have never seen anything finer. If it err at all it 
is on the side of reality. It seems to me just too 
much real to be capable of rousing the highest 
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feelings. In some respects it is perfection, but a per- 
fection somewhat cold and wanting in that idealistic 
striving which should be in the greatest work. 
Should the work of this English School be equal to 
this it will gain our respectful esteem, if we are 
compelled to deny it our unhesitating admiration.” 

“TI thank thee, illustrious master, for thy praise.” 
A well-known, high-pitched voice was speaking, 
which I knew was Leighton’s. “To be praised at all 
by such a man is enough.” 

“ Carissimo,” replied Michael Angelo, bowing 
towards him, “I knew not it was thee. Thou 


hast my congratulations. Looking at thy work I 


but regret it was not done in Italy, for in Italy 
alone was the finest work done.” 

“And in Greece, maestro mio,” said Leighton 
with a smile, 

“Our art is that of Greece,” answered Michael 
Angelo, “not hecause it is somewhat Italian, but 
because it is good and correct.” 

“Ah!” cried Leighton, “since thy time we 
have found much Greek art, and have a more 
thorough knowledge of what it really was.” 

Michael Angelo looked sharply at the speaker. 
“Do my works lose by the comparison!” he 
asked. 

“In no measure,” answered Leighton; “they 
gain in our estimation inasmuch as they repro- 
duce thy high sentiment, and are steeped in thy 
most interesting personality.” 

“ All the same,” cried Cellini, 
“T find this a magnificent piece ! 
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pictures. Their general exclamation was, “We 
do not understand.” I noticed one or two men, 
some of whom I recognised as painters I had 
known, trying to explain to them the meaning of 
the pictures, but they turned from them with 
disappointment. 

It chanced that Raffaelle passed that way. 
It was the Vernon Gallery we were in, recollect. 
In vain some artists explained to him the 
subjects of the pictures. “They seem good 
renderings of the subjects,” said Raffaelle, “and, 
as such, are curious; but why paint such 
things? In a few years these subjects will be 
forgotten, and the paltry incidents I here see 
painted will mean nothing! Painting in my time 
was a rendering of the beautiful. Subjects we 
painted, no doubt, but they were such as all 
recognised, and we strove through them to paint 
that which was elevating, whereby humanity was 
improved. In these pictures the subjects do not 
elevate. They are generally mean and trivial, and 
too often they illustrate the sordid side of life. 
As such they are to me distasteful.” 

“My friend,” said a truculent, stoutish little 
man, “you understand nothing of the modern 
feeling! These pictures amused and _ instructed 
their generation. You Italians, with your grand 
style, said nothing to them. People admired you 
without understanding you. Those that under- 
stood you, or pretended to understand you, were 





Didst thou cast it thyself, friend 
Frederigo ?” 

“No,” said Leighton ; “in the 
modern days, when science is 
more studied, there are experts 
who do the casting better than 
we can.” 

“Ah! we took pleasure in 
doing such work ourselves,” said 
Cellini with a disappointed look, 
and he passed on. 

“T pray thee,” said Leighton 
to Michael Angelo, “come into 
our galleries and see our paint- 
ings ””—and, with a bow, he led 
his illustrious friend into the gal- 














leries, as I have seen him con- PEACE. 
ducting Royal personages to the 
Academy Exhibition. 

I entered with the throng. The room seemed 
full. Everywhere there were artists, but it 
appeared to me as though they looked at the 
architecture, at the structure of the roof, rather 
than the painting. Some few examined the 


By Sin EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 


pretentious dilettanti, who thought it a fine thing 
to praise what they knew nothing about. All my 
life I preached thus,” said Hogarth, for it was he, 
“and here is the development of my theories.” 
Raffaelle smiled and bowed, and, as he turned 
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away, I heard-him say softly, “The more’s the 
pity.” 

"But Hogarth, though he talked loudly—and I 
saw some moderns agreed with him—gained no 
assent from the majority. 

“Where are the religious subjects we devoted 
to?” said one, who I saw was a 


our lives 


“You are past; out of fashion! Your beauties 
are no beauties to us ; we want something with more 
truth in it—that is what we call beauty. It is 
Nature and Humanity.” 

“Pardon,” said the little man in a blue coat, 
who, though his voice was rather shrill, seemed to 
speak with great authority. ‘The old principles of 














THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


By Sin JOHN E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. 


Florentine. “Is thy modern life so trivial that 
thou canst not be moved by the great subjects 
that tell of religion? Is there no belief in these 
modern days? The blessed Madonna and saints 
and martyrs inspired us; here I see nothing but 
ridiculous men and women, often in raiment 
strangely unbecoming, and accomplishing some- act 
unworthy of being immortalised.” 

“A fig for your Madonnas,” cried Hogarth, 
angrily; “they were but puppets, lay figures, 
decked out in conventional draperies. I preached 
lessons of stern morality, and drew my subjects from 
the every-day life around me, which ought to, nay I 
would even say, which do, interest one more than 
such platitudes as were in fashion in your day.” 

“Were thy pictures beautiful, my friend?” asked 
Florentine. “It was beauty we sought, and we 
looked for it in the highest realms of religion.” 





By PERMISSION OF THE “ ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.” 


beauty will ever hold good. You talk evidently of 
the fashion of your day. What is fashion to us who 
paint for all time? My friend,” he said to the 
Florentine, “thy ideal of beauty will last in spite ot 
the modern splash which savours of fireworks, or 
the modern subject-painting which tells of ‘bric-a- 
brac’ dear to the bourgeois.” 

It was Ingres who spoke. Hogarth seemed to 
square himself as for a fight. With a truculent 
snort he was about to make an angry reply—but it 
never came; with a rather forced laugh he said : 

“Be it so, have it your way; only we shall 
see which will last. Ill back Nature to outstay 
Convention.” 

I passed on. Some few artists, who were evidently 
Dutch, lingered in the Vernon Gallery, but most 
went on to the Tate collection. I noticed, however, 
a thin, rather awkward-looking man in the dress of 
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the beginning of the last century, and who was 
walking with a dignified personage, evidently a 
Spaniard. 

“Ye see the aim and object of modern art is 
Nature. We are a domestic people, so what comes 
home to us is rather what is homely and what you 
may call common. The love of Nature we owe to 
you, my friend, and to the Dutch.” 

The Spaniard gravely bowed. 

“Tt seems to me, Sefior Wilkie, that most of 
these artists strove more to explain their subjects 
than to render Nature. Even when there is great 
adroitness, as in that” (here he pointed to Land- 
seer’s picture of ‘Peace’), “the artist seems content 
with a plausible rendering of natural effects. To him 
the sheep browsing at the mouth of the cannon are 
more important than the children at play around. 
I should have striven to bring the humanity for- 
ward and kept the sheep to help the line and effect 
of the picture.” 

“Eh, but the man’s an animal painter, and 
surely, Sefior Velasquez, it is a pretty picture.” 

“Pretty?” said Velasquez, “I don’t know the 
word. If it means what I imagine you intend, that 
particular quality has no place in pictures of the 
highest class.” And so I left them. 


In the Tate Gallery there was a _ goodly 


throng before Millais’ picture of the ‘“ North-west 
Passage.” Leighton was explaining to many the 
tendency of modern art. I heard him saying: 

“So in England the climate necessitates this 
domestic style of living. We have here no succession 
of grand palaces. Even the public buildings are 
filled with living rooms rather than magnificent halls. 
Fresco and mural decoration do not exist. I myself 
have struggled to revive the art, but I have to own 
that it is against the English traditions. Even when 
my predecessor, Sir Joshua Reynolds, was President, 
the grand style of Italy, though encouraged by 
a few great nobles, never appealed to the public. 
Since his time the encouragement of art has fallen 
to those who have been enriched by trade. The 
great in the land have other cares, and artists have 
to seek to’ please the people instead of the select 
few. What wonder, then, if we are compelled to 
be more naturalistic, and to deny ourselves the use 
of those nude forms by which you in Italy expressed 
your highest thoughts?” * , 

“It does not appear, however, that you all do so. 
There is a picture which recalls somewhat the last 
judgment of divine Buonarroti, in which the 
nude is treated with great power,” said one of the 
standers-by. 
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“That is my work,” said Leighton, apologetically, 
“and we will not talk of it.” 

“On the contrary, let us do so,” said Michael 
Angelo ; “it was in divine form that the highest 
amongst us sought expression, and in thy picture 
I find the traditions of Italy revived. It is true 
there is a something that is not Italian—a certain 
realism that jars with the subject. Thou wilt 
pardon me if I criticise rather brutally. But the 
interests of art are involved, and the picture is so 
excellent in its execution, its aim is so high, that 
thou, who hast painted so great a work, must pardon 
me if I ask an explanation of certain qualities [ 
therein perceive. What could make thee, whom I 
may claim as a great Italian artist—and let me tell 
thee that in itself is an honour—what could make 
thee vulgarise thy fine work by so great an amount 
of realism ?” 

“ Alas!” said Leighton, “I fear it is the un- 
conscious influence that the age he lives in must 
exercise on every artist. But let us not talk of my 
work, but of this picture by Millais, which repre- 
sents so aptly the finest aspirations of the modern 
school. Surely the head of that old man is most 
admirable.” 

“Thy picture interests me vastly more than 
this, the motives of which I can hardly under- 
stand. Yes, that head is remarkable, it is truly 
alive, and the figure has a reality which is most 
surprising —that glass with the golden liquid one 
might touch—but what then? Is the aim of Art to 
be Realism? No; of asurety, no. We use Nature; 
but we strive to go beyond Nature to create an 
ideal. ‘True art is made noble and religious by the 
mind that produces it. For, to those who feel it, 
nothing makes the soul so religious and pure as the 
endeavour to create something perfect; for God is 
perfection, and whoever strives after perfection is 
striving after something divine. True painting is 
only an image of the perfection of God, a shadow 
of the pencil with which he paints, a melody, a 
striving after harmony. It is with a view to achiev- 
ing the highest perfection, that we in Italy use the 
human form since the form of man is the acme of 
the works of the creation ; for are we not told man 
was made in the image of his Creator? Messer 
Aretino once wrote to me a letter on art. He 
seldom was to be followed, for of all talented 
men, he was the least to be trusted. But I 
recall one sentence which applies to this picture. 
‘A good painter must understand more than how to 
imitate well a velvet cloak or a belt buckle,’” 

(To be continued.) 











“EIN TANZLIED” (“DANCE AND SONG”). 


By CURT STOEVING. 


THE BERLIN “SECESSION” AND CURT STOEVING. 


T must be recognised that the young generation 
of Berlin artists who belong to the “ Secession- 
ists” seek their success, almost without excep- 
tion, by the side of the best living artists. “There 

are no great geniuses soaring above what has been 
before, but there is a surprising amount of talent and 
ambition shown in their work. Among these young 
artists are the portrait painters Von Kardorff, Heinrich 
Hubner, Mosson, Linde-Walther, Leo von Konig, 
and Curt Stoeving, whose work is not only good, 
but discloses throughout strong individuality, with 
marked promise for the future. The study of the 
individuality of some particular artist often dis- 
closes the artistic genius and aim of a whole com- 
munity ; and as the history of art consists in the 
summing up of a number of artists and their work 
in one general whole, the fine muances and differ- 
ences of character of each single artist assume a 
real importance. 

Curt Stoeving, painter, sculptor, and architect, 

belongs to this young generation of promising Berlin 
workers. Full of earnest desire, self critical, and 
ever striving after improvement in technique, he 


adapts himself to modern taste, and at the same time 
infuses his own originality into his productions. 

Curt Stoeving, some of whose paintings are here 
illustrated, was born in 1863 in Leipzig, the home 
of culture, a town full of science, art, and music ; 
the influence of which did much to develop his 
taste for art. He was first intended for an architect, 
and with this aim in view he began his studies 
at an early age; the knowledge thus obtained 
coloured all his later work. As an architect 
Stoeving came to Berlin, where he soon turned 
his attention to painting. In 1887 he produced 
his first large work in water colours, the altar of 
a cathedral, which in its details, drawing, and 
colouring showed great promise. It would have 
been interesting to have reproduced it here, but, 
as the art in the picture lies in the fineness and 
delicacy with which the rich carvings and gilt 
ornaments are painted, no photograph could do 
it justice in the dim religious light of the coloured 
windows, which adds so much to the beauty of 
its effect. 

Since 1893 Stoeving has been teacher of archi- 


THE BERLIN “SECESSION” AND CURT STOEVING. 














WALL DECORATION PAINTED ON WOOD. 


By CURT STOEVING. 


tectural painting at the Royal Technical High 
School in Berlin, Actual instruction in painting he 
himself has never received, but he has travelled not 
only in Germany but in various other countries, 
in order to study different styles and methods in 
art. With this purpose in view, having already 
visited Munich, Dusseldorf, etc., Stoeving went to 
Italy, France, Belgium, England, and Denmark. It 
was perhaps in Italy that he first realised what 
colour really was and should be. The galleries in 
Italy act like a revelation on the artist-mind 
open to receive impressions, and it was in Italy 
that Stoeving studied figure painting. 

In 1894 one of the artist’s first portraits, that 
of a well-known architect, Carl Grossheim, won 


him the gold medal at Munich. To the same 
year belongs his portrait of the philosopher Nietzsche, 
a canvas which now belongs to the Nietzsche 
archives in Weimar. ‘This portrait was inspired by 
the painter’s admiration for a great man. He has 
caught the expression of a deep thinker—the great 
mind seems to speak out of the deep-set eyes. 
Stoeving made various plaques, busts, and medals 
of Nietzsche, which are now distributed in different 
countries where the philosopher has won a name. 
A portrait of Max Klinger was bought for the 
museum in Leipzig, as well as the portrait of the 
painter’s teacher, Carl Werner. 

Whilst occupying himself much with portrait 
painting, Stoeving at this time also gave his 
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COVER TO AN ADDRESS PRESENTED 
TO A RETIRING BURGOMASTER. 


By CURT STOEVING. 


attention to figures. His portraits are vigorous in 
character, yet marked with delicacy of touch. In 
his figure painting there is originality, and some 
poetical invention; the figures are idealistic and 
yet natural enough. In “Sommer Glick” (“The 
Joy of Summer”) almost life-sized nude figures are 
wandering about under luxuriant fig trees, tasting 
the fruit and enjoying a_ paradisiacal existence. 
This work is far from being a genre picture; it 
tends rather towards architectural decoration. 

“Ein Tanzlied” (“Dance and Song”) is another 
idealistic work. Here are sweet girlish figures, lightly 
clad, dancing and stepping to the music of a lyre— 
Nietzsche’s dance-song “ Zarathurstea,” the charm- 
ing rhythm of which is symbolised in the colours 
and in the graceful movements and dainty pose. 
The whole is of the soft warm colouring suggestive 
of early twilight. Stoeving painted both these works 
in tempera, on account of the clear brightness of 
its colour, and for its suitability for the simple tech- 
nique necessary for mural painting. 

In nearly all his large compositions Stoeving 
affects the allegorical. When standing before such a 





work and examining into its significance, the 
ordinary spectator involuntarily studies the details 
till the poetic meaning unfolds itself. Still, as 
in the case of most painters of thoughts, some 
of the interpretations are difficult to find—for 
instance, in the effective work for a fireplace and 
overmantel entitled “Der Ton” (Sound), ex- 
hibited at this year’s Dresden Exhibition. “The 
upper part is painted in tempera, and shows a 
large surface of shimmering water under a violet 
and gold sky; a solemn silence seems to hang 
around, in which earth, sky, and water appear to 
lose themselves. In the sea-deep lies a mermaid, 
a monster fish is holding a nautilus to her ear 
that she may listen to the sound proceeding 
from it—the only sound in this representation of 
silence. ‘The conception is original and artistic. 
“Von der Gite” is the title of Stoeving’s 
picture exhibited for the first time at this 
year’s “Secession ” Exhibition. Painted in tempera 
on a light wood ground, in bright colours and 
gold, it is surrounded by a richly carved gold 
frame, designed by the painter, in the form of 
a canopy, under which are allegorical figures. 





OVERMANTEL: “SOUND.” 


By CURT STOEVING. 
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VON DER GUTE. 


By CURT STOEVING, 
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MAX KLINGER. 


By CURT STOEVING. 


“Die Gite” shows youth, in the shape of a boy 
and girl, the quiet sunny path of happiness through 
which they may be led by flower-strewn paths. 
Important in all these large compositions is the 
accentuation of some particularly strong impressions 
in nature, which only after a time receive their 
typical, simplified form, and, independent of any 
orthodox study, become subordinate to a wholly 
poetical feeling. 

There is just now a lack of good figure 
painters amongst the Secessionists and Impressionists ; 
those of the latter, more often than not, are crude 
and coarse, whereas Stoeving’s flesh is delicate in 


colour without being unnatural. ‘There is a certain 
vivacity depicted in his figures, which are full of 
life, whilst aiming at an esthetic, ideal charm ; 
his individuality is as yet free from any particular 
mannerism. 

Of his drawings one of the chief is the portrait 
in crayon of the young English composer, Cyril 
Scott. The artist shows comprehensive activity 
and versatility of talent. There has been a steady 
and noticeable improvement in the process of 
development, not only in Stoeving’s pictorial art, 
but also in his plastic work. YMA. 














CARL GROSSHEIM: ARCHITECT. 


By CURT STOEVING. 





“LADY HAMILTON.” 
By GEORGE ROMNEY. 


He 


dismissed most of his ordinary “sitters,” and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to her whom 
One of the 
sweetest of these portraits is the modest-looking 
girl in a straw hat, simply entitled “Emma” (Emma 


| 1782 Romney first met Lady Hamilton. 


he called “my divine lady.” 


Hart). This pose and expression seemed to have 
charmed the painter greatly, for he has left many 
studies and drawings of it. Among partially finished 
pictures is the beautiful “Ariadne at the Cave’s 
Mouth.” It is a three-quarter-length figure, life- 
size, seated on a bank, just inside, alone, with the 
sea stretching out in front. 


Nothing in the whole series of Romney’s por- 
traiture is more charming. The lack of finish in 
no sense detracts from the attractiveness of the com- 
position. ‘The seductive sense of wistfulness in the 
sitter, the creamy-white of the dress, with its faint 
blue sash, the broad-brimmed straw hat, painted 
partly in shadow, the folds in the robe, and the 
shadow upon the face, are all combined with a 
truthful and loving touch. 

This portrait, which was exhibited at the last 
Guildhall Exhibition, is the property of Sir Audley 
Neeld, Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Colonel of the Second 
Life Guards, by whose courtesy it is reproduced. 
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ON CHARLES DANA GIBSON—APOSTLE OF AMERICAN 
BEAUTY AND HUMOUR. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN. 


N all the crowd of 
American men _ of 
talent who have de- 
lighted, fascinated 

the British people, none 
has more firmly estab- 
lished himself a favourite 
than Mr. Charles Dana 
Gibson. Grace and Ele- 
gance are his, and Beauty 
is not his mistress only, 
but his slave, and flies to 
his call. 

He is a bit of a 
philosopher, too, in his 
own way ; and his views, 
if I may express it so, 
suggest the flavour of 
wholesome _ sugar-candy. 
He has given us an Ars 
Amand of his 
written it, as it were, 
in honest Anglo-Saxon ; 
and he is fully persuaded 
that he has anatomised 
melancholy (when Love, 
Flirtation, Courtship, and 
Marriage are in the case) 
quite as deeply as old 
Burton, and much more 
prettily. How enamoured he is of his lovers — the 
pretty girl and her handsome suitor (that is, who would 
be a suitor if he dared)—and how he hates the 
coarse, wealthy brute who snatches her away ! 
For he can be very severe, oh, very severe—and 
he sees clearly that the wealthy man must of 
necessity be a brute and coarse; else, where 
would his Comedy come in? And then he stands 
up for the girl like a ‘Trojan, and he becomes very 
bitter indeed, and sets forth ‘in his beautiful pictures 
this lamentable exegesis of the terrible reality of 
life :— 

That nice men are all young and mostly 
penniless ; 

That middle-aged men are ineligible, and have 
no business whatever to dally with youth and 
innocence ; 

That elderly bachelors have no claim to connu- 


own, 





“AN AMERICAN 


From “THE EDUCATION OF MR. Pipp.” 
By C. DANA GIBSON. 
By PERMISSION OF MR. JOHN LANE. 


GIRL.” 


bial happiness, and that it is like their impudence 
to expect it; 

That girls who marry them richly deserve the 
unhappiness in store — for Mr. Gibson (pure as 
driven snow in thought and drawing) very properly 
sees in such a future nothing but misery and 
despair, and a sheer waste of beauty, without the 
compensating “consolation” which a French artist 
always allows the lady ; 

That Europeans are fortune-hunters, and, what 
is worse, beauty-snarers ; 

That these fortune-hunters invariably cut a con- 
temptible figure—alike in appearance and banker’s 
balance ; 

That the Comedy of Life is heart-breaking, 
when it is not farcical ; 

And, saddest thing of all, that if neglected, 
“Love will die” and lie like a crumpled rose-leaf 
on an altar that will stand between whilom lovers 
like the very ocean itself. So, like Ovid, he gives 
us an “Art of Love,” but, unlike the poet, he 
has no “ Remedies” to comfort us withal. 

No wonder he is troubled—he who is so passionate 
a champion of his lovely fellow - countrywomen— 
when he finds noblemen prowling around in 
America, seeking among the fair whom they may 
devour. For a nobleman, mark you, in Gibsonian 
philosophy, being commonly a bully in manner, an 
idiot in brain-power, and a monkey in appearance, and 
being besides dissipated in habit, is not much ci a 
gentleman. In the same character, too, he affects to 
believe that the man with a Club must, as it were, 
ill-use his wife with it ; and he is firmly persuaded 
that an Englishman cannot see a joke—at least, when 
he is in America. But we in England can all see 
his jokes, and rejoice in the playful or sentimental 
humour. 

The fact is, that Mr. Dana Gibson is a little 
hard on us, when we visit the United States. But 
he has been to England since, and drawn a beauti- 
ful album about it,* and nearly persuades us that we 
are almost as clever and charming and beautiful as 
Americans. He saturates us with his good spirits, 
and flatters us with his kindly courtesy of view. 
His brightness, joyousness, and fun are contagious, 
and as we look through the delightful series of seven 


* ‘London as seen by Charles Dana Gibson.” London: 


John Lane. 1898. 
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lovely albums, filled with drawings which it is a 
never - failing delight and privilege to examine, we 
begin to realise that his British “noblemen” are 
only puppets in his marionette-show—dolls to play 
with and make us laugh—and that he understands 
us and esteems us, and reciprocates the cordiality 
which we feel in so full a measure. 

Among our many American visitors—visitors of 
the hour, and visitors more or less permanent—who 
have left their country for this country’s good, there 
is none, as I have said, in whom we take greater 
delight than in Mr, Dana Gibson—not merely 
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“A LITTLE INCIDENT: 


Showing that even Inanimate Objects can enter into the Spirit of the Game.” 


By C. DANA GIBSON. From “AMERICANS.” 
By PERMISSION OF MESSRS. JAMES HENDZRSON AND SON AND MR. JOHN LANE. 


because of his exquisite art, but because he has so 
convincingly taught us to know American society as 
an aristocratic institution of beauty, blood, and wealth. 

It is true that Mr. Gibson—who is such a 
splendid draughtsman, with such a noble sense of 
beauty that he represents for us du Maurier, Linley 
Sambourne, and Bernard Partridge rolled into one 
—it is true that he teaches us that parents in 
America are no better, no more important, or dis- 
tinguished, or necessary than parents are elsewhere. 

But their daughters—their daughters! Statuesque 
and divinely tall without exception, with brows 
like Juno; and lovely heads perfectly poised on 
throats Aphrodite might envy ; with mouths ex- 
quisitely cut, and noses such as were among the 
loveliest features of the Italian Renaissance ; and 
beautiful eyes, with half-wistful lids, but thought- 
ful, and bright with a flash that tells of temper 
lurking there. Their glossy hair, waving into 


maddening curls, is done in the latest fashion — or 


the next; and their Venus-like forms are decked 
out in almost perfect taste, like a Dream of Fair 
Women, dreamt by Paquin. 

And then, their talk! They are so witty that, 
as we all know, they can almost open a conversa- 
tion with a repartee. Yet they are much _ too 
beautiful to smile, and a flirtation plunges them 


into the profoundest melancholy. In short, they are 


gentle, haughty, and fascinating egotists to whom 
egotism is merely a kind of eclectic philanthropy. 
They see neither their mothers’ faults nor their 
fathers’ virtues, and leave us wondering whether 
they are the divine offspring of 

Wall Street business men, or the 
mundane daughters of a classic god. 

No one, says Mr. Gibson, as 

plain as he can draw it, can play 

: “1830” and Lady ‘Teazle more 
: sweetly and effectively than these 
American girls. They are living 
paradoxes—proud, yet genial; un- 
affected, yet full of pose; cynical, 
yet naive; remorseless, yet full of 
kindness ;_ worldly, yet ready to 
sacrifice themselves to a noble idea 
or an elevating emotion. They 
know how to make the most of 
themselves, much as they are al- 
ready ; startling as may sometimes 
be their style, they are always 
beautiful; they are ever surpris- 
ingly at their ease, and their dress 
is always beautiful, always bewitch- 
ing. Innocent as they are, they 
know the world, and are up to its 
every wile, to its every dodge ; and 
although they are not exactly profound, they can 
be very, very deep. -But they sometimes seem, as 
Mr. Gibson shows them in their luxury, to lack 
the crowning virtues of pity and charity. Why, 
one of Mr. Gibson’s own pert little loves—“ Dr. 
Cupid ”—has sounded them with his own little 
stethoscope, and pronounced that they have “no 





heart !” 

The great and abiding truths which Mr. Gibson 
teaches us about his country are of profound interest 
and inestimable value. He teaches that over there, 
when a youth or a maiden go out a-golfing, a 
caddie is not an indispensable necessity. That in 
similar circumstances, cycling may, or may not, be 
bad for the heart. ‘That, at home, when a third 
person is present, a young couple may profitably 
indulge in the science and practice of wireless 
telegraphy, worked by foot-pressure. That when 
lovers really love, money isn’t everything, but 


very nearly. And that a pretty widow may cast 
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BIG GAME. 


By C. DANA GIBSON. From “AMERICANS.” 
By PERMISSION OF MesSRS. J. HENDERSON AND SON AND MR. JOHN LANE. 


her bread upon the waters, with a fair certainty of 
its promptly coming back cake. 

But in the presence of Mr. Gibson’s apotheosis 
of the American girl, with her intoxicating loveli- 
ness and her magnificent bearing, I, for my part, 
had I personal beauty enough to warrant my address- 
ing her at all—if, in fact, I were a “Dana Gib- 
son Young Man,” a dainty Achilles, a manly 
Narcissus, clad in immaculate* clothing accurately 
creased, with square shoulders and figure diminishing 
elegantly down to one brilliant patent-leather boot 
(like a beautiful isosceles triangle out for a walk 
upon its apex)—I should as soon think of making 
love to a Gibson American girl—or (if I may for 
once be so frivolous) of trying to convince her 
that the true high-road of life is in truth a bridal- 
path —as I should of throwing myself into the 
arms of Venus of Milo, if she had any. 

When Gavarni published “ Les 
Anglais,” Thackeray protested that 


beautiful mermaids in the most 
fascinating bathing costumes—and 
all is luxury, wit, cynicism, and 
love-making. 

And this seems to be the 
burden of Mr. Dana _ Gibson’s 
Esthetic Philosophy. Woman is 
first in the order of Creation ; 
man is only a disorder, Mr. 
Dana Gibson is a genial pessimist 
—so he thinks—a kindly cynic, 
who dislikes the whole world so 
cordially that he is dreadfully dis- 
tressed to find how much he loves 
it; for the spectacle of pretty girls 
marrying for money does not fill 
him with more pity than the sight 
of a rich man marrying for beauty fills him with 
indignation. He feels it like du Maurier, but he 
takes it, or appears to, much more to heart. The 
man is always in the wrong with Mr. Dana 
Gibson. Even when he knows perfectly well that 
she’s a heartless flirt, he takes the woman’s part for 
the sake of her beauty and of her sex. In truth, he 
is a philogynist, and there is in him such a depth 
of true feeling that we are content to listen to his 
little sermons as if they were profound philosophy 
and thank him for his kind and gallant word—iest 
we, or some of us, forget. 

And then his work is technically so charming, and, 
what is more, so original, with its mixed delicacy and 
boldness, and the contrast of vigour and refinement. 
He uses masses of black almost as cleverly as Vierge, 
and far more logically, and the brilliancy of his high- 
lights is obtained with learned simplicity. His line is 





his “ Anglais” were all French- 
men; and he laid it down that 
“a social painter must be of the 
world he depicts, and native to 
the manners he portrays.” I some- 
times wonder if Mr. Gibson, who 
entirely complies with this theorem, 
has in this respect taken full ad- 
vantage of his nationality—although 
he seems to be corroborated by his 
not less brilliant rival, Mr. Wen- 
zell. If the pictures of these 
distinguished observers are true, 
America has changed curiously since 
I was there eighteen years ago. 
It has, then, become a country of 
palaces and ideal landscapes, thickly 
peopled with millionaires ; and the 
loveiy sea-board is covered with 
3 








“SHE IS THE SUBJECT OF MORE HOSTILE CRITICISM.” 


From “A Widow ano Her Friends.” By C. DANA GIBSON. 
By PERMISSION OF MESSRS. JAMES HENDERSON AND SON AND MR. JOKN LANE. 
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full of grace and elegance ; his compositions are careful, 


elaborate, and well-balanced ; and his knowledge of 


effect is consummate, even though his range may not 
be great. We can name the men he has studied when 
he was forming his own style ; but Gibson is himself, 
and while he can draw a top-hat or a champagne- 
bottle like a veritable Linley Sambourne, he can 
boast that his method of “hatching” a face is his 
own, which though often imitated, is never equalled. 

His types, too, though not very numerous, are 
excellent and well characterised. He can draw an eye 
full of meaning and vary its significance by the way in 
which he droops the lid over the pupil. The faces are 
commonly too clear-cut, as clear-cut as crystal ; and the 
gentlepeople are all good-looking, if they are nice ; 
and everybody is somebody. And, further, we are 
taught that few Americans and no Londoners wear 
beards, except just one “ Eccentric Relative.” While 
Dana Gibson is an Apostle of Beauty like du 
Maurier, unlike him he rarely succeeds in imparting a 
sense of actuality to his charmingly composed scenes. 
His designs might almost be cartoons for frescoes, 
such are their dignity and frequent sense of style. Nor 
does he deny beauty to the English Girl, in England. 
She is as pretty as the American Girl, but neither so 
beautiful nor so statuesque. She is a Psyche to his 
own Venus—and yet he talks of “du Maurier’s 
goddesses” and has regretted that he is frequently dis- 
appointed i in his own drawings of pretty women. Dis- 
appointed! What then, in Heaven’s name, does he 
expect What can his thrice-favoured artistic vision 
perceive and enjoy that is denied to lesser mortals 
through his own beauty-creating hand ¢ 


And Dana Gibson can think, seriously and prettily ; 
and he can be angry, very angry indeed. The 
picture in which a coarse vulgar Croesus of a husband 
remonstrates with his wife and tells her that she has 
“all that money can buy” (“Pictures of People”) 
shows plainly in the despairing figure of the lady, that 
that which money cannot buy—a little love—never can 
be hers. In “Two Blind Women,” one begs by the 
church gates, and the other, a beautiful bride, is sight- 
less only in leading a rich, unsympathetic old husband 
up to the temple door. In “ Reading the Will,” we see 
at once, though the information is not forced, that the 
son is disinherited, and we are allowed to read his 
disreputable biography in his silly pale face. “The 
Old Tune ” and “The Lucky Rich” give us the sad 
comedies (or tragedies, are they not?) which Mr. 
Orchardson has painted many a time; and in “The 
Last Guest” we see two old people sleeping (?) as 
they sit lovingly together in their deserted dining- 
room, the chairs empty of their guests, all but one, 
and in that a little Love is still keeping guard and 
drinking to their enduring happiness. “ Love’s 
Express” is not less full of dramatic significance, with 
its damaged line and rails insecure, with ever-threaten- 
ing disaster, and eclipse in many tunnels. 

And then, Mr. Gibson’s ghosts, that are but 
shadowy memories, yet the most natural people in 
the world—and how pretty! “The Lass who loved 
a Sailor” is old now, and rather absurd as she 
stands by the sea-shore. And the aged buck of a 
bachelor, drinking in anguish to the memory of the 
pretty spirits who crowd in ghostly array around him, 
is to be pitied—for it was all Ais fault, poor fellow, we 





IN THE GARDEN OF YOUTH. 


By C. DANA GIBSON. FRom “SkeTCHES AND CARTOONS.” 


By PERMISSION OF Messrs. J. HENDERSON AND SON AND Mr. JOHN LANE. 
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can see; he might have been happily married these 
fifty years for the asking. And “The Spinster” 
who calls up the vision of herself and of the early 
Victorian youth whom she rejected a half a century 
ago and more, and is now broken-hearted as cach 
anniversary comes round—“and serve her right,” the 
artist, annoyed and out of patience, seems to say. 
“Serve her right,” Mr. Gibson? No, no; poor soul ! 
—who knows? Serve her wrong, if you would but 
admit it; for you have felt for her and with her, and at 
heart, sir, you know well the power of love, the poverty 
of wealth, and the dear, pathetic consolation of that 
last treasure of treasures—a sad and tender memory. 


[Mr. Dana Gibson was born in Roxbury, Mass., 
in 1867, and began his art career in the New 
York Life, and since then became a contributor to 
Scribner's, Harper's, the Century, and the Pail Mall 
Magazines, and the Graphic. In 1895 he began 
“London” in Scribner, but it was in 1898 that 
the republication of his drawings in the form of 
albums beautifully printed first gave him the tre- 


LLOYD’S REGISTRY: A MODERN 


FEW days before Christmas last, without 
ceremony and almost without comment, the 
business of a famous City society—Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping— 

was transferred from No. 2, White Lion Court, 
Cornhill, to new and splendid offices at the corner 
of Lloyd’s Avenue, in Fenchurch Street. From the 
dingy offices in the little old-fashioned court, just 
removed from the bustle of Cornhill, where the 
work of registration has quietly and steadily increased 
during the last sixty-nine years, to the new building 
with its cut stone and sculptured exterior, its marble 
halls, staircases, and offices, and its richly-decorated 
chambers, is a startling development !—one that must 
surely make many an old citizen rub his eyes and 
wonder what will be the next change of expression 
he will live to see on the well-known face of his 
well-loved City. Indeed, as he occasionally pauses 


to scrutinise it closely, he realises that, were it not 
for the tortuous cutting of its deeper lines, he 
would scarcely be able to recognise its features, so 
rapidly does the detail change with each advancing 
year. He has sadly witnessed his favourite coffee- 
house and tavern disappear in favour of the luxurious 
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mendous vogue he has since deservedly enjoyed. 
‘These albums, which are published by Mr. John Lane 
by arrangement with Mr. Henderson, the owner of the 
British copyrights, are as follows: “London as seen 
by Charles Dana Gibson ” (1898), “Sketches and Car- 
toons” (1898), “Americans” (1900), “ Drawings ” 
(1900), “The Education of Mr. Pipp” (1900) —a 
veritable epic of humour and exquisite fooling ; and 
“ A Widow and her Friends” (1901). In addition 
to these there is the album of “ People of Dickens ” 
(seven character scenes). ‘The books which Mr. 
Dana Gibson has _ illustrated are “Rupert of 
Hentzau” and “The Prisoner of Zenda,” by 
Anthony Hope; “Soldiers of Fortune” and “The 
King’s Jackal,” by R. Harding Davis; “The Art 
of Living,” by Robert Grant; “Stories of College 
Life,” by A. C. Goodloe; and “The Violet,” by 
J. Magruder. In these the artist touches his 
highest point of dramatic characterisation, for he is 
here engaged in other considerations besides dainty 
moralisations on flirtation, love, courtship, marriage, 
disillusionment, and_ golf.) 


PALACE OF ART.—I. 


restaurant ; 
tious office, where to his knowledge huge fortunes 
have been amassed, give place, by force of com- 
petition, to magnificently -appointed “ chambers :” 
these, and so many other metamorphoses, that he 
trembles at the thought that he, too, may one day 
be called upon to blossom out in some similar 
fashion, or in default perhaps suffer the penalty of 
like extinction. 

The mere fact that such a removal, as has just 
taken place at Lloyd’s Registry, could be effected 
with so little public comment affords, in itself, a 
striking instance of the complacent acceptance by 
the present generation of each additional luxury 
even in its most sordid business appointments. 

It may be interesting, partly with a view of 
noting the requirements the architect had to con- 
sider when designing the building, briefly to relate 
the origin and progress of Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping.* Early in the 
eighteenth century “Ships’ Lists were written by 
hand, containing an account of vessels which the 
underwriters, who then met at Lloyd's Coffee 


he has seen many a dingy, unpreten- 


* See “Annals of Lloyd’s Register,” 1834. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO LLOYD’S REGISTRY. 


DrRAwN BY HEDLEY FITTON. 


House, were likely to have offered to them for 
insurance. ‘These were most probably first put into 
type and circulated for the use of subscribers in 
the form of a printed Register about 1726, the 
year that witnessed the establishment of Lloyd’s 
List.” Later, in 1760, there was founded what 
was known as the “ Underwriters’ Register,” or the 
Green Book, as it was more commonly called, and 
in 1799 a rival, called the “Shipowners’ Register,” 
or Red Book, was started in consequence of the 
dissatisfaction which prevailed in connection with 
certain conditions of classification. 

From this date, 1799, there were, therefore, 
two Registers in operation, and it was not until 
1834 that the rivals amalgamated and formed what 
has since become universally known as “ Lloyd’s 
Register of British and Foreign Shipping.” ‘There 
is no doubt whatever that, from its foundation, 
the Register has had a direct and powerful in- 
fluence over shipbuilding in this and other countries, 
owing to the constant surveying of the construction 
of vessels and by promoting the best class of work- 
manship and the use of the finest materials. When 
one remembers that in 1834 a vessel of 500 tons 
was considered large, and that there were no steel 


or even iron ships, while steam was then yet in 
its infancy as a means of propulsion, it is not 
dificult to realise that there is a vast difference in 
the work of classifying the ships of that day and 
the enormously increased field of operations, at 
home and abroad, now under the personal jurisdic- 
tion of the surveyors of Lloyd’s. 

In the new building it was necessary to provide 
larger and more commodious offices, a better and 
safer store-room for the books and registers of the 
society, a library and luncheon room ; classification, 
committee, and board rooms on more sanitary and 
convenient lines than the old premises afforded. 
And, furthermore, it was desirable to have a 
museum in which to store models of ships and 
machinery, relics of bygone days, with various 
curiosities and valuable memorials. 

An excellent corner site having been found in 
Fenchurch Street, the Committee entrusted the 
designing and planning of the building to Mr. 
Thomas E. Collcutt, the architect of the Imperial 
Institute, the Palace Theatre, and other well-known 
buildings in the Metropolis. Mr. Collcutt’s work 
was already famous in shipping circles, as he has 
for some time acted as architect to the P. and O. 
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FRIEZE ON LLOYD'S REGISTRY, MAIN FACADE. 


By GEORCE FRAMPTON, R.A. 


Steamship Company, and designed their City offices 
in Fenchurch Street. 

It is merely to state an axiom to say that a 
successful building should, above all other qualities, 
have a simple, convenient plan, and be well lighted 
and ventilated. But when that building is to be 
erected in the City these considerations demand in- 
finitely more than ordinary care; and while, to 
the average City man, an architect’s plans on paper 
convey in reality little meaning, the same City 
man when he comes to use the building is un- 
doubtedly the most critical and capable judge as to 
the practical nature of the scheme. In the present 
instance those who are now installed in the offices 
of the Register speak highly of the general 
accommodation of the whole building and of its 
well-lighted rooms. But Mr. Collcutt is chiefly to 
be congratulated on having obtained from his clients 
a sufficient sum of money to decorate the building 
in a liberal manner, and on being thus able and 
willing to employ for that purpose the services of 
well-known artists of various crafts. His was an 
opportunity that unfortunately occurs too seldom ; 
it is patent to all that he has used it to the fullest 
extent, and, in the outcome, the Committee of 
Lloyd’s are, in their turn, to be congratulated on 
the result. 

Much has been written on the subject of col- 
laboration by architects with sculptors and painters. 
The new offices of Lloyd’s Register add one more 
important example for the consideration of those 
who are interested in the matter. For here in one 
building, sympathetically governed by the controlling 
mind of the architect, we find the work of no fewer 
than seven or eight artists. There is a freshness 
in the detail all over the building which makes it 
apparent at a glance that unusual care has been 
bestowed by the architect on what are, as a rule, 
unconsidered trifles, and as a_ result the whole 
scheme has a certain richness and completeness 
which must be called unusual. When it was 
necessary to employ firms to carry out work, Mr. 
Collcutt avoided stock patterns selected to meet as 
nearly as possible the needs of the case, and in 
every instance, especially in the electric light 
fittings and general metal work, grilles and gates, 
as well as furniture and furnishings, caused the 
whole to be made from full-size details drawn by 
himself. When it is considered what this means on 
such a large building, it may be guessed what an 
immense measure of personal care and attention is 
entailed. The strong “note” is this very in- 
dividuality which is apparent throughout, even 
where the work of the various artists is considered. 
Those who have worked with Mr. Collcutt have 
declared that he is a true collaborator, sympathetic 
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LLOYD’S REGISTRY—SIDE VIEW. 


Drawn sy HEDLEY FITTON. 
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BRONZE FIGURES ON LLOYD’S REGISTRY. 


By GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A. 


and unbiassed, giving and taking, ever allowing full 
play to the ideas and execution of those associated 
with him, yet strong and firm in his own con- 
ception of the requirements at issue. 

In designing the structure of Lloyd’s Registry, 
Mr. Collcutt selected a treatment of classic archi- 
tecture consistent with that prevalent in England 
in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
adapted to the modern requirements of ample light 
to those rooms which are mostly used for offices. 
There is, however, one departure from the style, 
which has a precedent in the case of Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s design for New Scotland Yard—the roof, 
instead of being kept nearly flat, has sufficient pitch 
to show from the street. Portland stone is mainly 
used for the construction of the exterior, with 
bands of Hoptonwood stone on the Fenchurch 
Street frontage. ‘This frontage is over 70 feet long ; 
that on Lloyd’s Avenue measures about 150 feet. 

Both fagades are richly carved, and a striking 
frieze of sculpture by Mr. George Frampton, R.A., 
runs throughout the greater part of the entire 
length, broken at intervals by the arches of the 
porch and windows. ‘The two turrets are also 
panelled with emblematical figures in relief. Fur- 
ther enrichment has been obtained by introducing 
between the rusticated columns on the ground 
floor four female figures in bronze, each 4 feet 6 


inches high. ‘These niche figures are symbolic in 
character, two being intended to represent early 
types of ship tonnage and the others the steamship 
of to-day. The accompanying illustrations show 
how Mr. Frampton has dealt with certain difficulties 
both in the carved friezes and the bronze niche 
statues; how in the former he has arranged the 
composition of the sails and similar details, making 
them carry the feeling and suggestion of lines which 
harmonise with the architecture; while in the 
latter the bronze figures have been made satis- 
factorily to fill the wide niches in which two of 
them stand, by a skilful treatment of the drapery. 
This, while it adds to the width of the statues, 
by no means detracts from their height. Mr. 
Frampton has throughout taken as the motive of 
his composition Shipping and Shipbuilding, and_ his 
individuality is indelibly stamped on the whole of 
the sculpture entrusted to him. 

The two copper-gilt vanes which crown the 
angle dome and the balancing dome in Lloyd’s 
Avenue are well worthy of notice. The former 
represents an oar-propelled craft of antiquity, the 
latter a modern steamship, and both were carried 
out by the metal-workers, Hardman and Co., of 
Birmingham, from rough pencil sketches made by 
Mr. Collcutt. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MASTER JEWELLER—RENE LALIQUE AND HIS WORK. 
By G. 4. FOURNIER. 


to notice the strange and sudden artistic 

revolution which, taking place some years 

ago amongst French jewellers, resulted in 
what may be called a second Renaissance, if the 
two periods can be compared. 

Some artists, two or three perhaps, had en- 
deavoured to lift the so-called Art of Personal 
Ornament out of the deep groove in which it 
was then struggling. Although their efforts were 
at first somewhat ill-directed and uncertain, they 
succeeded in creating a new and entirely different 
style, imbued with the utmost individuality of the 
leaders, and above all, with a genuine lofty sentiment 
of art. 

Amongst these pioneers of a New Art, Lalique, 
whose latest designs THE MaGazine oF Arr is en- 
abled here to reproduce, now stands foremost ; I had 
almost said alone, but that perhaps would be unjust. 

Who, looking at these few creations from the 
hand of a true artist, would fail to be deeply in- 
terested ? They give a clear impression of the 
absolutely personal «feeling and highly distinctive 
qualities which have made Lalique the apostle of 
the latest art in one of the most ancient crafts. 

In the combs, floral studies in subdued colours 
perfectly harmonised, as in the two pendants, carved 
precious stones framed in beautiful enamels, we see 
- at once the love of Nature of the artist and the 
independence of the man. To him, the material 
is nothing if not suited to his artistic fancy, and 
the employment of the most expensive gems is 
only a step towards a more perfect combination 
of hues and the realisation of some lofty ideal of 
beauty. As an admirer of natural perfection and 
a delightful colourist, he is an acknowledged 
master, while every one of his works is impreg- 
nated with marvellous taste and artistic feeling. 

His technique and craftsmanship are simply be- 
yond criticism. If I remember aright, it was at 
the “Exposition des Arts de la Femme” that 
Lalique first revealed himself. Thenceforward, by 
his annual exhibitions at the Salon, he gradually 
forced himself upon the minds and the taste of 
an unsympathetic public who at first would 
hardly give him fair consideration, but whom he 
conquered by sheer pluck and artistic merit. 

One of his first creations, which still remains 
one of his prettiest, is his Swan Pendant: White 
enamelled swans and green water _ beautifully 


Fe people in the world of art have failed 
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worked in “Plique a Jour” (or enamel within 
pierced gold- work) form a delightful picture. 
The perspective of the pierced rushes gives a most 
perfect impression of depth and what is beyond to 
a degree absolutely astonishing. Loops in the shape 
of swans’ necks serve to attach a fancy neck- 
chain, while the pendant supports a_ beautiful 
baroque pearl. 

After this came in _ uninterrupted sequence 
masterpieces worthy of the best artist-craftsmen of 
the Italian Renaissance. An ornament for a bodice 
with background of diamonds and gold, setting 
forth beetles of green onyx, and supported by 
conventional figures with wings of enamel, first 
attracted attention. Then followed a bracelet with 
figures in jade and wings of translucent enamels ; 
then two poppy pendants, one with a woman’s 
face carved in onyx, the other larger and more 
evenly balanced, and a bracelet with a running 
motif of iris—all marvellous examples of ita was 
at once christened “ Art Nouveau.” 

At the Paris International Exhibition of 1900 
the Lalique exhibition was a dream of beauty 
and a delight for the eye. I recollect spending 
many hours in admiration, perfectly spellbound 
under the influence of this unexpected triumph of 
colour, a triumph, indeed, of the highest art. 

The latest works of the master then included 
large pieces, the most striking of which was a 
head ornament composed of a cock’s head and 
wattles of “Plique a Jour” enamel on a lightly- 
pierced framework, with an occasional touch of dull 
cloisonné work. Held in the beak was a yellow 
uncut African diamond of extraordinary size. A 
pendant composed of two peacocks with a fine 
large emerald centre formed a very pleasant, well- 
balanced composition, while weird snake corsage 
ornaments were also remarkable. A__ necklace 
supporting a plaque ornamented with a motif of 
filbert nuts showed us Lalique, the lover of Nature, 
in one of his most perfect conceptions. 

Lalique differs greatly from most of his followers, 
since, although an artist born, he is also a most 


‘careful craftsman. Far from despising gems, he 


uses them lavishly when they suit his scheme of 
colour, and he uses them, not because they are 
expensive, but although they are expensive. Yet, 
he will set richly a worthless matrix of opal, and 
carve a dancing girl in a piece of wood of no 
intrinsic value whatever. No material is too 
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common if it is beautiful, none is too rich if it 
suits his purpose, and he knows no limit but 
harmony of colour and proportion. 

From a jeweller’s point of view, it cannot be 
too often repeated that his technique is_ perfect, 
and that no trouble is spared in giving his works 
the highest finish. 

We have heard much of late years that good 
workmanship is useless where the artistic idea 
exists, and we have seen poor examples resulting 
from the application of such a principle. Lalique’s 
opinion on the subject would probably find form in 
a quotation from La Fontaine: “Ils sont trop verts.” 

Now, after so much appreciation, I may per- 
haps be allowed to indulge in a little criticism, 
which, however, will not diminish in the slightest 
degree the admiration we must all entertain for the 
Master of the “New Art.” 

His jewels, it has been said, often with good 
reason, are not made for actual wear, and are more 
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fit to remain as objets d’art within the cases of a 
museum. Sometimes too effeminate and fragile, they 
may be at others too strikingly academic. It is 
probable that few ladies would consent to wear 
some of his most daring productions, and it is 
questionable whether horrible dragons, knots of 
snakes, and other nightmare figures are suitable to 
enhance, or to act as accessory to, dainty feminine 
beauty. The indiscriminate use of “Plique 4 Jour” 
enamel is also technically unjustifiable, as the full 
value of the colours is never given while the piece 
is being worn—unless it be above the head where 
the light can shine through. Jewels, after all, are 
made only to be worn, or they ought to be so. 

Apart from these slight reservations, and in 
spite of what may be said in mild criticism against 
certain of his doctrines, Lalique will always stand 
alone as the real creator and the ablest representa- 
tive of one of the most important artistic movements 
of the nineteenth century. 





THE EXHIBITION 


OF EARLY FLEMISH PICTURES AT BRUGES. 


By OCTAVE MAUS. 


of pictures arranged to present a_ striking 

assemblage of the works of a special period 

or a nation. The exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy, at the Guildhall, at the New Gallery, and 
at the Grafton Gallery have again and again given 
rise to discussions, investigations, comparisons, and 
vehement disputes, such as the serious problem of 
attributing names to works of art is apt to arouse. 
But the Flemish schools of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, whose reaction was felt even in 
Italy itself, have never perhaps been so completely 
represented. Quite apart from the tapestries and 
objets d'art —ivories, lace, embroidery, earthenware, 
china, goldsmiths’ work, etc.—collected at the Hotel 
Gruuthuus, and intended to give a sense of the 
wealth and luxury of the period, the headquarters 
of the Provincial Government contained more than 
four hundred paintings borrowed from the museums 
and churches of Bruges, Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, 
and other cities, besides many from private collec- 
tions in Belgium, England, Germany, France, and 
Italy. ‘The mere sum for which insurance is paid, 
16,000,000 francs (£640,000), gives an idea of the 
importance of this splendid collection, 


Fe et rice first set the example of exhibitions 


Not everything, to be sure, is of the very first 
quality ; the mass is necessarily heterogeneous, com- 
posed of works representing more than two centuries 
of art—the most glorious period of Flemish art, but 


‘at the same time, by its very remoteness, most 


difficult to represent authoritatively. Many of the 
examples, obligingly lent by collectors, have under- 
gone restoration and repainting, and misapplied 
varnish has in some instances darkened or changed 
the colouring. And among the finest panels from 
famous museums and collections certain others have 
slipped in of very disputable merit. This was in- 
evitable, and one cannot seriously blame the com- 
mittee, whose task was an arduous and _ invidious 
one; any more than we can blame them for the 
bad light in the rooms, which were in some spots 
so dark that the works exhibited are scarcely visible. 

The whole effect is nevertheless soothing and 
powerful. The placid genius of the Netherlands, 
combining with a fervent faith the most direct and 
careful study of realities, is seen in all its strength. 
Unlike the genius of France, closer to nature than 
that of Italy—less various, no doubt, but marked by 
greater simplicity and truth, while exempt, on the 
other hand, from Teutonic mysticism—it impresses 
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us by pictorial qualities so lofty and pure that it 
seems to concentrate and embody all the essence of 
painting, as Johann Sebastian Bach epitomises all 


music. 

Colour, and the harmony of colour, richness of 
tone, a velvety brilliancy of paints and glazes— 
these are the prominent characteristics of this 
sumptuous and realistic school of art, rather than 
style and expression. The gratification of the eye is 
its leading aim ; and from Melchior Birederlam and 
the nameless painter of the “Christ” from the 
church of Saint Sauveur, to the latest masters of 
the sixteenth century—the famous portrait painter, 
Pieter Pourbus, and Breughel the elder, who intro- 
duced into his painting the broad humour and 
farcical fun of the topers of his country—the 
descendants of the early Flemings bear unfailing 
witness to the same enthusiastic and jovial feeling, 
the same exuberant passion for sumptuous combina- 
tions of colour. They are painters by instinct, 
while others are painters of set purpose. And they 
are all the same, almost in the same degree; so 
much so that confusion of names is common, and 
that obscurity still hangs over many pictures of 
which the painters are still undetermined. 

After all, what does it matter? Though these 
questions of attribution interest the erudite, the 
artist may be allowed to ignore them, and to in- 
dulge the pleasure he derives from a fine work, 
whoever painted it. Criticism has so frequently 
reversed its decisions that finally we give only 
provisional credit to the names attached to doubtful 
pictures. At Bruges, the committee very judiciously 
decided to assume no responsibility in the matter. 
The catalogue, written by Mr. W. H. James 
Weale, associate of the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
a most learned archzologist, who for years has 
devoted his attention to the history of the Art of 
Bruges, has wisely accepted the names attached to 
the pictures by their owners. If some are 
apocryphal—as is only probable—competent judges, if 
there are any, may rectify them. 

Of all the masters represented at Bruges there are 
two who have been honoured by a particularly im- 
portant mass of collected works—by chance perhaps, 
or perhaps because they do distinguished credit to 
the old Flemish town. These are Memlinc and 
his successor, Gheeraert David. 

The former is represented by more than thirty 
examples, about half of all his known works ; among 
them are eight triptychs, twelve portraits, and a whole 
series of “Virgins” and _ religious compositions, 
enabling us to form a definite idea of the master of 
the “Shrine of Saint Ursula.” These works—lent by 
the museums of Bruges, Brussels, Antwerp, the 
Hague and Hermannstadt, and by the Duke of 
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Devonshire, Mr. Brocklebank and Mr. Salting 
(London), Mr. James Mann (Glasgow), the Duke of 
Anhalt, Prince Lichtenstein, Prince Doria, Messrs. von 
Kauffman, Thiem, Herriman, Schubart, Goldschmidt, 
de Somzée, Clemens, Oppenheim, Mrs. Stephenson 
Clarke and others—form an assemblage of seventy-five 
panels which give to the Bruges exhibition very 
singular interest. They place the varied and un- 
flagging efforts of this artist in the front rank, and for 
the first time allow the public to become thoroughly 
familiar with the works of a master who exerted a 
conspicuous influence over many succeeding genera- 
tions of painters. 

Admire him, but do not imitate him, would 
be the advice now given to students. It is true of 
every great artist that, as painting is the mirror of 
the times, no type of art can start again when it has 
reached its highest goal. We know only too well 
what comes of imitating Memlinc—a very profitable 
industry, to be sure, pursued by many of our con- 
temporaries. The artless attitudes, formal gestures 
and childish details are no doubt pleasing in Memlinc’s 
pictures, but to appreciate them we have to dip our 
spirit in childishness, so to speak. What then is to be 
said of artists who, in the twentieth century, try to 
reduce modern eloquence to the lispings of a rudi- 
mentary tongue? The evolution of art has led to so 














PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. | 


By JAN VAN EYCK. 
From A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. DALED, BRUCES. 
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MADONNA AND SAINTS. 


By JAN VAN EYCK- FROM A PxOTOGRAPH BY A. DALED, BRUGES. 


many discoveries that it would be absurd to maintain 
that it is desirable to go back to the fountain-head of 
Flemish art for a renewal of life for modern painting. 
Yes, admire Memlinc by all means, but beware of 
imitating him. The hieratic images he has im- 
mortalised in such ornate settings have nothing to do 
with the larger, restless, fevered life of our day. ‘That 
demands other methods and other resources for its 
expression. 

Even in the works of Gheeraert David, who came 
to Flanders at Memlinc’s death to carry out that 
master’s tradition, we see the dawn of a freer and 
ampler style. Memlinc had come from the country 
near Mayence ; David was born in Holland. Both, 
however, belonged to Bruges by their long residence in 
that town, while both died in honour and glory, one 
in 1494, the other in 1523. 

Mr. Weale has provided what may be termed a 
positive resurrection of Gheeraert David ; his mission 
is crowned with splendid success. Memlinc’s successor, 
long forgotten and overlooked, now, thanks to Mr. 
Weale, takes due place among the Flemish masters 
of the earliest period. Besides the two large pictures, 


“The Judgment of Cambyses ” and “The Baptism 


of Christ,” which belong to the Town Museum of 
Bruges, we see here the “Virgin and Child with 
Saints and Angels,” from the Rouen Museum, a most 


" remarkable composition ; the “ Virgin with a Peacock,” 


lent by Mr. Oppenheim, and a replica with some 
variations belonging to Lord Crawford ; “ The Virgin 
and Child with Saint Nicholas and Saint Anthony of 
Padua,” from the Somzée collection ; a “ Holy Family,” 
from the von Kauffman collection ; an “ Annuncia- 
tion,” lent by the Hohenzollern Gallery at Sigmaringen ; 
a “Deposition of Christ,” and a “Descent from the 
Cross,” belonging to the Brethren of the Holy Blood 
at Bruges. All these will contribute to popularise the 
name of Gheeraert David. 

If Memlinc and David have been nobly treated, a 
less generous space has been allotted to their seniors, 
Hubert and Jan van Eyck. Some idea was entertained 
of bringing together the whole of the chief work of 
these two brothers : the altar-piece in many panels of 
the “Mystical Lamb.” The dispersed portions are 
the pride of the church of Saint Bavon at Ghent, of 
the Brussels Museum, and of the Berlin Gallery. But 
attempts to that end failed of success. The Brussels 
Gallery alone consented to lend. the shutter panels, on 
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which the van Eyck brothers painted the well-known 
“ Adam and Eve.” Some other choice works do no 
less honour to the genius of these masters; among 
them are the “ Virgin Enthroned, and worshipped by 
Canon van de Paele,” from the Bruges Museum ; the 
“Consecration of Thomas a Becket,” lent by the 
Duke of Devonshire; the “Holy Women at the 
Sepulchre,” lent by Sir F. Cook; the “Virgin with 
the Donor,” from the Antwerp Gallery ; the “ Portrait 
of Jan van Eyck’s Wife,” from the Bruges Museum, 
and others. None of these, however, is to compare 
for expressive charm, beauty of colour, and touching 
realism, with the portraits of “ Arnolfini and his Wife,” 
in the National Gallery in London. 
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The Pieta lately acquired in Genoa by M. A. J. 
Wauters for the Brussels Gallery ; an exquisite “ Virgin 
Nursing the Infant Christ,” belonging to M. Julien 
Matthys; several portraits, among them that of 
“ Bladelin,” lent by M. von Kauffman, and those of a 
“Cardinal and a Priest in a Surplice,” by Mr. Morrell, 
besides other works, less important or less certainly 
authentic, here represent a particularly interesting 
master, whose whole career is wrapped in mystery, 
Rogier van der Weyden. 

Histories of painting preserve the names of the 
“Master of Flémalle,” by whom we here find a 
pleasing “ Virgin Reading,” from the Somzée collec- 
tian ; of Hugo van der Goes, to whom is attributed a 














THE JUDGMENT OF CAMBYSES. 


By GHEERAERT DAVID. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. DALED, BRUGES. 
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picture of a “ Canon with his Patron Saint Victor,” from 
the Glasgow Gallery, and of Pieter Cristus, whose name 
occurs on the curious “Saint Elegius (or Saint Eloi) 
as a Goldsmith,” dated 1449, a fine work lent by 
Baron Oppenheim of Cologne. 

Here again is Dierick (or Thierry) Bouts, who 
died at Louvain in 1475, whose works were for a long 
time not duly distinguished from those ‘of Memlinc, 
The “Last Supper” and the “Martyrdom of Saint 
Erasmus,” from the church of Saint Pierre, Louvain ; 
the “ Martyrdom of Saint Hippolytus,” church of Saint 
Sauveur, Bruges ; and a whole series of various works, 
among which may be noted the “Crucifixion” and 
the “Christ in the House of Simon,” lent by M. Ad. 
Thiem, with a very fine portrait set by Baron Oppen- 
heim in the same frame with one by van Eyck, and 
one by Memlinc, enable us to form an adequate idea 
of this expressive master, who was one of the first 
to introduce an element of human emotion into 
religious subjects. 

Here, too, we find some satirical compositions 
by Jéréme Bosch, the inventor of grotesques, in 
the manner carried on by the ‘elder Breughel ; 
numerous, some to which less famous 
Gherardt van der Meire, 


and, less 
names are attached: 


Simon Marmion, and Gherardt van Haarlem. 
Though Joachim Patinir may be considered as 


the inventor of landscape, so far as the Netherlands 
are concerned, he also produced a number of charm- 
ing pictures with figures. I need only name as 
instances the “Flight into Egypt” from M. von 
Kauffman’s fine collection, and the exquisite “Saint 
John in the Island of Patmos,” lent by Mr. Percy 
Macquoid (London). 

Some portraits and _ religious subjects by 
Quentin Matsys (especially Baron Oppenheim’s 
“Virgin,” and the “Portrait of Gardiner,” lent by 
Prince Lichtenstein); an interesting selection of 
pictures by Mabuse (the “Virgin by a Fountain,” 
from the Glasgow Gallery, and the “ Virgin and 
Child” belonging to the Earl of Northbrook are 
the finest here, in splendour of colouring and 


charm of arrangement); others by Van Orley, by 
Mostaert, Henrik Bles, Marinus van Romerswael, 
and Rogier de Bruges; some rich decorative 
paintings on a gold ground by Lancelot Blondeel, 
the designer of the chimney-piece in the Palais 
de Justice (Hétel de France de Bruges), complete 
this admirable collection of works by painters all 
closely connected by similarity of eye, feeling and 
technique. 

To these, however, must be added the works 
of certain painters known by names based on the 
character of their style: The Master of the 
“Mater Dolorosa ;” the Master of the “ Death of 
the Virgin ;” the “ Master of the half-lengths,” etc. 

The whole group leads the spectator, chrono- 
logically, to two Netherland masters who close with 
a seal of mastery the list of painters who were 
the glory of Flanders in the sixteenth century, 
Pieter Pourbus and Pieter Breughel the elder. 

Bruges, with a thorough appreciation of the 
insight and power of the first of these artists, has 
devoted a whole room to his works on the second 
floor of the Provincial Building. His pictures of 
“Fraternities,” which set before us with startling 
fidelity whole groups of grave, meditative faces, in 
which we seem to recognise the custodians, calm 
and torpid, of the exhibition ; portraits of marked 
individuality, and religious pictures, as the “ Last 
Supper” (from the church of Saint Sauveur), and 
“Mater Dolorosa” (from the church of Saint 
Jacques)—all give evidence of an artist who carried 
a sense of truth to the verge of a passion. 

The characteristic grotesque humour of the 
elder Breughel is represented by only three examples, 
among them a recent acquisition of the Brussels 
Museum, the “Numbering of the People at Bethle- 
hem.” But one, lent from Berlin by M. von 
Kauffman, representing a Flemish legend of the 
“Pays de Cocagne,” is so full of fun and spirit, 
so redolent of high health and good humour, that 
it epitomises the whole work of this most essentially 
Flemish artist of his day. 
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HOW TO DRAW 


IN PEN AND 


INK. 


By HARRY FURNISS. 


one’s best. 
has to accept the incident of greatest importance 
to the story, and not the one that will make the 
best picture ; but those who, like myself, are fortunate 


if one likes doing a thing one is certain to do 


MR. FURNISS AT WORK. (See p. 34.) 
Drawn BY DOROTHY FURNISS. 


enough as a rule to enjoy the privilege of selecting 
or inventing their own subjects, will fix upon a subject 
that would give them the most pleasure to carry out. 

In this short article it is my task to be purely 
technical, and to confine myself to facts in describing 
the art I practise. 

I do not know if all black and white men have 
their days, as I have, for some particular phase of their 
work. By which I mean, that on one day I feel I 
am in a portrait vein; I can draw portrait after 
portrait—more or less, of course, in caricature—and 
hit them all; another day I fail, but I feel it is a 
finishing up day or a landscape day. These personal 
items may possibly puzzle the reader unless I describe, 
as I am asked to do, my method of working. 

Imagine I have to illustrate an article descriptive ot 
public men. First, with a few hieroglyphics, I mark 
the size of the figure, its position, whether sitting or 
standing ; long or short coat ; style of tie, collar, etc., 
and then I draw in the head completely and carefully 
in pen and ink. Having got so far in every case, I 
have a model and pose him as nearly as possible in the 
position I want. I never allow myself to think I have 


When he is illustrating, the artist 


a model before me, but carefully keep my mind on the 
figure I imagine I see on the paper, still undrawn. If 
a figure such as this, the frock coat on the model is 
essential ; it is the coat I am drawing. But for Lord 
Salisbury, very large, or Mr. Balfour, very thin, I have 
this same man and this identical coat. It is merely the 
accidental fold of a coat or crease in trousers that repays 
me for having reference to the model. Having drawn 
the face previous to referring to the model, I first of 
all draw the hands as carefully as possible from life, the 
esthetic, thin fingers of Mr. Balfour, or the. stout 
digits of Lord Salisbury from the same model, the 
model probably having a hand unlike either. Still 
there I have an accidental suggestion, and suggestion 


f 





THE CORRECT LINE. THE WRONG LINE. 


2. LINES CROSSED WHEN 
INK IS DRY. 
(See p. 35.) 


1. LINES CROSSED BEFORE 
INK IS DRY. 


in drawing in black and white from a model is all one 


can expect. Another advantage of drawing from 
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models is that the light and 
shade around the figure is 
often valuable. To draw 
from photographs when a 
realistic result is required 
is fatal. ‘There is a grey- 
ness and flatness in pho- 
tography, the very opposite 
to what draughtsmen for 
reproduction in print should 
strive for. 

My mentioning models 
reminds me that I have 
made a mistake by having 
the same model too often. 
Every caricaturist, like 
every comedian, has some 
favourite trick, whether of 
composition or detail. I 
have a certain way of 
drawing what I have con- 
sidered a comic hand. Now 
by working from models 
such mannerism ought to 
be impossible, but I have 
had models who, in imita- 


tion of my inventive hands, got theirs into my hack- 
neyed positions, and consequently an artist might 
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1. THE ROUGH SKETCH. 


if they have not their 
own marked mannerisms, 
will imitate the artist’s>— 
and after the face, the 
hands are the most im- 
portant part of the work. 

Having drawn the 
hands carefully, and the 
figure in a bold, rough 
way, getting valuable blacks 
here and there, I put aside 
the drawings, and when 
the model has departed, I 
quietly finish the drawings 
to my liking. By com- 
pleting the figure from the 
model one is likely to 
work too much, as if mak- 
ing a study for reference 
in place of a sketch for 
reproduction. 

Quite unconsciously I 
always adopt the facial ex- 
pression of the subject I 
am drawing. I am fre- 
quently reminded of this, 


either by my model laughing or when alone by some 
muscular pain caused by my keeping an extravagant 


doubt if I used models at all. As hands are so expression for too long a time. But, surely, this is 


important it is as well to change models ; for these, 


2. SKETCH WITH HEAD CAREFULLY DRAWN. 


only another confession of sincerity in my work ! 


3. THE FINISHED PORTRAIT. 
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Reference to muscles suggests to me to confess my 
secret in working long hours without fatigue. 
When drawing from models, which is not more 
than a tenth of my time, I sit at a desk attached 
to an easel. I stand nine-tenths of my working 
hours at a high table with my drawing on an office 
slope ; at times for a change, when working late 
at night, after a heavy day, I kneel on a chair and 
place my drawing on a table. This is a practice 
I can recommend. I am always careful to work in 
a good light, not electric, and now at the age of 
forty-eight I can see the finest work and have never 
required the aid of glasses. When I get tired in the 
afternoons I drink tea—it is the only stimulant to 
work on during the day. But if I have to work after 
dinner I drink champagne at my meal, and nothing 
else. Claret or spirits make one languid, cham- 
pagne brings one to working point, and prevents 
fatigue. I do not work if I can help it for an hour 
after my meals; and unless I am compelled, I never 
work when I am out of health. I have drawn pages 
for Punch ill in bed with my pulse at 102, and I 
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have drawn in an express train, and in an Atlantic 
storm, and I have been once guilty of drawing when 
I was fast asleep ! 

First of all, I think out my subject well. I 
see it in my mind’s eye before I see it on paper. 
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I am sure it is a mistake to feel one’s way with 
a pencil, rubbing out and changing about, till by 
chance something comes near enough to one’s idea. 
It is a common expression with an author puzzling 
over a sentence, “I'll write it down and see how 


it looks.” The same method, if method such can 
be called, is even more common with the artist. 
To sketch out an idea for an elaborate picture may 
be absolutely necessary, but with an illustrator who . 
has only design and not colour to carry through, 
the design should be in his mind and almost 
mechanically come out at the point of his pen or his 
pencil.. This should be inevitable to the practised 
professional. William Morris had his elaborate 
designs so well thought out, that when he took up 
his pencil or brush, he began in one corner, finish- 
ing inch by inch as he went on, and the idea as a 
whole grew and made one perfect design when com- 
plete. In drawing for illustrated papers a designer 
should, in the same way, first draw his background, 
and then his figures, so as to make them stand out 
in proper relief by mere strength of line, and not 
by returning to them to work them up, should the 
work around weaken the figures. 

It is well to remember :that nowadays nearly any 
drawing can be reproduced, but it is quite a different 
matter to print them. The first thing to consider 
is, how and where is the drawing to be printed. 
If in THe Macazine oF Art, the finest work will 
have justice done to it; if for rapid printing on a 
rotary machine, only the plainest strong lines can 
possibly be reproduced ; if for cheap magazines, the 
happy medium is advisable. 


I frequently draw in pen and ink right away, 
but if I use a pencil first it is to give the merest 
suggestion. Drawing over pencil lines that have 
been rubbed out injures the surface of the paper, 
and consequently the pen does not travel so well. 
Rubbing the pencil lines out after the drawing is 
finished may rub off some of the ink as well, and 
thus weaken some of the fine lines, which will, in 
consequence, come “rotten” in reproduction. 

I am a very rapid worker, often making a 
sketch of two or three figures filling a page the 
size of THe MacazinE oF Art, to find, when 
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finished, that the ink is wet in every portion of the 
drawing. Now, when cross-hatching it is wise to 
draw one set of lines some time before the other, 
not crossing them until the ink is dry. Otherwise 
the result will be bad when the drawing is reproduced. 

In shading, the pen should be used as if it were a 
brush: the line must begin fine, broaden with the 
sweep of the pen, and end fine. If used with equal 
pressure, with a sudden stop, the line when printed 
will end with a blob and the effect will be unfortunate. 
The difference is here easily seen. Very seldom, 
indeed, have I to complain of the reproduction of my 
work, for I always draw on smooth white card with a 
very black ink, giving every chance to the camera for 
reproduction. Watering the ink so as to give a 
greyish line in the work on the face or background 
makes the original look well, but the reproduction 
must of necessity be bad. Give every line its 
chance firm and black, as fine as you like but sound, 
and you will have as little to complain of. I use 
“ Waterproof” Indian ink. 

For fine lines on the face, etc., I draw with an 
ordinary crow-quill, not a mapping nib, but Gillott’s 
No. 659. For the rest of my work I use the same 
pen as I write with, Perry & Co.’s No. 39 fine. It is 
a curious shape and has the extraordinary advantage 
of making as thin a line as I want and the very 
broadest. This pen also holds the ink well. I might 
say of it what my dirty old tramp said of soap in the 
sketch I made with such a pen as this for Punch, 
“T used your pen twenty years ago, and since then I 
have used no other.” Neither that sketch in Punch 
_ nor this paragraph has been designed by me _ for 
advertising purposes ! 

There are three ways of correcting a mistake in a 
pen and ink drawing. Scratching the portion to be 
altered out with a penknife, painting over it with flake 
white, or sticking a piece of paper over the portion to 
be redrawn. As a matter of fact I very seldom erase ; 
when I do I adopt the first, scratch out with a sharp 
knife ; really a dissecting knife as shown here is the 
best for the purpose. After scratching away the faulty 
portion of the work I use the side of the blade to 
smooth down the rough paper, thus giving another 
surface to draw on over the portion scratched. Paint- 
ing out is clumsy, and also difficult to work over, as 
the paint may break and fall off. The sticking of 
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paper over the part to be redrawn is unwise, as the 
paper is on a different plan, although slight, to the rest 
of the drawing, and the camera in photographing the 
drawing for reproduction will not have the same focus 
equally all over. When you have scraped out a 
portion of the drawing as here described, burnish the 
card on the other side, thus raising the surface to the 
same plane as the rest. 

For reproduction I always draw on Hot-pressed 
Bristol Boards. Paper with a tooth should be avoided, 
as the lines drawn on any grained surface cannot be 
sound. It is no doubt pleasanter to draw on a grained 
surface than on a polished one. But, I once more 
repeat, give the reproduction every chance. It is a 
mechanical process, and has no respect for artistic 
eccentricity or carelessness. 

In sketching from nature, in pen and ink, back- 
grounds, street scenes or interiors, I save time by 
drawing before I start upright and horizontal lines, 
and lines to point of sight, faintly in pencil, as shown 
in this diagram. With these to guide me I can draw 
the scene at once correctly. To carry drawing-ink 
safely, a small piece of sponge in any ordinary small 
bottle will keep the ink from spilling and also keep 
it moist. 

I shall have something to say of the method in 
the madness of those who wilfully ignore plain sailing 
drawing and other peculiarities of different artists in 
a future article. I here confine my remarks to the 
way in which I work in pen and ink for reproduction, 
and in this brief article I have mentioned all the 
technicalities I can think of. I have only to confess, 
in conclusion, that I sometimes make exceptions to 
the rules I have here put on record: for general 
observance. I have worked on all sorts of paper, 
with all kinds of ink, and have used extraordinary 
pens, or peculiar substitutes for them. I have drawn 
the portrait in last, instead of beginning with it. 
With a great deal of my work I never use a model 
at all, necessarily ; in fact, there is not a point I have 
emphasised in this little paper which I have not 
frequently violated. But that is because I have had 
to work under all sorts of conditions. When I have 
worked in my studio I work in the way which I 
have quite frankly endeavoured to describe in these 
pages, and which I confidently commend to students 
and artists in pen and ink. 
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By ANNIE MCLEISH. 


THE NATIONAL COMPETITION OF ART SCHOOLS, 1902. 
DECORATIVE ART OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 


I.—By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, late Curator of 
the National Gallery. 


BOUT thirty years ago a notable reform was 
initiated in the style and character of what 


is commonly called “industrial art ;” that 


is to say, art which finds expression in the 
design of objects intended primarily for use in every 


household. This change of fashion—for fashion it 
must be called—may be ascribed to various causes. 
The revival of picturesque architecture for domestic 
buildings and the difficulty which genre painters 
found in rendering scenes of modern life tolerable 
on canvas, when it was de rigueur that all acces- 
sories should be carefully represented, had no doubt 
an influence in effecting this change. Public taste 
began to recoil from the uninteresting and clumsy 
objects with which, under the general term of 
“furniture and fittings,” English homes had been 
filled during the early Victorian age. 

The design of cabinet-work, of textile fabrics, 
wall-papers, metal-work, and pottery, which had 
hitherto been left to the caprice of tradesmen, was 
gradually undertaken by better educated hands. A 
re-growth of ecclesiastical sentiment, with the 
material requirements which attended it, led our 
younger architects and decorators to study the con- 
tents of art-museums and other repositories of ancient 
handicraft both at home and abroad. They found 
in such collections many an object fit for domestic 


purposes, and combining grace of form and colour 
with practical utility. The result of these studies 
soon appeared. Vulgarities of tastes, perverted con- 
ceptions of ornaments, and mis-adaptation of material 
were henceforth to be banished from every English 
church, Why, it was asked, should they be 
tolerated in any English home? 

Pugin had long ago inveighed against the absur- 
dities of a modern drawing-room. ‘No Nineteenth 


‘Century painter could attempt to rival the scenes of 


contemporary life depicted by Ter Borch or Metsu, 
because there was no “interior” available as a back- 
ground for his figure. 

The reform evoked by these and like considera- 
tions did not, at first, escape the errors which attend 
most reforms. The domestic furniture provided for 
householders who had been converted to the new 
doctrine was too archaic in style and too primitive 
in form to commend itself generally. It savoured 
too much of medizvalism. ‘To Philistines, indeed, 
it seemed decidedly uncomfortable. Time went on, 
and by degrees designers found that the Sixteenth 
and Seve~teenth Centuries afforded examples of art 
manufacture quite as picturesque as the productions 
of an earlier age, and far more adaptable to modern 
requirements, Old country mansions were explored 
with the object of finding relics of ancient handi- 
craft worthy of reproduction. The late Mr. W. 
Burges, in some of the first “ Cantor Lectures ” 
delivered at the Society of Arts, had called attention 
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to the degeneracy of modern taste, and pointed out 
the general principles which might ensure its better- 
ment. 

Literary advocacy by itself would hardly have 
appealed to the British public with success, but 
luckily practical efforts were made to produce and 
supply many articles of domestic ware which, in 
their simplicity and general design, constituted a 
protest against the taste—or rather the absence of 
taste—that had hitherto prevailed in ordinary manu- 
facture. 

They have since been largely imitated. The 
naive and sometimes crude productions which in those 
days passed under the name of “ art-furniture” have 
been parodied, modified, and occasionally vulgarised by 
later hands. There are at present many London shops 
where cabinets, curtains, carpets, and metal work of 
excellent design can be obtained at half the price 
such articles cost in the ’sixties. We have learnt 
by degrees that good taste need not be Jizarre, nor 
limited in its development to the whims of a clique. 
But it is certain that the picturesque element which 
has become conspicuous in the appointment of 


many English homes may be traced to the early 
efforts of William Morris and Burne-Jones. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to expect in an 
eclectic age that a change of fashion affecting any 


branch of art should be either uniformly adopted or 
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permanently maintained. Reforms accomplished in 
the style of handicraft at the period above mentioned 
were considerable, but the general principles on 
which they were based did not meet with universal 
recognition, and in some departments of manufacture 
they were persistently ignored. Ceramic art, for 
instance, was but slowly influenced by the new 
doctrines. In the case of hardware they were 
preached in vain. It is one of the most remarkable 
facts in the development of modern taste that while 
nearly every other form of British industry has 
reflected in its productions the so-called zsthetic 
impulse of the last generation, china, dinner ser- 
vices and tea sets have remained nearly as un- 
interesting as they were half a century ago. 

In other departments of manufacture there has 
been of late an evident apostasy from artistic creeds 
which were accepted during the Purist reformation. 
The simple diapers and modest patterns then in 
vogue for curtain stuffs have been replaced by bolder 
devices based on realistic forms of fruit and foliage, 
while the modern calico-printer is now re-adopting 
for his chintzes the sprawling groups of flowers and 
ribbons which were regarded as examples of flat 
heresy in the last decade. 

The Exhibition of students’ work lately held 
by the Board of Education in South Kensington, 
and consisting of designs submitted for the National 
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Competition of 1902, has afforded an excellent 
opportunity to those interested in the subject of 
observing the trend of modern taste in art-manu- 
facture and the direction of its encouragement by 
the State. 

The Exhibition was full of surprises. Some of the 
work was conspicuously good. A great deal more of it 
was, unfortunately, greatly the reverse. There are not 
a few instances in which the outcome of scholar-like 
ability seems to have escaped recognition by the 
Examiners, while other examples indicating a ten- 
dency to extravagance and even ineptitude of design 
have secured premiation. It is true that in their 
Official Report on the awards some of the authorities 
wisely caution competitors against the follies of 
what is called L’Art Nouveau. But in reference to 
another section of handicraft a complaint is raised 
that “hackneyed forms” are repeated. If by this 
expression the Examiners mean that the designs in 
question are based too much upon types familiar to 
the students of ancient art, I can only say, after a 
careful inspection of the work, that I regret there 
is no more reason to complain. 

Ruskin once deftly pointed out that it is no 
more possible to invent a new style of architecture 
than to invent a new language, and he went on 
to show that the best art of all ages was gradually 
developed from what had gone before. Whenever 
a new departure has suddenly taken place, the result 
has been failure. Now if this is true of architecture 
it is more true of what is commonly called “ Indus- 
trial art.” The reason is obvious. It is only by a 
process of evolution that the most suitable shapes for 
cabinet work, metal fittings, pottery and other objects 
of manufacture have been reached. It is true 
that, as time goes on, considerations of convenience 
or cost may require a modification of those shapes. 
But any attempt at a violent change of general 
form, and of that type of decoration which ap- 
propriately grows out of general form, will strike 
every educated eye as not only bizarre, but un- 
practical. 

Considering the admirable specimens of artistic 
handicraft ranging in date from the 15th to the 
17th century which are accessible to students at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, I have often been 
astonished at the little evidence which these Annual 
Competition designs afford that such specimens have 
been profitably examined. In the present exhibition 
realistic studies from nature, whether of the human 
figure, animal life, foliage or flowers, often rise to a 
high level of excellence. Even the more advanced 
class of work (22a), in which the forms of beasts, 
fish and plants are treated with a view to their 
adaptation to ornament, is in several instances well 


understood and deftly executed. In this class, the 
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drawings executed by Mr. P. Arthur, Miss J. G. 
Slade, Mr. W. H. Meggs, Miss G. Kemp, Mr. C. 
Beese, Miss A. Gimson, and Miss D. B. Martin may 
be mentioned as creditable examples. But the moment 
competitors in the succeeding class (23c) endeavour 
to utilise their skill in the field of actual design, 
most of them betray a curious incapacity. 

This is especially noticeable in some of the pat- 
terns for textile fabrics, woven silk hangings, printed 
cretonnes and muslins ; while admirers of “ Venetian 
point” and other types of really fine old lace will 
look in vain for any attempt to revive the ancient 
character of an art which two centuries ago was 
treated with consummate skill. 

Speaking generally, the designs for wall-papers 
are not nearly so good as they were some years since, 
and this deterioration may be observed not only 
here but in the new pattern books at decorators’ 
shops where the daintily conventionalised foliage and 
judiciously balanced proportion of “figures” to 
“ground ” which distinguished specimens of the so- 
called “Queen Anne” style are now replaced by 
vulgar imitations of the French school. 

Some of the decorative “friezes” are cleverly 
handled ; but in the sections devoted to pottery, 
metal work, and jewellery, few of the competitors 
have achieved that abstractive treatment of natural 
form which is the real secret of excellence in old 
art. 

The only remedy for this defect lies in the care- 
ful study of early examples as a basis of principle in 
design. It is satisfactory to find that one section in 
these classes has been devoted to the illustration of 
such objects. The examples should, however, be 
selected with a view to practical utility and modern 
requirements rather than on account of their archaic 
interest. For the purpose of technical reproduction 
a carefully measured drawing of an old_ brass 
fender is likely to be more useful than an elaborate 
copy from a Byzantine mosaic. 

It may perhaps be said of decorative art, as well 
as of philosophy, that “the noblest study of man- 
kind is man ;” and it is not a little remarkable that 
almost all the best designs submitted in this com- 
petition include some representation of the human 
figure. Among them may be mentioned several 
works exhibited in class 23f, viz. :—a bas-relief, by 
Miss K. Fisher, representing three female saints 
kneeling while an angel plays on a harp (196), a 
spirited and modelled design, by Mr. J. J. Purdie, 
for a frieze (253), and two memorial tablets by Mr. 
R. J. Emerson and Mr. D. H. Hodge (531 and 643), 
which have caught something of the spirit of Early 
Renaissance art. 

I have purposely limited my remarks in this 
article to the field of design as applied to manu- 
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stern realities ot existence ; and who 
have been driven to compromise and 
to undertake, perhaps, quite uncon- 
genial tasks because such are the 
most lucrative. 

On the other hand, just be- 
cause the student is of an impres- 
sionable age he is particularly liable 
(and that in proportion as he may 
chance to be deficient in resources 
of his own) to affectation and ex- 
aggeration and to mimicking the 
tricks and trifles of the moment. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s caprices, with- 
out his marvellous technique ; French 
or Japanese mannerisms, without 
their dainty manipulation, are in- 
tolerable. Again, the decorative 
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facture. But in the department of pictorial art there 
were exhibited here many drawings and sketches which 
deserve a separate notice. 


IIl.—By AYMER VALLANCE. 


HERE may be persons who regard those yet 
in a state of pupilhood as undeserving of 
much notice, persons who would prefer all 
the space in their art magazines to be de- 

voted to bygone artists and contemporaries already 
holding an assured position in the art world. Mere 
students’ productions are too inex- 
perienced and too full of weaknesses 
for their taste. Perhaps it may be 
so. The errors and infirmities in- 
cidental to youth I do not deny ; 
nevertheless I make bold to assert 
that there are qualities in students’ 
work to be sought as a rule in vain 
in that of older men. The very 
fact of anyone being a student im- 
plies that he or she is as yet not 
dependent on earning a_ livelihood 
out of the proceeds of the profes- 
sion of artist. ‘The work is there- 
fore fresher, more ingenuous, nay, 
more full of fervour and inspiration 
than that of others who have had 
their early ideals tarnished, their 
beliefs shocked and shattered, their 
ambitions blunted with disappoint- 
ment through struggling with the 


properties of the teazle and the 
money-plant or “honesty,” but little 
esteemed, apparently, by the artists 
of former times, have succeeded in 
attracting the attention of modern 
designers ; so much so, indeed, that one may count 
on meeting these familiar features in a contemporary 
collection of art work as infallibly as one might have 
counted on khaki and South Africa figuring in the 
latest Royal Academy Exhibition. The pretty device 
of rendering the flat seed-pods of honesty by discs 
of mother-of-pearl inlay is so tempting to the 
designer that it is apt to be used without suffi- 
cient discrimination. Would it not have a salutary 
effect if an enactment were to be passed by the 
authorities of the Board of Education prohibiting the 
representation of the teazle and money-plant in any 


MODELLED FRIEZE. 


By JAMES PURDEY. 
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of the schools within their jurisdiction for, say, the 
next five years? It might prove a temporary 
grievance for the élite to be driven to invent some 
alternative badge, but it would save two beautiful 
forms in nature from being utterly done to death. 
It is, therefore, very refreshing to see Mr. 
George Atkins’ stencilled wall-filling based on a 


STENCILLED WALL HANGING. 
By GEORGE ATKINS. 


variety of flower that is not too common in orna- 
ment. The leading lines of the pattern are well 
accentuated, and though the stem disappears behind 
the flowers, yet the trend of it is adequately con- 
veyed to the eye by the curved grouping of the 
three flower heads themselves. Miss Simpson’s 
drawings of Edinburgh are picturesquely treated, 
but not to the extent—a common fault in drawings 
of this kind—of impairing the architectural detail. 
One might, however, well have dispensed with the 
commonplace domestic incidents of washing-day. 


The three remaining illustrations sound a note 
of higher interest inasmuch as they are figure com- 
positions. In Mr. Purdey’s modelled frieze the two 
pairs of figures perfectly match and balance one 
another in general outline, and yet are saved from 
monotony by minor differences of attitude, facing, as 
they do, alternately, towards and away from the 
spectator; an expedient that is not adopted as 
often as it might be in designs ‘where repeated 
figures are introduced. A repetition such as 
occurs in the present instance ought to work out 
agreeably. 

Miss Geraldine Morris’s sustained imagination 
carries her through several series of excellent decora- 
tive designs for book illustration. But the artist, 
through relying too much on this same faculty of 
imagination, has miscalculated the proper relative 
sizes of the figures in the foreground, distance, and 
middle distance. ‘The composition of Miss McLeish 
does not present the same difficulty, and it is on that 
account, in spite of a somewhat pictorial treatment, 
the more satisfactory. 

On the whole, the standard of the exhibits, as 
compared with that of previous years, showed no 
falling off ; there are fewer signs of wayward eccen- 
tricity, and, what is most gratifying, there was a 
number of good architectural designs. Of such 
paramount importance is this study that the student 
who has acquired a knowledge of architectural con- 
struction and the historic styles need desire no better 
equipment for advance, whatever branch of art he 
elect to pursue. 

And, lastly, the authorities are to be congratulated 
on having abandoned the policy of prudery which on 
previous occasions relegated most of the studies of 
the nude to a camera obscura screened off from the 
remainder of the Exhibition. This year, for the 
first time, there was no res:riction, nor implied 
suspicion of immodesty, as when a curtain used to 
forbid, and yet provoke, the curious visitor to enter 
by stealth. Whatever drawings are hung now may 
be seen -of all, openly and without dissimulation. 
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THE PRINT ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
By W. ROBERTS. 
HE acquisitions at the Print Room of the 
British Museum have been both numerous 
and of exceptional interest during the last 


few months. But quite the most important, 
so far as English art is concerned, is a portrait study, 


by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in crayons and stump, of 
Miss Theophila Gwatkin for the picture called 
“Lesbia.” It is a head and bust of a young girl in 
a three-quarter pose, turned to left, eyes looking 
down, eyebrows lifted with a mournful expression, 
and the hair escaping from a muslin cap tied with 
ribbon ; at the bottom of the extreme right hand of 
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PORTRAIT STUDY OF MISS THEOPHILA GWATKIN (“LESBIA"). 


By Sin JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. IN THE BRriTISH Museum. 


the drawing, which measures 18 inches by 12 inches, 
is the artist’s signature, “J. R.” This is a study for 
the picture of a girl holding a dead bird in her lap, 
called “ Lesbia,” which was painted in 1786, and is 
now the property of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. It 
was engraved in stipple by F. Bartolozzi (8 inches 
by 6} inches), and was published in May, 1789, 
under the title of “Simplicity.” The picture was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy of 1789 (No. 92 
6 





in the Catalogue), and in consequence of Horace 
Walpole’s verdict, “Pretty, hands bad,” it is possi- 
ble that Sir Joshua painted in the flowers which 
appear in one of the two examples of the picture. 
Theophila Gwatkin was the daughter of Richard 
Lovell Gwatkin and “Offy” Palmer, Sir Joshua’s 
favourite niece, and married a Mr. Lowther. In 
addition to this, the study is still further interesting 
from the fact that the finished picture is justly 

















ALEXANDER POPE. 


By JONATHAN RICHARDSON. IN THE BRriTiSH Museum. 





regarded as one of Reynolds’s most charming delin- 
eations of English child life, as may be seen by the 
reproduction published in so accessible a book as 
Mr. Pulling’s monograph on Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
“The Great Artists” series (page 89) ; the drawing, 
which is here reproduced, was formerly in the pos- 
session of Laura C. Gwatkin, wife of General Steel, 
to whom it descended from the mother of the sitter. 

A drawing of considerable interest by Thomas 
Gainsborough is among the recent acquisitions ; it 
is a sketch in black chalk for the celebrated picture 
of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland now at 
Windsor Castle, of which a photographic reproduc- 
tion appears in Mrs. Bell’s work on Gainsborough 
(facing page 76). The drawing was lot 106 in the 
sale of Sir John Charles Robinson’s collection on 
April 21 last. A characteristic drawing in black 
chalk and water-colours on grey paper by Patrick 
Nasmyth has also been acquired ; it represents a 
road over an open heathy common, with a few 
scattered cottages on its further skirts,, woods and 
distant hills beyond, and a grey sky. 

But perhaps the most interesting among the 
recent acquisitions is a volume containing thirty- 
nine drawings of portraits of Jonathan Richardson. 
The Print Room already possesses an exceedingly 
fine series of drawings by the two Jonathan 
Richardsons, whose activity, extending as it did 
over a century (the elder was born in 1665, and 
his son lived until 1771), covers a highly in- 
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teresting period of our national history—a period 
of “hackney bards and hackney coaches” it is 
true, but with many points of artistic interest. 
The two Richardsons were authors as well as 
artists, and their “ Account of some of the Statues, 
Bas-reliefs, Drawings, and Pictures in Italy, &c., 
Sen. 
By Mr. Ricnarpson, re 
Jun.,” 

published in 1722, is not only full of quaint and 
interesting information about pictures and col- 
lections, many of which no longer exist, but is * 
one of the earliest guides to the artistic treasures 
of the Continent. The elder Richardson had a 
perfect passion for drawing his own fat face; 
posterity cannot complain of a lack of his own 
portraits of himself, for in the very fine series of 
drawings already in the British Museum there are 
at least ten of himself and three of his son. The 
new volume includes a correspondingly generous 
supply both of his own portrait and of that of his 
son. In spite of this curious fact, the new volume 
(which came from the son’s auction after his death 
in 1771) is one of very great interest to the 














HEAD OF A MAN. 


By MANTEGNA. IN THE BRITISH MuSeuM. 
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STAG. 


By RIN-SEN. IN THe British Museum. 


student of English postraits. ‘The most important 
is the head of Alexander Pope (No. 5), with a 
couplet by the artist himself :— 


“Your friend but gives the Bay you had before, 
Friendship wou’d fain, but friendship can no more.” 


Pope crossed out “but” and substituted “e’en” 
in the last line; and the younger Richardson has 
written on the back of the drawing, “The verses 


were my father’s, Mr. Pope made ,the little 
alteration, perhaps they were better before.” The 
drawing is dated Jan. 31, 1733. There are also 
portraits of Martin Ffolkes, the President of the 
Royal Society, dated 1735; of John Locke; of 
the Prince of Orange, dated Nov. 9, 1733, 
“drawn from memory immediately after the 
Prince’s Levée and reckoned extremely like, but a 
little too robust,” which fault the artist committed 
on purpose, as the Prince had only just recovered 
from an illness. ‘There are two of the Prince of 
Wales, one nearly full face, dated Sept. 20, 1736, 
and the other in profile, dated five days later. 
Cheselden, the surgeon; Dr. Meade, the famous 
collector of objects of art and books (dated Oct. 
5, 1738); Gordon, the translator of Tacitus; and 
Andrew Hay, a dealer in pictures and drawings, 
are also among the number; and of several of 


these it may be reasonably questioned whether 
there are any other portraits in existence. Some 
of the drawings are of portraits from celebrated 
pictures: a mask of Charles II is after Richard- 
son’s master John Riley, and is dated 1689; two 
of Oliver Cromwell are after Lely ; one of Louis 
XIV is after an engraving by Vanschuppen; and 
another of Athenais de Mortemar, Marquise de 
Montespan—the only female portrait in the col- 
lection—is after Le Brun. Mention may be here 
made of a singularly beautiful drawing in coloured 
chalks by Lely of a half-length figure of a man, 
nearly full face, and wearing a large wig, also 
among the recent additions. 

Of the “primitives,” there are several im- 
portant additions, notably a probably unique im- 
pression from an Italian copperplate of the fifteenth 
century, at one time in the Sternberg collection, 
and described by Passavant, vol. v, pp. 23, 46; 
it is of a rocky landscape over which a torrent 
appears rushing from the sea, various grotesque and 
some wild animals are attacking and hunting each 
other, on the left a dragon attacking a lion. A 
few of the recently acquired drawings include one 
by Piero di Cosimo, of Ariadne sleeping on a 
couch, with a view of a ship in the distance, 
and nude full-length figures drawn from the antique 
on either side; a pencil drawing by Andrea 
Solario of the head of a man, apparently an 
ecclesiastic; an example of Vicenzo Catena, 
apparently a portrait intended to represent a saint, 
but with the head unfinished; a whole-length 
figure of a Pope reading, by Cosimo Rosselli; a 
singularly fine black chalk drawing by Mantegna 
of the head of a man, 10 inches by 6} inches, 
which was in the Gibson Carmichael sale in May 
last (where it realised 105 guineas); an interior by 
Bonifazio, with figures at a table; and a nude 
male figure by Rembrandt. Mention may also 
be made of a charming drawing of the Grand 
Canal, Venice, by Guardi, and of an allegorical 
figure of “Patience,” by H. S. Beham, dated 
1540. 

The collection of Japanese prints and drawings 
in the British Museum is well known to be the 
finest in Europe; the collection was very consider- 
ably augmented last year by large purchases from 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, but as these have only recently 
been officially arranged they may be regarded as 
recent acquisitions. The more important of the 
pictures bought last year include a “Buddha” by 
Takuma Shoga, blackened and damaged by incense 
smoke, but very fine—it dates from the twelfth 
century, and was formerly attributed to Kanaoka ; 
“ Manzai Dancers ” by Sotatsu (seventeenth century), 
an admirable example of a great and rare painter, 
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FROM THE DORSETSHIRE CLIFFS. 


By JOHN BRETT, A.R.A. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 


the master of the famous Korin; a “Courtesan,” 


by Miyagawa Choshun (eighteenth century) ; 


“White Peony,” ascribed to Korin, but probably 
by his pupil Watanabé Shiko (eighteenth century) ; 


and “Deer and Falling Maple Leaves,” by Rin- 


sen (nineteenth century), a pupil ot the famous 
Mori Sosen, and possibly finished by that master 
—Rin-sen was probably an aristocratic amateur. 
This year the Trustees have bought from Mrs. 
Hart about four hundred Japanese colour prints, 

















SUMMER. 


By ARNESBY BROWN. IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
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but iuese are not yet mounted 
or available for students. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
OF BRITISH ART. 
(“TATE GALLERY.”) 

WO of last year’s 
Chantrey _ purchases, 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
“Flower Girl” (No. 

1900), and “Morning,” by 

Mr. Arnesby Brown, have 

been hung in the gallery (No. 

1897). A characteristic work 

by the late Mr. John Brett, 

A.R.A., has been presented 

by Mrs. Brett and hung in 

the water-colour room (No. 





and represents the artist at his 
best. Large in size it is very 
elaborate in drawing, and the 
execution is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the Pre-Raphaelite 
manner. 

“A Landscape” by J. W. 
Allen (No. 1904) has been 
presented by J. W. Bacon, 
Esq., and “ Paysan” (a Pea- 
sant), a bust in bronze, by 
Professor Lantéri, by a number 
of his students, “as a mark 
of gratitude.” The great 
“Court of Death” by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., has now 
been permanently hung in the 


Watts Room (No. 1894), and 








1902). ‘From the Dorsetshire 


Cliffs” is charming in colour, A PEASANT. 


By EDOUARD LANTERI. 


looks very noble in its present 
position. 


IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 
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ART SALES OF 


1902.—PART I. 


PICTURES. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


the art sale season which closed at the end 
of July has not been one of an_ epoch- 


a the picture collector’s point of view 


making type. No single fine collection of 
pictures has come up for sale, although the list of 
small properties which have come into the market 
is perhaps longer than ever. ‘The period is dis- 
tinctly favourable to the sale of small properties of 
one or more fine pictures by the old masters; much 
more so, indeed, than when there is a “run” of big 
collections in the sale room. The reasons are obvious : 
the big sales nearly always have the effect of swamping 
the smaller ones, and the average collector would 
rather pay an exorbitant price fora picture at a Dudley 
dispersal than obtain a first-rate work at below its real 
value in a sale of no particular note. Pedigree with 
pictures, as with horses and dogs, is a factor of very 
high moment. That it is not everything we have re- 
peatedly seen during the past season, when pictures with 
long pedigrees have sold for comparatively little, and 





those with none at all have reached surprising figures ; 
but the rule holds good, generally speaking. 

Taking the broader view of this year’s art sales, 
we must admit that the season has been one of 
very considerable interest and of very high importance. 
The Gibson Carmichael and Dunn-Gardner sales, and 
the dispersal of a further portion of the apparently in- 
exhaustible stock of Signor Bardini, have preserved the 
year from being of a mediocre type. At the first 
mentioned of these three great sales the enormous 
average of £181 per lot was attained, and it may be 
reasonably questioned whether the annals of English 
auctions can show such an amazing average for a two days 
dispersal of one property. That the gross total of the 
receipts at Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’ from 
November to July is quite up to the average may, 
I think, be taken for granted. ‘That they are enormous 
will be at once seen from the tabular statement 
formulated beneath. It must be remembered that 
this list includes only the important sales, each of 
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which has a homogeneous character. There have 
been, in addition to those quoted below, scores of 
miscellaneous sales the totals of which alone would 
fully justify their being here mentioned, but they are 
not included for very good reasons. 


The Dudley jewels, July 4, 31 lots . £89,526 
Pictures of old masters and modern artists, 


May 31, 116 lots , 59,604 
Gibson Carmichael, works of art, May 

12-13, 272 lots . ‘ 49,273 
Bardini, works of art and pictures May 

26-30, 650 lots . , 45,827 
Boore, stock jewellery, objects of art sik 

vertu, May-July, 1,553 lots - 40,558 
Dunn-Gardner, silver and objects of art, 

April 29-30, 287 lots . . - 39,020 
Beckett, decorative objects and furniture, 

May 8-9, 225 lots ; 33,371 
Matheson (and others), jewels, etc., March ;, 

108 lots ‘ » 24,052 
Massey-Mainwaring, euiahiies, jnniiine 

objects, July 2-4, 376 lots 22,067 
Porcelain and tapestry from various sources, 

June 24, 145 lots (about) ‘ - 20,000 
Loudon, old porcelain, Feb. 4-6, 391 lots . 16,575 
Porcelain, tapestry, etc., July 18, 158 lots 14,000 
Battle Abbey heirlooms, March 6, 7, 8, 242 

lots 12,495 
Lucas, modern ieee wa drawings, Jon 

7-9, 291 lots 9,971 
Drawings by old masters, May 12- 1, 451 

lots 9,491 
Ionides, objects of at, March 13- 14, 291 

lots - 297 
Cooper, remaining wailing Aevils 12, i“ 15, 

491 lots ; 8,172 
Propert, works of art, Same II- 14, 478 lots 7,989 
De Grey, porcelain, June 10, 165 lots 6,265 
Keele Hall -heirlooms, June 7, 107 lots. 5,947 
Robinson, works of art, April 17-18, 283 lots 5938 
Surridge, furniture, etc., July 24-25, 302 lots 5,400 
Lucas, porcelain and sali of pasiame 5-6, 

323 lots ; 5,051 
Beaufoy, engravings, Feb. ies 865 ies - 4,628 
Anglesey, jewels, objects of art, etc., Feb. 

17-18, 209 lots . yx 3,862 
D’Arenberg, engravings, July as 7» 669 sien 35157 
Campbell, Minton porcelain, Jan. 29,97 lots —_—_1,998 


Passing from the general to the particular, it 
will be naturally asked if the number of high-price 
pictures has been up to the average. Any fixed 
limit is open to objection, and of a purely arbitrary 
character. The editor of The Year’s Art, a very 
useful little compilation, takes 1,400 gs. as a limit 
for one of his schedules, and the numbers which 
have reached or exceeded that amount during the 
last eight years are as follows: 1894, 20; 1895, 


45; 1896, 28; 1897, 32; 1898, 15; 1899, 30; 
1900, 23; IQOI, 21; or an average of 28 per 
annum. From the following list it will be seen 
that only 18 have reached the 1,400 gs. limit; 
and this, with two exceptions, is the lowest number of 
the past sixteen years. On the other hand, whereas 
the 21 pictures which last year sold for 1,400 gs. 
or over can only show a total of £74,248, this 
year’s 18 pictures which fall into this limitation 
produced £81,626. I have ventured to extend the 
limit adopted in The Year’s Art, and to draw up 
a list of those pictures (including two or three 
believed to have been bought in) which exceeded 


£1,000. The list is as follows :— cle 
G. Romney, Portrait of Miss Rodbard, whole 

length, June 14 10,500 
M. Hobbema, “ Peasants ait Needs,” May 3. 9,200 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of Lady Mary Arundell 

(Robinson and Fisher’s), May 29 7,800 
C. Troyon, “Cattle and Sheep,” Feb. 22 7,000 
Sir H. Raeburn, Two sons of D. M. wanes 

May 3 . . ; 6,500 
Rembrandt, Portrait we an old woman, May “~ 5,500 
G. Romney, Portrait of Lady Morshead, July 5 4,100 
F. Hals, Portrait of a gentleman, Feb. 1 . 3,780 
Sir H. Raeburn, George and Maria Stewart, 

May3 . : » 3,600 
Velasquez, “ The Grape ‘Seller,” May " . 2,500 
Sir H. Raeburn, “ John Campbell when a Child ” 

(Foster’s), March 5 . ; 2,300 
J. Van der Heyden, “ View ofa Dutch Chateau,” 

March 8. , 2,300 
Sir T. Lawrence, “ Chee — " Two 

Daughters,” May 3 . ‘ 1,950 
J. Hoppner, Portrait of a tidy (Fo oster : 

March 5 . 1,700 
Botticelli, “ Madonna “ail Child, e May 1 13 1,680 
Portrait of Edward VI, May 31 1,600 
Cecil Lawson, “ Valley of Doon,” May 3 - 1,560 
Sir J. Reynolds, Maria Countess of Walde- 

grave, May 10 - 1,500 
P. de Hooghe, Interior with ran May 3 1,350 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of a lady, July 5 1,300 
Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait of Miss A. C. — 

May3 . 1,250 
Sir H. Raeburn, “ Child with Basket é Cherries? 

Julys . 1,250 
R. P. Bonington, “ Piuher Bigs on the Beach,” * 

May 3 . . - 1,250 
C. Fielding, en Abbey, _— 7 - 1,200 
Sir E. Burne-Jones, “ Wheel of Fortune,” 

June 14. , 1,155 
J. Constable, “ éatiaghen Mill, - May ; 1,150 
T. Gainsborough, Portrait of _— Rowe, 

May 3 : - 1,150 
J. Crome, Norfolk ieidecdon, May ; « 4,850 
G. Morland, “ Carrier’s Stable,” May 3 . - 1,100 
Rembrandt, Portrait of a lady, March 22 1,050 
F. Francia, “ Madonna and Child,” May 13 . ‘1,000 
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Nineteen out of the 31 pictures are by English 
artists. 

The chief feature of the picture sales has again 
been the high prices paid for portraits, chiefly of 
ladies and children, by artists of the early English 
school, especially for those by Romney and Rae- 
burn, to which we shall refer again presently. 
The supply of pictures by the early Italian artists 
has been unusually poor, A few were in the 
Gibson Carmichael collection, but the attributions of 
several have been questioned. Special mention may 
be made of the following: F. Francia, “ Madonna 
and Child, with St. Francis,” on panel, 25 in. by 
19} in., 1,000 gs.; P. Perugino, a composition of 
four nude male figures, 23 in. by 21 in., 700 
gs.; and a most interesting and remarkable work 
ascribed to Botticelli, “’The Madonna and Child,” on 
panel, 32 in. by 20 in., which sold for very much 
less than had been anticipated, namely, 1,680 gs. The 
Bardini sale also included a few curious rather 
than remarkable early Italian pictures by artists 
whose works are rare in the open market—a pair 
of half-length portraits by Melazzo da Forli of the 
Conte de Gozzadini and his wife, £1,300; a 
three-quarter-length portrait of a gentleman by 
Lorenzo Lotto, £400; and a Bronzino portrait of 
Eleonora of Toledo, wife of Cosimo di Medicis, 
£430. 

The Dutch and Flemish schools, particularly 
the painters of the second rank, have been fairly 
well represented by a few important examples, and 
by many which were undoubtedly genuine. At the 
head of all comes the beautiful Hobbema rather 
tamely catalogued as “Peasants Shaking Hands,” 
which sold for 9,200 gs. on May 3—this is the 
third highest price paid in this country for a 
Hobbema, the Dudley “View in Holland” (a 
much larger picture than the above) still maintain- 
ing the record at the 9,600 gs. paid for it in 
1892. The price, 5,500 gs. paid on May 31 
for Mr. Milliken’s half-length portrait of an old 
woman (31 in. by 26 in.) is the second in the 
present division ; mention may be here made of 
the 1,050 gs. paid on March 22 for the late 
Mr. Osmaston’s Rembrandt portrait of a lady in 
red dress with pearl ornaments (32 in. by 24 in.). 
The late Mr. H. W. Chomley’s small collection, 
sold on Feb. 1, included only one picture of 
note, and that was a beautiful portrait of a gentle- 
man by F. Hals, which cost the late owner about 
£20 some fifteen years ago, and now sold for 
3,780 gs.! “A Laughing Boy” in the May 3 sale 
(oval, 14 in. by 13 in.), catalogued as by Hals, 
but possibly the work of or a copy by Judith 
Leyster, sold for 780 gs. The Battle Abbey 


heirlooms included a few important Dutch and 


Flemish pictures, notably a view of a Dutch 
chateau by J. Van der Heyden, on panel, 18 in. 
by 23 in. described in Smith’s “Supplement,” 
No. 29, 2,300 gs.; and the same day’s sale (but 
another property) included works of B. Van der 
Helst, Terburg, and Teniers—of the last named 
the engraved picture known as “Le Roi Boit” 
(panel, 18 in. by 15 in.), which realised 400 gs., 
as against the 70 gs. paid for it in 1828 at the 
Carysfort sale. The year’s sales also included 
specimens of J. Ruysdael, landscape with torrent 
(Foster’s, Nov. 27, 24 in. by 20 in.), 660 gs. ; 
an interior by T. Bosboom, on panel, 16 in. by 
204 in., which sold for 290 gs. (Jan. 25) as 
against the 114 gs. paid at the Bicknell sale in 
1863; an interior of a guard-room by P. Codde, 
on panel, 34 in. by 27 in. 420 gs. (Feb. 1); a 
mountainous landscape with animals, by A. Cuyp, 
42 in. by 60 in., 550 gs. (June 14); a pen-and- 
ink sketch of the interior of a peasant’s house, by 
A. Van Ostade, signed and dated 1673, £540 
(June 2); and a brilliant little picture by P. de 
Hooghe, an interior with a woman and child, 20 
in. by 23 in., 1,350 gs. (May 3). Mention may 
be here made of two very interesting early pictures— 
a Holbein portrait of a gentleman in black dress 
and cap, on panel, 26 in. by 20 in. 660 gs. 
(May 3), and of Sir Charles Robinson’s example 
of William Stretes, a portrait of Edward VI, 
three-quarter-length, on panel, 37 in. by 30 in., 
goo gs. (April 19). Another portrait of the same 
monarch, on panel 13 in. by 9} in., sold for 1,600 gs. 
on May 31 ; it is an anonymous work, but obviously 
Flemish, and of the school of Memlinc. 

Romneys, good, bad, and indifferent, have been 
more than usually numerous this season, and at 
the head of all comes the superb whole-length 
portrait of Miss Sarah Rodbard, afterwards Mrs. 
Eyre Coote; this was painted in 1784, the artist 
receiving 80 gs. for it, and it now sold for 
10,500 gs. This is the highest price ever paid for a 
canvas with a single figure by this master ; the picture 
of the Ladies Spencer, like the above, realised 
10,500 gs. in June, 1896. Other examples of the same 
master in the same day’s sale (June 14) included a 
small canvas (30 in. by 25 in.) with portraits of 
two children, Miss Cumberland (afterwards Lady 
Edward Bentinck) and her sister Sophia, 790 gs. ; 
and Lady Frances Benson, head and shoulders, 
goo gs. The second highest price Romney of the 
season was paid for the very lovely bust portrait of 
Lady Morshead, 30 in. by 25 in., for which Romney 
received 25 gs., and which now produced 4,100 gs. 
(July 5); this sale also included several others by 
this artist. On May 3 there were four early 
Romneys of high quality, three being ladies of the 
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Clanricarde family, which realised 880 gs., 400 gs., 
and 920 gs. respectively, and one of Miss Waring, 
800 gs., all on canvases about 30 in. by 25 in. 

Raeburn has loomed almost as largely in the year’s 
sales as Romney, but his works do not possess the 
poetic charm of his great English rival. The 
Raeburn honours of the year were carried off by the 
canvas, 50in. by 40in., containing the portraits of 
the two sons of Mr. David Monro Binning, seated 
in a landscape, 6,500 gs. On the same day (May 3) 
there were also the Raeburn portraits of Sir William 
Napier, whole length, in red hunting costume, 800 gs. ; 
the Hon. Henry Erskine of Amondell, 29 in. by 34 in., 
620 gs.; of the two children of Professor Dugald 
Stewart, 50 in. by 40 in., 3,600 gs.; and Mr. 
Barton’s portrait of Miss Anne Cunningham Graham, 
afterwards Mrs. Durham, 1,250 gs. The sale of July 
5 also included several by the same artist—a portrait 
of a lady supposed to be Lady Raeburn, 333 in. by 
26 in., 1,300 gs. and Sir William Cunliffe Brooks’ 
“cleaned” portrait of a child in white dress, with a 
basket of cherries, 30 in. by 25 in., 1,250 gs.—this was 
acquired at the artist’s sale in 1877 for 240 gs., and has 
been in the sale room at least three times since then. 
The portrait of John Campbell when a child, 39 in. by 
49 in., knocked down at 2,300 gs. at Messrs. Foster’s 
on March 5, was understood not to have reached the 
reserve price. 

Only one very fine Hoppner occurred in the sale 
rooms this season, the Lady Mary Arundell, which 
sold for 7,800 gs. at Messrs. Robinson and Fisher’s on 
May 29, and which is illustrated in THE Macazine oF 
Art of May last, p. 324. The portrait of a lady in 
Messrs. Foster’s sale'on March 5 had more the appear- 
ance of a third-rate Romney, and it was understood to 
have been bought in at the 1,700 gs. at which it was 
knocked down. The few pictures by or attributed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds may be very briefly dealt with ; 
the best one was Mr. Mackenzie’s portrait of Maria 
Countess of Waldegrave, in yellow dress, with cloak 
trimmed with ermine, 30 in. by 25 in., 1,500 gs. 
(May 10); a portrait of a lady in a rich grey dress 
with gold lace, 34 in. by 27 in., the property of the 
late Mr. Heinemann, sold on March 1 for 580 gs. 
The Lawrences of importance were: Portraits of Mr. 
Charles Binney and his two daughters, 94 in. by 724 
in., 1,950 gs. (May 3); a portrait of Mrs. Babington, 
of Rothley Temple, aunt of Lord Macaulay, in white 
dress, 30 in. by 25 in., 400 gs. (March 8); and a 
sketch in oils, of excellent quality, of the head of a 
young lady, 30 in. by 25 in., 320 gs. (Dec. 14). One 
example of each of the following must suffice: J. 
Opie, “The Apple Gatherers,” a girl in white and red 
dress handing apples to a girl seated on the ground, 
77 in. by 48 in., 700 gs. ; Sir M. A. Shee, portrait of 
Lady Catherine Manners, 353 in. by 28 in., 780 gs. 
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—both sold on March 1; two by T. Gainsborough, 
whole-length portrait of James Quin, the actor, in the 
Battle Abbey sale, 410 gs. (it was purchased in 1867 
for 132 gs., and is described by Fulcher), and a portrait 
of Squire Rowe, 29 in. by 24 in., 1,150 gs. ; G. Stubbs, 
portrait of “ Eclipse,” with the owner, Mr. Wildman, 
and his two sons, in a landscape, 40 in. by 50 in., 660 gs., 
March 8 (this is understood to have passed into Sir 
Walter Gilbey’s collection) ; and two pastels by J. 
Russell, both described by Dr. Williamson, Miss Sarah 
White, as “ Hebe,” dated 1794, 800 gs., and Miss 
Freeland, painted in 1789, 500 gs. (May 3). 

It cannot be said that the works of any of the 
distinguished artists (other than portrait painters) who 
lived during the first and second quarters of the nine- 
teenth century have made any appreciable headway 
in the open market. It is true that very fine ex- 
amples of their work have been few indeed. Mr. 
Barton’s collection (May 3) was obviously formed 
with excellent taste and judgment, and in the group 
with which we are just now immediately concerned 
mention may be made of the following. Three by 
George Morland: “The Carrier’s Stable,” 1790, 
engraved by W. Ward, 19 in. by 25 in., 1,100 gs.; 
“The Bull Inn,” same size, 820 gs.; and “The 
Shepherd’s Meal,” 1793, 30 in. by 25 in., engraved, 
920 gs. Several by J. Constable, notably, “Gill- 
ingham Mill,” 19 in. by 23 in, 1,150 gs. and 
“Brighton Beach,” engraved by Lucas, 12 in. by 
16} in., 420 gs.; J. Linnell, Sen., “The Windmill,” 
on panel, 153 in. by 184 in., painted 1846, and ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the year following, 
810 gs.; and P. Nasmyth, “A Surrey Homestead,” 
1826, on panel, 10 in. by 134 in., 750 gs.; one 
important example of W. Collins, the frequently 
exhibited “Fish Auction,” 33 in. by 45 in. ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy 1823, and painted for 
the Earl of Essex, 500 gs. (May 10); and Copley 
Fielding, “Bolton Abbey,” in the Lucas sale, 1,200 gs. 

Of pictures by living and recently deceased 
British artists very little need be said. Sir E. Burne- 
Jones was represented by one of at least three pictures 
with the title “ The Wheel of Fortune,” 1,155 gs. (June 
14); by “The Petition to the King,” 1865-6, 
520 gs., and “ The Fight,” 720 gs. (April 26); and 
“The Dream of Launcelot at the Chapel of the 
San Grael,” 720 gs. (March 15—on the same day 
also quite a number of other drawings and pictures 
of Burne-Jones and D. G. Rossetti were sold) ; Sir 
J. E. Millais, “The Milkmaid,” 600 gs.; Cecil 
Lawson, “The Valley of Doon,” 1882, 1,560 gs. 
—both on May 3; and two portraits in the Battle 
Abbey sale, one by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, “ Catherine 
Duchess of Cleveland,” 125 gs., and the other by 
G. F. Watts, “Henry fourth Duke of Cleveland,” 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








[1 (262)] The Work of C. B. Birch, A.R.A,—Is 
not this a fitting time to bring to the front the somewhat neg- 
lected work of one of our best sculptors, and give to it the 
prominence it deserves? I refer to the masterpiece of the 














THE LAST CALL. 


By C. B. BIRCH, A.R.A. 
Should it be erected as a Boer War Memorial ? 


late Mr. C. B. Birch, A.R.A., “The Last Call.” It would 
form an appropriate apex for a national memorial to our 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men who have fallen 
in the late war. Surely London cannot boast of so much 
fine statuary that she should suffer this fine piece to lie in 
obscurity, now that such an opportunity offers.—G. V. P. 
*" We have pleasure in bringing this work again 
under the notice of our readers, in response to the 
above query. “The Last Call” obtained the Gold 

Medal at the Crystal Palace in 1884. The artist was 

awarded. by the jurors of the London International 

Exhibition the Gold Medal for Sculpture. The work 

was exhibited at the Royal Academy, at Paris, Newcastle, 

Glasgow, Folkestone, and Berlin. We propose at an 

early opportunity to draw further attention to the 

general work of Mr. Birch, which is in danger of 
being undeservedly forgotten. 

[2 (263)] Picturesrepresenting Backgammon. 
—We know that the game of Chess is often introduced into 
pictures, both European and Indian. But has Backgammon 
often been so shown? I am particularly interested in the 
matter, and should be glad if you or your readers could 


7 


name, say, ten pictures by artists of repute, as I am thinking of 
illustrating a book upon the subject. —G. Harter, Worcester. 

*.* We cannot undertake to find illustrations for 
authors’ books ; but we have no objection to produce a 
“scratch ” list of pictures from which our querist may 
choose :— 

1. A. van Ostade : “ La Partie de Tric-Trac.” In the 
Bridgewater Gallery (formerly in the Stafford House 
Collection). 

2. Teniers : “ Peasants Playing Backgammon.” Berlin 
Gallery. 

3. Eeckhout : “Gentlemen Playing Backgammon.” 
No. 127 in the old Stafford House Gallery. 

4. A. van Ostade: “ At the Inn.” 

5. J. Honthorst : “A Merry Party.” Berlin Gallery. 

6. Jan Steen: “The Artist and a Lady Playing.” 
Hermitage Gallery. 

7. Jan Olis: “Gentlemen Playing Backgammon.” 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

8. W.C. Duyster : “ Players at Tric-trac.” No. 1387 
in the National Gallery. 

g. Caravaggio: “The Players.” Now or till lately 
in the Sciarra Gallery, Rome. 

10. Burne-Jones : “The Chess Players.” Incorrectly 
so called, even in Mr. Bell’s biography of the artist, but 
really “The Backgammon Players.” S. 


NOTE. 

The Scenery of Charles Kean’s Plays.—I 
should be glad to have an opportunity of adding a short 
note to my articles on this subject. In reviewing them, the 
Builder says : “J. Days’s ‘Entrance to St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
Restored,’ is nothing better than a kind of nondescript and 
impossible Late Gothic—stage Gothic all over _ 
and adds, after criticising a scene from Much Ado About 
Nothing: “But the fact is that, both then and now, 
playgoers are so ignorant of the simplest historic facts 
in regard to architecture that the management has only to 
say that ‘ Mr. Mahlstick has paid the greatest attention to 
the architectural scenery,’ and playgoers and critics after that 
will swallow anything that the scene-painter chooses to give 
them, without even thinking of questioning its accuracy.” 

I have read the notice in the Builder of the architectural 
scenery of Richard II (of which the “St. Stephen’s Chapel ” 
forms a part), at the time of its appearance (Vol. XV, pp. 
160-161, 1857), at which date “A. F. A.” says “every 
available authority has been consulted,” the “St. Stephen’s 
Chapel makes a very beautiful and effective scene ;” and he 
lavishly praises the whole of the work of this kind for its 
painstaking accuracy as well as beauty. Now, I was trying 
to point out in my articles that Charles Kean really did 
the best he could with the materials at his disposal. Indeed, 
the authorities employed by him in the “architectural 
restorations ” of the play were Mr. Salvin, who I believe 
has been of some repute, and Mr. George Godwin, who was 
himself at that time Editor of the Bui/der—E. F. Srrance. 
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Our New 
Cover. 


T may not be out of place to say a word 

or two on the subject of the new cover 
of THe Macazine or Art. <A competition, limited to 
a score of artists, was organised, and some of our leading 
designers entered—induced not only by the amount of the 
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prizes, but by the credit which must accrue to the winner 
in such a trial of ability. ‘To Mr. Lynn Jenkins, the well- 
known sculptor, was adjudged the first prize, not so much 
because other designs submitted were inferior in merit, but 
because his was the most novel and the most effective for 
our purpose. The original work was modelled in clay on a 
very large scale, and the chief figure was in complete relief, 
and the whole arranged—alike as to design and lighting— 
with a view to reproduction by photography and printing 
on the flat. The method is not new, but, as far as we 
know, no similar work has been so successfully carried out 
approaching it in artistic merit. We do not think there 
will be much difference of opinion as to the beauty and 
dignity of the design or the technical skill of the artist. 
The figure of Art, dominating the metropolis of the world, 
stands forth between two columns, in the freely treated 
capitals of which are roughly-suggested figures of Painting 
and Craftsmanship. The effect obtained is the result of 
two blocks separately printed in colour and black. The 
second prize was awarded to Mr. Aymer Vallance, for a 
design comparatively simple but admirably suited to the 
purposes of a cover. 


A Test 
Case at 
the Tate 
Gallery. 


AN important circumstance has arisen at the 
Tate Gallery which was foreseen to be inevit- 
able, and which has come at last. An ex- 
cellent work of art by an admirable artist has 
been offered to it and rejected, on grounds which, if 
they are fairly expressed, are absolutely inexplicable. An 
intending donor offered to the gallery—which, be it 
remembered, is the National Gallery of British Art—the 
bronze bust of “ Alfred East, A.R.A.,” by George Framp- 
ton, R.A., lately exhibited in the Royal Academy. The 
refusal is based, not on any disinclination to include the 
portrait of a living man, nor on any objection to the 
admirable bust as a work of art, but on the ground that “ it 
is not customary for the National Gallery Board to accept 
the works of living artists except under the special con- 
ditions of the Chantrey bequest.” The reason given is 
absolutely baseless. The exact contrary is the fact. That 
it is the custom to accept the works of living men is 
established by common knowledge and by the official 
reports and catalogues of the gallery itself. The pictures in 
the Tate gift included at least forty-five works by men at 
that time living ; the Watts gift comprises at least twenty- 
two pictures ; independent gifts add another eight at least 
—all apart from the Chantrey bequest: that is to say, the 
works of about seventy-five living artists have been accepted, 
all within five years—yet the Board states that “it is not 
customary ” ! 

But if it be “not customary,” and the works of living 
artists are not admissible—what then? It would mean that 
the Tate Gallery is not a British “ Luxembourg ” after all, 
and that the very idea and object of Sir Henry Tate in 
presenting to the nation the gallery itself and the cream of 
his collection are to be perverted. It would mean that the 
works of living artists are not to be accepted when they are 
most available. And it would mean that the Board has 
deliberately stultified itself in the seventy-five cases already 
alluded to. So absurd would be the position if the proposi- 
tion set before us is really maintained, that it is not seriously 
arguable. We can, then, only imagine that the terms on 
which the Frampton bust was refused were the result of a 
misconception ; and that either the refusal will be with- 
drawn or a new explanation of it will be given. 

If, however, it be maintained, it will become necessary 
in the public interest to agitate for a reconsideration of the 
administrative authority of the gallery. We have proper 
respect for the trustees constituting the Board of the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. But experience 
teaches that lovers and collectors of Old Masters are seldom 
lovers and judges of modern art, with its freshness of colour, 
of idea, of effort, and that they rarely have patience with 
what, it must be admitted, is the lower average of merit in 
many directions in comparison with the great masterpieces 
of older art. It is rare to find an “ old master man” who 











looks on modern art with sympathy, on the efforts of 
modern artists with respect, or on the originality of modern 
workers with understanding. Yet the “old master men” 
who constitute the National Gallery Board administer the 
Tate Gallery too (contrary to Sir Henry Tate’s wish, for 
he knew what the effect would be), and capriciously admit 
and reject modern work without rule, and, as we see proved 
in the present case, without invariable taste. The matter 
is one which must not be lost sight of, and which should be 
brought under the notice of the Treasury without loss of 
time. It cannot be good that the management of the 
gallery should be so excessively loose as it proclaims itself to 
be—good neither for the gallery itself, nor for the artists, 
nor for the development of the art of the country. 

Tuosz who have done homage to a great 


Emile Frenchman on his death have judged him by 
Zola. his merits, as a writer on the one hand, or as 

the great champion of justice and truth on the 
other. It is due to his memory to remind the public, here, 


of the great influence exerted by Zola on art, through his 
able criticism of the art of the day. In 1884, in his preface 
to the catalogue of the Manet Exhibition, he concentrated a 
great deal of what was best in his passionate pleading for 
freshness, truth, and modernness in painting : indeed, the 
concluding sentence of it might stand as an epitaph for his 
own tombstone: “Time will finally establish that he was 
one of the great workers of the century, who have given 
their life for the triumph of Truth.” It is true that his 
Salon criticisms were esteemed revolutionary, and even to- 
day leave open many points of argument on which he could 
be attacked and, we believe, defeated. But his passion for 
the kind of “truth” for the first time made clear in the 
plein air treatment of light and of the facts of nature, had a 
very great influence not only on the practising artists of the 
day, but also on the students themselves of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and through them on the schools of painting 
generally. He rejoiced that Manet had “ caused composi- 
tion to disappear,” and had set up instead “chance scenes 
and chance views” and the doctrine of “tones” and 
“values ;” and he proclaimed, in answer to those who 
denounced his opinions and those of Manet : “ Nothing is 
. more incredible and more exasperating than the truth, when 
the eyes are misled by centuries of falsehood.” He himself 
was misled by the idea that “tones” and “values” were 
something new ; but in his enthusiasm and generosity he 
was carried away by Manet’s brave fight, and he insisted : 
“Do not believe that a thing is beautiful because it is 
perfect according to certain physical and metaphysical 
conventions. A thing is beautiful because it is living, 
because it is human.” It is also true that Zola lived to see 
with horror, as he frankly confessed, the lengths to which the 
new gospel of art which he upheld had led so many painters 
when, as so often happens in the political world, revolution 
became anarchy and anarchy chaos—when truth of tones 
was sacrificed to extravagances of every kind, and “chance 
views” developed into nightmare perversions of fact and 
of nature. But within his own intention and his own 
striving he was as fearless as in his presentation of “life” in 
his own novels, or of justice in his own career. But those 
who would judge him aright must remember that he wrote 
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for Frenchmen, and spoke to Frenchmen, and his expression 
of morality, like his diction, is not to be judged by 
English standards alone. 

One of the most admirable current exhibi- 
tions ever held in the provinces—or, indeed, 
in London—has been opened in the Academy 
of Arts*in Newcastle. A few loan pic- 
tures are included, but the strength of the collection is 
made up by the artists themselves. Mr. J. S. Sargent’s new 
portrait of “Mr. Henry Richardson ” hangs as pendant to 
Mr. H. von Herkomer’s “ Madonna,” and both flank Sir 
L. Alma-Tadema’s “ Vain Courtship.” Works of unusual 
merit by over a score of our leading artists in oil colour, 
water colour, and sculpture—some here exhibited for the 
first time—-strike a level higher than is ever seen in such 
exhibitions, and has given an opportunity to the cultivated 
men by Tyneside to add to their own collections or to 
acquire works for the municipal gallery which is in course 
of erection. The Academy of Arts is a finely designed old 
building, newly acquired and adapted to its purpose by a 
distinguished art patron for the sake of art, who has made 
of it what is probably the most beautiful and tasteful little 
exhibiting gallery in the country. 

Tue Thirty-second Autumn Exhibition at 
Liverpool is one of excellent quality. Of 
the 1,580 items in the catalogue about 1,260 
are pictures in oil and water-colour, pastel, and other 
mediums, over one hundred are works of sculpture, and the 
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THE ACADEMY OF ARTS, NEWCASTLE. 
By R. JOBLING. 
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remainder are miniatures and examples of jewellery, pottery, 
and ‘other applications of art... Portraiture’ is, very. promi- 
nent in the oil section, and the principal examples include 
the three “ Ladies Acheson”~ by. Mr. Sargent, R.A., Mr. 
Whistler’s: “Rosa Corder,”. Mr. Shannon’s “ Lady Marjorie 
Manners,” “Sir Frederick Treves” by Mr. Fildes, R.A., 
Mr. Frank Bramley’s “ Mr. and: Mrs. Chalmers,” and the 
late. Benjamin-Constant’s _ portrait..of Queen Alexandra. 
Local’ productions in this.branch of painting which deserve 
special notice are Mr..R. E. Morrison’s “ Dr:'Caton ” and 
“ Mr. S. S. Bacon,” Mr. W. B: Boadle’s “ Mr. T. S.-Deakin,” 
Mr. F.’T. Copnall’s “ Miss Nesbitt” and “ Mr. Paul Lange,” 
and’ Mr. G. Hall Neale’s picture_of the Lord Mayor of 
Liverpool.’ A selection of French pictures, the result of a 
special visit to. Paris: by the curator and chairman of the Arts 
Committee, provides an agreeable variety:, Other prominent 
exhibitors are Mr-Dicksee, Mr. Orchardson, Mr. Boughton, 
Mr. David Murray, Mr. Alfred East, Professor von Herkomer, 
Sir E. A. Waterlow, and Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch. The 
centre of attraction in the chief water-colour room is an 
admirable pastel, “‘ The Parisienne,” by Mrs. Sutro, and there 
isa fine selection of the best'work of the year: Tlie Liverpool 
painters are particularly strong in this medium, and their 
best contributions include “ Morn” by. Mr. A. E. Brock- 
“bank, “A Southerly Wind and a Cloudy Sky.” by Mr. 
James. T. Watts, Mr. H. Swanwick’s “ Devonshire Orchard,” 
‘and Mr. G. Cockram’s “ Harvesters and Gleaners.” 


Tue Twentieth Autumn Exhibition at 

Manchester consists of two hundred oil- 

paintings well arrayed in four rooms, a case 
of miniatures and a few busts and statuettes. ‘There are 
some portraits of interest, notably the “Mrs. Knowles 
and her Children,” a charming example of Mr. Sargent, 
Sir W. B. Richmond’s “Gladstone,” and Professor von 
Herkomer’s “Lord Egerton of Tatton.” The modern 
Scotch school is well represented, one room being almost 
entirely devoted to it. Three allegorical compositions by 
Mr. Frederic J. Shields are novelties of considerable 
interest ; and well-known canvases that it is pleasant to see 
again include Mr. Boughton’s “ Fallen Angel,” Mr. Tuke’s 
“The Run Home,” Mr. David Murray’s “'The Braes of 
Yarrow,”and Mr, Walter Sickert’s “ Nocturne, St. Mark’s.” 


Manchester. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 
XXIX (No. V of the new volumes : Cra-Jurt). 
Times Office, and A. & C. Black. 1902. 


Tuis is perhaps the most important volume yet issued 
from the point of view of the art reader. Mr. Harry 
Powell’s treatise on “Glass” is without doubt the 
most complete and exhaustive treatise anywhere to 
be found at the present moment; and it is well 
supplemented by Mr. Lewis Day’s paper on “Stained 
Glass.” The long article on “Illustration” is dealt 
with in two sections: the first, by Mr. Laurence 
Housman, on the growth and development of what has 
been called “the living art of the nineteenth century,” 
and the -second,~ by~Mr.--E--F. Strange, of-the-Victoria 
and Albert Museum, on the technical methods and 
processes. Perhaps the most masterly and most luminous 
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article is: that. of Mr. °-D..-S.-McColl on “Im- 
pressionism,” in which the reader “may. see with absolute 
clearness: exactly what is meant by a term generally 
misunderstood, and the circumstances ‘of ‘its rise’ and 
evolution, and the scientific ‘explanation and justification. 
Japanese art. occupies not fewer than thirty - seven 
columns. <The first portion, that on “Pictorial Art” 
and “Glyptic and Applied Art,” is by the late Mr. 
William’ Anderson,’ who, it may be noted, died the 
day. after he ‘sent off these admirable articles to the 
Sectional Editor. : The ‘extremely important paper on 
“Modern Developments in Applied Art”. is by Cap- 
tain F:. Brinkley ;\ and “ Lacquer,” “Engraving,” and 
“ Tllustrated’ Books” are’ by. Mr. -E.-F. Strange. It was 
inevitable ‘that there’ should be some repetition in these 
elaborate contributions, but the whole comes so well 
together that we can point to no more trustworthy 
treatise. on ‘the subject, so recent is the information in- 
cluded. The article on “Jewellery” -is by two hands ; 
that portion which deals with France is by M. Léonce 
Bénédite, and that, with the rest of the world, by the 
Sectional Editor, the editor of this Magazine. Among 
the biographies, that on “Kate Greenaway” is by Mr. 
M..H. Spielmann; “Henner” (with an illustration, 
“The Levite Ephraim”); “Hogarth,” .a valuable post- 
script, by Mr. Austin Dobson ; “Frank Holl” (“ Hush” 
and “Hushed”), “ Hook” (Luff, Boy!”), and “ Hol- 
man Hunt” (“The Finding of the <Saviour in the 
Temple”), all by Mr. F. G. Stephens; “George 
Inness” (“'The Medfield) Meadows”), “Jozef Israéls ” 
(“David Singing ‘before Saul”), . by Octave Maus ; 
and “ Hamerton ” and “Horsley” complete the series. It 
will thus be-seen that the Encyclopedia ‘is justifying 
the claim made on its behalf; it certainly surpasses in 
completeness the ‘treatment formerly ‘deemed sufficient. 


Lectures Delivered to the Students of the 
Royal , Academy. of . Arts. of London, 
January, 1902. ~ By Val C. Prinsep, R.A., Professor 
of Painting in the Royal Academy. (Printed for private 
circulation, 1902.) 

Wehave been favoured with a copy ot these remarkable 
lectures, which attracted so much attention at the time of 
their delivery. This year there are but four of them ; but 
as they stand they are as luminous, as shrewd and clear in 
observation, as sound and as widely sympathetic, as any set 
of lectures ever delivered within the Academy’s walls. Full 
of knowledge and of instances, of evidence of good taste, of 
original thought fearlessly and felicitously. expressed, while 
excellently literary in form, they ‘prove Mr. : Prinsep’s 


sympathy with originality. even. when, so long as it is 


sincere, it is expressed in latest terms of to-day. The first 
lecture is on “ Literature and Painting,” the second on 
“Beauty and: Sentiment,” the third >on “Treatment,” 
and the last: is an attempt to show what the great masters of 
the past would have-thought of the art of painting as now 
practised. ‘To prove the individuality of the position taken 
up by Mr.°Prinsep-we. may. say that. the burden of the 
second lecture:‘is that there are not, and ‘cannot be, any 
stable rules or canons of beauty. 
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SOPHIE 


By GREUZE. 
(IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION.) 


HE extraordinary popularity of Greuze is 

based, not upon the excellence of his paint- 

ing, but upon his pretty faces; for not only 

are his best pictures the least liked by the 

public, but among those which are most enjoyed are 

the most insincere, the most affected, and, in inten- 

tion, the most “suggestive.” Some of his best work 

is naturally that which makes least appeal to the 

sentimentality of the spectator: that is to say, he is 
strongest in genuine portraiture. 

In the portrait of “Mlle. Sophie Arnould” there 
is, no doubt, a touch of the poseuse—there is the affec- 
tation of the pretty woman, who, with all her con- 
summate wit and self-command, could not quite lose 
her self-consciousness when standing before the easel 
of the painter. Greuze shows her for what she is. 
The jaunty pose of the hat, the quiet confidence of 
the sitter, the grace, half studied, half natural, the lack 
of “that,” as the French say, which gives the perfect 
grace of the well-bred woman, all proclaim the attri- 
butes of the actress who sprang into the dazzling light 
of the joyous world in eighteenth century France, and 
fizzled out at the end of it. 

That Sophie Arnould was a great artist none will 
deny. Garrick himself showered his approval upon 
her, and yet it was not as an actress merely that she 
gained universal celebrity, but as an opera singer. She 
was singularly gifted by nature, graceful in presence, 
perfect in figure, admirable alike as actress and singer ; 
she dominated her world of art for heaven knows how 
many years, and Carlyle somewhere says that she was 
the greatest lyric and dramatic artist of her day : that 
is to say, for twenty years from 1757. As Thélatre in 
“Castor and Pollux,” as Ephise in “Dardanus,” as 
Iphigénie in “ Aulide,” and in a score of other parts, 
Sophie enchanted all Paris year after year, and Dorat 
celebrated her in his poem “La Déclamation,” and 
she triumphed in the world, on the stage, and at 
Court. 

Mlle. Arnould, herself, held not the public in such 
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ARNOULD. 


high esteem as that with which they honoured her. 
She had little belief in either their taste or their sense. 
She knew that, as to-day, not the love of art, but of 
vogue, attracts the public to the playhouse, and 
cuttingly remarked, “The best way to support the 
opera is to lengthen the ballets and shorten the skirts.” 
Indeed, of all her gifts that of extempore wit was 
perhaps the most remarkable, for she would say the 
cleverest and bitterest things without giving. offence. 
There, indeed, is the wonder of wonders—a pretty 
woman, an actress, “the idol of the opera-goers,” 
and queen of the stage, witty, cynical, even biting— 
and yet without an enemy! And when she retired, 
it was amidst a chorus of praises and regrets among 
which was heard no discordant cry. Perhaps she 
was so successful in flavouring her wormwood with 
sugar that the taste of bitterness was unnoticed. 
Thus, when a pretty but very stupid woman was 
complaining that she was pestered with the attentions 
of men whom she could not escape, Sophie sweetly 
replied —“ But, surely, my dear, you need but speak to 
them!” It was so natural. And again, on being 
told that a certain popular singer, now grown old 
and husky and raucous, had been received with hisses, 
she said, “ But she possesses the voice of the people! ” 
Some of the inventions of her subtle wit are used 
to this day in the press of Paris, 

Such was the woman whom Greuze has painted 
here, making, as a painter should, the best of a not 
very beautiful face—for her large mouth, her bad 
teeth, her dark skin, have been commented on by 
contemporaries. But these, perhaps, are not free 
from suspicion of entertaining ill-will towards her. 
Her life is full of interest, a curious commentary on 
French Society of the eighteenth century. She has 
been fortunate in her biographers, the de Goncourts 
and Mr. Douglas; but above all she has been 
fortunate in her painter, Greuze, whose picture, more 
favourably than the portraits of others, will keep alive 
for all time the memory of her attractive personality. 





OLD MEMORIES. 


By FRANK BRAMLEY, A.R.A. 


MR. FRANK BRAMLEY, A.R.A, AND HIS WORK, 


By CHARLES HIATT. 


HE work of the Newlyn men is no longer 
anticipated, as the time of the annual picture 
harvest approaches, with the keen interest 
which was manifested a few years ago. The 

Cornish fishing village, so strangely and suddenly 
promoted to the dignity of an art centre, has ceased 
to occupy its former prominence. Some of those 
whose doings made it famous have definitely aban- 
doned it, while others render to it only a fitful 
allegiance. Sufficient, however, have remained faith- 
ful to secure to it something of its former glory. It 
is safe to say that the position of Newlyn is unique 
in the history of British art, for no other place has 
received such complete and minute illustration at 
the hands of a group of artists. People who are so 


unfortunate as never to have set foot in “the delect- 
able duchy ” are familiar with its aspect in every 
variety of circumstance; thé most trivial incidents 
in its daily life have been the subjects of imposing 
canvases. We know its weddings and its funerals, 
its feasts and its festivals, as well as if we had been 
present at them, and a study of the works of the 
Newlyn painters makes us almost expert in the 
hazardous life of those Cornishmen who go down 
to the sea in ships and occupy their business in 
great waters. For a parallel to Newlyn we must 
cross the Channel and go to Millet’s Barbizon. If 
Newlyn has lost something of its old predomin- 
ance, it is not because the men who have worked 
there have ceased to be conspicuous. From the 
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material point of view the Newlyn men have pros- 
pered exceedingly, and, if collectively they are less 
observed than heretofore, individually their repute 
shows no signs of diminution. It is pleasant to 
remember that their very real and wide popularity 
has not been secured at the expense of their artistic 
ideals. Whether those ideals appeal to us or not, 
we are bound to recognise that the men who profess 


A HOPELESS DAWN. 


IN THE CHANTREY COLLECTION. 


them have consistently lived up to them. They have 
preferred to wait for popular applause, rather than to 
paint down to the supposed taste of the public and the 
patrons. At the same time the work of the Newlyn 
men is so direct, so innocent of hidden meanings, 
that its general appreciation was almost a foregone 
conclusion. ‘They had never to brave such slings and 
arrows of ridicule and misrepresentation as greeted the 
Pre-Raphaelites, for they dealt not with the poetic, the 
mysterious, and the symbolical, but with plain realities. 


The description “The Newlyn School” is in 
some respects an unfortunate one, for it is made to 
include all the painters who lived and worked there, 
irrespective of essential differences in aim, manner, 
and technique. It signifies not that a number of 
men worked in the same convention, having a 
similar inspiration ; but merely a geographical fact. 
At one time the Newlyn painters included, besides 
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Frank Bramley, Stanhope Forbes, Miss Elizabeth 
Armstrong (afterwards Mrs. Stanhope Forbes), Edwin 
Harris, Ralph Todd, H. E. Detmold, Chevallier 
Tayler, Norman Garstin, H. S. Tuke, T. C, Gotch, 
Fred Hall, Percy Craft, Walter Langley, F. Mill- 
ward, F. Bourdillon, Frank Richards, and Ayerst 
Ingram. Between these artists it would be at least 
as easy to find points of essential difference as points 
of agreement. If, however, one were asked to select 
two of them as representative of what is generally 
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among the young painters, who, it 
they did not wholly scorn delights, 
certainly lived laborious days. The 
favourite pastime of the colony was 
cricket, and of the team Bramley 
was captain. The match of the 
year was played against the painters 
who had their quarters at St. Ives, 
headed by Mr. Adrian Stokes. 
Bramley’s Newlyn studio was a 
primitive building of two flats, each 
consisting of a single large room, 
one above and the other below 
. ground. On the ground floor the 
future Associate did his work, while 
the basement was used as an in- 
fant school and a greengrocer’s shop 
combined. Mr. Bramley seems never 
to have flinched at the continuous 
squalling and chattering, which was 
often so loud as to penetrate into 
his studio. At all events, some of 
his best work was produced in an 
environment which few painters 
would find congenial, and by which 
most would be dismayed. 
Mr. Bramley is not one of 
those fertile artists the extent and 








“VENUS”—A SKETCH. 


By FRANK BRAMLEY, A.R.A. 


recognised as the Newlyn method, those two would 
be Stanhope Forbes and Frank Bramley. In them 
the influence of Bastien-Lepage is most clearly to be 
traced, and it is their pronounced “square brush- 
work” which so many people consider the hall-mark 
of Newlyn. 

Frank Bramley, the third son of Mr. Charles 
Bramley, of Fiskerton, Lincoln, was born at Sibsey, 
near Boston, Lincolnshire, on the 6th of May, 1857. 
He was educated at Lincoln, and began his train- 
ing as an artist (under Mr. E. R. Taylor, now of 
Birmingham) in the School of Art there, and among his 
companions were Mr. Logsdail and Mr. Fred Hall. 
From Lincoln Mr. Bramley went, not to Paris, 
where Mr. Stanhope Forbes and Mr. H. S: Tuke 
studied contemporaneously, but to Antwerp, where 
he joined Verlat’s studio, and remained three years. 
When he left Antwerp he went to Venice, and 
thence, in 1884, to Newlyn, where he helped to 
establish the artistic colony which had then scarcely 
made a beginning. 

All the Newlyn men were industrious and en- 
thusiastic, but Frank Bramley yielded to none either 
in enthusiasm or industry. Hard work was the rule 


variety of whose output amazes the 
multitude. He has not often strayed 
from his chosen art of oil-painting, 
and his method is not one which 
admits of rapid production. ‘The series of his more 
important exhibited pictures began in 1886 with a 
work entitled “Domino.” In the year following he 
showed the painting called “ Eyes or No Eyes.” His 
next picture was “Weaving a Chain of Grief.” 
All these were received with respect, and hopes for 
the future were confidently built on them. 

These hopes Mr. Bramley quickly fulfilled. At 
the Royal Academy in 1888 he exhibited his now 
famous work, entitled “A Hopeless Dawn.” It 
appears to have been inspired by the following passage 
from Ruskin : 

“Human effort and sorrow going on perpetually 
from age to age; waves rolling for ever, the 
winds moaning, and faithful hearts wasting and 
sickening for ever, and brave lives dashed away 
about the rattling beach like weeds for ever, and 
still, at the helm of every lonely boat, through star- 
less night and hopeless dawn, His hand, who spreads 
the fisher’s net over the dust of the Sidonian palaces, 
and gave unto the fisher’s hand the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 

We are shown an aged woman and her 
daughter looking out of a fisherman’s cottage 
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at daybreak upon a stormy sea. Before them is 
an open Bible, and on a table seen in thin 
candle-light is spread a homely breakfast. It is 
certain that there is a literary intention in_ this 
work, but it would be unfair to consider it primarily 
as a mere painted anecdote. Strong sentiment it 
undoubtedly has, but Mr. Bramley has been careful 
to steer clear of the obviously sentimental. It was 
Robert Louis Stevenson, if I mistake not, who de- 
scribed the song “ Home, Sweet Home” as a brutal 
assault on our feelings. No such description is 
deserved by “ A Hopeless Dawn,” for Mr. Bramley 
appeals to our feelings in the most reserved manner. 
He has been severely reticent, and, instead of melo- 
drama, he has produced an atmosphere laden with 
something which comes very near to tragedy. It 
is one of the outstanding merits of this work 
that the subject has been approached, not as a piece 
of sentiment, but as painting. Mr. Bramley was 
attracted to it first of all by reason of the technical 
problems which it suggested to him as a painter, 
not on account of the opportunity for graphic pathos 
which it afforded. A glance at the picture reveals 
the fact that the artist has striven after “actuality ” 
in even the most minute details, At the time at 
which it was painted professional models were un- 
known at Newlyn, and it is doubtless to the want 
of the artificial “ posing” element that the figures 
in Mr. Bramley’s picture owe not a little of what 
in modern studio jargon is called their “ inevitable- 
ness.” What this abstinence from the employment 
of professional models means to the artist may easily 
be estimated when one reflects how great are the 
difficulties to the amateur sitter of maintaining the 
same position, expression, and interest for even a 
few moments at a time. The mean cottage interior 
in which the artist shows us the unhappy women 
is so uncompromisingly realised that we are not 
spared even the most trifling detail. It seems to 
me that the sordid surroundings have rather been 
emphasised at the expense of the poetic value of the 
work ;_ one’s attention, which should be concen- 
trated on the sufferings of the central figures of the 
picture, is apt to stray to the utensils with which 
the cottage is furnished. "The two women are, 
however, admirably painted, and there is much 
beautiful and searching drawing in the hands. The 


‘lighting is skilfully managed, and the colour, though 


very sombre, is harmonious. ‘A Hopeless Dawn” 
immediately became so popular that it may fairly 
be described as “the picture of the year.” It was 
purchased under the terms of the Chantrey Bequest 
for four hundred pounds, and it still remains one of 
the most attractive pictures in the collection. Mr. 
Bramley followed “A Hopeless Dawn” with 
“Saved,” which was exhibited in 1889. As the 
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title indicates, this picture was at once the companion 
to and the reverse of that last discussed. It was 
every whit as painstaking as its predecessor, and, 
though not so striking to the imagination, did much 
to enhance the popularity which “ A Hopeless Dawn ” 
had won. 

_ The next important work was entitled “For 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven,” in which we 
were shown a child’s funeral in Cornwall. There 
was much good painting in the picture. The light- 
ing was admirably managed, and the drawing was 
conspicuously careful, but the painter was hardly 
successful in detaching the sentiment of his theme. 
The intention of the work is not at once apparent : 
the purpose of the procession of white-gowned girls 
does not immediately reveal itself. ‘The main motive 
seems to be sacrificed to a straining after natural- 
ness. In 1892 Mr. Bramley exhibited another cottage 
interior, in which two sad-faced old people were 
talking of the sorrows of past years. This was en- 
titled “Old Memories.” “ After Fifty Years,” which 
was shown in 1893, was in lighter vein, and is one 
of the most agreeable of the artist’s productions. It 
‘is a representation of the golden wedding festivity 
of an old couple in a village by the sea. The 
celebration takes place in the open air, and while 
the ‘painter adheres closely to fact, he is less rigidly 
literal than usual. In the year following Mr. 
Bramley’s Academy pictures were “Evening,” 
“ Autumn,” and “The Light of the Fire.” 

In 1894 the painter was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Academy. The election was a memor- 
able one, for, in addition to this artist, Mr. Sargent, 
Mr. Swan, and Mr. Hacker, as well as Mr. 
Frampton, the sculptor, received the first step in 
Academic honours. In the meantime Mr. Bramley’s 
work had been endorsed by his fellow painters in 
France, where he received a gold medal at the Old 
Salon, and was made an associate of the New. In 
1895 Mr. Bramley exhibited “Sleep,” a work more 
decorative in character than any of his previous per- 
formances. It possesses a charm which is unfortun- 
ately wanting in not a few of the artist’s pictures. 
A child has fallen asleep in a sunlit garden, in 
which flaunting poppies form a riot of purple and 
crimson : the glow and gleam in this render it quite 
delightful. ‘While there is Life there is Hope” 
was the painter’s next effort, in which a group of 
rustics watch the progress of a sick animal with 
intense interest. Deserting Cornwall, Mr. Bramley 
now produced a characteristic study of life in the 
Wordsworth country, entitled “ A Dalesman’s Clip- 
ping, Westmoreland.” The colour scheme of this 
picture is green and grey, and the lighting is very 
good ; this was the first of the artist’s important 
works of a purely naturalistic description, untouched 

















A GIRL’S HEAD.* 
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with deliberate sentiment of any kind. It was pur- 
chased by the late King of Italy for the Gallery at 
Venice. In “Gossip,” exhibited in 1899, Mr. 
Bramley returned once more to the foibles of cot- 
tage folk, and about the same time he produced the 
charming rustic work, “ Through the Mist of Past 
Years ”—an old couple chatting pleasantly at a cot- 
tage door in a garden made bright by roses, holly- 
hocks, and tall white lilies. Portraits of Sir Frederick 
Abel and Mr. and Mrs. Chalmers followed, and a 
picture suggested by the lines— 


“For the rose is Beauty, 
The gardener Time,” 


wherein the painter has wandered further from the 
absolutely literal than is usual with him. He for 
once makes an excursion into symbolism, though 
symbolism of a very obvious kind. 


Such is a brief summary of Mr. Bramley’s career 
and achievement. There can be no doubt that 
he has pursued what seems to him to be the real 
and the true with a whole-hearted devotion which 
is worthy of sympathy and respect. Imbued though 
he has been with the idea of naturalism, he never 
makes a practice of glorifying the ugly. If in his 
artistic method he belongs rather to France than to 
England, he is essentially English in his choice of 
subject. His colour schemes are for the most part 
necessarily sombre, and one welcomes his excursions 
into decoration because they afford him the oppor- 
tunity of a more brilliant palette. His drawing, while 
it sometimes strikes one as laborious, is thoroughly 
sound. Whether one delight in his work or not, 
one feels that he is giving us of his best, that he 
has spared no skill to realise his conception as fully 
as possible. 
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LLOYD’S REGISTRY: A MODERN 


“ 


HE main en- 

trance to 

Lloyd’s Regis- 

try is in Fen- 
church Street, and is 
approached _ through 
an open recessed 
porch, slightly raised 
from the street level, 
the three openings of 
which are enclosed 
with (Lansdowne) 
wrought-iron _ gates 
relieved with repoussé 
copper shields, enam- 
elled with the arms 
of the society. The narrow carved frieze in the 
portico shows a particularly pleasing and decorative 


“FREE TRADE.” 


DETAIL FROM THE FRIEZE BY 
F. LYNN JENKINS, 
SHOWING THE TREATMENT OF ANGLE. 


PALACE OF ART.—II. 


treatment of sea-weed, shells, and fishes; the vaulted 
ceiling is powdered with a stencilled pattern in some- 
what of the same spirit. Between two sets of ma- 
hogany swing-doors is a small, marble-lined lobby, 
and one cannot help noticing in passing the delicately- 
designed and well-wrought metal grilles on either 
side. Then comes the main vestibule, a veritable 
hall of marble, with the grand staircase leading to 
the first floor; another stairway to the basements, 
where all the books and registers of the past are 
stored. ‘Through glass screens are seen the general 
offices, divided into several departments ; while the 
library and secretary’s room are also approached 
from this hall. ‘The whole of the marble used 
in the lobby, vestibules, and staircases is of quiet, 
rich tones, and is British, coming from Torquay ; 
and the simple, broad treatment aimed at by the 
architect is unusually charming and restful. 
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LLOYD'S REGISTRY: THE STAIRCASE. 


Drawn BY HEDLEY FITTON. 


Though not a large room, the library, artistically 
considered, is remarkable for the treatment of the 
permanent fittings, which are constructed of African 
mahogany inlaid with pear and other woods. The 
vaulted ceiling is profusely— perhaps a trifle too 
elaborately—decorated by Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt 
with paintings and shields bearing the coats-of-arms 
of the principal ports of the United Kingdom. A 
white marble mantelpiece, with beautifully-carved 
reliefs by Mr. Henry A. Pegram, forms an effective 
note in the scheme. There is also an_ interesting 
mantelpiece in the secretary’s room, containing a 
small but artistic frieze, carved by Mr. Bertie Pegram. 

By the grand marble staircase the upper vestibule 
is reached, the same scheme of marbles being em- 
ployed here as on the ground floor. The treatment of 


9 





the arched ceiling over the staircase itself is very 
striking, with the great bands of black marble carrying 
over the line of the pilasters. The spaces between are 
decorated in colour and gold by Professor Gerald 
Moira, of the Royal College of Art, who is also 
responsible for the similar painting of the vaulted 
ceiling of the vestibule to which it joins. The general 
cream-coloured ground of the ceilings, with the pattern 
painted in warm greens and browns, accentuated with 
gold, harmonises well with the quiet-toned marbles 
beneath. The keynote of the scheme is struck by the 
narrow and brilliantly bizarre frieze which runs 
entirely round the vestibule, and is also carried through 
as pilaster capitals on the same level over the staircase. 
This admirable and original frieze, designed and 
executed by Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, with its various- 
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coloured metals, its gold and silver, its ivory and its 
mother-of-pearl inlays, has been so fully dealt with in 
a previous number of this Magazine that full descrip- 
tion is scarcely needed. It may be repeated, however, 
that it illustrates, in alternate panels, shipping from 
very early times, while the little statuettes which stand 
in relief on the shields between the ship panels are 
emblematical of Commerce by Might, Commerce by 
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“COMMERCE BY TREATY.” 


A DETAIL FROM THE Frieze. By F. LYNN JENKINS. 


Treaty, Peace, Free Trade, Safety, Universality, 
Shipping, Justice in Registration, and similar subjects. 
The same treatment is also used by the sculptor in a 
large lunette panel on the right, while of the three 
circular panels over the doorways, that over the 
entrance to the passage leading to the luncheon room 
and the staircase to the museum has been filled with 
stained glass by Professor Moira, who is now engaged 
on two paintings ‘emblematical of “Safety” and 
“Watchfulness” for the filling of the remaining 
rondels. 

The board-room, which opens from the vestibule, 
is fitted and decorated with the utmost luxury. It is 
divided into four shallow bays, broken by pairs of 
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magnificent Numidian red marble columns, with 
bronze bases on black marble pedestals with Irish green 
marble dies ; the Ionic capitals to the columns and the 
heavy entablature are gilded, with the exception of the 
frieze, which bears Latin mottoes on a black ground. 
The waggon-vaulted ceiling is heavily gilded, and 
divided into panels by broad bands, which carry over 
the lines of the twin columns, The whole of the 


decoration of these panels is in the hands of Professor 
Moira, who is evolving a fanciful scheme allegorical of 
the Seasons, Day and Night, the Four Winds, the 
Signs of the Zodiac, and similar subjects, which are 
being dealt with in a fresh manner, characteristically 
his own. Such an undertaking necessarily requires a 
great deal of consideration, and some time must elapse 
before the whole ceiling will be completed. The 
Committee has, indeed, shown good judgment in 
preferring to wait while the paintings are being care- 
fully studied, instead of hastily decorating this most 
important room by means of indifferent designs quickly 
and carelessly carried out by many hands. How many 
other buildings otherwise good have we seen ruined by 
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“ SAFETY.” 


“COMMERCE BY TREATY,” SHOWING 
FRIEZE AT OPENING OF DOORWAY. 








SHOWING TREATMENT OF PILASTER 
IN SAME LINE AS FIGURE. 





“ UNIVERSALITY.” 


‘* PEACE.” 
DETAILS OF THE FRIEZE. 


By F. LYNN JENKINS 


END VIEW OF ANGLE PANEL “FREE TRADE.” 





“JUSTICE ’ IN REGISTRATION.” 
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LLOYD’S REGISTRY: THE BOARD-ROOM. 


Drawn sy HEDLEY FITTON. 


the prevailing desire to see everything finally complete 
on the day of opening! , 

In order that he might have some idea of the best 
scheme to employ, and also as a guide when painting 
(in his own studio) the decoration, Professor Moira has 
sketched in a portion of one end of the room, and 
although in many respects what he has done is, to his 
mind, far from satisfactory, it gives some idea of how 
fine will be the scheme when finished. As in the other 
rooms, Mr. Collcutt has here made a special feature 
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of the mantelpieces. They are placed one at each end 
of the room, and form part of the architectural con- 
struction ; especially is this so in the case of the larger 
one, which is carried up to the height of the entabla- 
ture, the same Numidian marble being used. For the 
latter Mr. Henry A. Pegram has sculptured a large 
marble panel in high relief, symbolising the Influence 
of the Society over Shipbuilding. It is, however, 
unfortunate that owing to the cross lighting the panel 
does not look so well as it undoubtedly should do. 





PANEL ON OVERMANTEL IN BOARD-ROOM. 
By F. PEGRAM. 


MANTELPIECE IN THE SECRETARY'S ROOM. 


GY BERTIE PEGRAM. 
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The fireplaces are made interesting by the finely- 
wrought metal work of the grates; and magnificent 
bronze fire-dogs, specially obtained from Italy, are 
effectively displayed against the background of Persian 
tiles. Above the fireplaces are lunettes which are 
included in the scheme of decoration on which Pro- 
fessor Moira is engaged. ‘Tapestry is used to fill the 
panels between the columns, and on this are hung 
portraits of past chairmen of the Society. 

Adjoining the board-room is a small luncheon 
room, the walls of which are panelled and surmounted 
by a painted frieze of ships, the work of Mr. E. J. 
Lambert. The treatment is somewhat heraldic in 
style, and, had the panelling been kept white, the 
effect might, perhaps, have been still more telling. 
The frieze is constructionally divided into nine panels, 
illustrating some of the most famous periods of English 
naval history from the time of King Alfred the Great, 
ending with a painting of Nelson’s old ship the Victory 
side by side with a present-day transport. ‘The ceiling 
is decorated with emblems of the sea, and the furniture, 
as in all the principal rooms, is specially designed by 
Mr. Collcutt. On the same floor is the Committee of 
Classification-room. Here the scheme is again quite 
different. The entire room is panelled in English oak 
grown in Essex, after the style prevalent at the end of 
the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, similar to that seen in some of the finest 
halls of the City companies. The ceiling panels are 
elaborately decorated in gold and colour, and over the 
mantelpiece is a most interesting and decorative paint- 
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ing of an old-time wooden-walled vessel by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn. ‘There are many other rooms, both on 
this and the upper floors, set apart for the surveyors 
and the general staff, as well as a museum wherein are 
displayed many objects connected with maritime 
matters, some of them—models of ships of bygone 
days—of real artistic interest. A. second commodious 
store-room is provided in the basement for such models 
as are too cumbrous for the upper floor. 

Where all have done their work so well, it is 
invidious to ‘praise as it is hard to find fault. Here 
and there an error in taste may be detected, as in 
one room where we have the heresy of a structural 
stone column based upon a wooden cupboard. But, 
generally speaking, the whole is a delight to the eye, 
as it is a credit to the distinguished architect and 
artists who have co-operated to give the House 
Beautiful to a great trading Company. Whether to 
Lloyd’s Registry or whether to Mr. Collcutt and his 
friends gratitude in greater measure be due, the fine 
monument which they have combined to produce has 
become a worthy place of pilgrimage to all lovers of 
art—the art of the builder and the art of the decorator ; 
and it will doubtless be pointed to in future times as a 
proof of the taste and the artistic activity of the nine- 
teenth century end. We can but hope that it will 
prove an incentive to early rivalry. 

In conclusion, the whole building, both in con- 
struction and in detail, is most noteworthy and 
interesting, and is well worthy of a visit of inspection, 
courteously permitted by the Society. 





NEW ART AND OLD MASTERS: THEN 
By VAL GC. PRINSEP, R.A. 


DON’T care,” I heard Millais’ voice say, “I 
don’t care what all these old chaps say. They 
had their ideas, and I’m sure no one admires 
what they’ve done more than I do, and per- 
They seem cock- 
sure they are right. Are they right, or we? They 
have painted in one style and done it well. Is there 
any reason that I, Millais, should imitate them? If 
I painted in the same style of thing, I should have 
to imitate, for I am quite certain I couldn’t do it 
better. Therefore, I maintain I am right in trying 
to paint something different, and if they can’t enjoy 
what I do—by Jove! I think it’s their fault and 
not mine, for what I do I am certain is painted 
with my whole heart, and it is good—it is good— 
whatever they may say !” 


‘| 


haps I should like to do as well. 


AND 
(Part II.) 


NOW.—A VISION. 


Michael Angelo looked at Millais with a grim 
smile. “Thy enthusiasm in defence of thy art shows 
thou art a true artist,” he said, “and what thou sayest 
seems to have some truth in it. Nevertheless, the 
great principles of art are eternal. Since the time of 
the Greeks they have endured, and they will endure. 
The form of man carried to perfection is the highest 
and noblest art.” 

“And yet,” said the bilious sour-looking man 
standing behind the last speaker, whom I recognised as 
the one Cellini called by the name of Bandinelli, “and 
yet, His Holiness the Pope condemned as indecent the 
nude figures thou didst paint in the Sistine.” 

Michael Angelo started as though he had been 
stung. He turned towards Bandinelli with rage, but 
when he saw who it was, he calmed instantly. 
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“Thou carriest thy malice very far; here, how- 
ever, the sting is lost. His Holiness was the head of 
our religion, but he was not the head of our art. Even 
a Pope may err when speaking on subjects he cannot 
understand.” But though he spoke calmly, he was 
much affected, and strode away. 

“Messer Bandinelli,” said the calm voice of 
Raffaelle, “thou wast in the wrong to bring personal 
matters so strongly before us. What have we to 
do with worries that vexed our former state? If the 
roof of the Sistine displeased thee, thou art hard to 
please. Such as thou art raised ill-feeling between 
that great man and me. I would have given much 
if it could have been otherwise, but ic was not to be.” 

“ And what thinkest thou of this modern work ?” 
asked a consequential, bustling figure, whom I had 
noticed following Michael Angelo, much as Boswell 
followed Johnson, and receiving even more snubbing. 

“Messer Giorgio,” answered Raffaelle, “what our 
friend here,” bowing to Millais, “has said has great 
truth, At the same time, a painter ought to 
learn from those who have gone before him. We in 
our day had no overweighting predecessors, and we 
could go on improving up to a certain point. But 
beyond friend Buonarroti who could go? I therefore 
strove to put my own talents into what I did, not 
disdaining to take what I could from others. In this I 


think I was right, for a man must be a fool—a sense- 
less fool—who can hope to rise entirely by himself. 
Everyone must owe much to that art which has gone 
before him. The more he can profit by it, the more 


likely he is to excel. I have been blamed for imitating 
at times Perugino, my master at Perugia, and Barto- 
lommeo, at Florence, and even the great Michael 
Angelo, but who can say I did not put myself into all 
I did? And those I followed for a time were of my 
own age and were influenced by the same feelings as I 
was. In this picture I recognise great merits, though it 
is not as I or any of you would have painted it. Is it 
the worse in that it is not of our own age or according 
to our traditions ?” 

“Nevertheless, in Italy we had a grander style 
than what I see here,” cried Messer Giorgio Vasari. 
“T see none of that audacity that inspired our daring 
fore-shortenings, that power of achievement which led 
to our great triumph.” 

“Tt is ever the duty of a great painter to carry the 
art he loves to greater perfection,” said a small, mean- 
looking man, who wore a curious sort of a hood, 
beneath which I could see a plain face, with a very 
bright pair of eyes. “Didst thou, friend Giorgio, 
carry the art of Michael Angelo to greater perfection ? 
Didst thou improve on the art of this most estimable 
Raffaelle ? IF thou thinkest so, remain in ignorance of 
the verdict of those who followed thee. I improved 
on my master, Cimabue, who, in his time, was the 


first, but I felt convinced, though I did my best to 
excel, that art could not rest where I left it, and others 
came after me ever advancing. But know this. The 
aims of you great men of an after-age are as difficult 
for us to understand as is the art that I find here to 
you. I look around here with astonishment. I see 
sheep. painted as I never imagined they could be 
painted, and I know something of sheep,” he said 
smiling. “I see there a sea” (pointing to Henry 
Moore’s picture) “so admirably done that I fancy I 
can hear the sound of the waves. I see faces that 
seem to me living, and if these pictures do not fulfil all 
the requirements of my time, if what they do now in 
England is not so simple in line and so easily under- 
stood as what was done by us, the men who have done 
these pictures do not differ from our work more than 
did the work thou didst imitate, Messer Giorgio, and 
these I see here have aims more like those we strove 
for than thy imitations of thy friends.” 

At that moment I saw Leighton rejoin the group 
standing before Millais’ picture. He had with him 
two notable figures ; one, by his grave face and skull- 
cap, I recognised as Titian, and the other was the 
well-known figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Leighton 
walked up to Raffaelle with his winning smile, and 
placing his hand caressingly on his shoulder, said : 

“T trust, my Raffaelle, thou canst appreciate some 
of the beauties of this picture ?” 

“We have just had an excellent lesson from our 
dear Giotto,” answered Raffaelle; “our pride in our 
own achievements has, I fear, rather narrowed our 
views. We had other different aims and were stirred 
by other impulses. Whether those aims were nobler 
and those impulses more human, time will surely 
decide. Meanwhile, I am most willing to declare 
that here there is a mighty power of realisation with 
which we were not acquainted, and possibly did not 
strive to acquire.” 

“And what does the great Titian think ?” asked 
Leighton. 

“JT can scarce say,” answered Titian, gravely. 
“T see and can appreciate a noble effort at sincerity. 
I find the great powers of realisation that Messer 
Raffaelle had mentioned, but joined thereto is a 
certain brutality which seems to me to jeopardise 
the great objects of art. For art must be beautiful, 
not only in its inception, but also in its execution. 
A picture should be a divine melody, and should 
be played throughout with no jarring note from end 
to end. This melody is played with triumphant 
insistence in parts such as that face”—pointing to 
the old sea-captain—“ while others, though well in 
harmony, are, it seems to me, struck with too coarse 
a touch, and the keeping of the picture suffers. The 
melody itself is homely. It has none of that ethereal 
aspiration for which we sought. For that very reason 
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CATSPAWS OFF THE LAND. 
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the able painter, who seems to have extraordinary 
gifts, should all the more have enveloped the subject 
with that beauty of treatment which gives so much 
charm to a picture.” 

“To me,” said Sir Joshua, “this picture is an 
enigma. How is it that so able a painter should 
have employed so large a canvas to depict so trivial 
a subject? In a noble work all should be noble. 
The costume of the day would make the noblest 
work common. I know Benjamin West thought 
otherwise, and in his picture of the death of Wolfe 
he conquered the difficulty of modern costume. But 
in that picture the soldier was represented, and there 
is something noble in the uniform, and something 
dignified in the calling of the soldier which does 
separate him from the common herd. This picture, 
which is an important one, and of which the subject 
(which is incomprehensible to me) is, I conclude, 
a solemn one, loses by the commonness of its dressing. 
The execution is very remarkable, almost marvellous, 
in the man’s head and other passages. ‘The whole 
seems to me to want bringing together with an 
atramentum. ‘There is none of that luscious colour 
we find in the work of the Venetians, and which 
we in our day so deeply admired. ‘The effect is 
achieved in somewhat a barbaric way, and seems 
rather the result of hazard than of that artistic fore- 
thought which ought to be the result of a great 
artist’s acquirement.” 

At that moment a magnificent figure joined the 
group. He was splendidly dressed, and had on his 
head a broad hat of beaver. ‘There was an authori- 
tative audacity about the man which quite fascinated 
me. His clear, bright eye danced with life, and his 
voice had a ring in it that carried conviction. 

“For me,” he cried, “the great lack that I find 
in these pictures is the want of joy. What? Have 
mankind become so unconscious of the good things 
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spread before them by the bounteous Creator, that 
they must need seek to depict the sad side of Nature 
only? Are there no pageants, no frolics, in this 
modern England? Is it not a shame, Messer 
President, that the dark side of Nature only should 
attract the painter? It is right for a painter to be 
of his own age and his own country. I thank 
God I was a Fleming in my art as well as by my 
birth. I lived in troublous times, but for that very 
reason I sought to show my brother Flemings that 
there were beauties in life to make it worth the 
living.” 

Leighton bowed to the speaker. “Messer 
Rubens,” he said, “we have a poet who said, ‘ The 
sweetest strains are those that tell of saddest thought.’” 

“That poet must have led an unhappy life,” 
replied Rubens. “There is sadness enough in the 
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world, which all mortals must endure. Let -the 
painter show the world the light and joy which he 
can discover, and he alone can portray, rather than 
the griefs from which we would wish to escape.” 

“Well, now, I think it is a most excellent work,” 
cried Wilkie, who was,.as usual, with Velasquez. 
“What you call common is just that character that 
raises a first-rate picture above the platitudes with 
which we have been flooded since the great Italian 
days. It is a protest against the conventional. What 
think you, Maester Velasquez ?” 

“Nothing is so common that it cannot be raised 
to the highest realms of art by the treatment of the 
painter,” said Velasquez. “I myself often painted 
dwarfs and beggars, and I can recall a certain cripple 
that thou, Sefior Raffaelle, hast made glorious by thine 
art.” 

“That cripple,” said Raffaelle, “was painted as 
a contrast, and to prove the greatness of the miracle 
by which he was made to walk. He was not the 
sole object of the picture. The great power that 
the Deity granted to the apostles was the subject, 
and the cripple only served to point the moral.” 

“ Nevertheless,” said Velasquez, “that cripple is 
the most interesting part of the picture to many of 
us who love truth, and find in Nature all that is 
necessary for art, and the magnificent way that thou 
hast presented him is to us a constant joy. There 
are in this picture certain details, especially in the 
flesh painting, that I should have thought trivial. 
I may be wrong. There is here a particularisation, 
while we sought the dignity that greater generalisa- 
tion confers. Certainly these details give a lifelike 
appearance, which I look on with admiration, nor 
do I find anything common therein. In my ex- 
perience, the only way to escape mannerisms and 
conventionalities which have proceeded from the just 
admiration we who followed after were forced to 
grant thee, Messer Raffaelle, and thy great con- 
temporaries, was by going straight to Nature. In 
Nature there is no convention, and I never find 
it mean or common. Convention carried too far 
in a picture is the result of a want of discernment 
in the painter, and if there is anything mean or 
common in his work, the painter is to blame, and 
not Nature. For the painter’s duty is to select 
what is great and good; that side of Nature should 
alone appeal to him, and he should not be aware 
of the commonplace and trivialities.” 

“This view is new to us,” said Raffaelle. 
used Nature, but only to explain our views. 


“We 
She 


was never the mistress to whom we could give our 
entire devotion, but a kind of dictionary, a book of 
reference to keep us from committing any faults of 
grammar in the poem we wished to give the world.” 

“When the painter was a great creator, as wert 





thou and Michael; Angelo, no doubt thy means of 
procedure were excellent, but the whole host of thy 
followers wandered into the desert of convention. 
The words they sought for in what thou callest 
that great book of reference, Nature, were so 
commonplace, and so oft-recurring, that the poem 
became a mere string of platitudes. Essaying some- 
times the most lofty flights, they failed pitiably 
because they used language that had been employed 
by thy great poets, which was without any sense 
or meaning in their puny hands. 

“ And so,” continued Velasquez, “I took refuge in 
Nature, in which is to be found something ever new 
by those who can read aright, for in Nature I found 
none of the mannerisms that formed the art of the 
Italy of my time. 

I noticed Millais standing apart from those who 
were before his picture, yet not quite able to tear him- 
self away from the discussion. At the further edge of 
the little crowd was a man dressed rather fantastically, 
in a dress which had been magnificent, but which was 
much the worse for wear. He had a rugged wrinkled 
face, and an extraordinary headdress, something like a 
turban. He did not join in the discussion ; indeed, 
he appeared rather amused at the course it had taken 
and seemed to chuckle at Velasquez’s words. ‘Then, 
seeing Millais, he made his way to him, and, touching 
him on the arm, asked him if it was his picture before 
which “ those fellows” were standing ? 

“ Of course it’s my picture,” cried Millais, boiling 
over with emotion. “Oh! I could answer them, but 
I fear I should be so personal that I should be offensive. 
I did think Sir Joshua would have liked what I did, 
for I loved his work. But he’s as bad as the rest.” 

“Thou and I are in similar positions,” said the 
other. “I heard what thou didst say, and I under- 
stood ; oh, I understood! Let all those fellows alone. 
A pack of wolves who follow after the great ones and 
pick up what they can. Meanwhile they snarl at each 
other, but they tear to pieces any unfortunate who is 
not of the pack.. Do I not know them? I, Rem- 
brandt van Rhyn? Look, there amongst them is 
Gerard de Lairesse. Hast thou ever heard of Gerard 
de Lairesse ?” 

“No,” exploded Millais, “never heard his name.” 

“Yet,” said Rembrandt, “he was famous in my 
day, and warned students against painting in my 
manner. There he was right, perhaps, but he meant 
only to do me hurt. Posterity has declared he was 
wrong in his judgment of me. ‘They are all wrong, 
these imitators. But thou wert right to paint after thy 
own manner and think for thyself. In that way alone 
can what we do be valuable to posterity, if we have 
talent. Without talent whatever is done, and in 
whatever way it be done, is of no value.” 

“TI thank you, my dear old fellow,” said Millais, 
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“T am proud to meet with your approval. You and 
Velasquez have ever been the painters for me, for you 
two went straight to Nature. Through Nature alone 
can we hope to touch the hearts of mankind.” 

Rembrandt looked at the speaker with an odd 
smile. “And didst thou touch the hearts of thy 
generation ?” 

“T?” answered Millais.s “I am Millais, and 
though I don’t wish to brag, I am happy to say 
no one was more successful than I.” 

“I died miserably poor,” said Rembrandt. 

“T know,” cried Millais, “and it was a shame. 
But it was you and Velasquez that prepared the 
world for our interpretation of Nature, and to you 
we owe a great debt. To you two I bow in 
grateful acknowledgment. Let us go together, my 
friend,’—and arm in arm they walked away. But 
Millais muttered to himself, “Sir Joshua! I can’t 
get over his not liking my work.” 

Meanwhile the dispute between the realists and 
the idealists proceeded. I noticed Raffaelle quietly 
withdrew, but those with him and many others, 
among whom I was rather surprised to find Sir 
Joshua, still defended their own view, while Velasquez, 
Wilkie, and Leighton defended realistic painting. I 
heard Leighton say, “Ah! my friends, in vain do 
we discuss. You cannot forget the influence and 
prejudices of your age. We who are sufficiently re- 
moved by time can more easily see your weaknesses, 
though Heaven forbid we should be unconscious of 
your many merits. You cannot tell the difference 
science has made to modern art, you had not the 
photograph to point out the realism of Nature and 
to educate mankind to a knowledge of absolute 
truth.” 

“What has science to do with art?” asked 
someone. “Science is nothing in art itself, but the 
influence of science may be felt even as religion 
was the influence that inspired the early painters.” 

“Thou thyself practised differently,” cried another. 
“Thou shouldst be with us, yet thou art against us.” 

“ Alas,” said Leighton, “my one desire was to 
excel in the same way as Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle. The human form in its perfection was 
my ideal. The Greeks, whom you knew not, in- 
spired me, but I always strove to engraft on 
Greek form a modern view of Nature. I admire 
truth, and though I am a stylist, though I am 
proud of being a follower of Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo, I can and do admire that rendering of pure 
Nature which I see here, and in many modern pic- 
tures. For I know the honest love of Nature, which 
inspires such men, is the true feeling of our age.” 


But the scene grew confused; I could no 
longer distinguish the different figures; and 
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gradually, as unconsciously as it had begun, my 
vision ended. My brain had ceased to act. 

I have here laid before the reader the work of my 
imagination; but what my busy brain created, I 
have taken care to revise and correct, so that the 
words I have put into the mouths of these very 
illustrious painters are as near as I could make 
them the expression of their real opinions. I have 
confined my account to the opinions formed on 
few works of art, mainly, indeed, to one picture 
which the public must know very well. I would 
point out, firstly, that as it would be impossible 
for the old masters fairly to judge the art of our 
day, so, with the greatest difficulty, we moderns can 
rightly appreciate the motives of a past age; and, 
secondly, how impossible it is for a modern painter 
to be of any age but his own. 

A man who paints cannot escape from his surround- 
ings. In the great period of Italian art, painting was 
essentially an expression of the feelings of the day. The 
burst of intellectual energy that was the result of the 
freedom which the Popes allowed to thought, the 
new knowledge of Greek literature, produced a kind 
of youthful audacity in all branches of learning and 
knowledge. ‘The result, even the climax, was the art 
of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian. But their 
works must always be viewed from their point of view 
to be fairly criticised and intellectually understood. 

The conclusion every painter must come to in 
honestly studying the great work of any period and 
any country, is that the great men of the past could 
not have done what they did at any other time 
than when they worked, or in any other country. 
By the help of history, we may understand their 
ideal and appreciate their motives, but assuredly 
they could not understand either the motives or the 
ideals which we moderns have established for ourselves. 
By the critic who would criticise such pictures from 
a modern point of view, justice cannot be done to 
them, and for this reason I would have young 
men approach the subject with some modesty, until 
they have given it much thought, and imbued them- 
selves with some of the mighty impulses which 
moved these great men to paint as they did. 

I advise young students, who have to be ahead 
of their public, for they should lead and not 
follow, to study the great past, intelligently getting 
from it all that will be useful in the way of 
equipment; and then to add thereto their own 
feeling—the modern reality with the old beautiful 
handling. ‘Tintoretto is said to have written up on 
the walls of his studio, “The drawing of Michael 
Angelo; the colouring of Titian.” If I could sug- 
gest some battle-cry to encourage the attack on the 
Temple of Fame, I should say, “The handling 
of the old masters ; the realisation of the moderns.” 
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ART FURNITURE. 


N the international struggle which is now going 
on in all branches of trade, the part played by 
Germany, in that of decorative art alone, gives 
rise to serious thought, for it must affect other 

countries considerably. One of the first Berlin art 





A STUDIO PRESS. 


By WILHELM VOIGT. 


furniture dealers recently declared to a customer, 
with a knowing look, “We have learnt all there 
was to learn from England ; now we are far above, 
not only in manufacture, but in style and novelty 
of design.” This, no doubt, is partly true. The 
remarkable advance in the furniture industry during 
the last few years is mainly due to the intelligent 
enterprise of the younger generation of art workers, 
who, like all Germans, possess inborn commercial 
instincts and are not above exercising them. Com- 


bining with the manufacturers, they get their 
designs carried out, so that art has penetrated into 
most branches of manufacture, notwithstanding all 
opposition from those who are averse to everything 
which partakes of the modern—a section which is 


Bronze Fiaures BY GUSTAV SCHMIDT. 


large in Germany. The teaching ot art begins in 
the elementary schools, where the system of in- 
struction has been altered and made more attractive, 
so that now it is a subject partaking of the 
character of an amusement, and forms a relief from 
actual study. 

Design also plays a most important part in all 
handicraft schools, and great care is taken to en- 
courage individual talent, so that the pupils are 
given full scope to produce a style of their own. 
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At the same time the German knows how to artists or handicraftsmen. Every assistance for 
profit to the full by the work of others, learning furthering the interests of the members is given, 
all he can and taking the best from other countries. above all to those belonging to the industrial 
section. Without such societies artists would find 
it difficult to get their designs carried out when 
made; manufacturers would not always be found 
to risk making articles of furniture from artist’s 
designs for which they might not afterwards 
find a sale. Such societies as the one already 
mentioned and the Vereinigten Werkstaetten in 
Munich (Associated Workshops) carry out the 
designs for their members in their own workshops, 
which are also handicraft schools, where students 
learn practically by assisting in the manufacture of 
the designs sent in by members ; needless to say, 
those who work in the shops must have already 
gone through a course of training elsewhere. 
Formerly artists went from one manufacturer to 
another with their designs, finally having them 
made at their own expense or not at all, accord- 
ing to the financial position of the artist. In many 
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In fact, there is a determination to become the 
first in this branch, and England must look to her 
laurels if she is to maintain the first position in 
applied art, for she has a_ redoubtable rival. 
Formerly the art exhibitions included only paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, whereas in recent 
years an industrial art section has been added, a 
goodly portion of which is occupied by art furniture. 
Several rooms are furnished throughout, not always 
with success, for the German modern style is often 
stiff and formal, with subdued light effects pro- 
duced by coloured glass windows—a form of deco- 
ration not to be commended for practical purposes. 

Germany favours no particular style of furni- 
ture. The old Dutch lines are followed more than 
any other for dining-rooms, and the German 
Renaissance has also been revived; otherwise the 
historical Rococo, Louis XVI, and Empire forms 
are equally adopted. 

Germany is the land of societies, clubs, and 
communities. There are societies for every branch 
of industrial art, to enumerate all of which is not 
necessary, as they are all more or less managed on 
the same lines and have the same object in view 
—viz., the furtherance and encouragement of the 
particular branch of art. In 1876 the art students 
at the Berlin Royal Industrial Exhibition formed 
themselves into a society, which was called “ Verein A CLOCK. 
Ornament,” all the members of which must be Desianeo sy FRANZ BOTHE. 
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cases they had to supply the designs gratis, with- 
out receiving anything from the manufacturer, even 
in the case of sale; but since the formation of 
these societies many of the manufacturers consent 
not only to manufacture new designs, but also to 
give the artist a certain percentage of the profits. 
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and bat denoting the times of day. - On the front is 
carved “Labore et Constantia.” 

A clock, of simple lines, designed by the sculptor 
Franz Bothe, is carried out in Italian walnut-wood. 
Swiftness and Slowness are represented by a lizard 
and a snail; Merriment and Freshness are indicated 





A SMOKING-ROOM. 


Designed BY ASCHENBACH. 


Many art workers undertake to supply their de- 
signs to one manufacturer only. Thus, through 
the formation of such associations, applied art has 
been placed on a different footing and an impetus 
given to it; many struggling artists being now 
able to have their designs brought before the 
public, whereas formerly they were only able to 
do so at great sacrifice or not at all. The illus- 
tration of a studio press is designed and carried 
out by the head of the firm Wilhelm Voigt and Co. 
It is intended for sketches and so forth, and the 
interior is fitted with an iron safe, on the door of 
which is a humorous etching of “Fortuna.” The 
bronze figures, by Gustav Schmidt, represent Labour, 
Industry, Art, and Happiness. On the doors are 
medallions in copper and brass, a cock, lark, owl, 
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by dragon-flies and fish. Slightly curved pillars, deco- 
rated with a hemlock motif, support the clock-case, 
whilst on the top are a cock and an owl denoting 
day and night. In the centre of the top is the head 
of “Chronos” with the hour-glass, the hair and beard 
serving as line decorations. On a band round the 
dial-plate are carved the Signs of the Zodiac. ‘The 
fittings on the door are of chased metal. ‘The chair, 
by A. Gussmann, is decorated with a large bird, and is 
of novel form. ‘The smoking-room was designed by 
Aschenbach. The sculpture on the stove represents a 
scene from the legend of “St. Hubert.” The settees 
are of elm-wood, and covered with a dull grey leather. 
As the illustration is from the Art Exhibition, a few 
small pictures appear in the photograph which do 
not belong to the smoking-room furniture. YMA. 
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From A WaterR-Cotour SketcH By J T. NETTLESHIP. 


J. T. NETTLESHIP: 


Y the death of J. T. Nettleship the English 
B School loses an artist who was in some 
ways markedly unlike the generality of the 
men around him, both in artistic aim and 
executive practice. He followed a branch of art 
which has never had a very great number of ex- 
ponents, and in this he confined himself to a particular 
and comparatively limited form of expression. But 
among the animal painters who have a right to 
prominent places in our art history he may fairly 
be said to have attained a position of real distinction 
and to have shown more than ordinary originality 
and understanding of details of craftsmanship. His 
pictures from the beginning of his career as an ex- 
hibitor have always been marked by qualities which 
are only found in the work of men who take an 
unusual view of their professional responsibilities 
—who prefer, indeed, to keep aloof from accepted 
conventions, and to decide for themselves without 
reference to precedent. 
There is clear evidence of his independence in 


ANIMAL PAINTER. 


the fact that in attaching himself to the small com- 
pany of animal painters he did not choose the more 
popular class of subjects in which other artists had 
made successes. He did not, that is to say, paint 
pictures which represented animals as actors in some 
human drama, or as affected by semi-human emo- 
tions. He found the motives that he wanted in 
study of the characteristics of the beasts themselves, 
and in representing their natural habits and actions. 
Moreover, he took as his models the animals which 
have not come under human domination, the larger 
beasts of prey, fierce and untameable ; and he sought 
habitually to realise all their strenuous energy and 
ferocity. ‘The meek submissiveness of the followers 
and pensioners of mankind which are easily tamed 
by kindness or cowed by discipline did not seem to 
appeal to him as suited to pictorial treatment ; he 
found nothing artistically interesting in the domestic 
animal deprived of all power and inclination to pro- 
test against the condition of subservience to which 
it has been reduced. 



































PENCIL STUDIES FROM LIFE. 


By J. T. NETTLESHIP. 











J. T. NETTLESHIP: 
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LA JOIE DE VIVRE (THE JOY OF LIFE). 


From THE PAINTING BY J. T. NETTLESHIP, 


But the wild animal with its instincts unchanged 
and its savage cunning unaffected by any artificial 
influences fascinated him completely. His pictures 
for nearly thirty years have revealed his astonishingly 
systematic investigation of all sorts of details which 
would help him to express convincingly what he 
conceived to be the right aspect of his subjects. He 
learned early in his career how his knowledge could 
best be applied, and though he never throughout his 
life ceased to be an earnest student, he kept closely 
to the lines within which lay his best opportunities. 
To people who did not take the trouble to under- 
stand his intentions there probably seemed to be 
something of sameness in his art. He did not aim at 
variety, for his pictures were devoted rather to the 
illustration of his technical convictions than to the 
cultivation of popularity, They are not so much 
records of events or attempts at story-telling as 
character studies of a very subtle and learned type, 
and the qualities which make them memorable come 
from the artist’s capacity for analysis, not from his 
fertility of invention or imaginative sense. 

Technically they have a very high value. Their 
masculine strength of draughtsmanship, their robust- 
ness of execution, and their large freedom of planning 
and statement, entitle them to permanent attention as 

II 


examples of soundly trained craftsmanship ; but they 
are educationally helpful as well, because there is in 
their naturalism an almost scientific accuracy of 
vision. ‘The artist set down upon his canvas nothing 
which he had not verified by prolonged experiment. 
Every pose and action of the beasts he painted is 
admirably true. The long springy stride of the 
lion or tiger ranging through the jungle in search 
of food, the slinking, cat-like movement with which 
it stalks the victim which it has selected, the savage 
energy it displays as it tears its prey, and the grace- 
ful ease of its attitude in moments of repose, are 
recorded with an exactness that is neither formal 
nor pedantic. There is no demonstrative display of 
knowledge, but no sympathetic observer could for a 
moment be in doubt concerning the sincerity of the 
man who achieved so much by persistent effort to 
perfect his understanding of every essential. 

Mr. Nettleship made his first appearance as an 
exhibitor at the Academy in 1874, and was a regular 
contributor to the Burlington House exhibitions until 
1901. His last exhibited picture was at the New 
Gallery in the spring of the present year—a paint- 
ing of a bear in its den among the rocks. He was 
not a prolific painter, and was rarely represented 
by more than a couple of canvases in any exhibi- 
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tion, preferring to distribute his works among the 
various galleries than to send them all to one 
particular show. Many of his best things went to 
the Grosvenor Gallery and the New Gallery, where 
his quiet and undemonstrative method of painting 
showed to better advantage than on the crowded 
walls of the Academy. But wherever his pictures 
appeared they never failed to secure attention by 
their largeness of manner and dignity of treatment, 
and especially by their absence of any theatrical 
devices intended to catch the eye of the lovers of 
sensation. Among the best remembered of his can- 
vases are “The Destroyer” (1889), “A Death 
Grip” (1892), “Rich Spoil” (1893), “A Big 
Drink” (1893)—which gave rise to a considerable 
discussion among naturalists, who questioned the 
correctness of the attitude of the animal drinking— 
“The Blood-Trail” (1895), “The Honey Stealer” 
(1896), “Into the Silent Sea” (1900), and “ Wander- 
ing” (1901); but many others of scarcely less im- 
portance could be instanced to prove the consistency 
with which Nettleship carried out the principles of 
practice in which he believed. Occasionally he 


INTO THE SILENT SEA. 
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_allowed some of his admirable sketches and studies ot 


animals to be seen in public; these, even more, 
perhaps, than his pictures, evidenced the scrupulous 
care which he habitually took to secure that fidelity 
to nature from which the finer qualities of his art 
were derived. 

All the members of the family to which Mr. 
Nettleship belonged have achieved more than ordinary 
distinction in various walks. It is not surprising 
that the artist, reared in such a circle, should 
have himself made some successful excursions into 
literature. His volume of essays on Robert Brown- 
ing, published many. years ago, was one of the first 
attempts made to provide an exposition of the poet’s 
meanings, and it is still recognised as an authorita- 
tive work. More recently Mr. Nettleship published 
a study of George Morland. ‘The fact that he 
should have undertaken such literary exercises as a 
kind of recreation in the spare moments of his busy 
professional life shows well the analytical bent of 


his mind. It helps to explain the tendencies of his 


painting, and to account for the zeal with which 
he set himself to master everything, small or great, 
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“COME IF YOU DARE!” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY J. T. NETTLESHIP, 


which would help him to arrive at properly balanced 
results. ‘To such a man carelessness of method or 
tentativeness of practice would have seemed wholly 
indefensible. ‘To do things thoroughly by the light 
of well-tested and perfectly adjusted knowledge was 
the one idea which governed his working life, and 


he has left plenty of proofs that he was fully capable 
of acting up to his convictions. 


Note—Permission to reproduce the pictures and 
sketches in this article has been granted by the executors 
of the late Mr. Nettleship, and the copyright is in each 
case strictly reserved, 




















STENCIL FRIEZE EXECUTED FOR SIR GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB. 


By T. R. SPENCE, 


THE WORK OF T. R. SPENCE, DESIGNER, DECORATOR, 
AND ARCHITECT. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


HE type of craftsman not uncommon at the 
period of the earlier Renaissance is reappear- 
ing in modern times in constantly increasing 
numbers, although the painter does not yet 

follow the example of the master of a “bottega,” 
working with his assistants at the back of the shop 
while his and their productions are exposed for sale 
in the front. Whether it is that the keenness of 
competition forces men to find less choked-up outlets 
for production than those they have been accustomed 
to, if they are still to gain a livelihood, or whether 
it is that their interest in the various expressions 
of a universal art-feeling tempts them to try ever 
fresh avenues, Certain it is that the number of 
artists of various kinds who habitually practise 
several crafts and design for others is much larger 
than it was ten years ago. And although the 
extraordinary attainment of an Alberti, a Da Vinci, 
or a Buonarotti can scarcely again be expected, 
still, in their smaller way, the achievements of 
such men as the goldsmith-painters may be 
emulated, if not equalled, by the artist of to-day, 
allowing for the difference necessarily brought about 
by the greater subdivision of labour. We find 
men who started as painters becoming sculptors, 
architects throwing down rule and square and 
devoting themselves to the freer art of painting, 


and sculptors taking to colour decoration, without 
entirely relinquishing their former employment ; and 
some artists even combining three or four modes 
of expression in their usual work and making 


excursions still further afield. In this article it is 
proposed to give some account of the work of 
one of these highly gifted men, Mr. T. R. 
Spence, who combines in himself the callings of 
architect, painter, and mosaic worker, and designer 
for metal work, for wall papers, and various forms 
of relief. , 

The village of Gilling lies about three miles 
from Richmond, in Yorkshire, just below the edge 
of the moorland and among the beautiful scenery 
to the illustration of which Turner thought it 
well to devote a volume. This village was Mr. 
Spence’s birthplace. His father was a_ builder 
and the descendant of builders who had inhabited 
the village for centuries, and the oldest tombstone 
in the graveyard was erected to one of them. 
He himself had no mean skill with the chisel, 
though he called himself an amateur carver, and 
was particularly successful in the rendering of 
foliage and details of a Gothic character. This 
may explain a preference which his son has often 
shown for a certain kind of foliage in his metal 
work. So good was his craftsmanship that he 
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DECORATION OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
VICTORIA GROVE, KENSINGTON. 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


gained in competition against a well-known Durham 
firm of the day, who were always employed by 
the cathedral authorities to execute any carven 
woodwork required either in the cathedral itself or 
in other parts of the diocese, the commission to 
carve all the woodwork for the chancel of Gilling 
Church, as the judges considered his work was 
more in harmony with the feeling of the old 
examples. He was accustomed to occupy his leisure 
hours with painting in water-colours elaborately 
detailed flower-pieces, and equally elaborate pen- 
and-ink drawings of Gothic detail. The artistic 
proclivities, the cultivation of which was his pastime, 
descended in fuller measure to his son, who desired 
to make such pursuits the business of his life. 
The utmost, however, to which the father would 
consent was to allow him to follow the profession 
of architecture, and he accordingly passed several 
years in different offices. In the end he was 
employed by an architect of Newcastle, where he 
was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance 


and gain the good will of Mr. 
Charles Mitchell, through whose in- 
fluence he was appointed architect to 
the firm of Mitchell and Co., now 
amalgamated with Sir Wm. Arm- 
strong’s firm, and known as Arm- 
strong, Mitchell and Co. This ap- 
pointment he held for eight years. 
At the close of this period he 
built the church of St. George, 
Jesmond, for Mr. Mitchell, which has 
been pretty fully described by others, 
but to which I shall have to refer; 
and he made additions to the main 
tower, bed and reception rooms, wings, 
and a picture gal- 
lery at Jesmond 
Towers, with 
other works of 
decoration there 
in the principal 
rooms, for which 
he designed both 
the structural and 
applied decorative 
details. His re- 
putation at New- 
castle was now 
considerable, but 
the attraction of 
London as an 
artistic centre 
affected him so 
strongly that he 
determined to 
throw up his provincial practice and brave the 
chances of removal to the metropolis. Although 
so much of his time had been, and continued to 
be, spent upon design for manufactures and art 
crafts, painting was still his heart’s desire; and 
the fascinations of pictorial design led him to de- 
vote all the time which he could spare, and more, 
to the attempt to realise in form and colour the 
visions which beset his brain. With his pictorial 
work I have here no concern, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the imagination which has been 
so successful in devising schemes of decoration and 
in designing for so many different materials is that 
of a man whose passion is for pictorial expression. 
At Newcastle, besides the church of St. George, 
Jesmond, for which he designed practically every- 
thing, he also built a parish hall, the gable of 
which is treated in an original way, and its in- 
terior spacious and well proportioned. On coming 
to London he began his practice with the decora- 
tion of the interior of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
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MOSAIC ABOVE ARCH ON NORTH WALL OF THE CHANCEL, 


ST. GEORGE’S, JESMOND, NEWCASTLE-ON.-TYNE. 


and shortly; after did similar work. for various other 
churches, such as the parish church at Penrith. 
He decorated the chapel of St. Mary’s Convent, 
York, coloured the reredos at Manchester Cathedral 
and that at Bexley Church, and made a scheme 


for the decoration of Christ Church, Victoria 
Grove, Kensington. In this case a new clerestory 
was to be built, and the walls around and above 
the nave arcade decorated, the roof also being 
treated with colour. Between the sills of the 
clerestory windows and the apex of the nave 
arches a double band was arranged, bounded by 
reddish lines, except at the top, where green was 
employed. On the lower the Lord’s Prayer 
was painted, while the upper, which was 
much deeper, was occupied by a row of upright 
conventional stems and leaves, interrupted at in- 
tervals by bosses of different ornament, alternately 
circular and square. Outside the arch mouldings 
was a band of mouldings, and «a finial at the top 
of each arch projected into the band of lettering, 
dividing the several petitions from each other. 
The double spandrels were filled with a flowing 
ornament of the same character as that in the 
central band, with a central stem and flower, and 
the compartments of the roof contained each a 


small central panel overlaid with lines of ornament 
which met in a central boss, and also bordered the 
compartment. The main lines of the woodwork 
were brown, and the colours employed in the 
stencilling were a pale blue-green and a darker 
green, a pale dull red and a brighter and stronger 
red, a pale ochreous colour, and a stronger and 
darker greenish yellow and black. 

This may be compared with the design for the 
colouring of the roof of St. George’s, Jesmond, a 
more elaborate piece of work. About half-way up 
is a band of angels, white silhouettes outlined in 
sanguine against a blue ground. They bear a 
long label inscribed, “The morning stars sang to- 
gether, and the sons of God shouted for joy,” 
and the rafters pass in front of them. A band of 
ornament above and a heavier double band below 
separate them from the rest of the surface, which 
is decorated less importantly with tall sprigs, rather 
suggestive of metal work in their character. Those 
above are of a dark blue-green, those below bear 
on their heads a flower in red. The lower part of 
each rafter bears sprigs on its face of a dull red, 
and there is some admixture of black and gold. 
Along the wall-plate runs a broad band of red, 
then a black line and two bands of ornament of 
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differing width, gold and paler green respectively, 
separated and finished by other plain bands of gold. 

In these designs the influence of that attrac- 
tion which his father felt for the Gothic manner 
is very evident, but in painting the semi-dome of 
All Saints’, Ennismore Gardens, Mr. Spence followed 
the masters of the Renaissance in the arrangement 
of his masses and lines, taking his inspiration rather 
from Raffaelle’s “Disputa” in the Stanze of the 
Vatican. A sketch model of this semi-dome was 
shown at one of the exhibitions of the Arts and 
Crafts, but the work itself has been destroyed with 
a fine prodigality reminding one of what used to 
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occur in Renaissance times, and its place is filled 
with work by another designer. Mr. Spence has 
also executed a good deal of domestic decoration 
in various places, and, indeed, calls himself 
“decorator,” not architect. Among secular painted 
decoration from his hand may be mentioned several 
ornamental painted friezes for the Chamber of 
Mines at Johannesburg, and for the Standard 
Bank, East London, and three decorated landscapes 
painted in lunettes in a ball-room in Curzon 
Street, which are very delicate in colour and well 
arranged in mass. The decoration at Jesmond 
Towers included structural work, paint, and stencil ; 
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DECORATION OF THE ROOF OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, 


JESMOND, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


By T R. SPENCE. 
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while in the picture gallery, which he designed 
from first to last, is a good deal of carving of a 
free Gothic type. 

The painting of wall surfaces naturally suggests 
also the covering of them with mosaic, a form of 
art which Mr. Spence has done a good dea! to 
popularise, his earliest essays being anterior to Sir 
Wm. Richmond’s scheme for the decoration of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, which has made it a word in 
everyone’s mouth. The church of St. George 
has been extensively decorated with this material, 
the reredos having three panels of it, figures 
of apostles being on the walls on each side of 
the chancel, and angels in the spandrels of the 
arches; while on the east wall and elsewhere are 
panels of ornament in which a leaning towards 
those qualities of line which formed the basis of 
the “new art” is visible, long before they became 
fashionable, mixed with the long, lean, acanthus kind 
of foliage for which he shows such predilection. 

Since using mosaics there he has designed and 
executed several large panels for the great hall 
of St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith, portions of a 
scheme for the complete decoration of that ill- 
proportioned apartment in a permanent material. The 
figures already executed are those of St. Paul and 
Dean Colet on the eastern wall, and that of 
Erasmus; and those of Robert Lily, the first 
master, and the first Viscount Campden are now 
in progress. Others are projected, but their execu- 
tion is not yet begun. The scheme also includes 
panels and borders of scroll-work and foliage, used 
principally as a means of obtaining variety of colour. 
At a Newcastle restaurant may be seen a good deal 
of faience designed by Mr. Spence, and modelled 
by Mr. Stephen Webb with excellent effect. 

The repeating pattern of elaborate relief tiles 
designed for the Jackfield Works, with its bosses 
of different detail arranged to drop into hollows 
and so gain more variety, is a good example of his 


work of this ciass, in which the greatest difficulty | 


is to obtain variety and secondary forms and lines 
so that the repeat shall not become tiresome. 
Those of very simple design, in which the repeat 
is of no more importance than the chequers of a 
draught-board, are comparatively easy, but in pro- 
portion as the complexity of line and modelled 
surface increases, so does the difficulty of designing 
them satisfactorily. Mr. Spence has also designed 
many patterns for other forms of wall covering— 
relief patterns for anaglypta, wallpapers for Messrs. 
Essex, Wylie and Lochhead, Heffer, and Sanderson 
—many of which have been very striking. 

It is unfortunate that the necessities of manu- 
facture appear to demand the production of numerous 
designs from among which a few are selected, as 
men of talent naturally shrink from expending time 
uselessly, and it is the work of men of talent which 
has placed English design for manufactures in the 
proud position which it now occupies. 

Mr. Spence did not earn exemption from the 
harassing experiences of other clever designers, and — 
now turns his attention to other forms of design. 
Many of his stencil friezes have proved very success- 
ful; the one reproduced on page 80 was made for 
Sir G. Hayter Chubb’s house at Chislehurst. In 
the original the greater part is pale blue, the uprights 
and ribands being mainly a warm yellowish colour 
shaded with burnt sienna, a contrast of colour 
which it is impossible to reproduce by photography. 
The material upon which the stencil is worked is 
a close-grained canvas, and the shading is treated 
rather from the point of view of colour gradation 
than from that of relief. 

Heraldry is a subject which has both attraction 
and utility for the decorator. A series of heraldic 
panels has been worked into the wood dado for the 
reference library in the municipal buildings at 
Oxford, and into the ceiling of the great hall of the 
same building, which also contains numerous panels 
of heraldic glass, as does Marischal College, Aber- 
deen, and Westminster College, Cambridge. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A SUBJECT FOR A LANDSCAPE PICTURE, 


By Sir ERNEST 4. 
President of the Royal Saciety 


OW does the landscape painter choose—or 

H set about choosing—the subject for a 

picture? Does he go deliberately into 

the fields in search of his subject, or 

does it come accidentally to him during his wander- 

ings? <A little of both, perhaps. A deliberate 

search for inspiration too often leads to disappoint- 

ment, and the finest subjects are frequently those 
which are stumbled upon by chance. 

Often, when an artist is trudging home after a 
long day’s work, his attention is suddenly arrested 
by a striking composition, depending for its beauty, 
maybe, on a passing cloud effect, or on some trivial 
incident such as a team of horses turning out of a 
field, or a flock of sheep raising the golden dust in 
the evening sunlight as they patter down the road 
—an incident which has transformed what was an 
ordinary enough bit of landscape into something 
that we recognise at once as a picture. Let us 
not lose a moment, but jot down in the sketch 
book all we can grasp of it while the fleeting 
effect lasts, for here is an opportunity not to be 
lost, Nature being none too lavish of her best 
things. And we return next day to carry out in 
detail the impression whilst it is still fresh in our 
memory. We wonder why we never saw or 
imagined this thing before. We have passed the 
same spot a dozen times, but there was nothing. 
It wanted that particular effect of light and shade 
or the movement imparted by the living objects 
to impress us with the fact that here was a big 
subject, a something out of the ordinary. 

On the other hand, it is not desirable that the 
deliberate search for a subject should be discouraged, 
for by taking endless trouble with this object in 
view, and by exploring all sorts of out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners and improbable places, one often 
chances on the best materials for a picture, the eye 
becoming educated through the process of searching, 
and daily getting apter at seeing things and more 
able to grasp their possibilities. A general activity of 
the mind becomes habitual, and intellectual activity 
is a most essential quality to the landscape painter. 


12 


WATERLOW, A.R.4., 


of Painters in Water Colours. 


We often hear quoted Ruskin’s advice to the 
student that he should go to Nature “selecting 
nothing, rejecting nothing;” but those who quote 
are ignorant of the fact that Ruskin repudiated, 
times and again, the bare doctrine, which he 
modified and qualified by his context out of all 
resemblance to its attributed meaning. But the 
sentence is adhered to and believed in by many, 
so that it is worth while saying that I believe it 
to be fraught with considerable danger to the en- 
thusiastic beginner if taken too literally. Why should 
he not be allowed to select and to train his mind to 
choose the very best from what Nature offers? A 
photograph can do the other thing, and the painter 
who cannot soar beyond the photographic inter- 
pretation of Nature had better give up at once; 
there is no hope for him. 

But above all things the too obviously “ pretty ” 
subject should be avoided, for the pet “view” of 
the amateur is most surely a delusion and a snare. 
Nearly every place of any artistic repute boasts of 
one or two such spots where the white umbrellas 
are wont to be thickly dotted. We, perhaps, are 
tempted, too; we sit down, uncomfortable with 
warning doubt, yet hoping by some originality of 
treatment to escape the banality which seems to 
haunt the spot. But no, in spite of all our good 
intentions, we are overcome by the all-pervading 
prettiness, the result is commonplace, and lamenting 
our wasted time, we flee in search of solitude and 
more wholesome fare. 

That it is not necessary for a subject to be 
elaborate in order to be impressive we know from 
the many splendid examples of the great masters 
in landscape whose finest works often arrest atten- 
tion by the remarkable simplicity of their ‘composi- 
tion. What, for instance, could be finer in design 
or more striking in its simplicity than Turner’s 
“Frosty Morning” in the National Gallery, or 
what more completely satisfactory to the artistic 
mind, in their simple breadth, than some of the 
tender pastorals of Corot? Yet when he chose, 
Turner had, more than any other, the extraordinary 
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power of preserving the breadth of his compositions 
even while he crowded them with elaborate details 
of architecture and figure incidents, which, instead 
of complicating the general scheme, seem to be 
absolutely necessary to its realisation. 

It is curious that none of the great landscape 
painters before the “fifties” ever thought of paint- 
ing their large subjects direct from Nature. This 
method of work was introduced by the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brethren. Looking to the extremely artificial and 
conventional works which were being produced 
during this era, we must allow that it exerted a 
very beneficial effect on the art of this country. A 
more conscientious spirit began to pervade the 
pictures of the day, which, although they were often 
produced with painful laboriousness of execution 
accompanied by a certain crudity of colour, a want 
of pictorial effect, and deliberate ugliness in the 
choice of subject, could not fail, nevertheless, to 
impress the spectator with their earnestness of 
purpose. 

Reformers have always, and of necessity, been 
extremists, so that unless a picture was painted from 
Nature stroke by stroke in every detail, it found no 
favour with the men of the new school. The 
effect exerted by this change upon English art in 
the direction I have mentioned cannot be too 
highly valued. But although a more thorough 
knowledge of the minor details of Nature was 
doubtless acquired, many of the higher qualities, it 
seems to me, so absolutely necessary for the con- 
stitution of a really great work, were sacrificed— 
indeed, were rendered ‘quite impossible under the 
conditions in which these pictures had to be pro- 
duced. Day by day was the large canvas carted 
out into the open, the diligent artist being quite 
satisfied if by the end of the day he had completed 
a square inch or two of it. Everything else had 
to be sacrificed to the minute realisation of trivial 
details, which, though valuable enough in a separate 
study, were distinctly out of place and disturbing to 
the harmony of a large composition. How was it 
possible whilst the mind was being concentrated on 
these minutiz to consider properly the picture as a 
whole? When. finished it was filled from corner 
to corner with exquisitely elaborated details, but it 
was utterly wanting in those larger and_ higher 
qualities which are found in the works of some of 
the older and more conventional painters who 
depended entirely on their sketch-books and their 
memory for the materials of which they constructed 
their masterpieces. 

There are many days in summer when the 


landscape painter has a hard task to find congenial 
themes for his brush. I am thinking. of those 
cloudless days when the east wind blows, and all 
Nature looks hard, steely, and unsympathetic. The 
cheery holiday-maker passes by with the greeting 
“What a lovely day, not a cloud in the sky!” 
and you sigh wearily, and wish the wind would 
change. On such days it is of little use to seek 
for subjects ; rather should one settle down to some 
necessary study, long postponed, of weeds or way- 
side flowers, which require time and patience to 
draw and to understand, and which, on account of 
the difficulties to be overcome, we are too prone to 
neglect when Nature is in a more interesting mood. 

I have noticed with regret how rare it is to see 
young painters sitting down to such work nowa- 
days ; and yet how needful it is to be done! The 
experience gained by conscientiously tackling an 
intricate bit of “foreground” and working it out 
purely as a study is of incalculable benefit in train- 
ing the mind. I am aware that by many modern 
painters such study is regarded with contempt as 
quite unnecessary, and altogether beneath their 
notice ; but to all those who look upon landscape 
painting as something more than a polite accom- 
plishment, I say—Set yourself such a task whenever 
the weather is uninteresting, and see how immensely 
your work will improve after a few studies of this 
description have been made, and what a mastery 
over your material you will have gained when, 
later on, you wish merely to suggest all this detail. 
Your “impressionism ” will be of the right sort, 
namely, that which is founded on knowledge, so 
that every touch, however slight, will be full of 
meaning, and the result masterly, instead of the 
chaotic smudge so frequently seen in the so-called 
“impressionist ” pictures of to-day. 

It is the ambition of most artists, and the 
necessity of the majority, to paint pictures which 
will sell. A painter, however, is not necessarily 
mercenary because he turns his attention to subjects 
which hit the popular taste rather than to those 
which. have no interest for the~ general public. 
We have many living examples of great painters 
who, though popular, have not sacrificed their art 
in the pursuit of a living. Doubtless there is great 
danger of a weak man being spoilt by a popular 
demand for his work, but, on the other hand, many 
a man of promise has been ruined by there being 
no desire at all for his pictures. 

Perhaps the lucky choice of subject has been 
the making of the one, whilst the inability to 
select has been the ruin of the other. 
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PICTORIAL POSTCARDS. 


4 GENERAL SURVEY, by FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


large amount of excellent art that is being 

applied to the Picture Postcard. One reason 

is that the shop-windows of our stationers 
and booksellers have until recently been crowded 
with what consists mainly of mere reproductions of 
photographs, a sprinkling of colour-prints after weak 
water-colour views, a re-hash of old coloured scraps 
and book illustrations, seasoned with a small selec- 
tion of Continental issues, mostly of the poorer class, 
republished in London. The exceptions to this rule 
are not many, and they may be said to represent 
all that England has produced in this field that can 
lay claim to any pretensions to art. 

Among them is a good set of old English 
characters entitled “ Ye Olden Centurie,” originally 
painted for another purpose by Mr. John Hassall, 
the eminent poster artist. Fairly good sets repre- 
senting respectively London and seaside types by 
Mr. Robert Sauber and by Mr. Tom Browne have 
also appeared, while the ‘“ Dome” Magazine 
enlisted the services of Mr. Gordon Craig for an 
excellent card. Then there are London views 
reproduced from etchings in which that representing 
the Houses of Parliament may be considered quite 
successful. A clever series of “ London Girls,” signed 
Popini, and some old-fashioned yet interesting British 
coast views by T. von Eckenbrecher, are apparently 
by foreign artists. Finally, there are sets of colour 
reproductions of Turner’s pictures, and of works by 
the old Dutch masters, which, excellent though they 
be, can claim no particular suitability to the post- 
card, 

One result of the inferior standard set by most 
of our publishers is that, having heard from abroad 
that there is a rage for pictorial postcards, the average 
Britisher may collect what is most handy, and is 
to be found eagerly storing up photographic repro- 
ductions of places and persons sold at a penny apiece. 
Such cards, compared with the beautiful coloured 
reproductions of specially prepared work by artists of 
European reputation, would require no mention here. 

The English publisher of such things, as a 
business man, can lay claim to an art taste no 
maturer than that enjoyed by the masses, so 


| England we are very liable to overlook the 


that he has no _ reason to raise either their 
standard or his own. If he finds that his goods 
(low class from the artistic point of view) bring 
him in honours and riches from an artistically low- 
class clientéle, he is justified in considering himself 
one of the soundest judges of popular art in the 
land. 

He will offer the worn-out argument that it 
is impossible to sell artistic goods in England—a 
groundless argument, which has had to be stifled 
in every other branch of artistic production in order 
to prevent the ever increasing number of art-loving 
Britons from supplying their wants in foreign 
instead of British markets. Given the truth of the 
art-publishers’ statements that the masses for whom 
they elect to cater are blind to art, they—the masses 
—in their ignorance, will buy what is presented to 
them, however good ; and the better the production, 
the sooner they will become accustomed to and 
appreciative of what is good. The sales effected 
would increase, because at last people who are now 
forced to buy foreign goods would be included 





BEGA’S FOUNTAIN. 


By KLEY. 


among the clients of the British publisher. Besides, 
high-class productions would also have a big sale 


abroad. 
It is a significant fact that the fine series of cards 


of the Glasgow Exhibition and of London, which had 
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so large a sale, were by M. Cassiers, a Belgian artist, and 
were published by Messrs. Dietrich, of Brussels. There 
are a dozen or more shops in London where very 
large numbers of foreign cards are sold, cards which 
must be bought on account of their successful appeal 
to art instincts, and not on account of their local 
I have yet to come across the dealer on 


interest. 


LUBECK. 


By KLEY. 


the Continent bold or foolish enough to display a 
stock of anything so inferior as the more common- 
place English article. 

Having had my growl—a growl prompted solely 
by chagrin at finding British artists practically ex- 
cluded by short-sighted publishers from a field (how- 
ever minor it may be) in which otherwise they 
would inevitably shine—I would trace the triumphant 
progress of the pictorial postcard abroad. 

On the Continent picture postcards 
of one sort or another have been in use 
for some twenty years or so, but it was 
not until about five years ago that, when the 
poster “craze” was on the wane in Germany, the 
possibilities of the introduction of art on to the 
postcard attracted the attention of artists and pub- 
lishers. Excellent results were forthcoming, and the 
systematic collection of picture postcards ensued. 

Karlsruhe was one of the first towns to quicken the 
blood coursing through the veins of the new art baby ; 
a baby which was destined soon to attain a vigorous 
manhood, for the issue of foreign cards is enormous, 
and the volume of the trade done in them incredible.* 


Germany. 


* «The German Imperial Post Office has compiled a return 
of the number of pictorial postcards—or ‘ view-cards’ as they 


Started as a means of sending a view of one’s 
whereabouts, and possibly as a means of perforce limit- 
ing the extent of one’s correspondence, the view on 
the design which may now take its place has grown to 
such proportions that there is frequently room for no 
more than the signature of the sender, who, on the 
other hand, has taken the opportunity of posting to his 
friend a beautiful colour-print. For the serious lover 
of art will probably look on these productions chiefly 
as charming works of art not to be purchased in any 
other form for so insignificant a sum. He will not 
class himself with the collector of post-marks, or with 
such collectors of postcards as do not value the card 
unless it has duly come through the post, or with him 
who collects for mere quantity, and not for quality. 
On the contrary, he might value the card even more 
if it were not a postcard, but merely the same little 
picture printed on plain cardboard ; but in that case 
the publisher would probably revert to the high prices 
formerly obtained for somewhat similar productions. 

In Germany, the birthplace of the Pictorial Post- 
card, among the earliest designers of note, we find 
Professor Kaulbach, O. Zwintscher, Weingartner, and 
B. Schulz, of Dresden, while early exponents in Belgium 
were H. Cassiers, G. Combaz, and H. Meunier. 

Germany may not merely lay claim to having been 
the first to open up this field to the genuine artist, but 
has also produced specimens of pictorial postcards 


MEISSEN. 


By KLEY. 


are called in Germany—sold during a week. The total reaches 
the enormous figure of 10,128,569, an average of nearly a 
million and a half on each of the seven days, The postal 
charges on these cards amounted to £24,000.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
1st Nov., 1902. 
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which have yet to be beaten. For instance, nothing 
finer has appeared than the long series of views in 
German towns formerly published by the Karlsruhe 


house of Velten, and now by Messrs. Schmidt, Staub’ 


& Co., Nirnberg.* The majority of these cards are 
from the masterly brush of Kley. Each one of them 
gives a delightfully picturesque view vigorously painted 
under the pervading colour influence of some fleeting 
mood of Nature. Other artists who have worked for 
the same series almost or quite as successfully are 
Messrs. K. Mutter, F. Hoch, and F. Hein, while H. 
Daur, who has done good work, must not be omitted 
from this excellent band. 

A small set on similar lines by the members of a 
Viennese Art Club brings to the front, among others, 
the names of Aneseder, Bamberger, J. Geller, and H. 
Junker. 


More sketchy in effect is a very good and breezy . 


set of Swiss lake views, by F. Voellmy. In all of these 
the chromo-lithography has been done in unsur- 
passable manner by Ernest Nister, of Nurnberg. 

To the same publishers must be credited the 
wonderfully brilliant series done respectively on the 
Riviera, the Céte d’Azur, Venice, Lake Maggiore, and 
Lake Lugano, by Manuel Wielandt. There are 
admirable reproductions by Nister of most sparkling 
water-colours, instinct with the beautiful colouring of 
the scenes depicted. It is difficult to imagine in what 
direction this kind of work could be improved. 

The following noteworthy sets, published by Messrs. 
Kohler at Munich, are all excellent specimens of auto- 
chromolithography. “Morgen und Abend” is a set 
which reflects the greatest honour on its talented author, 
Paul Hey, who has in a poetic manner placed a series 
of rustic figures in appropriate surroundings bathed in 
subtle and restful effects of light. “Aus Goldener 
Zeit,” by F. Spiegel, is a capital sequence of richly 
coloured medizval figure compositions conceived in the 
modern German style, as we have learnt to regard it 
from the pages of “Jugend.” Equally successful are 
the “ Deutsche Sage” set, by H. Réhm, and the ap- 
propriately named “ Poetische Statten,” a fine packet 
of landscapes by E. Liebermann. Similarly richly 
coloured is the set of “ Deutsche Marchen,” by V. 
Thomas. Equally strong are the “Ten German 
Postcards ” by R. Schiestl, but coloured on a more 
sober scale. 

Conceived in quite adifferent spirit is F. Kall- 
morgen’s series of landscapes in Arctic regions, with 
their excellent feeling of reserve. These cards are 
issued by G. Braunsche, of Karlsruhe. Then there is 
a decoratively treated set of comic lawn-tennis players, 
by B. Wennenberg, published in Leipzig, and note- 
worthy for well-arranged tones of flat, strong colour. 


* London representatives, Messrs. Huardel & Co., Cranbourn 
Street, W.C. 


The same artist has done a brilliantly coloured set of 


ladies bathing. 


German naval power has supplied excellent 
material to the well-known marine painter, W. 
Stower, while R. Frank has done a very fine 
series of war-vessels encountering various kinds of 
weather. They are entitled “ Deutschland’s Seewehr,” 
and are published in Stuttgart by Max Seeger. 
The German army has received attention in an 
interesting series emanating from the Leipzig firm of 
Meissner & Buch. 

The Brussels firm of Dietrich & Co. 
have ever been to the forefront in the 
publication of pictorial postcards of the 
most artistic type. Among other fine sets they have 


Belgium. 


ROTHENBURG. 


By K. MUTTER. 


issued are “La Mer” and “ Devises,” consisting otf 
weirdly conventional landscapes with figures treated 
in thick outline and colour by G. Combaz. Then 
there is “La Meuse,” a delicately-tinted set of land- 
scapes by F. Coenraets, an eccentric set of “ Les 
Sports” treated decoratively by V. Mignot, a serious 
set of Dutch costumes drawn and lithographed by 
F. Kallmorgen, and a good series of urban views in 
uncoloured lithography entitled “In Brugge,” by G. 
Hannotiau. 

Then there is a brilliantly coloured and quaintly 
decorative set of last century figures by the artist 
H. Cassiers, who, both as regards the quantity 
and quality of work put forth, must be con- 
sidered the leading light in Belgian postcard art ; 
for all of the many sets executed by him con- 
sist of charming examples of his delicate and 
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truthful colouring washed on in a_ light-hearted 
and breezy manner. More especially do these re- 


marks apply to the series named “Le Littoral : 
Austria. 


(2° série), 


Belge,” “La Hollande Pittoresque ” 
“ Glasgow,” 


“Bruxelles et Anvers Pittoresques,” 


LA GRANDE PLACE, BRUSSELS. 


By H. CASSIERS. 


and “En Zélande,” a charmingly quaint set in 
which a thin black ‘outline is used with excellent 
effect. A set of children’s games by Friardt is 
tastefully treated in flat tints of strong colour. 

France has, as a matter of course, 
produced artistic cards, but her output is 
hardly as important as might be expected. 
The distinguished Pariso-Hungarian artist Mucha has 
executed innumerable coloured sets of tasteful draped 
figures, all of them distinguished by that good draw- 
ing and sweetness of colour allied with sound deco- 
rative composition for which he is renowned. E. L. 
Lessieux has several times treated figure subjects 
in pale tones of colour with a fair amount of suc- 
cess, his Pomona card being about the best. An 
extremely strong series of Parisian figures done in 
gorgeous yet harmonious colours is by H. Chris- 
tiansen, and is one of the best sets produced. 

“Le Monde Moderne” has issued coloured views 
of Paris by A. Robida, D. Cagniart, E. Vignal, and 
others, of varying degrees of merit. J. Wely in 
“A leau! a l’eau!” has painted a very chic and 
dainty collection of lady bathers, a subject which, as 
may be guessed, has been the motive of many 
another French designer. The work of that superb 
artist Henri Riviere, of colour-print renown, is well 
exemplified in his “La Marche a I’Etoile ;” while 
“Le Sphinx” set, by Vignola, in which a slightly 
greater variety of colour is used, is equally good. 
Both series are issued by the well-known music 
publishing firm of Enoch, of Paris and London. 

Luigi Loir, the great painter of urban scenes, 
has depicted in colour “Views and Types of Paris” 
for Messrs. Huardel, of London. Another artist 


France. 


originals, 


ably presents in figure and landscape the Depart- 
ments of France. 

An immense number of excellent 
cards has been issued from Vienna by 
Messrs. Philipp & Kramer. Professor T. 
Kopallik has. done some good landscape work for 


’ their long series of views, although the method of 


reproduction probably does not do justice to the 
The “Alt Wien” views, by H. Wilt, are 
tastefully placed within decorative borders. 

A very artistic set of landscapes by C. H. Kempf 
is almost uncanny in its originality ; moreover, the 
artist has fully understood the limits of the process by 
which his work has been reproduced. Another inter- 
esting series, despite the slightness of the method 
employed, is that by L. Kainradl. L. A. Pock, 
in equestrian and other decorative subjects, employs 
a colour scheme which is entirely pleasing. Many 
charming cards notable for their harmonious colour 
and original arrangement—for instance, the “ Skaters,” 
the “Fahrendes Volk,” and others equally instinct 
with novelty and vivacity—are initialled “L. M.” 

Then there is R. Kirchner, who does beautiful and 
most original cards in a variety of different styles, notably 
in “Vieux Temps,” a beautiful set of nude studies, 
and in “Cigarettes du Monde,” wherein the different 
brands are personified by female figures more or less 
garbed, in costumes more or less outré, but withal most 
artistic in pose and colouring. Other sets of his range 


LA MARCHE A L’ETOILE. 


By H. RIVIERE. 


from the strong, brilliant colouring of the “Comic 
Opera,” past the series of “ Fruits Doux,” to the very 
grey and subtle work in “La Favorite,” etc. His 
latest, a most gorgeously coloured set of fairy tale 
cards, is probably the best of all. 

Then there is W. Hampl, in every way as 
artistic and as wide in his range as Kirchner ; indeed, 
some of his cards in the “Carnaval” and in the 
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“ Variété” series, to mention but two of them, look 
unsurpassable as charming and successful elucidations 
of difficult colour problems. Published by the same 
firm is an interesting series of purely decorative 
themes known as the “stilistisches ” set. 

Among the many poster artists who have joined 
the ranks of the little postcard army (for the card 
is to many but a pocket poster) is Arpad Basch, the 
Hungarian, who, amongst other sets, has done a 
series of fair damsels lavishly and gorgeously adorned 
with jewels of wonderful and original design. 

Italy has contributed a very fair share 
of the fine cards that have appeared. 
The Neapolitan firm of Richter & Co- 
have issued long series of richly coloured views in 
Naples and its surrounding islands, from which may 
be culled many noteworthy successes in postcard art. 
Of these “I Faraglioni,” by A. Pratella, here re- 
produced, may be taken as an example. Equally 
good, yet more delicate in coloration, is the work of 
Migliaro, issued by Ragozino, at Naples, who also 
publishes the magnificent “Napoli” cards by A. 
Craffonara, with their wealth of colouring and 
breadth of effect. ‘The same artist’s “ Roma” cards 
are published at Alexandria by Messrs. Benzo. 

Then there is a highly interesting Neapolitan set 
by Tafuri, which pleases despite its somewhat in- 
ferior engraving. Brilliant views and figures of 
Verona by this artist, published in Venice by De 
Paoli and Fieschi, are not handicapped in the same 
way, and we see him here to great advantage, as 
also in a very delicately coloured series of Venetian 
views within decorative framework. ‘Tafuri is seen 
at his best again in his charming drawings of Venetian 
girls treated in the same subtle manner as the pre- 
ceding series. The medizval figures in gorgeous 
apparel, daintily drawn by A. Martini, and entitled 
’ “Venetia Antiqua,” come from Treviso. From the 
same source emanates the weirdly beautiful “ Notti 
serene,” a harmony in gold and blues. Nor must 
mention be omitted of the view-cards by P. Sala. 

A charming card, commemorative of the Como 
Electrical Exhibition, printed in colours from the 
design .of A. Hohenstein, was published in 1899 by 
Ricordi & Co., of Milan and London, who for‘many 
years have published music in delightfully artistic 
covers. They have also edited the same artist’s beautiful 
“Tris” set. Four cards, for the Milan Exhibition, 
consisting of animal subjects by Sig. Hohenstein, are 
full of daring originality, a quality equally notice- 


Italy. 


able in the weird set entitled “La Fotografia,” by 
L. Bompard, and emanating from Bologna. A note- 
worthy collection of figure-subjects by R. Carcella, 
described as coloured etchings, are unique in appear- 
ance. Finally, a really fine set of reproductions in 
colour after religious paintings by the Old Masters has 
appeared. 

Poland has published some very good cards, among 
them a decoratively treated set by W. 
Wachtel. Others who have done note- 
worthy work in more naturalistic fashion 
are P. Stachiewicz, N. Gorach, W. 
Kossalt, J. Zuber, Makarewicz, and Streybiski. 

From the house of Killinger, at Zurich, we have 


Other 
Countries. 





NAPLES. 


quaint series of the Swiss mountain peaks, personified 
by humorous figures. 

A Norwegian firm has made a considerable success 
with wonderfully full-bodied reproductions of native 
scenery from oil paintings by Marten-Muller, T. 
Holmboc, and H. Jeunssen. 

Among several Spanish contributions should be 
noted the very delicate fantaisies of A. de Riquer, 
published in Paris, and the female Spanish types by 
A. Casq from Barcelona. 

From yet other parts of the world come cards 
which cast into the shade the record of our own 
country. Seeing that the number of sets already 
published by several of the Continental firms runs 
into four figures, it seems lamentable that British 
artists should be the only ones who, so far, have been 
almost entirely excluded from taking proper part 
in the production of this form of art. However, 
signs of an improvement in this direction are 
noticeable. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 


FRESCO IN RAUNDS CHURCH. 


Drawn BY HERVEY RUTHERFORD. 


THE NATIONAL ART LIBRARY. 
ECENT additions to the National Art Library, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, have included 

several water-colour drawings which possess 

an unusual architectural, in addition to their 


artistic, value. Among these an excellent study of 
the unusual campanile of Irthlingborough Church, 
Northamptonshire, by G. S. Shepherd, is perhaps the 
most interesting historically. It is 9} x 6 inches 
in dimensions, and gives what is evidently a faithful 
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IRTHLINGBOROUGH CHURCH. WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


By G S. SHEPHERD. By M. 


A. ROOKER. 
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representation of the tower with its curious octagonal 
crown, before the repairs and additions of the early 
nineteenth century took away so much of its 
character. A record of similar importance is a 
drawing in grey and yellow tint, by M. A. Rooker, 
of the East End of Worcester Cathedral, also made 
before any of the recent series of restorations had 


ings on the left, with the old castle well in the 
centre of the composition. A waggon and team of 
six horses crossing a bridge in the foreground lends 
interest to the subject, and makes it more pictorial 
in character than are many drawings of the kind. 
We also reproduce a portion of a measured drawing 
by Hervey Rutherford of the “Seven Deadly Sins,” 





CARLISLE CASTLE. 


By JOHN GLOVER. 


been undertaken. ‘The view shows some old cottages 
which were removed about the end of the eighteenth 
century, and also a distant view of Edgar ‘Tower. 
The east window, which preceded Perkins’s restora- 
tion, is also well given. The size of the drawing 
is 84 x 7 inches. A useful specimen of the work 
of John Glover (1767-1849) is a fine view of 
Carlisle Castle, which must have been taken before 
the alterations in 1824-1835, and should probably 
be dated about 1790. This is 7 X 10 inches in 
size, and shows a number of the old accessory build- 


13 


a fresco on the North Wall of the Nave of Raunds 
Church, Northamptonshire, as well as of the “St. 
Christopher” from the same series. The former is 
described by Mr. J. G. Waller as “a combination of 
all that medizval symbolism has arrayed on the sub- 
ject ” (Arch. Journal, XXXIV, 219). It belongs to 
the fifteenth century, and is perhaps one of the finest 
mu:al paintings remaining in this country. Apart 
from the interest of the figures, the completeness of 
the general scheme of decoration, and the details of the 
ornaments used, should be of great value to students. 





POTTERY. 


DesigneD 5Y WALTER CRANE, 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE.* 


MAN of high and noble ideals, whose life 
work has been a practical illustration of his 
doctrine that art is the right of the many, 
not the privilege of the few, Walter Crane 

has done more, perhaps, than any other man to intro- 
duce it into the daily life of the multitude, and to 
arouse the love of beauty, which he believes to be dor- 
mant in every human creature. Others may have ex- 
celled him in one direction or another : as a designer 


of decoration, William Morris occasionally challenged _ 


him ; as an illustrator of children’s books, Randolph 
Caldecott was his rival ; but he combines in his work 
the excellences of both these great leaders in art. 
In decoration he is no mere innovator, eager to try 
new experiments, but a true reformer, a restorer of lost, 
and an originator of new, ideals. In his interpretation 
of fairy lore and legend, he is a real magician, endowed 
with the poet’s insight into the truths hidden beneath 
their wildest extravagances. In sympathy with the 
spirit alike of the antique and of medizvalism, he is yet 
a modern of the moderns, a true leader of thought, 
able to teach as few other artists have done, for he has 


*« The Art of Walter Crane,” by P. G. Konody. Bell & Sons. 
43 38. net. 


the rare advantage of being able to practise triumph- 
antly all that he preaches. A Socialist in the best 
sense of the term, ready to share with others the 
great gifts which have fallen to him, yet under no 
delusions as to the equality of the human race, he 
has done much to rescue art-production from sinking 
to the level of a trade and to restore it to the position 
it occupied when, to quote his own words, “ England 
was indeed merry, in spite of family feuds and tyran- 
nous lords and kings ; before her industrial transforma- 
tion and the dispossession of her people ; ere Boards of 
Works and Poor-law Guardians took the place of her 
monasteries and abbeys; before her streams were 
fouled with sewage, and her cities blackened with 
coal-smoke—the smoke of the burning sacrificed to 
commercial competition and wholesale production for 
profit by means of machine power and machine labour ; 
before she became the work-shop and engine-room of 
the world.” In this eloquent passage the poet-painter 
expresses forcibly his horror of the ugliness of the 
present day ; but that horror seems, to some extent, 
to have blurred his vision, for he forgets that at the 
time he so pathetically regrets, there were no mechanical 
processes such as place his own work within reach of 
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the million, to bring the illuminated Psalters and Books 
of Hours, the beauties of which he appreciates so keenly, 
into the homes of the people. 

Strange to say, the early work of Walter Crane 
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ately, or unfortunately, according to the predilections of 
the critic, this was but a passing phase. No later paint- 
ings have quite fulfilled the promise of the “Lady of 
Shalott,” interesting as his “ Mother and Child ” may 
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SHINY tT 


4 HAS been told that there was once a Iie” 3 


SAN 


by young man of free kindred and whose FAN 
i namewas NDallblithe: be was fair, : 


“THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN.” 


Drawn BY WALTER CRANE. 


differed greatly in form, though not perhaps in spirit, 
from that with which his name is chiefly associated. 


He aspired, and it appears still aspires, to be known as | 


a painter of independent pictures, and it has been, as it 
were in spite of himself, that he has become famous in 
quite another line. His first important picture, a water- 
colour drawing of the “Lady of Shalott,” exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1862, led to its author being 
classed with the Pre-Raphaelites, and it was prophesied 
that he might some day equal Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
in their poetic painting of mediazval themes. Fortun- 


be, although the artist’s work in other directions has 
retained the beauty of form and spirituality of expression 
which are the leading characteristics of his presentment 
of Tennyson’s “ Weaver of the Magic Web.” ‘True, 
the “Chariot of the Hours,” the “Mower,” and 
“Neptune’s Horses,” the first exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887, the second in 1891, and the third in 
1893, at the New Gallery, are masterpieces in their 
way, but they are treated in a thoroughly decorative style, 
and have little, if any, of the spontaneity which is the 
very essence of a satisfactory independent oil painting. 
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In an able and, on the whole, admirably balanced 
review of the work of Walter Crane, which it must 
have required no little courage to publish whilst its 
subject is at the zenith of his fame, Mr. Konody points 
out that the artist’s admiration of the “ Lady of Shalott ” 
affected the whole of his later career, for it was a set 
of coloured designs inspired by that poem which led to 
his entering the studio of William James Linton, the 
acknowledged head of the then flourishing profession 
of wood-engraving. There the young artist became 
acquainted, under exceptionally favourable circum- 
stances, with the designs and drawings of some of the 
best painters of the day, and in reproducing them 
he acquired that skill of draughtsmanship which has 
won for him the proud title of the “ Master of Line par 
excellence.” When he left Mr. Linton he was already, 
says Mr. Konody, “a fully matured artist, with settled 
aims and a decided style of his own,” and from that 
time to the present day his life has been one unbroken 
success. 

It was in 1865 that Walter Crane issued the first 
of his series of toy-books, which have done more, 
perhaps, than any other art work of the last forty 
years, to reform the taste of Europe, for they and their 
successors are almost as widely known on the Continent 
as in England, and the name of their author is one to 
conjure with, even in the native land of Jakob Grimm 
and Hans Andersen, the very fountain-head of child- 
hood’s romance. To analyse the charm of these 
classics of the nursery, these poems in colour, is as 
difficult as to define the secret of the power of music. 
In spite of what Mr. Ruskin said about them, we know 
that they speak straight to the hearts, not only of the 
little ones for whom they are primarily intended, but 
to those old children who still retain the memory of 
their own innocent days. No one has better described 
the public to whom his own work appeals with irre- 
sistible force than Walter Crane himself, when he said : 
“ A fresh direct vision, a quickly stimulated imagination, 
a love of symbolic and typical form, with a touch of 
poetic suggestion, a delight in frank, gay colour, and a 
sensitiveness to the variations of line and contrasts of 
form—these are some of the characteristics of the child, 
whether grown up or not.” 


It is difficult amongst the many masterpieces of child- 
hood’s literature issued by this magician of the nursery, 
to select any typical examples of his peculiar excellences. 
In some it is pathos, in others it is humour, which is 
the most salient expression; in all, with very few 
exceptions, drawing and composition are alike entirely 
admirable. Who can look at the “ Aladdin” without 
feeling all the old sympathy with the foolish boy who 
parted so readily with his priceless treasure? Who 
can turn over the pages of the “ Fairy Ship” or of the 
“ Baby’s Opera” without a smile at the wit with 
which they teem? Passing on from the toy-books to 
the volumes designed for an older public, they will be 
found to bear the same unmistakable imprint of sin- 
cerity, the same undoubted stamp of genius. How 
full of poetry, of grace, and of insight into the. very 
spirit of flower life, is the “ Flora’s Feast,” of which 
Mr. Konody justly says, “It is a book for every nation, 
every age, and every class ; it is universal in the widest 
sense.” How dramatic and full of action are the 
figures in “ Queen Summer,” in which, by the way, 
the artist tried a new experiment in colouring, not 
subordinating it as elsewhere to the design, but making 
it a principal factor in the composition. In his wall- 
papers, which have been almost as extensively adopted 
as those of William Morris, with whom he often 
collaborated, the same principles have been triumphantly 
carried out as in the book illustrations. In many cases 
he used the latter as his basis ; but he also originated 
many new designs, characterised by a restfulness and 
a quiet harmony rendering them peculiarly suitable for 
the home. 

In several other branches of decorative art Walter 
Crane has also achieved considerable success : his 
plaster friezes in bas-relief for various private houses, 
his designs for stained glass windows, tapestries, and 
printed textile fabrics, are all admirable in their way, 
bearing the stamp of the artist’s individuality. “They 
prove how just was the estimate of Herr Wlassics, the 
Hungarian Minister of Art and Education, when he 
said that Walter Crane had “ spread the truth of the 
unity of all art, proving in his own work that the 
various branches of art cannot be isolated from each 
other, but are integral parts of one whole.” 























NOTES AND QUERIES. 








3. [264] Avril’s Catherine II.—I have a very old 
steel engraving 24 by 2 feet. The subject is Catherine II of 
Russia entering some of her estates in a royal chariot ; 
it is inscribed Peint par Ferdiand De Meys, Gravé par Avril, 
Paris, 1790. The other inscription is Catherine II Voyageant 
dans ses Etats en 1787, Dédié et Présenté a@ Sa Majesté 
L’Impératrice de Toutes les Russies. Would you let me know 
if the artist or the engraver is of any great renown? I 













































































FRED WALKER, A.R.A., AS A STUDENT. 


By N. H. J. WESTLAKE. 


should like to know the value of the engraving —Wwm. 
Fenton, Newcastle. 


*,” The artist De Meys is of such slight celebrity on 
his merits that his name appears in none of the ordinary 
works of reference. But with Jean-Jacques Avril the 
case is different. He was born in 1744, was the 
pupil of Wille, and died in 1831. In 1789 he entered 
as a candidate for election into the Académie, but with- 
drew before the election. Information on the engraver 
will be found in Charles Leblanc’s “Manuel de 
Amateur de |’Estampe” (vol. i, p. 111). On the 
15th December, 1831, just after his death, a sale took 
place of his “ remaining works.” On that occasion he 
was described as an “ historical engraver,” and a copy of 
the print which forms the subject of the query was 








knocked down for five francs. The full title is 
“ Allegory on the Government and Voyage of Catherine 
II in the Provinces ”—a title afterwards modified. Since 
that time prints in good condition by Avril have 
increased in value ; but THE MaGazine or Art does not 
aim at introducing commercialism into its pages. 


4. [265] Anatomical Casts.—Could you give me 

your advice as to the best anatomical cast (statuette) to 

. purchase for study of artistic anatomy ? Price about 10s. 6d. 
—T.C. 

*,”" Messrs. Chapman and Hall have a very good 
anatomical figure, 2 ft. 6 in. in height, for 10s. 6d. 
Another, modelled by Professor Lantéri, is sold for 

£1 1s. This is a most admirable figure. 










REPLY. 
[257] The Attitude of the Mower in Paint- 
ings.—If your disputants knew a little more about the 
subject, they would have been aware that men do not all 
mow alike. You will frequently find either foot foremost— 
some prefer the left, others the right. If you were with me 
in a harvest field, I could soon convince you that it is quite 
as easy to work one way as the other, it is only what you 
get accustomed to ; although, when several men are mow- 
ing one beside and a little behind the other, it looks more 
uniform and businesslike for all to mow alike.—Farmer. 











NOTE. 


An Unknown Early Portrait of Fred 
Walker, A.R:A.—Turning over the pages of an old 
sketch book I find this sheet, which is now historically 
interesting. Among other items sketched is one by Fred 
Walker, who was a student at the British Museum during 
the period when I was also studying there, and this was 
sketched in the Elgin Room. You will see it was in 
the days when we were forced to construct “easels” 
with boxes and assist our height with books. Then, 
the antique rooms were the resort of nearly all students, 
no matter what the path was to be followed afterwards. 
In my time such diverse minds as du Maurier, who 
was not great at the antique; the present President of 
the Royal Academy, who was; Walker, who was in- 
dustrious and clever, and a host of others, were there. 
Some are gone, others remain, practising in every branch of 
Art. I also remember Walker’s first composition at Leigh’s, 
Newman Street. It was from the “ Bride of Abydos,” 
and was exceedingly quaint ; the bride was entirely covered 
with a sheet, lying on a bier, the form being outlined 
like an antique Greek vase painting. This sketch he pro- 
mised to give me, but if I remember rightly it was con- 
sidered too great a treasure by his parents. It certainly 
marked him as a student of originality and great capacity. 
It is possible that it still exists—N. H. J. Wesrzaxe. 
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The National Gu WALTER ARMSTRONG has rarely 


Gallery of been enabled to present a more satis- 
— #2 factory annual report than that for the year 


1901. The additional rooms, which will 
enormously increase the size of the gallery, are now com- 
pleted, and the 're-hanging is proceeding. Important new 
contributions, both for the General Collection and for the 
Portrait Gallery, have been secured. Among the former is 
a “Virgin and Child, with Angels,” by Lorenzo di Credi 
(£250), and “ The Virgin and St. Joseph Adoring the Infant 
Christ,” by Lorenzo Costa (£1,250), while a fine portrait 
by Raeburn of David, eleventh Earl of Buchan, has been 
obtained for £200. A collection of water colours, includ- 
ing an autograph portrait by Sir Frederic W. Burton, has 
been acquired, and portraits of several Irish worthies, in 
various mediums and in engraving. The increase of 
the gallery is therefore steady, and its popularity is 
maintained. 


Proressor VON HERKOMER’s recent exercises 
: in sculpture have culminated in the 
Memorial by * i fs 
Professor von Cx¢cution of a “Krieger’s Denkmal ” 
Herkomer, R.A. (Veteran’s Memorial) of the great Franco- 
Prussian War, which has been erected 
at his birthplace, the village of Landsberg am Lech, in 
Bavaria.. It takes the form of a semicircular seat, in 
marble, with a central break, in which there is a life- 
size figure symbolical of “Victory.” In the background 
the rising sun symbolises the rising greatness of Germany, 
which began after the great wars of 1866, 1870-71. 
From the illustration of this central relief it will be seen 


A Veteran’s 


that Professor von Herkomer has dealt with the work in a‘ 


manner characteristic of himself. To give effect to the 
pose of the figure a great difference is made in the height 
of the relief from the knees to the face. The unveil- 
ing of the memorial in September was the occasion of an 
imposing military display, not only in honour of the 
occasion, but of the sculptor and his family. 


Tue autumn exhibition in the galleries of 


pincer the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
The Royal Colours is theoretically limited to sketches 
Institute. 


and studies only. It is strongest in land- 
scapes, and owes much of its interest to such drawings as 
Mr. Fulleylove’s “Casa Magni, Gulf of Spezia,” Mr. F. G. 
Cotman’s “ Bougie—Karrat’a Pass in Distance,” Mr. Dudley 
Hardy’s “'The Return” and “A Yorkshire Road,” Mr. 
A. W. Weedon’s “ Bosham Creek ” and “ Waste Ground near 
Lymington,” and “Haymaking near Guildford,” by Mr. 
Claude Hayes; and to the groups of sketches by Mr. 
Yeend King, Mr. R. B. Nisbet, Mr. J. R. Reid, and 
Mr. J. Aumonier. The best figure subjects include the 
studies by Mr. E. J. Gregory, Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
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illustrative drawings, and Mr. Percy Macquoid’s designs 
for the dresses in “ Paolo and Francesca.” 


A Few very good pictures and many that 
do not rise above mediocrity are to be 
found in the exhibition of the Royal Society 
of British Artists. There is a charming 
portrait of “ Miss Lilian Mackintosh,” by 
Mr. G. F. Watts; and there is more than ordinary 
merit in Mr, Cayley Robinson’s symbolical composition, 


Royal Society 
of British 
Artists. 

















A VETERAN’S MEMORIAL. 
By PROFESSOR von HERKOMER, R.A. 


“ Twilight,” Mr. G. C. Haité’s “ Across the Marsh,” Mr. 
F. Whitehead’s “Low Tide, Poole Harbour,” Mr. F. 
Milner’s “Storm Clouds in the Fen Country,” and in 
the portraits by Mrs. Jopling and Mr. Hal Hurst. Mrs. 
Lea Merritt’s religious picture, “The Helping Hand,” 
is only partially successful. To Mr. F. Foottet belongs 
the credit of having contributed what is in many ways 
the most original canvas in the collection, a large decora- 
tive landscape, “The Shepherdess.” . T- 


> 
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THE HUXLEY MEMORIAL, EALING. 


By FRANK BOWCHER. 


Mr. Frank Bowcher has recently executed tor the Ealing Free Library a memorial tablet of Professor Huxley. It 


is executed in bronze and marble, and measures 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 
by the decoration of the room in which the tablet is fixed—in a house built by Sir John Soane. 


is completely successful. 
to the zgth of June.] 


Amonc the many small exhibitions which 
have been held lately at the Doré Gallery 
four claim particular attention. The largest 
consisted of a number of works in oil 
and water colour by Mr. Hal Hurst, who displayed 
his versatility and rather flippant brilliancy in a series 
of fanciful figure compositions. He showed also some 
good landscapes, and a large religious picture of con- 
siderable merit. Another room was occupied by a 
collection of miniatures by Mr. Alyn Williams, and of 
examples of metal working by Mr. F. Lutiger and his 
pupil Miss A. Weinholt. Mr. Williams is in some 
ways the best of the present-day miniature - painters, 
and carries on the traditions of the art with individuality 
and intelligence. Mr. Lutiger is a clever worker in 
metals, and though the style he affects is a little florid, 
his productions are eminently commendable. Miss Sophia 
Beale was responsible for the fourth exhibition. Her 
water colours, “’The Shores of Provence,” are worth 
remembering on account of their delicate qualities of 
colour and their subtlety of atmospheric effect. 
Mr. H. L. Morris has been showing in 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society some 
water colour landscapes of a very attractive 
type. He has an excellent perception of 
refinements of colour, and chooses subjects which give 
him opportunities of dealing with wide stretches of distance 
and tender gradations of aérial tone. 

At: the. beginning of November a fairly representative 


Dore 
Gallery. 


Minor 
Exhibitions. 


° se 


The character of the design was controlled 
The work 


[It should be observed that the date on the tablet has been changed from the 25th 


exhibition of pictures and drawings by Mr. G. Clausen 
was opened at the Goupil Gallery. It included some 
delightful landscapes painted with great vivacity and charm 
of colour, a couple of studies of rustic children, some 
flower pieces, and a series of pastel sketches very 
tenderly treated, and very happy in their suggestion of 
effects of atmosphere and open-air illumination. The 
more ambitious side of the artist’s practice was perhaps 
not adequately illustrated, but there was in the collection 
sufficient demonstration of his power to deal successfully 
with some of the tenderest aspects of nature. 

Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram, a sea painter whose work is 
never lacking in individuality, has brought together in 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society a group of water 
colours illustrating the “Waters of the Old and the 
New World.” As brilliant studies of colour carried out 
with sincere regard for fact, and yet with sound under- 
standing of pictorial refinements, they deserve to be 
remembered. The combination of nature-study and 
artistic discretion displayed in them can be praised as 
unusually judicious. 

Mr. Emil Fuchs is exhibiting at the Grafton Gallery 
ample evidences of his versatility and his desire to handle 
many mediums. He is a distinctly able sculptor, a 
forcible and expressive draughtsman, and an oil-painter 
of passable skill. His strongest capacity is for observing 
and recording character, but he lacks to some extent the 
higher sense of beauty, and he is not a colourist. The 
best things in his exhibition are the portrait busts, notably 
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those of Mr. J. Forbes Robertson and Mr. Pinero, but 
his medals also, and his low relief portraits of Queen 
Victoria, are interesting. 

Professor Corrodi, of Rome, is responsible for an ex- 
hibition of pictures and studies at the French Gallery. 
He is a painter of indisputable capacity, with a bold 
technical method and a not unpleasant idea of colour 
arrangement, but he is too much inclined in his larger 
canvases to use a kind of theatrical exaggeration and to 
aim at sensational effects of tone. His studies, executed 
apparently direct from nature, are far more acceptable. 
They have much readiness of brushwork, and they often 
show good observation of open-air effects. 

Another foreign artist, M. J. M. Iwill, has at the 
Bruton Gallery a small show of oil paintings and pastels 
which will appeal both by their subject matter and 
their manner of handling to a considerable section of the 
public. Most of them represent Venetian subjects; and 
they are, on the whole, happy in their suggestion of 
sunny daylight hours and mysterious twilights. Their 
worst fault is a certain superficiality of executive method, 
but they are not wanting in confidence. 

Mr. Fred Mayor’s pastels and water colours, and Mr. 
A. Toft’s busts and statuettes, make an agreeable exhibi- 
tion at the Leicester Gallery. Mr. Mayor is a clever 
executant who understands well the mediums that he 
uses, and his work is not unduly ambitious. As a 
colourist he deserves praise, and his suggestions of sunny 
landscapes, and crowded streets in old French towns, 
are more than usually successful. Mr. Toft, the well-known 
sculptor, shows an admirable bust of “Miss Winifred 
Emery,” and other busts and small figure subjects which 
are distinguished in style and accomplished in execution. 

A collection of works by members of the Guild of 
Handicraft recently filled the Woodbury Gallery. It in- 
cluded many objects of interest, furniture, jewellery, useful 
things like candlesticks, dish covers, and plate for table 
use, book-bindings, and enamels, as well as decorative 
designs and a number of book illustrations by Mr. W. 
Strang and other artists. As a display of arts and crafts 
the show was above the average, and gave evidence of much 
sincerity on the part of the designers and workers respon- 
sible for the things exhibited. 

The London Sketch Club had, during part of October 
and November, an exhibition of the works of its 
members at the Continental Gallery. Most of the draw- 
ings and paintings contributed were sketches of the 
slightest and most summary kind, but a good propor- 
tion of them may be praised for their spontaneity and 
for their technical strength, Mr. Lee Hankey was 
represented by a rustic gubject, “In the Apple Orchard,” 
one of the best things he has ever done; and other 
works which added to the value of the exhibition came 
from Mr. G. C. Haité, Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. Walter 
Fowler, Mr. G. H. Lenfestey, Mr. L. Thackeray, Mr. 
Hugh Thomson, and Mr. G. J. Frampton. 

The Second Exhibition of the Stock Exchange Art 
Society at Drapers’ Hall well maintained the interest and 
merit of the Society’s inaugural exhibition. The water- 
colour section was again the strongest; the drawings 
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by Mr. Henry Hewkley, Mr. F. Slade, Mr. J. P. 
Douglas, and Mr. E. Pinkerton were among the most 
successful efforts. “A Portrait Sketch,” by Mr. A. 
McNair, an aquatint, “The Windmill,” by Mr. E. 
Pinkerton, and the little bronzes, by Mr. J. H. Hart, 
were other exhibits of merit. 

Tuat remarkable artistico-commercial com- 
munity in Cheshire, Port Sunlight, has 
become an art centre. An exhibition of 
English pictures, lent by neighbouring 
collectors, was opened there in June, as part of the local 
Coronation programme. The works shown were of choice 
quality, and were very well arranged in Hulme Hall, along 
with a valuable collection of antique furniture and oriental 
and European pottery. The exhibition was visited by 
about 16,500 persons during three months. This suc- 
cessful result has led the promoters to retain such of the 
pictures as were available and add others to supply the 
places of those removed. ‘This “ Autumn Exhibition” was 
opened on the 26th of September. 

The autumn exhibition of the Hull Municipal Art 
Gallery comprises nearly six hundred oil and water 
colours, and includes several representative works of modern 
art. Amongst the number on view is Briton Riviere’s 
“ Aggravation ;” Lucy Kemp-Welch’s “Lord Dun- 
donald’s Dash on Ladysmith ;” Sir E. J. Poynter’s 
small canvas “The Vision of Endymion;” T. C. 
Gotch’s “The Heir of All the Ages;” Stanhope A. 
Forbes’ “October ;” the Hon. John Collier’s “Godiva ;” 
H. H. La Thangue’s “In a Cottage, Nightfall ;” and 
J. MacWhirter’s “Shepherd’s Bridge, Glen Sannox.” 
The exhibition will be open at a nominal charge on 
three evenings in the week, and the object of familiarising 
the people of Hull with the work of modern artists, 
though undertaken late in the day, promises to be accom- 
plished in a fairly satisfactory way. 

Tue exhibition of the Royal Photographic 


Provincial 
Exhibitions. 


jon — Society at the New Gallery is devoted 
ae principally to the work of professional 


photographers, one room only being allotted 
to non-professional exhibitors. Portraiture claims a large 
and striking share of attention. The most notable prints 
are “Professor W. C. Unwin,” by Mr. F. Hollyer ; 
“A Scottish Professor,” by Mr. John Moffat; “A 
Glasgow Journalist,” by Mr. William Ralston ; and “ The 
Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D.,” by Mr. R. S. Webster. There 
are some excellent landscapes by Mr. J. Blount Hopkins 
(“On the Quantock Hills ”), Mr. W. R. Bland (“A Peak 
Landscape”), and Mr. Thomas Wright (“Winter”). A 
remarkable photograph, by Mr. C. Thurston Holland, is 
“The End of the Glacier.” The most glaring example 
of the misapplication of photography is shown in the 
efforts of Professor von Jan to make Bible pictures in 
the style of Von Uhde. His “Emmaus” and “ Beth- 
lehem” prove that such work is utterly fallacious. 

The exhibition of the Photographic Salon at the 
Dudley Gallery excludes the trade element, and devotes 
its whole space to the work of photographers which 
gives “evidence of personal artistic feeling and motive.” 
This evidence has to be taken on faith at times; but 





the exhibition does not lack interest, if only to show 
the well-known efforts of the exponents of “ artistic photo- 
graphy” to prove that photography is more art. than 
science. The most. strenuous in this respect are foreign 
exhibitors, It is a relief, after seeing the blurred nudities 
of Herr Steichen and M. Puyo, to come upon the de- 
lightful portraits by Mr. Hollyer, Mr. Craig Annan and 
Mr. Reginald Craigie; to turn from eccentricities such as 
Mr. J. M. C. Groves’s “ Hope in the Storm” to Mr. 
Horsley Hinton’s “ Weeds and Rushes,” or Mr. Charles 
Job’s “Return of the Flock.” Mr. Frederick Evans’s 
beautiful records of York Minster and Ely Cathedral are 
worth more, artistically, than all the attempts to make a 
photographic print resemble an etched plate. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. K—Mor. 
Being Volume XXX of the complete 
work. A. & C. Black, and the Times, 1902. 


Reviews. 


Tuis, the sixth volume of the great supplementary 
work, fairly maintains the interest of its artistic contents, 
and more than maintains the excellence of its artistic 
illustration and painting. The section deals almost en- 
tirely with biography, the only subject articles being 
“Lace,” by Mr. Alan Cole ; “ Metal Work,” by Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner; and “ Miniatures,” by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson. The well-illustrated paper on “Lace” is 
instructive not only in the designing and the manipula- 
tive aspect, but particularly on the mechanical side, and the 
scientific. The way in which chemistry is brought to 
bear on the manufacture, eating away a silk foundation 
and leaving a noble embroidery relief, as though it were 
the result of expert art craftsmanship, is very enlighten- 
ing, and depressing too. Dr. Williamson’s “ Miniatures ” 
repairs a serious omission in the ninth edition ; his temperate 
allusion to the present-day revival is to be commended. 
Mr. Starkie Gardner deals with “Art Metal Work” at 
length—a lucid, informing, and admirable little essay 
which tells as much, or at least hints as safely, as many 
a pretentious handbook. The artists who come into this 
volume are of unusual importance: “Leighton” and 
“ Millais,” both by the late Cosmo Monkhouse ; “ Len- 
bach,” “ Meissonier,” ‘“ Madrazo,” “Manet,” “ Monet,” 
by Henri Frantz; “ Menzel,” by F. Khnopf; “ Cecil 
Lawson,” by Laurence Binyon; “Legros,” by C. 
Holroyd ; “ Jakob Maris,” by Octave Maus; “Keene,” 
by G. S. Layard ; “ Kyosai,” by E. F. Strange ; “ Edward 
Lear,” by Sir Frank Lushington (who died immediately 
after the article was done) ; and “Cosmo Monkhouse,” 
by his old friend Austin Dobson. The illustrations are 
in every case typical, and not seldom they are the more 
valuable for not being hackneyed. 


Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures in the 
Fitzwillian Museum, Cambridge. By F. R. 
Earp, M.A. (Cambridge : University Press.) 

This scholarly work, based upon Mr. Sidney Colvin’s 
materials, deals with admirable thoroughness with a very 
notable collection, and is a remarkable advance on the 


smaller catalogue heretofore in use. Many previous in- 


correct attributions have been put right, dates have been 
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corrected, long and accurate descriptions have been added, 
and artists’ signatures have been facsimile’d in the pages. 
With this history of the growth of the collection the 
volume becomes an important and a very valuable one. It 
is also illustrated with a great number of small “ process.” 
reproductions from photographs. As memoranda of subjects 
these are extremely useful, but as illustrations the vast 
majority are very poor. Unless the pictures are for the 
most part in a deplorably faded and decayed condition 
(which we believe is not the case) or the photographs are 
very indifferent, the blocks are very poor, or the printing is 
very unsatisfactory. Exactly where the blame lies we are not 
prepared to say, nor do we care to suggest the reason of the 
failure ; but the fact remains that a most praiseworthy and 
enterprising effort to do honour to the collection and 
service to students and art historians has been in a measure 
defeated by the technical shortcomings of production. In 
spite of it, most persons will wish to possess this contribution 
to the national inventory of our works of art. It is a 
noteworthy companion volume to the catalogue of Greek 
vases we reviewed a few years ago. 


World Pictures. 
Dorothy Menpes. 


By Mortimer Menpes. Text by 
(A. & C. Black. 20s. net.) 


Even without its beautiful illustrations this would be a 
fascinating volume, so full is it of witty reflections, so 
graphically and incisively does the writer hit off the 
salient characteristics of the countries from which the 
“World Pictures” are culled. Text and pictures are 
alike essentially modern, faithful interpretations of im- 
pressions made on a mind thoroughly in touch with the 
spirit of the day. Mr. Menpes has the courage of his 
convictions. He dares to admit that his eyes ached when 
inspecting the antiquities of Greece, and he questions the 
wisdom of Mahomet in refraining from entering Damascus. 
The “World Pictures” accompanying this very original 
text are so good that it may appear hypercritical to ex- 
press the regret that so masterly an interpreter of human 
nature as their author undoubtedly is did not give 
more attention to types of character than to scenery, 
which does not appear to appeal to him with quite equal 
force. Some of the sketches in the text, especially those of 
Greek landscape, are clever dots and lines—mere jottings 
—without any indication of light and shade; whereas 
the figures, especially those of Dutch models, are full 
of life and verve. Especially beautiful amongst the full- 
page plates are those of Holland and Japan. The 
“View of Edam” and the “Iris Garden,” the 
“Maiden of Zollendam,” and the “Geishas” are all 
happy interpretations of totally diverse themes. Egypt, 
India, Cashmere, Burma, and Palestine are all sympa- 
thetically treated. The “Fruit Stall, Egypt,” teems 
with local character ; the children in the “ Boat Race, 
Burma,” are charming, and the “Mount of Olives” 
is a poem in colour. Unfortunately, however, England, 
France, and Italy are somewhat hastily dismissed. The 
book is undoubtedly the most pleasing of all Mr. 
Menpes’ volumes—more various, brighter, and maturer 
in skill ; a book with five hundred drawings, nearly every 
one of which has a personal interest and a distinct beayty. 
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The pen drawings sometimes recall Lalanne, but Mr. Menpes 
has used the eyes of the traveller ; and, mainly through 
the help of the Hentschel process blocks, he has given us 
a bookful of inexhaustible pleasure. To this end Miss 
Dorothy Menpes has helped with her bright and skilful 
text. 


Feminine Beauty (La Beauté de la Femme). Par 
le Dr. C. H. Srratz. Translated (into French) 
from the German. 180 Illustrations. (Paris : Gaultier, 
Magnier & Cie. 1902. 20 frs.) 


This remarkable study, prodigally illustrated with 
photographs of the nude figure, is one full of suggestion 
to the artist and the physiological student of beauty. 
Both as to its text and method of illustration the volume 
(one of the series of “ La Figure Humaine”) is arranged 
on a scientific plan. Each photograph bears the age and 
race of the sitter, and the biological point it is intended 
to illustrate. The introduction is of a theoretical as well 
as a scientific nature, as is invariably the case in every 
German or French book on an artistico-scientific subject ; 
and begins with the statement, startling to some, that 
Europeans who are not accustomed to behold the nude, and 
can only base their idea of plastic form on the statues of the 
past or on the “idealised” subjects of to-day, have no con- 
ception of what are the proportions and the characteristics 
of female beauty of body at the present day. Passing 
the representation of female beauty as shown in works 
of art and as conceived by literary artists, Dr. Stratz 
deals with the proportions and canons with justness of 
effect. He shows what is the influence in bodily beauty 
by development, nourishment, practice of life, of age 
and heredity, of maladies, and of clothing. ‘The body is 
considered as a whole and in section—the head and the 
trunk and its parts; then follow a table of the normal 
facts of the healthy, well-formed figure, and chapters on 
the beauty of colour, and the beauty (and conversely the 
defects) of movement, with the application of the scientific 
conception to practice, as well as to art and art criticism. 
With rules for the attainment, or at least the cultivation 
and retention, of beauty, the book closes. It will be 
useful to the artist otherwise than Mr. Muybridge’s plates, 
because those were the work of the photographer ; and 
this volume is the thoughtful and suggestive work of a 
man of science, equally devoted to art and to a knowledge 
of beauty in its plastic demonstration. It will be enjoyed 
by everyone to whom the subject appeals. 


Introductory Studies in Greek Art. By ane 


E. Harrison. Fisher Unwin. 


Price 6d. 


The fact that this admirable book-has reached its fifth 
edition relieves the reviewer from commenting on its quality. 
The studies are “introductory” but not elementary, 
and offer a scholarly, if rather summary, survey of the 
art of Chaldzo-Assyria and Pheenicia, and of that of 
which Pheidias and the Parthenon, the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, and the Altar of Eumenes at Pergamos may 
be taken as types. The main defect of the volume— 
a very real one—is the absence of an index. 


5th Edition. 1902. 
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The Man and his 
(The De la More 


James McNeill Whistler. 
Work. By W. F. Bowdoin. 
Press. 1902. 33. 6d.) 


A critical biography of Mr. Whistler is a work which 
would be received by the public with gratitude. This little 
volume accentuates the fact, for it is poor in every respect 
except in that for which the publishers only are responsible. 
Mr. Whistler is to be commiserated on such a “ critic ;” 
but we doubt if the artist will think him worthy of a retort. 
If he does, Mr. Bowdoin would have no right to complain. 


Frederick Walker. By Cé/ementine Black. (London: 
Duckworth & Co. 2s. net.) 


Although at times Miss Black is carried away by 
enthusiasm for her subject, she has produced a bright, 
interesting little monograph of Walker which cannot 
fail to attract attention. It is imprudent to pronounce 
his work “akin to the marbles of the Parthenon,” or 
to assert so positively that the attitude of the mower 
in the “Harbour of Refuge” is convincingly accurate. 
The correspondence in our columns on this subject, in 
which Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., specially referred to this 
picture, is of interest on this point. The absence of an 
index even to so small a volume is greatly detrimental 
to its value. 

Witiam Hocartu, by Austin Dobson and 
For Review: Sir Walter Armstrong (Wm. Heinemann ; 
Art. £5 5s. net) ; Coror Prosiems : A Practica 

Manuva For THE Lay SrupentT oF Cotor, 
by Emily Noyes Vanderpoel (Longmans ; 21s. net) ; Bext’s 
Miniature Series oF Parnters, Is. net: Sir Lawrence 
Atma-Tapema, R.A., by Helen Zimmern; Rapuart, by 
McDougall Scott, B.A.; Tur Becixninc oF THE Wor bp : 
25 Pictures by Edward Burne-Jones (Longmans & Co. ; 
7s. 6d. net) ; Picrures 1x THE Wattace Coxtection. Iilus- 
trated. Text by Fred Miller (Newnes ; 10s. 6d. net) ; Oup 
Picture Booxs, by Alfred W. Pollard (Methuen & Co. ; 
7s. 6d. net); How to Loox at Picrures, by Rodert 
Clermont Witt (George Bell & Sons ; 5s. net); Tue Art 
Workers’ Quarterty, October (Chapman & Hall ; 2s. 6d. 
net). 

Woop Carvine, by Frank G. Fackson (Chap- 
Educational. man & Hall ; 3s. net) ; THe Art or Suapinc, 

by William Mann (Chapman & Hall; 3s. 
net) ; Lerrerinc For Scuoots anp Cotteces (G. W. Bacon 
& Co.; 2s. 6d. net). 
Rosert Hartey, Eart or Oxrorp, by E. S. 
Roscoe (Methuen & Co. ; 7s. 6d.) ; SiDELIGHTs 
on THE Georcian Periop, by George Paston 
(Methuen & Co. ; 10s. 6d. net) ; MapaMeE DE 
Pompapour, by H. Noe/ Williams (Harpers; 253.) ; THE 
Hoty Lanp, painted by F. Fulleylve, R.I., and described 
by ohn Kelman (A. & C. Black ; 20s. net); Tue Rein 
or Kinc Oseron, by Walter Ferrold, illustrated by C. 
Robinson (Dent); A Cuin’s History oF Encuanp, 
by Charles Dickens, illustrated by Patten Wilson (Dent ; 
5s.) ; Oup Enciisu Sones anp Dances, illustrated and drawn 
by W. Graham Robertson (Longmans ; 428.) ; ARCHITECTURE, 
Inpustrry, anp Weattu, papers by William Morris (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; 6s. net); An Execy In a Country 
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CuurcuyarD, illustrated in colours (Hurst & Blackett ; 
6s.) ; LomBarp Srupies, by The Countess Martinengo Cesavesco 
(T. Fisher Unwin ; 16s.) ; East or Paris, by Miss Betham- 
Edwards, illustrated by Henry S. Detmold (Hurst & 
Blackett) ; Don Qurxort, illustrated by W. Heath Robinson 
(J. M. Dent & Co. ; 5s. net) ; THe Criswick SHAKESPEARE, 
illustrated by Byam Shaw—“Troitus anp Cressipa” and 
“ Pericres ” (Bell & Sons ; 1s. 6d. net) ; THe House : Tue 
Journat or Home Arts anp Crarts (T. Fisher Unwin ; 
3s. 6d.); Tue Boox or Gop’s Kincpom (British and 
Foreign Bible Society) ; Curisr Lore, by Frederick William 
Hackwood (Elliot Stock) ; Curisrmas, 1Ts ORIGIN aND 
Associations, by W. F. Dawson (Elliot Stock); Tue 
Museum Journal, Vol. I (Dulau & Co.; 12s. net). 

Ir was stated by Mr. W. Roberts in 
our last issue (p. 43) that “the collection 
of Japanese prints and drawings in the 
British Museum is well known to be the finest in Europe ;” 
this should read, “the collection of paintings by Japanese 
artists,” etc. 

The following pictures have been acquired by the 
Oldham Art Gallery: “E Dolce Dormine—Dreams,” 
by Mr. S. Melton Fisher; “The White Mountain,” 
“Hide and Seek,” and “A Freshet” (pastel), by the 
late William Stott, of Oldham; and “A Westmorland 
Sheep-Farm” (water colour), by Mr. Arthur Tucker, R.B.A. 

The late T. Hope McLachlan, whose paintings in 
oil and water colour are well known, was also an etcher, 


Miscellanea. 


and what is practically a complete set of proofs from 
his copper and zinc plates is now being shown by Mr. 


R. Gutekunst, 16, King Street, St. James’s. 
on the series will appear in this Magazine next month, 
fully illustrated. 

The Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water 
Colours has declared itself the pioneer of Sunday opening 
in Scotland. The experiment was made in connection 
with the Society’s Exhibition at the Institute in Glasgow, 
and met with complete success. No fewer than 1,251 
persons visited the Gallery on the first Sunday afternoon 
the Exhibition was open. : 
Tue artistic world of Italy has sustained 
a great loss in the death of Sicnor Fran- 
cesco Vinea, who died at his villino in 
Viale Principe Eugenio on October 22nd, 1902, after a 
long illness. Vinea was born at Forli on August 1oth, 
1845, and came to Florence early in life, as a student in 
the Art Academy, where he soon rose to distinction, being 
endowed with immense talent, fertile imagination, and the 
industry and perseverance that are born of true enthusiasm. 
His picture of the “Meeting of Dante and Beatrice,” 
painted at sixteen years of age, has become familiar to all 
the world from the Art Academy print of it. The com- 
position is simple, but full of dignity. In 1865 a prize 
of 1,500 francs was offered for the best painting on an 
historical or literary subject, which Vinea won with his 
charming painting of “Michael Angelo Reading his Sonnets 
to Vittoria Colonna.” At twenty years of age Vinea was 
drawn in the conscription for military service, but reluctant 
to leave his beloved art he bought himself off with the 
honorarium received from the Duca di Lhuynes for painting 
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some clever copies of some frescoes in the church of Sta. 
Croce. His chief master at the Art Academy was Pollastrini, 
but he formed his own style, and soon left his master’s 
academic and restrained manner for a dainty, delicate 
handling of refined genre subjects, which have become 
renowned in all Europe. His favourite epoch for costume 
was the 16th century. Many of his compositions are very 
dramatic, especially one called “Il Ratto,” in which a 
young bride is being abducted on her return from the 
marriage ceremony. It is full of action and rare power 
of expression ; the colour is most harmonious. With the 
nude Signor Vinea was equally successful. His classical 
subjects are refined to a degree; and his “ Lagnante,” a 
back view of a nude figure of a woman in the vestibule 
of the Baths, is pronounced stupendous for its truth and 
high finish. Vinea, although he seldom exhibited his 
works in public, received various honours. The Emperor 
of Germany conferred on him the medal of Civil Merit. 
His funeral was attended by most of the Florentine 
artists, and by the civic authorities and the representa- 
tives of the Accademia delle Belle Arti—lLeaper Scorr. 

Mr. Tuomas Fazp, R.S.A., was born at Burley Mill, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, in 1820, and at an early age ex- 
hibited a love of art. At twenty-one years of age he 
went to Edinburgh, and in 1847 he was elected an 
Associate of the Scottish Academy. Four years later he 
was admitted to full membership. His pictures of Scottish 
life gained for him a considerable amount of popularity. 
Among the best known of these are “ Annie’s Tryst,” 
in the Scottish National Gallery ; “The Cruel Sister” 
(1851) ; “Shakespeare and His Contemporaries ;” “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night;” “Tam O’Shanter;” and 
“John Anderson, My Jo.” In 1862 he removed to 
London, where he stayed until 1880, when he returned 
to Gatehouse of Fleet. His later works were chiefly 
landscapes of his native country. 

M. Evcine Mintz, the distinguished French art critic 
and Writer, was born at Soultz-sous-Foréts (Alsace) in 
1845. He obtained a degree in law, and devoted his 
time to the study of the history of Art, principally in 
England and Germany. After the war of 1870, in which 
he took part, he was appointed Professor of Esthetics 
and History of Art at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He 
was a member of the Institut de France, Vice-President 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, a 
member of the Superior Council of Fine Arts, and a 
Knight of the Legion of Honour. Among his principal 
works are “ Histoire de Art Pendant la Renaissance ;” 
“Florence et la Toscane;” ‘Les Precurseurs de la 
Renaissance ;” but, for a large circle, his reputation will rest 
on his critical studies of “ Raphael” (translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Walter Armstrong) and “ Leonardo da Vinci.” 

M. Jutes Ricnomme, the French painter, who died at 
the advanced age of 84, was the son of the engraver, J. F. 
Richomme. He made his first appearance at the Salon 
of 1883 as a portraitist, but became known later as a 
painter of religious subjects. His picture of “St. Peter 
Healing a Sick Child” is in the Luxembourg, and “The 
Death of St. John the Baptist ” in the Museum of Besancon. 
He was decorated with the Legion of Honour in 1867. 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE WETHERBEE, R.I. 





THE WORK OF GEORGE WETHERBEE, R.I. 
By NANCY BELL. 


O estimate justly the work of an artist it 
is necessary, in the first place, to ascertain 
what has been his own aim, and, in the 
second, how far he may be said to have 

realised that aim. A man of culture and refinement, 
endowed with the poetic temperament which places 
him in direct touch with nature, Mr. Wetherbee’s 
primary aim would appear to have been to interpret 
with truth homely everyday incidents of rural life, 
_ although that aim has been modified of late years by 
other ambitions. To eall him a poet-painter is no 
exaggeration of terms, for many of his pictures might 
serve as illustrations of the work of some favourite poet 
or musician ; and in looking at them the spectator is 
continually haunted by some well-known refrain, the 
origin of which often eludes the memory though the 
rhythm remains. Some of his dreamy landscapes 
suggest the beautiful but too little known words of 
Dr. Todhunter— 
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“ Music as of the winds when they awake, 

Wailing in the mid-forest ; music that raves 

Like moonless tides about forlorn sea-caves 

On desolate shores, where swell weird songs and break 

In peals of demon laughter ; chords athirst 

With restless anguish of divine desires.” 

Mr. Wetherbee chooses by preference pastoral 
scenes suggested mainly by English subjects, and the 
fact that these subjects resemble to some extent those 
chosen by Jean Frangois Millet and Frederick Walker 
has led many critics to compare his work with theirs, 
although, as a matter of fact, there is scarcely any 
resemblance between his interpretation of nature and 
that of those artists. Millet was chiefly remarkable 
for his insight into the tragedy underlying the life of 
the French peasant, in his strenuous efforts to win 
subsistence from the soil; and his pictures are, as a 
rule, real representations of actual incidents of daily 
occurrence. Frederick Walker, on the other hand, 
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saw everything through a glamour of his own creat- 
ing, and he eliminated from his rural scenes all that 
was painful or suggestive of struggle. It is rather 
with George Mason and Jules Breton that Mr. 
Wetherbee is in sympathy, for his work has much 
of the subtle refinement without the seductive melan- 
choly of the former; and his realism resembles that 
of Jules Breton, who may be called the epic, as Millet 
was the tragic, poet of French peasant life. The 
naturalism of Mr. Wetherbee never approaches the 
almost painful intensity of that of Bastien-Lepage, 
and his idealism, though it does not reach the heights 
attained by that of Lord Leighton or Cabanel, never 
degenerates into pseudo-classicism. 

A careful examination of the most typical pictures 
hitherto exhibited by Mr. Wetherbee results in a 
division into two groups, in one of which he has made 
the faithful interpretation of rural life his chief aim, 
whilst in the other he has utilised nature as a vehicle 
for the expression of his own poetical conceptions. No 
very distinct line of demarcation can, however, be 
drawn between the two styles, and the compositions 
in both are equally remarkable for their harmony of 
design, their unity and force of expression, and, above 
all, their decorative feeling, rendering them especially 
suitable for a place on the walls of a home. 

A very typical example of Mr. Wetherbee’s chief 
excellences in his rendering of pastoral scenes, is a 
little sketch in the possession of Mr. James Hill, of 
Hampstead, representing two girls calling to their 
companions in a corn-field. It is a kind of sonnet in 
colour, full of tender sentiment, and slight as it is in 
execution it is thoroughly effective, whilst the tone 
values of the light summer dresses and sun-bonnets 
against the after-glow in the sky are admirably 
rendered. 

Very beautiful, too, are the “Shepherd,” a large 
composition in which a number of sheep are following 
a shepherd and his dog in a manner not very often 
seen in England ; the “ Golden Valley,” in which the 
figures are grouped with remarkable skill ; the “Cruel 
Sea,” full of pathos and reverent feeling for the sorrow 
of the bereaved wife and children ; the “ Madonna of 
the Sea,” a deeply suggestive scene, in which a woman 
absorbed in grief is seated beside a half-buried anchor, 
the emblem of hope, whilst behind her, and looking 
down upon her with eyes full of sympathy, stands the 
mother, who gives her name to the picture, with her 
child clasped closely in her arms. 

The “Harvest Home,” a well-thought-out com- 
position, in which, in spite of its fine sentiment, the 
effect is somewhat marred by the formality of the 
grouping, suggestive rather of a decorative frieze than 
a subject picture ; the “Solitary Gleaner,” a pathetic 
and lonely figure; the “Harrow,” the “ Weed 
Burners,” “Winnowing,” “Tramps,” and “ Daughters 
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of Toil,” are all strictly pastoral scenes, revealing 
genuine sympathy with the special trials of the actors 
in them, genuine appreciation of the pathos and poetry 
of the lives of the tillers of the soil. 

Forming a kind of link between what may be 
called Mr. Wetherbee’s realistic and idealistic styles 
are the beautiful “Dawn of the Year” and the 
“Spring Pageant.” In the former the grouping of 
the cattle is admirable, and the figure of the girl 
delightful in its expression of buoyant youth. In 
the latter the composition is especially beautiful, and 
recalls the description of Shelley of the “ naiad-like 
Lily of the Vale, whom youth makes so fair and 
passion so pale.” ‘The nude girl and boy are charming 
in their innocent unconsciousness of self, and the repose 
of their attitudes contrasts well with the friskiness of 
the lambs, who are dashing towards them with the 
wild insouciance so characteristic of young animals, 
before they learn what fear is. 

An excellent picture in the second style is that 
bearing the quaint title “What a Plague is Love,” 
in which the figure of the man leaning on the tree 
is suggestive rather of dignified repose than of dis- 
tress. It should be studied with the “Pool of 
Diana”—in which, by the way, the figure is a little 
wanting in dignity and importance—as a characteristic 
example of Mr. Wetherbee’s skill in turning the 
same landscape to account by a slight alteration in 
the grouping of the trees ; whilst “ When the Heart 
is Young” is a good illustration of his knowledge of 
composition, for without the leaning birch leading 
the eye down to the figures on the right, the general 
effect would have been spoilt by a rectangular patch 
of sky. 

The “Pool of Endymion,” and the “Siren,” 
full though they are of classic feeling, and charming 
as is their landscape setting, are perhaps not quite 
so satisfactory ; the figure of the beauteous boy who 
won the love of Silene is rather too small to be fully 
effective, and that of the “Siren” divides the interest 
of the spectator with the galley she is drawing to 
destruction. Ship and maiden would each have gained 
by the absence of the other, but the rolling, tumbling 
waves are admirably painted. 

Something of a similar loss of effect may be 
noted in the “Sylvan Stream,” in which it would 
have been better if the figures had been more sugges- 
tively treated ; but the “Echo” and the “Bubble” — 
are delightfully poetic impersonations of mythical 
maidens. Looking at the former we may easily 
understand Juno’s infatuation in listening to the 
charmer, when Jupiter wished his spouse’s attention 
diverted from his flirtations, and the maiden poised 
upon the crystal sphere might have suggested Shelley’s 
“wild Spirit moving everywhere.” 

In reviewing the career of an artist it is interest- 
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A GOLDEN VALLEY. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE WETHERGEE, R.I. 


ing, and often amusing, 
to recall the criticisms 
of his work before pub- 
lic opinion was crystal- 
lised by its acceptance 
of the dictum of accre- 
dited judges. A case 
in point is the variety 
of opinion expressed by 
critics of the exhibition 
held by Mr. Wetherbee 
in 1893 at the Fine 
Art Society’s Galleries 
in New Bond Street. 
The writer of the pro- 


‘ logue of the catalogue 


claimed for Mr, We- 
therbee that he had re- 
stored the pure delights 
of the true Arcadia, and 
added that “ never, per- 
haps, has the beauty of 
rural England been more 
deeply loved and studied, 
never has the intimate 
relation between the 
peasant and his natural 
surroundings been so 
truly and poetically felt.” 
In what can only be 
called a panegyric he 
likened the subject of 
his eulogy to Gains- 
borough, Turner, Con- 
stable, Cox, Troyon, and 
Millet in art, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, ‘Tennyson, and 
Keats in literature— 
missing out, strange to 
say, Jules Breton, Mason, 
and Shelley. Comment- 
ing upon this prologue, 
a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette observed : 
“ Mr, Wetherbee’s fault 
is the incorrigible Eng- 
lish one of being cheaply 
careful in the execution 
of a bold idea, of being 
pretty where he should 
have been awesome,” 
mentioning the 
“Gleaners” and 
“Tramps” as cases in 
point, and declaring that 
the handling “of these 
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realistic scenes resembles that of Whistler, a remark 
which appears to justify that impressionist master’s 
dictum when he declared “only the professional 
artist is competent to criticise the work of his 
brethren.” Again in the “Pipe and Dance,” ex- 
hibited at the New Gallery in 1897, some saw 
an imitation of Turner, others defined it as a deco- 
rative idyl. To some “Dawn, the rosy fingered,” 
is an aggressively common red-haired girl, a most 
ungraceful nude figure; whilst to others she is a 
dream of delight, poetic, artistic, altogether lovely ! 
Mr. Wetherbee is of American origin, and was 
born at Cincinnati, U.S.A., in 1851, but he has 
adopted England as his country, and has built a 
charming home for himself at Hampstead, in which 
he has ably carried out his own theories of decora- 
tion. He is a great lover of the South Coast, and 
for many years rented a cottage at Swanage, the 
scenery of the district forming the background of 
several of his most charming pastoral subjects. He 
studied first at Antwerp, and later at the Royal 


Academy, but he evidently owes little of his success 
to extraneous influences. His pictures have for many 
years been a constant factor in the London and pro- 
vincial exhibitions, and are eagerly looked for by those 
who know how to appreciate their charm. He works 
with equal success in oil and water colour, and has 
long been a member of the Royal: Institute of Painters 
in Water Colour and of the Society of Oil Painters. 
His water-colour drawings are perhaps, on the whole, 
more popular than his paintings in oil, for in the 
latter the medium is sometimes a little too apparent, 
a fault which will probably be remedied as time 
goes on. Mr. Wetherbee is still in the prime of 
life, and it is impossible to predicate what he may 
yet achieve. Some would gladly see him revert to 
his earlier manner ; others look upon his later work 
as the inauguration of a new triumph over the dif_i- 
culties besetting the path of those whose aim it is to 
merge the real in the ideal, to restore to the hard- 
working, prosaic twentieth century something of the 
mystic, poetic charm of the world when it was young. 





A SPRING DAWN. 


From THE PAINTING BY GECRGE WETHERBEE R.i. 
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MODERN FURNITURE. 


THE WORK OF AN UNPROFESSIONAL DESIGNER.—MR. FRANK 
BRANGWYN’S FURNITURE. 


By P. G. 


N dealing with Mr. Frank Brangwyn as craftsman 
and designer, I find it necessary to state at the 
very outset that his work in this direction takes 
a very subordinate place in the sum total of his 

artistic activity ; and that it would be unfair to him 
if one were to judge his designs by themselves, dis- 
sociated from the surroundings for which they were 
originally intended. Mr. Brangwyn is above all a 
decorative painter, and most of his furniture has been 
designed for rooms the pictorial decoration of which 
had been entrusted to his brush. In colour, form, 
and proportion it constitutes therefore an integral part 
of the general scheme, and a single piece detached 
from the ensemble, though never constructively wrong 
or objectionable in any other way, loses to a certain 
extent its raison d’étre. 

Decorative design .is Mr. Brangwyn’s profession 
only in so far as he is moved by the spirit which 
possessed the amazingly versatile artists of the Italian 
Renaissance, who conceived art in its broadest aspect, 
and did not confine themselves merely to painting, 
or sculpture, or goldsmith’s work. Mr. Brangwyn has 
tried his skill at everything: he has produced designs 
for stained glass, carpets, furniture, metal-work, en- 
amelled jewellery, tapestry, wall-papers, book-covers, 


KONODY. 

book-decorations, and_ illustrations. But he is a 
painter by profession—a painter who is sufficiently 
successful never to have his easel empty, and “the 
lesser arts of life” merely serve him to while away his 
leisure hours. He regards such occupation in the 
light of a recreation, much as some other artist might 
consider an hour on the golf links. The quantity of 
his productions in the domain of applied art is therefore 
necessarily restricted, whereby the difficulty of general- 
ising his characteristics, of arriving at his theories 
from the contemplation of the results, is considerably 
increased. 

Thus nearly all his furniture designs have hitherto 
been restricted to bedrooms and dining-rooms—apart- 
ments which more than any others demand a simple 
treatment, restful to eye and mind. ‘Those who are 
repelled by the extreme severity of his rigidly straight 
lines should bear in mind that in each case the design 
is entirely ruled by the wall-decoration ; that, just as 
the severe lines of the panelling and the flat spaces of 
the wall act as foil to the decorative paintings let 
into it, so the rigid lines of the furniture help to 
give the greatest effect to the sparsely introduced but 
exquisitely finished ornamental inlay, composed of pre- 
cious woods, and to the daintily chased metal fittings. 
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A WRITING DESK AND SETTEE. 


DesiagneD BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


During the early days of his artistic 
career Mr. Brangwyn worked at the 
studio of William Morris, who could not 
fail to exercise a powerful influence upon 
the younger man’s mind, an_ influence 
which is still making itself felt in all his 
decorative work. That with a strong 
individuality like Mr. Brangwyn’s such 
an influence was destined to remain 
purely theoretical, and did not lead to 
imitation of the older master’s actual 
work, goes without saying. But in look- 
ing at the bedroom designed by Mr. 
Brangwyn for Mr. Edmund Davis’s house 
in Lansdowne Road, Bayswater, or the 
more recent furniture for a bedroom and 
dining-room executed for Messrs. Norman 
and Stacey, one cannot help thinking of 
the precepts given by William Morris with 
regard to furnishing in “The Lesser Arts 
of Life”: ‘Whatever you have in your 
rooms, think first of the walls, for they 
are that which makes your house and 
home ; and if you don’t make some sacri- 
fice in their favour, you will find your 
chambers have a kind of makeshift, lodging- 
house look about them, however rich 
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and handsome your movables be.” And 
again: “For us to set to work to imi- 
tate the minor vices of the Borgias, or 
the degraded and nightmare whims of 
the 4/asé and bankrupt French aristocracy 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s time, seems to 
me merely ridiculous. So I say our 
furniture should be good citizen’s furni- 
ture, solid and well made in workman- 
ship, and in design should have nothing 
about it that is not easily defensible, no 
monstrosities or extravagances, not even 
of beauty, lest we weary of it. As to 
matters of construction, it should not 
have to depend on the special skill of 
a very picked workman, or the super- 
excellence of his glue, but be made on 
the proper principles of the art of 
joinery ; also I think that, except for 
very movable things like chairs, it should 
not be so very light as to be nearly 
imponderable ; it should be made of 
timber rather than walking-sticks.” 

The object of this quotation is ob- 
vious. It expounds an acknowledged 
master-craftsman’s view on furnishing, 
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DINING-ROOM CHAIRS IN INLAY EBONY AND MAHOGANY DINING TABLE. 


DESIGNED FOR MESSRS. NORMAN AND STACEY. 





CHAIRS AND CABINET. 
DesianeD For E. J. Davis, Esq. 


FURNITURE DESIGNED BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
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AN INLAID TABLE. 


DesigneD BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


and there is not a feature in Mr. Brangwyn’s designs 
that is not in accordance with these precepts. ‘The 
walls—one might even go a little further and say 
the painted panels of the walls—are the foundation 
of the whole scheme for Mr. Davis’s bedroom, and 
everything else is subordinated to them. The furniture, 
though graceful, is certainly “solid and well made.” 
The lines are essentially structural, and no ornamenta- 
tion is used for the portions which are to suggest firm- 
ness and solidity. Instead of such ornamentation the 
innate beauty of the material employed—cherrywood 
—is turned to best account, and every piece of wood 
is carefully chosen with due regard to its texture. 
The main idea which underlies the whole scheme is 
the creation of absolute harmony between the pictorial 
and the structural part of the room. The painted frieze 
and the panels representing the Twelve Months, and 
introduced at regular intervals, are to produce the best 
possible effect without becoming unduly prominent. 
For that purpose the whole wall, from the frieze down 
to the parquet floor, is divided into symmetrical sections 
by vertical stripes of wood-panelling, in the midst of 
which the painted panels have been let in. ‘The spaces 
between these stripes are filled with a plain, greyish- 
brown paper of a tone resembling the plumage of 
doves. 
blue and grey, whose effect is considerably heightened 
by the warmer colour of the unpolished cherrywood 
and of the wall fillings. ‘The chairs are covered with 
antelope skin. ‘The ornamental decoration is confined 
to the inlay of precious woods, which forms a kind of 
frieze to the overmantel cupboard, and another inlaid 
panel at the foot-end of the bed, besides the exquisitely 
chased metal fittings, such as hinges, door-handles, 
locks and-drop-handles for the drawers, and electric 


The frieze and panels are kept in cool tones of ' 
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switchboard. They are all chased in oxidised silver, 
and are treated in a very original and unconventional 
manner. The style of ornamentation employed will 
have to be referred to in a future article on Mr, 
Brangwyn’s metal-work. 

The designs for the furniture of the bedroom at 
Messrs. Norman and Stacey’s are on the whole con- 
structed on the same principles, but since they are 
executed in less expensive and precious material—fumed 
oak with oxidised copper fittings—the forms have been 
kept a little lighter and more graceful. ‘The foot-end 
of the bedstead and the back of the dressing-table are 
formed of rows of slender wooden pilasters which take 
the place of the more massive boards in Mr. Davis’s 
room. ‘The wardrobe has two recesses at the sides, 
which may be curtained and used as boxes, or as open 
hanging cupboards, so that the open space need not 
be considered as absolutely wasted. 

The dining-room furniture made for Messrs. Nor- 
man and Stacey is of mahogany, with very slight inlay 
of ebony and some other precious wood lighter in 
colour than mahogany. The fittings, which are of 
equal perfection in design and workmanship, are of 
hammered and pierced steel and decorated with brass 
inlay. ‘The hinges of the buffet cupboard are drawn 
like metal bands across the whole width of the doors. 
The table is of the greatest simplicity and massiveness. 
Both the sideboard and the chairs are a little sug- 
gestive of Sheraton forms, though thoroughly modern 
in character. ‘The legs here, as in all the other pieces 
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discussed, are straight, and not tapering, and the side- 
board has a low wooden back in the place of the 
brass rail so frequently used by Sheraton. It must be 
repeated, that both the bedroom and the dining-room 
furniture form part of a complete scheme of interior 
decoration, though I believe I am right in stating that 
the scheme has never been carried out in its entirety. 
One of Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s designs of most 
recent date is that for a billiard-room, to be executed 
by Messrs. Thurston. Here again the whole scheme 
—the deep, painted frieze, the architectural construc- 
tion, and the furniture and fittings—forms an_in- 
divisible whole, every detail of which has been care- 
fully thought out by the artist. The most notable 
feature is the entirely novel design for the billiard- 
table, which stands on perfectly straight and com- 
paratively thin legs. It would appear at first sight 
that Mr. Brangwyn has here sinned against the rule 
advocated by him in all his other work : utility and 
appropriateness. Our eyes are so accustomed to the 
heavy, bulky, turned legs of the ordinary billiard- 
table that we cannot help feeling that these thin 
legs are an insufficient support for the heavy slate bed. 
Yet Mr. Brangwyn’s billiard-table is perfectly correct 
in construction, since the turned legs of the ordinary 
billiard-table are thinner in parts even than the 
square beams in the new design, and the whole 
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weight has to be carried by these thinner parts, the 
bulging mass above them being nothing but a false 
show of strength. It is difficult to understand why the 
ugly shape of the ordinary -billiard-table leg should 
have been perpetuated for so many years, since it 
has no constructive raison d’étre. 

The billiard-table, as well as all the other furniture 
and panelling of the room, is made of slightly fumed 
oak. ‘The heads of the screws by which the wooden 
frame is attached to the slate bed are covered by 
nicely worked metal plates. The reflectors over the 
table and all other fittings are of hammered and 
oxidised metal. The little alcoves let into the wall 
may be used for glasses or for little statuettes. A 
remarkable feature of the room is the ingenious 
way in which the cupboards for the cues are con- 
structed, so as to be used as an architectural feature 
of the room. They are placed at both sides of the 
tiled fireplace, reaching from the floor to the frieze, 
and look, when the doors are closed, like decorated 
pilasters. A “ Féte champétre” is the subject for the 
frieze, which is painted in light and quiet colour in 
harmony with the general scheme of bluish grey and 
gold dominating the whole room. 

Of Mr. Brangwyn’s carpets, of his designs for 
stained glass and tapestry and other decorative figure- 
work, I shall have to speak in a future article. 
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THOMAS HOPE MCLACHLAN. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 


in 1897 at the age of fifty, was a painter 

who became known ina short time to lovers 

of pure landscape of the intellectual school by 
the exercise of a remarkable talent which overcame 
the natural obstacles always found 
in the path of a man who begins 
the practice of any profession late 
in life, without the technical educa- 
tion which most of his competitors 
possess. In painting, such a man 
may lack the power of expressing 
popular ideals in the conventional 
manner, but it must not be forgotten 
that in any case a great original 
artist is naturally more intelligible 
to other artists than to the general 
public, and, notwithstanding short- 
comings which are sometimes pointed 
out in his work, McLachlan was a 
great artist. “Io say that he was not 
“ popular” in the Academic sense is 
no dispraise. Neither was Burne- 
Jones nor Millet. His ideals were 
as superior to those of the ordinary 
painter in oils as were those of 
Jacque and Corot, and tried by 
his own high standard he modestly 
regarded his work as a comparative failure. 
the while he knew | 


P SHOMAS HOPE McLACHLAN, who died 


But all 


“ How far high failure overleaps the bounds 
Of low successes,” 


and it was a favourite theory of his that every great 
work of art must necessarily fall so far short of the 
intention of its creator that by comparison it exists 
only as a vain attempt. He used to declare that if a 
painter were satisfied with any ambitious finished pro- 
duction, he stood self-condemned. Another favourite 
theory of his was that art is nothing without 
mystery. He carried this into practice in paintings, 
sketches, and etchings which all alike exemplify it by 
illustrating the attraction of dim twilight, of the 
diffused radiance of the moon, of veiled, elusive 
suggestion. 

In his own work he was somewhat impeded by 
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his personal popularity, which placed him between 
two fires: for he was assailed on the one hand by 
the friendly criticisms of men who attached too much 
importance to the traditions of the schools, and on 
the other by the more enervating flattery of those 





THE SHEPHERD. 


From THE ETCHING BY T HOPE MCLACHLAN, 


who praised, and ardently desired to admire, whatever 
he produced. The former were occasionally helpful, 
occasionally patronising, and sometimes narrow ; the 
latter undiscriminating, ignorant, and devoted to a 
personality which, apart from all questions of art, 
appeared to them enchanting. Of the many people 
who combined to present some of his pictures to the 
nation, not a few saw in his death 


“The passing of the sweetest soul 
That ever look’d with human eyes.” 


Some of his greatest friends were, indeed, notoriously 
indifferent not only to his art but to all art, which, 
on the doctrine of averages, is not remarkable in so 
large a number. ‘They realised that he was the best 
company in the world, and that was enough for them. 

Before he became an artist by profession, McLachlan 
was a scholar and a lawyer. At Cambridge he took 
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THE MOORLAND CHANNEL. 


From THe Drypoint BY T. HOPE MCLACHLAN 


the position in the Moral Science Tripos that the 
Senior Wrangler takes in Mathematics; at the Bar 
he rose to the dignity of a hundred-guinea brief, 
with Sir Henry James. to lead him. Some _ people 
like to remember that for a long period, both before 
and after he left the law, he was Secretary to the 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. He used to speak 
of such work as if he took it up for fun, but only 
those who have done it know what fun it is. I 
mention it here because when we look at his etchings, 
and catch, so far as we can, a brief glimpse of the 
mind that produced them, we find 
ourselves a good way from the 
squalid struggles and crooked desti- 
nies of the criminal classes. From 
62, Chancery Lane, it is a far cry 
to “The Moorland Channel,” a 
long journey for a “ conveyancer 
and equity draughtsman.” At last 
his studio in St. Martin’s Lane be- 
came his only address in the Law 
List, and afterwards he moved to 
Fitzroy Street, and finally to Spenser 
Street, with Mr. Colin Phillip. He 


had escaped for ever 


“from brawling courts 
And dusty purlieus of the law.” 


His etchings and drypoints, with 
which we are here concerned, are 
remarkable apart from their intrinsic 
merits—or, perhaps, because of them 
—for the fact that they are not 


some cases were practically un- 
known to the etcher himself, who 
etched far better than he knew. 
Some of the plates, owing to bad 
printing, were thought by him to 
be quite valueless, and were given 
to a friend, years ago, to be printed 
for practice, planed down, and used 
again. None was appreciated at its 
true value. 

With a few exceptions, of which 
the plates cannot be found, the 
whole series is here illustrated ; and 
though, of course, reproductions of 
etchings are rarely satisfactory, ex- 
cept, perhaps, autotypes of Mé- 
ryon’s and Diirer’s virile work, a 
fair idea can be gained of his per- 
sonal style and capabilities. One 
or two examples have, I think, 
been exhibited, but no certain in- 
formation on the subject can now 
be obtained, and I have never met anyone who 
could say that this was so. 

~ What is an etching? By what standard can 
etching be judged? No satisfactory definition can 
be given within the compass of a single sentence, 
except perhaps that it is a printed impression from a 
metal plate. It is impossible to find a descriptive 
form of words which would include the work of 
Jacquemart, and Lalanne, and Helleu in France, and 
Strang, and Short, and Sherborne in England, to take 
a few great names at random ; or, to state the case 
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THOMAS HOPE McLACHLAN. 


in another way, no definition of any value would 
include both Rembrandt’s “Shell” and his “ Beggars 
at the Door of a House.” The range of etching is 
as wide as that of any other branch of art, and its 
expression even more individual. Wilkie etched, and 
so did Corot ; both produced good work, but it re- 
quires a book as large as.“ Etching and Etchers” to 
cover the ground which lies between them. 

Many great painters have etched without becoming 
famous as etchers (the last two named might be 
cited as instances), and etchers have 
risen to greatness without having 
painted anything worthy of note. 

Judged by his own work, 
McLachlan appears to have looked 
at etching, as most people do, from 
the painter’s point of view, but this 
conclusion is erroneous. He was a 
profound critic of the art, as he was 
of painting, and his taste was of 
the best. He would have been the 
first to deprecate any comparison of 
his plates with those of the etchers 
I have already named. He admired 
most the men whom he least re- 
sembled, like Whistler and Meéryon. 
But, notwithstanding his apprecia- 
tion of the highest form of abstract 
line work, he regarded the process 
from a practical point of view. 
That is, he wished to express cer- 
tain ideas in black and white, partly 
as an interesting experiment, and 
partly because the quality of the etched line and 
the drypoint line gave him an opportunity of doing 
his own particular work in an attractive form which 
was susceptible of easy reproduction. Also he 
wanted to see if he was an etcher. At a later date 
he wanted to see if he was a water-colour painter, 
and his success in that line provoked the astonish- 
ment of his most ardent admirers as well of his 
severest critics. It was instantaneous and complete, 
as anyone will admit who remembers “The Harbour 
Channel.” 

There is a great deal of cant talked about etching. 
The best known books on the subject are full of it. 
In criticising it from the scientific point of view, and 
in discussing what is:to be aimed at and what has 
been achieved, two important factors are generally 
overlooked. Firstly, that etching is primarily a re- 
productive art—a metal plate is used because a number 
of copies are required ; secondly, that it is a spontaneous 
and quite irregular method of expression. ‘There are 
in reality no rules. Can one be mentioned with 


which “Le Bouvier” and the “Souvenir d’Italie” 


both comply, or “Shere Mill Pond” and “The Gold 
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Weigher”? ‘Their sole point in common is interest, 
which is not the creature of rules. 

McLachlan knew much, and could not fail to 
make his plates interesting. ‘That is the talisman. 
Without that quality all is weariness ; with it success 
is sure. It is to etching what buoyancy is to a ship. 

There are two or three plates with which I cannot 
deal, as they were irretrievably lost before they had 
been decently printed: one at least would have been 
delightful, a sea and sky-study with ships. Another 








THE SHEEPFOLD. 


From THe Drypoint sy T. HOPE McLACHLAN 


was a portrait. For the rest, they are all here repre- 
sented. None was rebitten or touched up, and some 
are posthumous. 

“Calais” is one ot these, and interests me partly 
on this account. It was etched on an irregular piece 
of zinc “ roofing” about twenty years ago, and abomin- 
ably printed on a thin piece of paper in a copying press. 
The plate was thrown aside as useless, and when, after 
a dozen years of disgrace, it was given away as waste 
metal it really did not seem worth reprinting. During 
the early part of this year, however, this and other 
plates, which had been carefully preserved, were sent 
to Mr. Goulding, who took a great interest in them, 
and pulled the proofs now reproduced. I do not 
know the town of Calais sufficiently well to recog- 
nise it, but it is safe to say that I shall never see so 
mysterious and romantic a Calais as this ; and I shall 
never look at the proof without a feeling of regret that 
the etcher was destined not to see the real work of 
his hands. The illustration is necessarily inferior, but 
the proof is a work of art of which any artist might 
be modestly proud. The pathos of it is that for 
McLachlan it was a hopeless, forgotten failure. 
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A HIGHLAND RIVER. 


FRom THe Drypoint sy T. HOPE McLACHLAN. 


The gay and brilliant Lady Hamilton, the model 
of Romney and the mistress of Nelson, died in 
poverty and obscurity at Calais; a hundred other 
tragedies and mysteries lie buried in this presentment 
of it. 

I find that McLachlan etched an earlier zinc 
plate of this subject, which he also painted. The 
second plate was only discovered after the first was 
printed and photographed, and does 
not materially differ from it, except 
that it is reversed. 

“The Shepherd ” was his last 
plate. He had assisted in etching 
a picture of his own, a large 
Academy painting — “ Martonby 
Marsh: an October Night ”—and 
had taken part in designing others 
for a friend, but had not worked 
on any plates of his own for years, 
when he was induced to make 
one more effort. An etcher who 
had rekindled his interest supplied 
him with a zinc plate ready 
grounded, the necessary tools, and 
an empty room, and one Sunday 
morning he spent an hour evolv- 
ing this beautiful pastoral currente 
calamo. He made no preliminary 
sketch, but worked as fancy led 
him, took no part in the biting or 
printing, and, notwithstanding some 
caustic criticisms from the printer, 
refused to have anything more to 


do with it. The plate was sent 
to two different printers; but neither 
gave so good a result as that now 
shown. The etching _ illustrates 
McLachlan’s breadth of touch, the 
largeness of his ideas, and the 
facility and beauty of his composi- 
tion, All the mystery of moonlight 
and solitude is here, and amongst 
other things the audacity with 
which he has dealt with, if not 
overcome, the difficulty of the sky 
is characteristic. 

Skies are always a difficulty in 
etching, particularly in moonlight 
subjects, but McLachlan did not 
fail as Méryon failed, and even 
Rembrandt failed. I do not know 
any etching in which the double 
difficulty is overcome so successfully 
as in “An Irish River.” This is 
a drypoint on copper, and, though 
not one of the earliest, it was done 
long before “The Shepherd.” ‘The plate has been 
printed in various ways, but has always given good 
results. “The whole picture is suffused with silver 
moonlight, and the dark masses of the trees on the 
right are magnificent. Two other drypoints on 
copper which belong to about the same period are 
“The Moorland Channel” and “A _ Highland 
River.” Though they are likely to differ in popu- 
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larity, both are remarkable for composition, style, and 
illumination, and for successful skies. The latter is 
an example of the extraordinary and tempting rich- 
ness which a successful drypoint sometimes gives. 
The etcher made two rough pen-and-ink studies for 
it, which are extant. The other was probably a 
spontaneous original drawing on the copper. Both 
are resonant of the individual note. 

The oldest plate here shown is, I think, “ The 
Sheepfold,” a drypoint on thick zinc, which is so 
simple, and so “ big,” to use a common term of the 
schools, that it always prints well. So far as I 
recollect, this and the “Irish River” were originally 
printed for McLachlan in Paris, and he had a very 
fair impression of both. 

“The Sheepfold” is full of the simple dignity 
which distinguishes the work of Millet, Legros, and 
Jacque. Every line of it is characteristic of the 
painter who such a short time before had been an 
“equity draughtsman.” The plate is dated 1882, 
and signed. 

“Weybridge Firs,” another drypoint on copper, 
I regard as almost a failure. It is not a plate for 
the ordinary man. ‘To appreciate the artist’s attempt 
the observer must know the gloom and grandeur of 
the Scotch firs and the solemn stillness of the woods 
at night. He must bring to the etching an experience 


and a sentiment without which he may call the 
proof flat or enigmatical. ‘The tree forms are, how- 
ever, interesting, and to some the suggestion will be 
adequate. 

The two remaining plates are a surprise. Like 
the “ Calais,” they are etchings on rough, thin bits 
of zinc “roofing,” and the early impressions of them 
given by the copying press are excruciating. After 
twenty years of misconstruction, they have come under 
the hand of a great printer, and the result is a 
couple of good proofs which are clear expressions of 
McLachlan. His friends will grieve that he should 
never have seen “In the Fens,” which would have 
pleased him: it shows his tender drawing of trees 
and feeling for their graces, and also reminds us of 
his love for marshes and watery places. 

All the etchings bear the inevitable stamp of a 
strong individuality, and it does not take an expert 
to see at a glance that they are the work of a master 
in colour and harmony, who knew the value of every 
line. Placed among good etchings signed by im- 
perishable names, the best of them are not tried 
beyond their strength. ‘They imitate no one, and 
borrow nothing ; they are frankly original, and belong 
to no school, yet they are the work of “an unknown 
etcher” whom, even as a painter, the world scarcely 
knew until he was beyond the reach of its admiration. 





A HAUNT OF WILD FOWL. 
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BRYNHILD ON SIGURD’S FUNERAL PYRE. 
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BRYNHILD ON SIGURD’S FUNERAL PYRE. 


ITH blue eyes fixed on toy and sorrow past, 
Tall Brynhild stands on Sigurd’s funeral pyre ; 
She stoops to kiss his mouth, though forks of fire 
Rise fighting with the reek and wintry blast ; 
She smiles, though earth and sky are overcast 
With shadow of wings that shudder of Asgard’s ire ; 
She weeps, but not because the gods conspire 
To quell her soul and break her heart at last. 


“* Odin,” she cries, “it is for gods to droop !— 
Heroes ! we still have man’s all-sheltering tomb, 


Where cometh peace at last, whate’er may come: 





Fate falters, yea the very Norns shall stoop 
Before man’s courage, naked, bare of hope, 
Standing against all Hell and Death and Doom.” 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


(Illustrated by BYAM SHAW, R.1.) 


CHARLES DICKENS, AS A LOVER OF ART AND ARTISTS.—I. 


By HIS YOUNGER DAUGHTER. 


contain my father’s writings that never once 

has he introduced an artist as one of his im- 

portant leading characters. Mr. Pecksniff, it 
is true, describes himself as an architect, although 
the word impostor would have better explained his 
position in life; but with the exception of Henry 
Gowan in “ Little Dorrit,” who may be spoken of as 
an amateur artist, and Miss La Creevy, the quaint 
little painter of miniatures in “Nicholas Nickleby,” 
there is not, I believe, any other artist presented to 
us in his novels, 

As my father was extremely attached to several 
of the numerous painters who were among his in- 
timate friends and acquaintances, and must have had 
every opportunity of observing the ways and lives of 
those with whom he was in such constant and close 


| is noticeable in the numerous volumes which 
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companionship, it seems almost strange that he should 
have neglected to place one of his prominent 
characters in the ready-made atmosphere of romance 
that is generally supposed to be the exclusive possession 
of an artist ; but he was apparently not disposed to 
do this; nor does he appear ever to have been 
tempted to write of a comic painter, a needy painter, 
or a wicked, mysterious painter; indeed, on the 
subject of artists in general, he has been singularly 
silent. 

It may perhaps be—and this is suggested by my 
remembrance of him—that, fond as he was of the 
company of painters, and delightful as must have 
been the hours he passed in their studios, he cannot 
have failed to find it somewhat of a relief to leave 
those rooms where the tall screens and half-darkened 
windows partly shut from his sight the broad open 
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daylight which gave him so much delight, and I fancy 
that no studio, however beautiful and picturesque, can 
ever have entirely satisfied his orderly and simple 
taste. It is possible also that to a man of his active 
habits the sedentary life of an artist—unless a land- 
scape painter—was distasteful, and that the talk of 
“vehicles,” “flat tones,” “ chiaro-scuro,” “ carna- 
tions,” and other mysteries about which artists are 
apt’ to grow eloquent, became sometimes a little 
wearisome to one who was extremely reticent con- 
cerning his own work, and who seldom, excepting 
at home—or to one or two very intimate friends— 
allowed himself to talk “shop.” He shared with 
Millais this dislike of dwelling constantly upon what 
he had done, or was going to do, and both men 
seemed almost glad when the day’s work finished ; 
they could dismiss it from their minds, and talk on 
other subjects. Not that my father ever entirely 
succeeded in putting his work aside, I suspect, for 
often during a long walk he would become very silent 
and self-absorbed, and it was not difficult to guess in 
what direction his thoughts were wandering. Many 
of the plots of his stories, and the scenes in his 
books, may be said to have been written during the 
long rambles he was in the habit of taking about the 
neighbourhood of Gad’s Hill, or in walking along 
the cliffs of some little seaside town. ‘The quiet of 
the green fields and woods, or the sight and sound of 
the distant sea, helped him to arrange the thoughts 
that sometimes must have crowded almost too thickly 
upon him, and he seems to have gathered from those 
restful surroundings the inspiration which Millais 
found on the banks of a salmon river in Scotland, or 
in the flower walks of Kensington Gardens. Both 
men had an intense enjoyment of outdoor life, and 
a sincere and passionate love of nature, which the one 
translated so nobly into form and colour, and the 
other so eloquently into words. 

But it was not always in the quiet of a country 
life that my father found his best incentive to work, 
and he was sometimes obliged to seek the noise and 
hurry of a town to enable him to struggle through 
some difficult part of a long story when both mind 
and body had become overstrained and tired. ‘Then 
a long walk in the noisy streets would act upon 
him as a tonic, and he would be ready to take up 
with renewed vigour the flagging interest of his 
story, and to breathe new life into its pages. 

It was his love for fresh air and sunshine that 
wrought the great change in my father’s personal 
appearance from the time he made his first im- 
pression upon Mr. Frith, when, as a young man, 
he went to that artist’s studio to look at his picture 
of “Dolly Varden.” Mr. Frith, in his autobiography, 
describes him as having been a pale young man with 
long hair, but some years later, when Mr. Forster 


had persuaded him to sit to the celebrated painter, 
Mr. Frith tells us that the change in his appearance 
since Maclise had painted him twenty-five years before 
“was very striking.” My father’s pale, almost sal- 
low skin had become florid, and the hair which had 
been long and of a lighter colour was now almost 
dark, and was worn shorter, “and the expression 
settled into that of one who had reached the top- 
most rung of a very high ladder, and was perfectly 
aware of his position.” 

I cannot say, however, that I ever saw such an 
expression on my father’s face. His features looked 
very often grave, even stern; but never self-con- 
scious. 

Mr. Frith writes very charmingly of his sitter, 
and, being a most delightful talker, he no doubt 
made those visits to his studio a great deal less irk- 
some than my father expected to find them. Painter 
and writer appear to have passed a very pleasant 
time together, and to have talked on many subjects. 

On one occasion Mr. Frith, being anxious to 
know what had become of a certain portrait of my 
father, begun but not finished by a_ well-known 
artist, inquired the reason of the delay. ‘ Well, the 
truth is,” said my father, “I sat for it a great many 
times. At first the picture bore a striking resemblance 
to Ben Caunt” (a prize-fighter of that day), “ then 
it changed into somebody else, and at last I thought 
it was time to give it up. I had sat there and looked 
at the thing till I felt I was growing like it.” 

Another day their talk happened to be of the 
preconceived notion that people often entertain of the 
appearance of certain painters and writers in whom 
they feel a strong interest, but have never seen. My 
father laughingly described his first interview with 
Ary Scheffer, the artist, who, upon seeing him, 
immediately exclaimed, “ You are not at all like 
what I expected to see you; you are like a Dutch 
skipper.” “As for the picture he painted of me,” 
continued my father, “I can only say it was neither 
like me nor a Dutch skipper.” 

Although this was the case, and the portrait did 
not satisfy either my father’s family or his friends, 
I know that much of Ary Scheffer’s work which my 
father had seen in Paris pleased him greatly, and that 
he had a warm personal regard for the artist. 

When Mr. Frith painted my father, the latter 
had allowed his beard and moustache to grow, and 
there is no doubt that his friends were right in 
thinking this a mistake ; not only did the moustache 
cover his very mobile and sensitive mouth, but it 
seemed in a curious way to detract from the beauty 
of the upper part of his face. Nor was the mous- 
tache his only disfigurement, for he was in the habit 
of carefully smoothing down his fine and rather wavy 
hair, and brushing it carefully from the back of his 
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head, forward over his ears, in early and very un- 
becoming Victorian fashion, and it was only after he 
had been in the fresh air, and the wind had ruffled 
and blown it about, that there seemed to be a com- 
plete harmony between the hair and the general 
form and character of the head and face. It was 
then that he had the resemblance to ‘Tennyson 
which Mr. John G. Millais tells us in his “ life” 
of his father the poet himself recognised when look- 
ing at the pathetic and beautiful drawing Millais 
made of my father’s head after death. 

The picture by Maclise, to which Mr. Frith 
alludes, must certainly have been a wonderful por- 
trait of my father, because after making all due 
allowance for the change in the colour of the 
skin, and the difference in age, it bore a strong 
likeness to him, even down to the time of his 
death, and admirably expressed the spirit and anima- 
tion of his ever-changing face. That he was 
exceedingly difficult to represent adequately upon 
canvas I can well understand, for the features which 
in repose looked at times so grave and preoccupied 
completely changed in expression when he was in- 
terested or amused ; and the ardent look of life, and 
enjoyment of it, that was in his eyes and played 
round his mouth, presented to an artist a problem 
that was almost impossible to solve, and as, during 
the sittings my father gave to artists, he was more 
or less intensely alive to his surroundings, and always 
anxious to interest the painter, or to be interested in 
him, unfortunately, no artist to whom he sat ever 
saw that look upon his face which was to be found 
there after he had been working for long hours 
alone ; when there was in the dark eyes, and in the 
whole expression of his brow and features, something 
very elevated and noble, that seemed almost to sur- 
prise one by its unlikeness to the mobile face we 
knew. If he could have been painted in those 
moments his portraits would be very different to what 
they are, and the impression of his personality more 
completely and truly conveyed to those who love his 
works, and who desire to see in his portraits the genius 
they so much admire in the writer. 

For Maclise my father had a very great admira- 
tion and affection. He first made the painter’s 
acquaintance in 1839, when Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall asked him to sit for his portrait to that artist, 
as they were desirous of bringing it out in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” They were generous: enough to make a 
present of the picture to my father, who, out of 
gratitude for the gift, no less than of love for the 
artist, always had it hung in the dining-room of any 
house in which he was living. 

Maclise and my father took an immediate liking 
for one another, a liking which rapidly developed 
into a very warm friendship and regard. My father 


found in his new friend many of the qualities of mind 
he most admired, and I know that during many years 
of his life there was no one of whom he was fonder 
than Maclise. He not only had an immense admira- 
tion for the great imaginative gift possessed by the 
Irish painter, but also for the extraordinary facility 
of his work. He painted rapidly, and put an incredi- 
ble number of figures together in a short time with 
perfect ease and ability. His great natural gift for 
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IN WHICH CHARLES DICKENS SAT FOR HIS PoRTRAIT TO DANIEL MACLISE, 1839. 


art was indeed almost a snare to him, as it enabled 
him to work constantly without models, and this 
want of attention and deference to Nature was only 
too often apparent in his painting. It would have 
been better for his reputation as an artist had he been 
more of a plodder and less of a genius, but a genius 
he undoubtedly was, and in my father’s estimation 
would have been one in whatever branch of art or 
literature he had chosen to pursue, so highly did he 
value the gifts and talents of the great painter. 
Maclise, moreover, was very handsome in person, 
and had a singular fascination and charm of manner, 
little personal attractions for which my father had 
invariably an almost boyish enthusiasm, and the 
charming warmth and geniality of his nature com- 
pletely won my father’s heart. They became firm 
friends, and Maclise was a constant visitor at the 
Devonshire Terrace house, where he made many of 
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-the sketches that he afterwards used for his illustra- 
tions to Tom Moore’s Irish songs, sometimes asking 
my father and mother and my aunt, Georgina 
Hogarth, who was at that time a very young girl, 
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ever welcome guests in my father’s house, were not 
only continually in it, but also joined in all the little 
country expeditions which my father and mother and 
aunt were in the habit of taking. 


MAMIE. THE RAVEN. 


CHARLES DICKENS'S PET NAMES FOR HIS CHILDREN. 


“THE TOAST AND WATER CLUB.” 


FROM A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WaTeR-CoLouR DRAWING BY D, MACLISE, R.A. ; 


THe PROPERTY OF MARS. PERUGINI, THE OWNER OF THE COPYRIGHT. 


barely out of the schoolroom, to sit to him as models 
for his drawings. After work hours were over he 
and my father used to play at battledore and shuttle- 
cock in the garden, and of an evening they would 
often hum or sing over the Irish melodies together, 
when Maclise, being rather shy, would immediately 
leave off singing if anyone were rash enough to 
praise his performance. Maclise and Mr. Forster, 


It was in the Devonshire Terrace days also that 
some years later on Maclise made the drawing—which 
is introduced into these pages—of my_ father’s little 
family, which then consisted of four small children. 
This little picture might well be called The Toast 
and Water Club, for it is that exciting beverage that 
is supposed to fill the toy decanter and glasses with 
which the children are playing. 
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Maclise had the most acute and longest eyesight 
that it is possible to possess, and could see so far and 
so minutely that my father attributed many of the 
defects in his painting to this too wonderful sight, 
for it deprived any distant object he looked at of the 
mystery and charm which often add so much beauty 
to a world seen through more short-sighted eyes. 
The result in his work of this remarkable sight was 
very visible, rendering his pictures not so pleasing as 
they would have been had the details of things been 
less insisted upon. 

My father was short-sighted, and my mother 
even more so, but my aunt almost rivalled Maclise 
in the distance she could see, and it became a 
favourite amusement with my father during their 
seaside and country excursions to make the two 
compete for a small prize as to who could see the 
farther. I believe that Maclise was very difficult to 
beat. 

Excepting when his own work was in question 
Maclise was incorrigibly idle. He took life merrily 
and easily, never troubling himself as to the conse- 
quences of what he might do or say. This was one 
of the subjects upon which my father would gently 
remonstrate, or more often merely joke and _ tease 
him, hoping to rouse him perhaps from a kind of 
moral apathy that grew upon the painter as he 
became older, and was afterwards a source of much 
‘distress to those who loved him; but in those days, 
when all the possibilities and joys of life were still 
before him, this small blot upon so bright a nature 
seemed of small account, and certainly did not deter 
his friends—my father among the number—from 
giving to the brilliant painter all the love and 
admiration which his great gifts and charming qualities 
demanded. 

Circumstances divided my father and Maclise in 
after years, and they saw less of one another, but I 
know that my father always retained his love for his 
old friend, and his grief at Maclise’s death found 
eloquent expression in the words he spoke at the 
Royal Academy banquet which followed upon the 
sad announcement. 

My father knew nothing of the technique of 
painting, and could scarcely draw a straight line 
himself. As a young man he had been too busy 
with his own work to study a profession which, as 
all artists know, takes many years of constant and 
severe application’ to master even the rudimentary 
details, and it was not until after his marriage that 
he was able to travel and see for himself the pictures 
and statues of which he had only heard. He had 
no doubt a strong natural instinct for art, and there 
are in many of his books descriptions of sunsets, 
storms, river scenes, old cathedral towns, and land- 
scapes, scenes of sweet and peaceful content, or of 
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sombre dark clouds and sinister suggestion, which 
only a writer with an innate feeling for artistic effect 
could possibly have described, and he had also a very 
just and accurate eye, and a judgment that was 
entirely his own, and owed nothing to any outside 
opinion. He was intuitively an excellent judge of a 
portrait, remembering with distinctness any face he 
may have seen for however short a time, and although 
always insisting on the slightest peculiarity of indi- 
vidual character or on the little differences in the 
symmetry of the features which sometimes occur, 
and upon which so much of the expression of a 
head depends, he was quick to note the smallest 
exaggeration into which the artist might have been 
tempted to fall in order to enforce the likeness; but 
he was generally very modest in expressing his 
opinion upon an art about which he really knew 
little ; and excepting in his “Pictures from Italy,” 
where he speaks very frankly of his likes and dis- 
likes, and on one or two subsequent occasions, when 
he permitted himself to write upon the subject of 
some picture, and his own feelings concerning it, he 
was ordinarily a silent and attentive listener, rather 
than a talker, in any discussion upon art that took 
place in his presence. 

My father was extremely fond of landscapes, so 
fond that I think he preferred them to any other 
form of art, and he certainly brought to their study 
the unerring insight and the intimate knowledge of 
nature that helped him so much in his judgment 
upon portraiture. He had one gift which probably 
interfered with, and a little warped, his criticism on 
most subject pictures of biblical, historical, or romantic 
interest, and this was the excessive realism of his 
mental vision, for that he always saw what he had 
read of, or heard about, even when he was quite a 
child, is pretty certain. Thus the picture in his own 
mind of any subject which attracted him was often 
so vivid as to preclude the possibility of its being 
conceived in any other way than the one his own 
fancy had created, and it was perhaps this curious 
imaginative faculty that caused him to write so severe 
a critique upon Millais’ “Carpenter’s Shop.” The 
same subject had most likely often presented itself 
to his own mind; when it was suddenly shown to 
him under another form, and painted by a man with 
a nature and temperament dissimilar in many respects 
from his own, the shock of seeing it so misrepre- 
sented (as it doubtless appeared to him) came upon 
him as a surprise and a pain, and without waiting 
to inquire of himself the real reason of his dislike 
to the work he wrote a very harsh and hasty criticism 
upon it, a criticism that I have reason to believe he 
regretted having published in later years. Millais, 
with a rare magnanimity, which in anyone would 
have been generous, but in a sensitive artist was 
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doubly so, forgave the critique, and even expressed 
his opinion that my father was possibly right in 
much that he had said. He never ceased to be one 

















A FIRE SCREEN. 


THe First ARTICLE OF FURNITURE 
PURCHASED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


of his warmest admirers, and their regard for one 


another began, rather than ended, with the critique. : 


In ‘his “Pictures from Italy” my father shows 
the irritation he evidently often felt at the indis- 
criminate praise lavished so universally upon almost 
all the work of the old masters, simply because that 
work happened to be in the galleries of Rome, or 
elsewhere in Italy, and with no regard to the in- 
trinsic merits of the pictures exhibited. But while 
he condemns in no measured terms Bernini and 
others, he speaks with the utmost respect and venera- 
tion of such giants among painters as Titian, Rem- 
brandt, and Vandyck ; also of some of the heads by 
Guido, Domenichino, and Carlo Dolce, and of the 





various subject pictures by Correggio, Murillo, Raphael 
Salvator Rosa, and Spagnoletto, and he had the pro- 
foundest admiration for “the exquisite grace and 
beauty of Canova’s statues,” and he talks of “the 
wonderful gravity and repose of many of the ancient 
works in sculpture both in the Capitol and the 
Vatican,” and how “the strength and fire of many 
others are in their different ways beyond all words.” 

One of the pictures which made the deepest 
appeal to my father’s imagination was the portrait 
of the Beatrice di Cenci in the Palazzo Berberini. 
Of this he writes in the following terms: “The 
head is loosely draped in white, the light hair falling 
down below the linen folds. She has_ turned 
suddenly, and in the expression of the eyes, although 
they are very tender and gentle, as if the wildness 
of a momentary terror or distraction had been 
struggled with and overcome that instant, and nothing 
but a celestial hope and a beautiful sorrow remained. 
Some stories say that Guido painted it the night 
before her execution ; some others that he painted 
it from memory after having seen her on her. way 
to the scaffold. I am willing to believe that as you 
see her on his canvas so she turned towards him in 
the crowd and stamped that look upon his mind, a 
look which he has stamped on mine as though I 
had stood beside him in the concourse.” 

It may be objected that these notes on pictures 
made by my father in Italy were written from a 
purely literary standpoint, and as criticisms on art 
were therefore worthless ; and that this same picture 
of the Beatrice di Cenci in truth appealed to him 
less as a work of art than as a tragedy, the history 
of which had often moved and troubled him ; and 
as in this instance the head of the poor Beatrice 
so exactly fitted in with his own preconception of 
what it ought to be, he was enabled to appreciate 


‘to its full measure the wonderful and haunting work 


of the painter. 

I think that on the whole my father may be 
said to have been a real lover of art, but that he 
undoubtedly had a still greater love of nature, against 
which he thought that many artists, either from want 
of reverence for their art, or from want of know- 
ledge, or from a mere whim or affectation, which it 
was not in his nature to forgive, often very gravely 
offended. 

That he had the utmost sympathy for all artists 
was in his lifetime amply proved in many ways, 
and his earnest desire to help the younger and poorer 
members of the profession whenever it was in his 
power to do so is well known, and perhaps still 
gratefully remembered, by the few who remain to tell 


a bygone tale. 
Kare -PERUGINI. 
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WALSALL MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


J. S. GIBSON, ARcHiTECT. 








THE RECENT ADVANCE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


I—OUR BEST MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


T has been said that when the public take an demand it, they will get it. Be this as it may, 
intelligent interest in good architecture and there appears no reason why architects should be 
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CAMBRIDGE TOWN HALL. 


JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 








content with the languid and un- 
intelligent interest so generally mani- 
fested about the quality of modern 
architecture, or themselves make no 
effort to bring about an improve- 
ment. Some time since a distin- 
guished but not very successful 
architect, judged from the commer- 
cial standpoint, avowed his intention 
of “playing to the gallery” a little 
more. That is to say, he would 
try to make his work attractive 
from the popular point of view. 
Now, though he looked upon this 
decision as a yielding up of his 
better self to the stern necessities 
of life, we might fairly tell him 
that such a decision was not so 
great a martyrdom, after all; why 
should one not play to the gallery ? 
Lest the reader should think I 
have now introduced him to one 
of the great problems of life for the 
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sake of moralising, 
let me hasten to say 
I am more concerned 
to give architects 
themselves a_ little 
sage counsel for the 
benefit of the public 
than to take the 
public to task. Just 
as one might say to 
a great actor or an 
accomplished writer, 
“Come down from 
your subtle pedan- 


















COLCHESTER fOWN HALL. 


JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A., ARCHITECT. 


tries and studious ac- 
complishments, and give 
us some of the strong 
situations and soul-stirring 
episodes of our common 
humanity ; refine and 
grace it all as you will 
with delicate shades of 
character and learned 
facts, but give us solid 
ground beneath, which 
we all can rest upon ;” 
—so to the architect, 
“Give us as you will WAKEFIELD TOWN HALL. 
of learned lore in style, 
in grace of detail, nice 
proportion, and pleasant 
light and shade; but give us strong telling 
character that we can all appreciate—in churches, 
the religious sentiment that produces awe and 
reverence and aspiration ; in public buildings, the* 
show of power, order, and repose, expressed with 
dignity, solidity, and impressiveness ; in domestic 
buildings, some main expression of homeliness, 
simplicity, and quietude, with a studied restraint 
for the town or freer quaintness for the country.” 

Why should not the public look for this from 
architects, and be disappointed if they do not get 
it, especially in the essentially public matter of 
town-hall designs? We must not criticise the 
public too harshly if, searching for effective salient 
qualities, they fall into the error of asking archi- 
tects to repeat with painful copyism a building 
they feel to be right in its main essential. For 
our own part we really may not wonder that 
Portsmouth was content to have Bolton ‘Town 


T. & COLLCUTT, ARCHITECT. 






Hall repeated so nearly in facsimile for its own use, 
because the authorities doubtless felt sure of their 
ground, and knew they would get a building with “a 
real town hall look.” about it. We may regret that 
they sympathise so little with their native Gothic, 
or even the kind of French Gothic done at Plymouth, 
or still more regret their passing by such an admirable 
effort of modern design as Mr. Collcutt’s Wakefield 
Town Hall design ; but we cannot deny the reason- 
able plea that in the Bolton Town Hall they had 
a certain look of municipal dignity ready to hand 
which they were justified in aiming for. 

It seems to me, then, 
that architects may meet 
the public “more than 
half way if in the main 
initial characteristics of 
their buildings they will 
gratify reasonable popular 
demands for those ex- 
pressions which have 
come to be the inalien- 
able characteristics of 
certain buildings, and 
graft into this founda- 
tion all that art of pro- 
portion and detail which 
leaves them so large a 
margin of endeavour. 

Architecture has gone 
through a sea of experi- 
ment during the last fifty 
years, and there appears 
to be some prospect of 
it settling down for the 
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CARDIFF TOWN HALL AND LAW COURTS. 


LANCHESTER, STEWART, and RICKARDS, ARcHiTECTS. 


present into a phase of the Later Renaissance archi- 
tecture in Eng- 
land, for town- 
hall design at 
least. It appears 
to have been the 
curse of architec- 
ture when tra- 
dition was lost, 
and, as is agreed 
amongst those 
best qualified to 
judge, a steady 
development on 
lines of tradition 
would have found 
us in an infinitely 
better state than 
we now are. 
Three conspi- 
cuous examples 
of style in town 
hall buildings 
may be named 
—Plymouth, 
Wakefield and 
Portsmouth. Ply- 
mouth was de- 
signed in an Early 
Gothic manner 
by Messrs. Nor- 
man and Hine, 
inspired by the 
late E. W. God- 
win, and built in 


1874; Wakefield 
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THE ENTRANCE, STAFFORD 
COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


H. T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 
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is an example of English Renaissance by Mr. 
Thomas E. Collcutt, opened in 1880 ; Portsmouth, 
in Roman Classic by Messrs. Hill and Son, is by 
request of the authorities a fairly close copy of 
Bolton Town Hall. Now, these three buildings 
are typical of the phases through which architec- 
ture has passed. ‘There were probably those who 
thought the Gothic of the Plymouth Town Hall 
might remain in favour; we can see well enough 
now that it was impossible for such a semi-monastic 
kind of work to go hand in hand with modern 
developments and necessities. Then the Wakefield 
work, which so skilfully contained the picturesque- 
ness of a genuine English Renaissance with a certain 
breadth and dignity of mass, was thought of very 
hopefully, and there are some amongst us to-day 
who think that a steady development on those lines 
would have been the really right direction.. But 
since this we find a municipal authority hankering 
after the classic methods of a sunny clime, and 
actually demanding from their architect a_ replica 
of pagan columns. There can be no doubt that 
the love of big columns and heavy cornices comes 
from a belief that this sort of thing produces more 
imposing and dignified effect than mere quality of mass 
and outline. And it must be admitted that such build- 
ings as the Leeds Town Hall and the Liverpool St. 
George’s Hall carry conviction with them as to an 
assured method of stamping a building with dignity 
and importance, and, though architects may well de- 
plore the fact of a municipality being satisfied to have 
a replica of the municipal home of another town, may 
we not take it that this desire points to an appreciation 
of the leading characteristics desirable in a Town Hall 
which is right and proper? Is this not just one of 
those points in which architects and the public may 
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STAFFORD COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


H. T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 


very well see eye to eye? After all there is such a 
thing as a town hall looking like a town hall, and 
the public are surely right in demanding it. 

In the final general aspect of a building the lay 
public may be trusted to give some fair sort of verdict, 
at least in general terms, and perhaps to this extent the 
architect ought to hope to please more than a small 
circle of eclectic professionals. May we not sympa- 
thise with the general feeling of the English public 
that Gothic is the style for a church, and can we very 
well expect anything but general disappointment if a 
great cathedral is built in an archaic Eastern method? 
If the public are led on by degrees in the evolution of 
a style gradually to appreciate its changes there is no 
fear of any great disappointment. But during the last 
fifty years our architects have been toying with so 
many styles, often with great skill, that it is no wonder 
if the result is a little bewildering to the lay mind. 
But the Classic at Bolton and Portsmouth is, we may 
hope, a kind of work which will never be revived in 
its uninteresting following of the early type. The 
Glasgow Town Hall is certainly not a very inspiring 
kind of work, but it is an advance on the Bolton work. 
The latest design of the best sort is now, however, 
far ahead of either of these. 



























There is such a thing as a good healthy 
appetite in architecture as in other tastes, 
and that is not health which calls for any 
form of conceit or extravagance which 
subverts the principles of sound construction 
or good proportion. If /art nouveau insists 
that a doorway need not be necessarily up- 
right, but may come over and drop to one 
side, or that any sort of curved lines may 
be adopted which hide, or even make im- 
possible, sound construction, then we may 
conclude it is an unhealthy business, and 
even quaintness and picturesqueness must not 
be obtained at such a price. In a town 
hall, of course, we expect sobriety to be a 
leading quality, and the appearance as well 
as reality of strength and solidity are to be 
aimed at. In three typical forms of modern 
town hall buildings, Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
and Wakefield, we cannot deny these 
qualities; and, though we may find Ply- 
mouth too monkish, Portsmouth too Pagan, 
and Wakefield positively too English, at least 
they all look like public buildings. “This one, 
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HARROGATE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


H. T. HARE, Arcuitect.4 


though, may be too Classic, the other too Gothic, 
and the third too picturesque to please the par- 
ticular taste. 

There is a popular belief in the impressiveness 
and importance of a tower for a town hall; it will 
hold a clock and bells, and it will pointedly locate 
the building. At Colchester it is a striking feature, 
but one would suppose from a popular point of view 
it is wanting in definite good outline, a criticism 
that would hardly apply to Harrogate or Wakefield. 
Where a dome can be used as a dominant feature 
of the group it is imposing, but one thinks of it 
rather in connection with a museum, a university, 
or a church. Supported by a minaret or tower it 
has a spice of Orientalism, but at Cardiff the com- 
bination promises well. ‘The Cardiff municipal 
buildings, consisting of a Town Hall and Courts of 
Justice, as two buildings in one group, together offer 
an opportunity the architect seldom gets, and Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards have produced a 
bold, strong design which will have the merit of 
owing some of its effect to sculpture if well carried 
out. The group will seem to many to resemble an 
Italian building rather than to partake of the flavour 
even of our Later Renaissance in England. ‘Though 
successful in his Harrogate Town Hall, Mr. Hare 
is not so interesting as in his Stafford County Council 
Buildings, which he will not find it very easy to 
improve upon, though it was completed in the main 
part some years since. Mr. J. S. Gibson, at Walsall, 
has produced a design which has the real town hall 
look, and has the merit of sobriety and simplicity 


in the general conception, whilst giving us a well- 
balanced front with adequate central feature ; the 
whole has an air of the Later Renaissance in this 





GODALMING TOWN HALL. 


LANCHESTER, STEWART, ano RICKARDS ARCHITECTS. 
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OXFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


H. T. HARE, ARCHITECT. 


country, which brings it far nearer to our sympathies 
than the Roman Classic at Bolton, Leeds, or Ports- 
mouth, 








SHEFFIELD TOWN HALL. 


E. W. MOUNTFORD, ARCHITECT. 


Of recognised quality in modern town _ hall 
designs are the Bath Guildhall, by the late Mr. J. M. 
Brydon ; Sheffield Town Hall, by Mr. E. W. 
Mountford ; Leicester Municipal Buildings, by Mr. 
R. J. Haines ; Wakefield Town Hall, by Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt ; Oxford Municipal Buildings, by Mr. 
H. T. Hare; Cardiff Town Hall, by Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards ; Colchester Town 
Hall, by Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A.; and the Walsall 
Municipal Buildings, by Mr. J. S. Gibson. The 
Deptford Town Hall design by Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, and Rickards, just selected in open com- 
petition, also promises to be a very pleasing and 
appropriate work with decorative reminiscences of 
the local shipping. Mr. W. Henman’s Croydon 
Town Hall is a picturesque treatment of Renais- 
sance, and others might be named which go some 
way to redeem modern architecture from the charge 
of ineptitude. 

That we know so much, and do so little, seems 
strange to the critical public; but those who can 
judge and have actually seen the best executed ex- 
amples of modern architecture, are aware that town 
hall design of the last decade is a distinct advance 
not only in its very best but also in its average ac- 
complishment. The illustrations which are given 
with this article afford some definite proof of this 
contention. 
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R. T. CRAWSHAY, ESQ., OF ROME. 


By WALDO STORY. 
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WALDO STORY: SCULPTOR. 


By E. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


\ X J HEN we find a sculptor who is at once 

inventive, prolific, original, and dignified, 

who uses his art as the Old Masters did, 

with the industry and practical adaptation 
of the craftsman who can turn his hand from one 
medium to another, and does not hesitate to give rein 
to the love of decoration, we recognise that about such 
a man there is something large and refreshing. His art 
has a character and a reality of its own. 

The noble space of Mr. Waldo Story’s range of 
studios in the Via San Martino, in Rome, is well 
adapted to his needs, and with the mass of casts, 
models and replicas of his completed works, and the 
many pieces still in progress, Mr. Story is able to 
preserve the casts of many of his father’s statues, 
calm, serious figures, in curious contrast to his own 
work. He loves variety, richness, and movement, 
and by no means confines himself to any conven- 
tional limits. His career began. with the execution 
of bas-reliefs, a form which to this day has a strong 
hold upon him. It was, however, an imaginative 
statue, “The Fallen Angel,” exhibited in 1887, 
that first gained him serious attention. The angel, 


with wing turned and broken under her, lies upon 
the ground, and an earthly youth is bending over 
her, bewildered by the exquisite vision. 


In some 


‘of classic beauty. 


degree the pair recall the “Cupid and Psyche” of 
Canova. The delicacy and purity of these two 
young, nude figures, so entirely poetic in character, 
won unqualified praise for the young sculptor. The 
group was bought by Lord Durham. Shortly after- 
wards, Mr. Story was engaged on the panelling of 
Lord Rothschild’s splendid billiard-room at Tring 
Park, in Buckinghamshire. ‘This commission at once 
gave scope to the artist’s feeling for form and taste in 
decoration. The room, which is fifty feet long by 
twenty-three feet broad, is lined with white marble 
panels, sculptured in low relief, each panel being set in 
a framework of rose-red Portuguese marble pilasters. 
There are seventeen of these panels and overdoors of 
different sizes. The two largest represent Pegasus 
surrounded by the Muses and Diana hunting, with 
her attendant nymphs. ‘They are delicate and har- 
monious studies of line; the goddess and nymphs 
move with a snake-like grace, which is broken by the 
vigorous modelling of the hounds and the curving 
pinions and flying mane of the divine steed. The 
smaller panels have such figures as Endymion, Hebe, 
and the myth of Cupid and Psyche, and are full 
The progression and connection 
of the groups is carried out by graceful and decorative 
reliefs of flowering plants and reeds, and the nucleus 
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of the whole is 
formed by the 
mantel, where the 
prow of a galley 
springs boldly for- 
ward into the 
room, bearing a 
noble figure of 
Victory, holding 
on high a palm 
branch. It is not 
surprising that a 





Among those of which the casts remain upon the walls 
are Lady Tweedmouth, Mrs. Potter Palmer, and many 
American ladies. Very charming and perfectly finished 
they are, though whether these fashionably dressed 
ladies in profile, with wonderful waists, lend them- 
selves to a high order of art is open to question. ‘They 
are, indeed, a false art, as the sculptor must admit ; 
the relief being, as it were, dug out from below the 
surrounding surface. 

Perhaps the most admirable of all Mr. Story’s 
ideal figures is that of “Victory taking off her 
sandals.” ‘This little figure is exquisite in line, ten- 

der in modelling, and poetic in 
feeling. Victory is sad, tired, 

















JOHN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


STATUE BY WALDO STORY ArT CLIVEDEN. 


creation so refined and so spirited 
should have opened to Mr. 
Story’s numerous opportunities 
for giving rein to his creative 
genius. 








and pensive, ready to play the 
part of peace. The marble is 
tinted, and the pedestal on 
which it is placed is of leaf- 
green cipollino, in happy con- 
trast to the creamy white. A 
different conception of Victory 
is the heroic statue, eighteen 
feet high, which in white mar- 
ble, bearing a bronze palm 
branch, was executed for Lord 
Durham’s huge hall at Lambton 











To pass through the suc- 
cessive halls of his studio is 
to receive a vivid impression 
of quantity and variety. ‘Turn- 
ing first to his portrait busts, we 
find portraits and excellent likenesses of Sir William 
Harcourt, the late Mr. Rhodes, the Dukes of Cam- 
bridge and Marlborough, and other well-known 
personages, strong and speaking enough, and not 
without a certain picturesque treatment whenever the 
subject allows. In his portraits of women Mr. Story 
is specially happy. His sitters appeal to that sense 
of delicacy and beauty which is so characteristic of 
his feeling for art. ‘The Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mrs. Belleville, Miss Grant, Lady Mary Montagu, 
and Mrs. Glyn have all great charm. The bust of 
thg Duchess of Marlborough has a certain chic, and 
one of the cleverest busts seems to afford an involun- 
tary revelation of a hard, shallow character piercing 
the beauty of the subject and the marble. 

Mr. Story was the first sculptor to execute bas- 
reliefs of women of society, at full length, in fashion- 
able dress—portraits which have had a great vogue. 


By WALDO STORY. 


HONORIUS (MARBLE). 


Castle. Different 
again are the 
delightful oblong 
panels, a_ series, 
yet every one dif- 
ferent, of trios of 
children playing 
musical instru- 
ments. There are 
twelve of these 
nearly completed, 
designed for the 
music-room in 
Mr. Crawshay’s 
house in the Via 
Quattro Fontane. 
Altogether there 
are thirty-six 














LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Statue BY WALDO STORY IN THE 
CHAPEL AT BLENHEIM. 
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MARBLE FOUNTAIN AT CLIVEDEN. 


By WALDO STORY. 


children, and the artist has managed to combine 
variety and a general harmonious effect, and to con- 
vey the charm of innocent, roguish childhood. Mr. 
Story believes in the careful tinting of the pure 
white marble, as calculated to accentuate the con- 
tours and to give fair play to the eye, which cannot 
clearly appreciate form when dazzled by the reflec- 
tions and underlights of absolute whiteness. 

When we turn to the more distinctly decorative 
work of Mr. Waldo Story we are most struck by his 
sculptor’s skill. Most of us have revelled at one time 
or another in the beauty of the old villas of Italy, 
those masterpieces of the sixteenth century, with their 


fountains and balustrades, their fascinating mingling 
of art and nature; and it is not easy to withhold 
sympathy from an artist who aspires to hand on to 
posterity work of a similar character, ‘The art of 
fountain-designing has too long been neglected in 
English gardens, to many of which it might appro- 
priately be applied. An imposing fountain is that 
executed for Mr. Leopold Rothschild and placed in 
the grounds of Ascot Wing. ‘The subject is the 
triumph of Galatea. The nude figure of the nymph 
is borne upon the back of a tortoise, placed in the 
middle of a gigantic sea shell. 
attached to the shell, and, rearing and plunging, have 


‘Two sea-horses are 








BRONZE AND MARBLE FOUNTAIN AT BLENHEIM. 


By WALDO STORY. 
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broken their reins, which remain in the grasp of a 
young Triton. Perched on the brim of the shell 
behind, a group of fairies, with whips in hand, joy- 
ously urge the speed of the sea monsters. The water 
squirts from the mouths of the horses, but the main 
volume comes out from under the tortoise and rushes 
through channels formed by the ribs of the shell, 
making a beautiful oval cascade. The group is 
placed in an immense circular reservoir. ‘The figures 
are of dark bronze, the dolphins of green bronze, 
and the basin of yellow Siena marble. The whole 
impression is of daring and exuberance. A joyous, 
dashing cadence reminds one that. its creator has 
lived close to the famous fount of Trevi; indeed, of 
this, as of other work of Mr. Story’s, we feel that 
without Bernini they would never have existed. ‘This 
is also true of the colossal fountain designed for Mr. 
Astor’s seat at Cliveden, “ Nymphs Drinking at the 
Fountain of Love.” There are three groups, each 
composed of two figures, a nymph and her attendant 
cupid. In one the nymph is soliciting the water, in 
another the cupid is pouring it into her cup; in the 
third, that in the centre of the shell, she is drinking 
the intoxicating draught while the cupid looks on 
mischievously. This is an immense fountain, sixty 
feet across the reservoir, which is lined with blue 
mosaic, while the shell is of purple Verona marble 
and the figures are in bronze and gold, Yet another 
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is the lovely fountain at Blenheim, where a basin of 
yellow Siena marble, lifted high by bronze dolphins, 
bears up a female figure holding up a golden ducal 
crown, from which the water falls over her like a 
veil, while nymphs and futti with fishes’ tails clim 
into the basin or ride the dolphins. ; 

Mr. Story has executed a very graceful fountain 
for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. A group of bronze 
dolphins, with bodies interlaced, support a_ broad, 
shallow basin of Sienese marble, out of which rises 
a sheaf of bulrushes bound together by a golden snake, 
over which rests yet another marble basin. The 
whole is surmounted by a flying figure of Iris, 
poised on one foot, his outstretched hand holding an 
arrow. ‘The lower basin, in which rest the gushing 
heads of the dolphins, is lined with mosaic in tones 
of red, green and yellow. 

The sculptor has executed an immense amount of 
work at Cliveden for Mr. Astor, both in the interior 
and in the grounds, to which he has contributed some 
fine decorative work, balustrades and huge vases. In 
the grounds is what is known as the Blenheim pa- 
vilion, which was built in memory of the great Duke, 
by one of his generals. It was formerly adorned by 
his bust, which had disappeared. Mr. Astor gave Mr. 
Story a commission to replace it; this he has done 
by producing a fine bronze statue of Marlborough. 

(To be continued.) 
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BRONZE GATES AT THE ENTRANCE TO LOGGIA 
HALL AT NORTH MIMMS PARK. =. 


By WALDO STORY. 



































WAL PLAATS, BRUGES. 


From A SitveR PoINT DRAWING ON CARD BY AELFRED FAHEY. 





A METAL POINT DRAUGHTSMAN: MR. ALFRED FAHEY. 


T is pleasing in 
an age of rush 
and hurry, an 
age in which 

originality in art, as in 
other affairs, is apt to 
be mistaken for sin- 
cerity, to be able to 
pause for a moment 
and gaze on work 
delicate and _ refined, 
thoroughly sound 
work, executed through 
the same medium as 
that which, under the 
masterly hand of Hol- 





TETBURY. bein, produced draw- 
FROM A SILVER POINT DRAWING ON ings of delicate per- 
PARCHMENT BY ACELFRED FAHEY. fection. ‘Those draw- 


ings have proved to 
every lover of art not only a joy but unfailing 
matter for surprise. It is almost impossible to re- 
produce such work satisfactorily without sacrificing 
most of the delicacy ; but the best is here done for 
the remarkable work of Mr. Alfred Fahey. 
Mr. Fahey, the son of Mr. Edward H. Fahey, 
R.I., and the grandson of the late James Fahey, a 
founder of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 


Colours, began his artistic studies at South Kensington 
and St. John’s Wood Art Schools; but it was not 
till he came in contact with his father-in-law, Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, R.A., and entered his studio, that 
the love of detail and analysis, which are characteristic 
of his work, asserted itself. During that apprentice- 
ship he gave assistance in the painting of the reredos 
in St. Alban’s Cathedral ; but soon there came a 
craving for travel, and the young artist left for 
Antwerp, copied extensively from the school of Van 
Eyck, and drew also from the life. 

Wishing to follow the footsteps of the discoverer 
of painting, he moved on to Ghent and Bruges. 
There the quaint ‘streets and texture of the crumb- 
ling stonework awakened artistic desire, and they led 
to a series of metal point drawings, three of which 
last May found their way to the Black and White 
room of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Fahey is perfectly at home with his difficult 
medium. The primary object of his drawings is 
permanency, not multiplication. He wishes them to 
be permanent records of the buildings as they stood 
at the period he made the studies. He gives material 
as the ground for the minuteness of scale on which 
his drawings are worked, and perhaps there is some- 
thing in it, for after all one does not paint a house 
with a camel-hair brush. With this idea always 
in mind he has taken infinite pains in the mode in 
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WESTMINSTER TOWER. 
FROM A HOUSE IN 


GREAT COLLEGE STREET SINCE DEMOLISHED. 


From A GOLD AND SitveR Point DRAWING ON CARD BY AZELFRED FAHEY. 
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which he ‘prepares his 
vellum or parchment 
for the reception of the 
various metals. 

A good deal has 
been said against the 
practice of drawing 
with metal points, be 
they gold, silver, or 
what not, but there is 
little doubt that the 
“ fading ” one is accus- 
tomed to associate with 
“silver point” is due 
principally to the man- 
ner in which the sur- 
face is prepared. 

Chemists declare—Professor Church has done so 
recently—that the gold point, after a lapse of years, 
is apt to disintegrate in a bad climate, leaving on the 
surface gold size ; but, if there is a property in the 
prepared surface to prevent this separation, there 
should be no reason why this metal point should 
not be as permanent as lead pencil. Platinum is 
undoubtedly so, and it is indelible into the bargain. 

As a “ preceptor ”—as a rigorous training for the 
artist—the metal point certainly has the advantage 
over other mediums, for there is no erasing a line 
once it is put down. The scraper and burnisher may 


sy ALFRED FAHEY. 





THE GRANGE FARM, NEAR TETBURY. 


From A SILVER PoINT DRAWING ON PARCHMENT 
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be termed the friend of 
the graver or drypoint, 
india-rubber of lead or 
graphite ; but care and 
precision, only, can 
render the metal point 
the servant, and not 
the master, and surely 
these two forces are 
essential to any work 
of art. It might be 
said that Mr. Fahey 
errs on the side of 
over-elaboration. To 
appreciate to the full 
the charm of the work 
one must possess a good 
eyesight—or strain a bad one. But one feels that 
the delicacy of the pigments converts what might be 
considered a fad to an advantage, for young or old, 
with the help of an ordinary reading glass, such as 
any collector keeps upon his table, be they lovers of 
detail or only of method, find here endless interest 
and renewed truth as well. 

For example, those who care to look into the 
little drawing of Daneway House can enter the 
house by the open door, walk through the corridor, 
up the stone steps at the far end, and so into the 
garden, where the chickens are feeding in the long 





CIRENCESTER CHURCH—FROM THE CHURCHYARD. 


From a GOLD AND SiLveR PoInT DRAWING ON VeLLUM BY AELFRED FAHEY. 
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PASTEL Drawn sy S. MELTON FISHER. 
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grass. It is a delight akin to that we feel when 
pursuing Peter de Hooch through his parlours and 
doorways across the garden and the street into the 
house beyond. The artist who can do that without 
obviously crying out for praise or displaying his skill 
is an artist indeed. In Mr. Fahey’s work there is no 
compulsion to follow him throughout his detail: we 
may ignore the detail, if we like, in enjoyment of 
the refinement and picturesqueness in these little 
masterpieces of miniature. 

In many of the drawings the artist has em- 
ployed as many as three metals, so that the most 
subtle colouring is added to the works. For instance, 
where the stones of some church tower have become 
what is erroneously called “discoloured” and time- 
tanned, he employs a point of silver, which, although 
when first applied, leaves an impression almost 
identical with that of the gold point, quickly oxidises, 
assuming an accordant colour ; and so in the original 
drawing of Cubitt’s Tower, Westminster (here re- 
produced), the tower will be seen to have oxidised 
while the smaller and more distant pinnacles drawn 
in gold have remained the original grey. 

It appears that the possibilities of Mr. Fahey’s 
method in the hands of an artist are practically un- 
limited ; but the result is not for the coarse-eyed : it 
can only be appreciated fully by those endowed with 
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great sensitiveness of vision. It should be understood 
that this method is not held up as a medium for 
chiaroscurists; it is purely a branch of engraving, 
and solely for the use of delineators, as may be clearly 
seen in Mr. Fahey’s drawing of the weaver. In 
fact, each of the drawings now on exhibition at Mr. 
Montague Fordham’s showroom in Maddox Street 
is as conclusive as the most elaborate steel engraving. 

Most of the works are architectural, and the 
care with which they are built up, stone upon stone, 
is praiseworthy beyond exaggeration. They are worked 
out on a system—the production of imaginary lines 
drawn horizontally and perpendicularly across the 
object—with a result that the drawings show a 
knowledge and pleasure in structural law, allied to 
good perspective. 

Mr. Fahey is not so well known in England as 
in Germany, where his studies of Berlin street life 
have attracted a good deal of attention. Such work 
as he has done is likely—young as he is—to exert 
a wholesome influence apart from its artistic merit; 
for in these days when men are too apt to reject 
the earnest and painstaking in favour of the facile, 
and to allow true impressionism to degenerate into 
specious summariness, the sight of such sincerity is as 
encouraging as the acquisition of it by collectors and 
connoisseurs must be convincing. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING 


IN PASTEL. 


By S. MELTON FISHER. 


methods employed by an artist to record his 
ideas, all methods being means to an end, Pastel 
takes its place on terms of equality. It claims to 
be no more and no less than an absolutely permanent 
medium, capable in expert hands of exquisite subtlety 
and delicate charm of colour, and of great strength of 
rugged effect, suitable alike for portraiture, subject 
picture and landscape, studies and sketches, and for 
those notes of colour so necessary and dear to the 
artist himself. And, in addition, there is in it the 
immense advantage of great ease and rapidity of 
production. 
The permanency of the material as used in the 


| is not generally understood that, among other 


present day is much doubted in England—I say in 
England, because upon the Continent no doubt what- 
ever is felt upon that score. I have frequently heard it 
mentioned by persons having an interest in art gener- 
ally, some of whom are collectors of paintings, that 
although the charm of pastel in tone and technique is 
absolutely fascinating, quite unequalled by any other 
form of painting, the uncertainty as to its permanency 
deters them from acquiring works for which they have 
great admiration ; and that, could they be reassured 
on this head, they would acquire these gems with 
delight and place them in their collections. This is, 
of course, reasonable. It is not to be expected that 
a sum of money should be expended upon a fugitive 
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STUDY OF A HEAD IN PASTEL. 


By S. MELTON FISHER. 


work of art, the charm of which is transient—although 
we do not hesitate to spend such sums on pleasures far 
more ephemeral. 

The sitters of Sir Joshua Reynolds were well justi- 
fied in objecting to his fugitive pigments, which in 
many cases faded in a few months. In pastel we have 
nothing of this kind—no oil to darken, no varnish to 
crack, nor is any chemical action set up by the 
intimate admixture of oxides inimical to each other ; 
therefore it may safely be said, without more words, 
that from the point of view of colour the pigments 
used in pastel painting are as permanent as those used 
many centuries ago by. the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and later on by the artists of Pompeii. 

Before leaving the question of permanency I wish 
to set at rest one other objection—that pastel is 
popularly supposed to shake off. This objection is 
both right and wrong, but mainly wrong. When 
putting a touch of colour upon the canvas or paper, 
one presses upon it somewhat strongly, the consequence 
being that more pigment is left upon the painting 
than is necessary or desirable ; therefore what is not 
“gripped” by the ground is shaken off. If I may so 
express it, the crumbs are shaken from the slice of 
bread ; but the slice of bread remains intact, and no 
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amount of shaking will remove more than 
the loose particles. I will give an example 
of my own experience. In a recent pic- 
ture in pastel I wished towards the end of 
the work to change the position of a velvet 
ribbon, thinking by so doing to improve the 
design ; but I found, to my annoyance, that 
to remove the pigment was impossible— 
there it was, hard and fast; and I was 
obliged to make up my mind to leave it so 
for always, a tribute to the permanency of 
pastel. 

Such an objection as wilful “dusting” 
with a cloth, and thereby smudging, but not 
removing, the pigment, which would be 
equivalent to wiping a water-colour drawing 
with a wet sponge, or scraping an oil paint- 
ing, does not enter into the category of 
reasonable objections to permanency. 

As an indirect way of convincing the 
reader of the soundness and lasting character 
of the art, I may mention that in both 
France and Belgium pastel painting has 
made great strides of late years. Collectors 
vie with each other in acquiring examples of 
those painters who are able exponents of the 
art, who have adopted pastel in preference to 
any other medium, and whose deservedly high 
reputation rests solely upon the fact that they 
are pastellists. 

Now as to “method.” In a general way 
the art of pastel recommends itself to both artists 
and amateurs by reason of its charming simplicity of 
manipulation. I know of no other painting material 
that permits an artist to leave off at any moment, to 
resume operations at any interval of time, and which 
is, no matter how many “sittings” one may re- 
quire—to complete a portrait, for instance—practi- 
cally one painting. 

In fact, it may be likened to the art of the writer 
who puts aside his pen, and takes it up at any moment 
to continue his work at absolutely the same place and 
in precisely the same state as when he left off. 

Pastel may, therefore, be described as an ever-ready 
medium, requiring no preparation, always at hand for 
the most hasty note, and always, so to speak, with the 
brushes clean and the palette ready set. 

With brushes we have nothing to do; the palette, 
however, concerns us very much indeed. It may be 
said to be infinite in its variety; row upon row of 
colours ready to hand confront the pastel painter, 
every shade most subtly graduated, from pure pigment 
to pure white—a subtlety so delicate that it is fre- 
quently difficult and occasionally impossible to tell 
the difference unless the crayons be placed side by side. 
I am inclined to think that we have too many 
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colours, the choice being, as I said, almost infinite ; 
we are confused at the wealth of prospect before us, 
and great strength of mind is necessary to curb one’s 
childlike desire to play upon every string at once. As 
all great works of art are dignified by simplicity, I 
would suggest a simple palette for the pastellist. 

But let the reader bear in mind that there can be 
no absolute rule as to what colours are required for a 
head, or a sunset, or a grey landscape, and so on. 
That is a matter of experience, and quite optional and 
individual ; one painter producing with an apparently 
dull palette effects notable for their brilliancy, whereas 
another with the brightest possible range of colours 
obtains beautiful greys of low tone. ; 

As to the manner of actually putting the paint on 
to the ground—that, again, is a practice intensely indi- 
vidual. Some prefer broad touches and masses of 
solid colour, other painters get the effect of one 
colour by means of many, seeking by “cross hatch” 
or lines of various colours near to each other to 
give—when looked at from the proper distance— 
that vibration of light, that luminous quality, which 
is so delightfully rendered by certain pastel painters 
of to-day, and which is their chief charm. 

‘This method of using pastel I compare 
to the technique of a drawing in pen and 
ink, 

Yet another way to paint is, first having 
put on your colour, ie. having roughly 
blocked in the effect, to rub it with the 
finger or stump, and by using certain kinds 
of canvas or paper—of which I shall speak 
later—a singular solidity of modelling is ob- 
tained. ‘This, however, unless very directly 
and carefully done, may lose the charm of 
freshness and become a little dirty or muddy 
in colour. 

The colour of the “ ground ” is important. 
When it is not obtainable of the precise tint 
required, a method frequently employed by 
the artist will be of interest to the student of 
pastel. An ordinary stick of soft pastel is 
crushed to powder, and mixed with other 
sticks similarly treated. ‘The desired tint 
being thus obtained, the whole is incorporated 
with water of the consistency of thin paste, 
in which state it can be spread evenly with 
a brush upon the surface of the canvas or 
paper. When dry it can be worked upon 
in the usual way. ‘The addition of a little 
gum or white of egg mixed with this prepara- 
tion is of advantage, for by binding it to the 
paper it prevents any rubbing up when one 
begins to paint in pastel proper. This is not 
often necessary, however, as there are so 
many colours in paper to choose from that 
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one can well spare one’s self the trouble and time 
needful for the preparation. 

This leads me to speak of the kind of canvas 
or paper upon which to work. All smooth surfaces 
must be avoided as being useless for pastel. The 
ordinary brown paper of commerce I have found 
admirable for all purposes, using, of course, the rough 
side. Blue, grey, pink, and white “ Michelet” is 
also good. Specially prepared French _pastel-paper, 
with a glass-paper surface—fine or coarse—is ex- 
cellent, especially for head studies. But to my mind 
the acme of perfection as a ground upon which to 
do a really serious work, and which “takes” the 
paint better than any other, and is peculiarly suited 
to pastel, is foile-d-velours (a canvas with a soft 
velvet-like surface), which, to flesh painting par- 
ticularly, gives a freshness and solidity unsurpassed 
by any known medium of paint. But, excellent as 
this canvas is, I warn my readers that if they aim 
at freshness of colour, spontaneity of effect, and 
directness of technique, they must be quite sure of 
what they are going to do, Any fumbling is fatal. 
Let each touch be, as far as possible, in the right 
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place, and let the picture be already complete in the 
mind before a touch is put upon the canvas. 

I have mentioned a few papers as a guide to those 
who have not yet had any experience in the art 
of pastel; but, as a matter of fact, any paper or 
canvas is good, provided it be not, as I have already 
said, of a smooth surface, such as cardboard or hot- 
pressed paper. A “tooth,” as it is called, is abso- 
lutely necessary to grip and hold the pastel. 

To all workers in pastel I strongly recommend 
the use of finger-stalls. Those made of indiarubber 
are the best, and, though they may be irksome at 
first, one’s fingers soon become accustomed to the 
feel of them, and they are really better to work with 
than the bare fingers. Finger-stalls are to be recom- 
mended for the reason that some of the colours are 
poisonous, and by constantly handling them the artist 
may find matter highly deleterious to the system ab- 
sorbed by the skin. I myself, unfortunately at a very 
busy time, suffered much pain and discomfort from 
a festered finger and thumb, wholly due to my hands 
being in direct contact with the pastels for a certain 
period. In any other form of painting this cannot 
happen, as the paint and the skin do not, unless by 
accident, come into contact. 

Pastel colours are of two kinds, soft and hard. 
In this article I refer entirely to the soft pigments. 
Hard pastels partake more of the nature of coloured 
chalks, and, though they may be occasionally useful 
where sharp drawing is required, they are not much 
used in pastel painting, but are more suitable to that 
kind of tinted drawing so much in vogue fifty or 
sixty years ago, very charming in its way, but by no 
means true pastel_painting. 

In this short article I have endeavoured, not to 
teach those who know, but to bring this fact before 
those who are acquainted with pastel painting in the 
abstract, yet who know very little of its real impor- 
tance: that pastel is serious, and as such must be 
reckoned with in the arts. It is daily becoming more 
appreciated and understood in this country, and a great 
future may be predicted for this excellent medium, 
permanent and unchanging, with which to express 
an artist’s ideas. 

Be it but the merest sketch, an impression, with 
the colour just hinted at in the fewest touches or 
lines, the local tint of the ground being made use of 
to the utmost, how charming and subtle it all is! 
What an effect of completeness! Can anything else 
approach it in this way? And for elaborate, serious 
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work, what strength, depth, and luminosity it has, 
and how well a good pastel painting holds its own 
in an exhibition amongst paintings in other mediums ! 
It frequently attracts and keeps the attention far more 
than the works surrounding it. 

The fact that a pastel has no shine upon the 

surface, but possesses the delightful “ fresco” effect, is 
very much in its favour. This is an effect so greatly 
appreciated and admired by oil painters that wax 
as a medium is largely used by them entirely to 
produce this appearance, so essentially decorative, and 
peculiar to the art upon which I now write. 
_ One of the most able exponents of pastel in the 
past was the Venetian Rosalba Carriera, many of 
whose works, painted at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, are to be found in private collec- 
tions here and abroad. An excellent series of portraits 
by her is to be seen and studied at the Accademia 
at Venice. Valuable as portraits to the historian, 
they are of deeper interest to us, showing as they do 
the ease of her method and the extraordinary fresh- 
ness of her colour. ‘That this freshness should remain 
unchanged to this day proves indisputably the per- 
manency of the material she used. Her fame as a 
pastellist was unique, and during the years of her 
sojourn in Paris, from 1720, her work was in great 
demand ; and she it was who imported the art of 
pastel painting as such to France, where it exercised 
an immense influence upon French art of the 
period. 

By mentioning the work of Rosalba I wish to 
impress upon the reader that pastel painting is by 
no means a modern “ fad.” It has the dignity of 
age to recommend it, in addition to its many other 
artistic qualities. Why it has not been more practised 
in this country I am unable to say; but now, thanks 
to the annual exhibitions held by the Pastel Society 
—which.has amongst its members some of the ablest 
pastellists .of the day—the public are waking up to 
the fact that. pastel is not frivolous or trivial, not 
the refuge of the technically artistic destitutes, who, 
as is popularly supposed, rush into pastel because oil 
painting is beyond them, and demands too much 
study—not that at all. But, happily for the artist, 
they are becoming alive to the truth that pastel 
painting is a very serious art indeed, and the’ painter 
who elects. to produce his ideas, the children of his 
brain, in that. medium is as thoughtful, as great, and 
as deserving of honour and recompense as any 
other. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 


THE EDINBURGH MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


MONG recent additions to the art collections 
A in the Edinburgh Museum of Science and 
Art the most important are several unique 

carvings in ivory secured at Sir Thomas 
Gibson-Carmichael’s sale at Christie’s. The most 
costly of these is a set of four plaques carved in 
the rare fourteenth century French a-jour or “ open 
work” representing sixteen scenes from the life of 





canopy of three arches and gables, and on each side 
of the centre gable is an angel playing on a musical 
instrument, or singing from a scroll held extended 
in the hands. 

Mr. George Field, who had acquired these four 
plaques from the Debruge Dumenil Collection, lent 
them, along with about one hundred other specimens, 
for exhibition at Marlborough House in 1856, the 
year before the Museum was transferred to South 
Kensington, and they were again exhibited at the 





IVORY MIRROR CASE (FRENCH, XIVin CENTURY). 


our Lord. Each of the plaques, which measure 
only 512 inches by 434 inches, is divided into four 
panels, and when in their original position, and 
placed edge to edge, the upper and the under 
row formed each a connected series of scenes. On 
the upper row the subjects are: (1) “Christ and 
the Tribute Money ;” (2) “The Washing of the 
Disciples’ Feet ;” (3) “The Agony in the Garden ;” 
(4) “ The Betrayal ;” (5) “ Christ Appearing to Simon 
Peter : the Supper at Emmaus ;” (6) “The Doubt- 
ing Thomas ;” (7)*“ The Ascension ;” (8) “The 
Descent of the Holy Spirit.” On the under row: 
(1) “ The Flight into Egypt ;” (2) “The Presenta- 
tion in the Temple;” (3) “Our Lord and the 
Doctors ; ” (4) “ The Baptism in Jordan ;” (5) “ The 
Nailing to the Cross ;” (6) “ The Crucifixion ;” (7) 
“The Deposition from the Cross;” (8) “The 
Entombment.” 

Each of the scenes is surmounted by a Gothic 
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Special Loan Collection of Ivories at South Kensing- 
ton in 1862. 

At the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of 
Ivories they had a place of honour, and a consider- 
able part of the preface to the catalogue is devoted 
to a description and criticism of them.- Attention 
is there called to “the immense fertility of inven- 
tion shown in the design, and the exact skill with 
which the carver has known precisely when to hold 
his hand, giving with wonderful power of abstraction 
only the very essence of the forms, so that in the 
minutest work the utmost richness is attained without 
the slightest overcrowding of details.” 

In 1870 the South Kensington Museum acquired 
eight ivory panels, equivalent to two plaques of the 
same size as the four now in Edinburgh, carved 
with subjects belonging to the same series and 
identical in the details of treatment. ‘These panels 
had, however, been separated, sawn apart, probably 
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to allow of their adaptation to the form of the shrine 
or reliquary to which they were applied. When 


IVORY PLAQUES (FRENCH, XIVtH CENTURY). 


For DESCRIPTION SEE P. 149. 


Mr. Maskell, in 1872, wrote his book, “’The Ivories 
in South Kensington Museum,” he was evidently 
unaware of the existence of any others of this series 
than those then under his eye, for after minutely 





describing the eight subjects on the two plaques in 
South Kensington he says, “Nothing can exceed the 


beauty of this example of the rare open work of the 
fourteenth century, and the loss of the other panels 
(for these are probably only eight out of twenty-four) 
is greatly to be regretted.” 
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It would seem absolutely certain that the sixteen 
panels now in the Edinburgh Museum are the ivories 
the disappearance of which he so much regrets. 

The Mirror Case, of which the two faces are 
figured here, is also an example of French early 
fourteenth century carving in ivory, and is in a 
perfect state of preservation. It measures 214 inches 
by 214 inches, and was at one time in the collection 
of Sir Henry Edwards, Bart. ‘The subjects in low 
relief are framed in by a hexafoil border enclosed in 
a circle, which again is brought to a_ rectangular 
form by four crouching lacertine creatures on the 
rim, the space between each pair of cuspings being 
filled by a human mask. On the front of the case 
two knights are tilting, the heralds behind them 
sounding their trumpets, and in the background 
spectators view the scene from the battlements of the 
castle. On the reverse is a hawking party, a lady 
and gentleman with servants on horseback, and with 
hawks on their wrists. The carved ivory grips on 
the steel knife and two-pronged fork are Flemish 
work of the seventeenth century. 
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The other objects bought by the Edinburgh 
Museum at the Gibson-Carmichael sale are a piece 
of ecclesiastical metal work in silver—a Ciborium, 
Italian, late fourteenth century, 17 inches high, of 
architectural design, with pointed roof, crocketted at 
the angles, and with sides representing traceried 
windows ; a Candelabrum of wrought iron, Spanish 
work of the end of the fifteenth century, 57 inches 
high, ornamented with Gothic d-jour tracery and 
applied rosettes, and supporting the receptacle for the 
large Easter-service candle; a Bronze Bell, Italian 
work of the School of Riccio (Paduan), of the first 
half of the sixteenth century, cast with leaf mould- 
ings enclosing a frieze,on which are classic profile 
busts alternating with conventional floral designs and 
shields of arms; and a Powder Flask, Italian, early 
seventeenth century, of ebony, richly inlaid) with 
birds, hares and hounds, caryatid figures, etc., in 
mother-o’-pearl and ivory, portions of which are 
stained green, the mountings of steel etched with 
scroll-work. and gilt. 

D. J. VALLANCE. 
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I—THE FIRST OIL PICTURE OF Mr. GEORGE F. WATTS, R.A. 


whole history of British art, the first boyish at- 

tempt with brush and oil-paint of no artist, 

however great, equals in quality and in all-round 
merit as a_ painting, the “Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Mr. George F. Watts, here reproduced. 

It must be understood that before Mr. Watts 
made his remarkable study, he had never before touched 
oil-colour and brush ; and that when he sat down to 
produce the work before him, he did not even know 
what were the colours to use, or even the names of 
' them. He desired to learn how to paint, and so applied 
to a miniature painter, of whom he knew, but who, 
as a painter in water-colours, had himself no knowledge 
of the use of oils. To the lad who presented himself, 
however (now seventy years ago), to learn how he 
might copy an unfinished head of a lady by Sir Peter 
Lely, the artist gave the names of the colours which 
had probably been used ; and this meagre information 
constituted the whole—the beginning and the end—of 
Mr. Watts’s first lesson in oil painting, the result of 
which is the head reproduced here by the four-colour 
process. A close examination of the painting reveals 
a handling of the brush which betrays none of the 
hesitation, the ignorance, the awkwardness commonly 
supposed to be inseparable from beginners’ work. On 
the contrary, we have a painting which is right by 


| is probably not too much to say that in the 


inspiration, as it were, and of which one can hardly 
but murmur as one examines it, “It could hardly be 
better.” 

The fact is, Mr. Watts’s powers of observation, and 
appreciation of form and colour, and all the delicate 
gradations which are the mark of the true artist, had 
not to be developed in him by study and practice : they 
were inherent, and at the very beginning of his career, 
as since, he has never experienced the slightest difficulty 
in copying what may have been before him—whether 
it were a work of art, or an object or a scene in nature. 
Mere imitation, which so many spend a lifetime to 
attain, has always been to Mr. Watts a natural accom- 
plishment, without mystery and without difficulty ; 
and, so far as that imitation is unidealised by any of 
the finer artistic sentiments of the painter, has been 
considered by him not only easy but commonplace. 

Most people who gaze at this “ Portrait of a Lady ” 
see in it at once, if not an original and characteristic 
study by Sir Peter Lely, at least a fine copy. And yet 
it is by one who was still an unpractised child. This, 
surely, is evidence sufficient of the extraordinary talent 
of the beginner, to whom everything on the technical 
side of art was to come so easy, to prove that the 
unique position achieved by Mr. Watts in the realm of 
art was Clearly foreshadowed by the remarkable qualities 
of his youthful experiments. 
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Sales of HE modern schools of Continental artists 
Foreign were represented by a few pictures of 
Pictures 


very high quality. At the head of all comes 
C. Troyon, cattle and sheep with a peasant 
woman, in a woody pasture, 3714 in. by 5014 in., in Mr. 
Waring’s sale on Feb. 22, 7,000 gs. The late Mr. Emil 
Heinemann’s sale on March 1 included several important 
pictures, notably C. Jacque, a flock of sheep and shepherd 
under a clump of trees, 920 gs.; and Ad. Schreyer, 
“Cossacks in the Snow,” 640 gs. Sir Thomas Lucas’s 
sale also included a few good pictures by artists of the 
Continental schools. On July 12 some important examples 
of Corot were sold—the edge of a wood, with three 
peasants, a building in the: distance, 15 in. by 20 in., 
880 gs.; and a river scene, on panel, 10!4 in. by 1615 
in., 620 gs. 


in 1902, 


The Winter Exhibition is as usual full of 


Exhibitions: interesting work by some of the cleverest 


The New of our younger artists. The best contribu- 
English Art tions are Mr. P. W. Steer’s “ Valley of the 
Club. Severn,” Mr. W. W.’ Russell’s “ Richmond 


Castle, Yorkshire,” Professor Brown’s “ The 
Lock,” and Mr. James Henry’s “Low Tide, St. Ives 
Bay,” among the landscapes ; and among the figure sub- 
jects, “The Chess-Players,” by Mr. W. Orpen, “The 
Return from the Ball,” by Mr. H. Tonks, “ Needlework,” 
by Mr. W. W. Russell, and the portraits by Mr. Francis 
Bate and Mr. A. E. John. There are, too, some very 
good water colours by Mr. Moffat Lindner, Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon, Mr. F. E, James, Mr. George Thomson, and 
Mr. A. W. Rich. 

The Scciety has brought together at the 
The Society New Gallery a collection of examples of 
of Portrait modern portraiture that is thoroughly repre- 
Painters. sentative, and, on the whole, of memorable 

quality. There are very notable canvases by 
Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr W. Llewellyn, Mr. R. Jack, the 
Hon. John Collier, and Mr G. F. Watts, an excellent full 
length of “Frederick Harrison, Esq.,” by Mr. S. Melton 
Fisher, and two portraits of “Paul Kruger” and “ Mr. 
Wolmarans,” which illustrate well the robust technical 
methods of Mlle. Thérése Schwartze. These are, perhaps, 
the chief successes of the show, but there is a great deal of 
other work which has strong claims to attention. 


At Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery there is on view 
The Agnew a collection of pictures by British masters, 
Exhibition. which includes many famous canvases. A 

great sea piece by Turner, “The Angerstein 
Children,” by Reynolds, Gainsborough’s “’The Hon. Anne 
Duncombe,” and “ Mrs. Ross,” by Raeburn, are the most 
distinguished examples, and there are besides fine things by 


- Hoppner, Bonington, Lawrence, and Romney. 


Minor A similar show, for the benefit of the 
Exhibitions. King’s Hospital Fund, is open at Messrs. 
Lawrie’s Gallery. The pictures in it are 
drawn from the collection of Sir Cuthbert Quilter, and 
among them are Rossetti’s “ La Bella Mano,” Professor von 
Herkomer’s “Last Muster,” the “ Nymph and Piping Boy,” 
by Reynolds, and “ Murthly Moss,” by Sir John Millais. 

Mr. Oliver Hall’s landscapes at the Dowdeswell 
Gallery are in many ways the best that he has exhibited. 
Their charm of colour and atmospheric effect, their fine 
technical quality, and their beauty of style entitle them to 
very high praise, 

The works by M. Bauer, a Dutch artist of unusual 
ability, which have lately been on view at the Dutch 
Gallery, must be noted as remarkably original and imagin- 
ative productions very ably executed. They are full of 
romantic sentiment and poetic suggestion. 

Mr, Walter Crane’s exhibition of his recent work made, 
at the Doré Gallery, a very convincing demonstration of 
his powers. He showed there pictures and sketches from 
nature, designs, and illustrative drawings, in all of which 
his exceptional individuality and understanding of details 
of craftsmanship were triumphantly asserted. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin’s water colours, collected in the 
Dunthorne Gallery, may be said to summarise very agree- 
ably the varieties of his practice. His subtle sense of tone, 
his appreciation of colour combination, and his delightful 
inventiveness always make his work fascinating, and in this 
exhibition they are displayed to the highest advantage. 

Mr. Albert Kinsley has been showing at the Continental 
Gallery some water colours of “ Dartmoor and South Devon,” 
attractive studies of pretty scenery very cleverly interpreted. 

Mr. W. Rothenstein’s pastels at the Carfax Gallery 
made lately an interesting but rather unequal exhibition. 
His landscapes seemed to lack charm of colour and tender- 
ness of tone gradation, but in a series of symbolical figure 
compositions he showed much quaintness of fancy and 
delicacy of touch. 

At Graves’s Gallery there has just been held an exhibi- 
tion of the work of the late George Bunn, an American 
artist who studied in Holland, and painted very cleverly in 
the manner of the modern Dutch School. Some “ Pictures 
and Studies of British and Other Game,” by Mr. Charles 
Whymper, were shown there at the same time. They can 
be praised for their sincerity and shrewdness of observation. 


Encyclopedia Britannica (Mos— 
Reviews. Pra). Being Vol. XXXI of the complete 
work, (A. & C. Black and The Times. 1902.) 


Tue seventh of the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is the richest, as to its art section, yet published, 
and perhaps includes amongst the writers the names of a 
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greater number of experts than have ever combined in a 
general work to deal with the practice and the history of art in 
its widest application. Its articles, which all deal with their 
subjects each in its most recent developments, are interest- 
ingly diversified. Sir William Richmond treats of “ Mosaic,” 
alike in its theoretical and practical aspect, and while 
handling the subject from a judicial point of view, sets forth 
his own views which guided him in the decoration of St. 
Paul’s. The technical portion, in which he had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Harry Powell, is set forth with great clearness, 
and will probably do not a little to stimulate this fine 
method of decoration in English-speaking countries. Mr. 
Walter Crane writes on “ Mural Decoration” in its wider 
and nobler sense, as well as in the application of manu- 
factures, such as wall-paper. A very full and suggestive 
article on ‘“ Museums,” as to such institutions in all the 
more civilised countries, with valuable statistics and the 
like, has been written by Lord Balcarres. The section on 
“‘ Numismatics ” is in two parts, the first by Mr. Grueber, 
of the British Museum, on the issue of coins all over the 
world from 1870 to the present day; the second on medals, 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, in which is very fully treated 
what is practically in its present stage a new art, wherein 
France stands not only first, but with scarce a nation to claim 
companionship in excellence. From the same writer also 
comes the paper on “ Pastel,” in which the art is dealt with 
from the beginning, as there was no adequate article upon 
the subject in the previous issues of the Encyclopedia. 
The large section of “Photography” is in three divisions, 
only two of which strictly belong to the artistic portion of 
the work: the first, “The Scientific Advance,” by Sir William 
Abney ; and the third, “ Pictorial [not artistic] Photogra- 
phy,” by Mr. Horsley Hinton, an excellent paper, in which 
the genuine claim of photography to artistic consideration 
receives due recognition. Professor Church, in his article 
upon “ Pigments,” is able to condense into half-a-dozen 
columns an extraordinary amount of information of vital 
importance to the artist. Sir George Reid has written on 
“Portraiture,” tracing the art and practice of it from the 
earliest times in a masterly little article, dealing with great 
conciseness with the masters of portraiture in England. In 
“ Posters,” which in recent years has developed into one of 
the minor arts of design and advertisement, Mr. Charles 
Hiatt describes the rise of the new manifestation in Europe 
and America ; and Mr. William Burton, one of the leading 
authorities in England on the arts of the kiln, writes the 
paper on “ Pottery and Porcelain.” The biographical articles 
are also of interest. ‘Those on the two great architects 
Nesfield and Pearson come from Mr. Brydon and Mr. 
Caroé. The foreign artists are “ Munkacsy,” “De 
Neuville,” “ Portaels,” and “ Piloty.” The English painters 
include “ Orchardson,” “ Pettie,” “ Poynter,” and “ Sir Noel 
Paton.” These have illustrations which are appropriate. 


William Hogarth. By Austin Dobson. With an Intro- 
duction on Hogarth’s Workmanship, by Sir Walter 
Armstrong, with Plates in Photogravure and Facsimile. 
(William Heinemann. 1902. 5 guineas.) 


This is the day of magnificent editions devoted to the 
lives of our great masters. To the noble volumes by Sir 
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Walter Armstrong on Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Sir 
Henry Raeburn, and the equally splendid work devoted by 
Mr. Lionel Cust to Anthony Van Dyck, we now have 
added a like monument to the memory and genius of 
William Hogarth, by the man who, of all those living, has 
the completest knowledge of his works. For many years 
Mr. Austin Dobson has devoted his attention to William 
Hogarth, not only to the painter and engraver, but also to 
the details of his life, and the thousands of minutiz respect- 
ing prints, states, stages, and the like which make up the 
interest of the engraved work of the master to the expert 
and the collector. 

Mr. Dobson has here practically reprinted his mono- 
graph previously issued through another publisher, and in so 
doing he has amended it according to his fuller knowledge 
in the light of the many new facts which from day to day 
have become revealed. That work has already been acknow- 
ledged as the standard upon the subject, and it has been 
so thorough and so exhaustive that none can hope to 
rival, still less to surpass, it. ‘That work, with certain 
later improvements, has here been reissued in splendid 
form, with so much taste, with such a prodigality ot 
admirable illustration, and such lucid presentation, not 
only of the known facts but of the circumstantial evidence 
and proofs as to Hogarth’s life and work, that it. can 
hardly be conceived that anything better or finer is likely 
to be put forth upon the subject. It is possible, and even 
probable, that a new edition may at some time be issued 
with added facts, but, as this book stands, it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be bettered. 

That this judgment is deliberate will be acknowledged 
by all who are acquainted with Hogarth’s career, and the 
art which has raised him upon his pinnacle. In the first 
place, more pictures have been reproduced from the paint- 
ings themselves than have hitherto been placed before 
the public. The paintings belonging to Sir Charles 
Tennant, to Mr. John Murray, and others, as well as the 
“Rake’s Progress” in the Soane Museum, have never 
before, so far as we are aware, been similarly reproduced, 
and the original drawings in red chalk for “ Gin Lane ” and 
“Beer Street,” also the property of Mr. Murray, impart 
that note of novelty which is so great an attraction in a 
book of the sort. 

It is too late in the day, as the work is well known 
and generally approved, to dwell upon the merits of Mr. 
Dobson’s text, but we may say that, while the illustrations 
themselves, whether from picture, from print, or from 
study, render this work indispensable to all lovers of the 
art of England, the elaborate appendices, consisting 
of catalogues of paintings and prints, impart to the volume 
additional value as a book of reference. 

Another feature is the introduction by Sir Walter 
Armstrong on the art of Hogarth. The essay is useful 
in order to impress upon the public, up to recent years 
blind to the facts, that Hogarth was not only a great 
moralist and pictorial preacher (which to many is offensive), 
but that he was a really magnificent painter. We dc not 


quite follow Sir Walter when, contending that some of 
Hogarth’s designs are monumental in character, he says 
that the “ Lord Lovat” would make a capital Dalou. Yet . 
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that there is a sculptural side to Hogarth is more obvious 
now that it has been pointed out than many would have 
noticed or believed. This essay is full of suggestion, 
such as the comparison between Hogarth and Jan Steen ; 
nor is the balance which Sir Walter holds between Hogarth 
and Frans Hals less suggestive. 


J. M. W. Turner, R.A. By Rodert Chignell. (Walter 
Scott & Co., Ltd. 1902. 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Chignell has aimed not only at placing in the hands 
of the public a “Life” of Turner free from the prejudices 
of Ruskin on the one hand and of Hamerton on the 
other, but has sought to reinstate the master in the 
general esteem in respect of the reflec- 
tions on Turner’s private life and private 
character. Generally speaking, it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon such details, 
unless, indeed, they have a distinct bear- 
ing upon the art of the worker ; but as 
so much has been said in depreciation 
of Turner, there is every justification 
for Mr. Chignell to enter a plea for the 
man who has often been condemned, as 
many believe, far beyond his real deserts. 
It is easy to criticise such a book in its 
superficial details. For example, the 
inset side-notes upon the page strike us 
as being overdone. ‘The appendix of the 
“Pictures Referred to in the Text” 
reminds the reader rather vividly that 
a much more extended criticism of in- 
dividual pictures would have been ad- 
visable ; while the chapter on “The 
Portraits of Turner” is lamentably incomplete—a reference 


_ to the pages of this Magazine would have given material for 


a more thorough and satisfactory survey. Again, it is un- 
fortunate that the illustrations have been reproduced from 
engravings, and not from the pictures themselves, so that 
the reader has only the designs before him, and not the 
true chiaroscuro of the painting. Still, it would be unfair 
to expect more in this careful and from the general reader’s 
point of view this well-executed biography. 


The Coronation Book of Edward VII, King 
of all the Britains and Emperor of India. 
By W. F. Loftie, B.A., FSA. (London: Cassell 
& Company. 1902. 10s. 6d.) 


This is a scholarly history of Coronations in England, 
with supplementary chapters on the development and 
significance of the crown and regalia. The story of the 
crowning of King Edward VII occupies more than a 
third of the volume, and forms an extremely interesting 
and intelligent record of this chapter of contemporary 
history. The book is profusely illustrated, with repro- 
ductions in black and white and colour, and many pages 
are gorgeously illuminated in colours and gold. The 
historical side of the work gives it an importance quite 
apart from the attractions it will have for many people 
as a table-book. 


Christmas, Its Origins and Associations, To- 
gether with its Historical Events and 
Festive Celebrations During Nineteen 
Centuries, By W. F. Dawson. (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1902.) 


Every possible event that can be associated with the 
Christmas season is here recorded in chronological sequence, 
together with all the customs that find observance in con- 
nection with it in all parts of the world. It forms a book 
of reference rather than one for connected reading. ‘The 
illustrations consist for the most part of blocks of known 
excellence gathered together from various sources—ranging 
from reproductions of old German woodcuts to dainty 





OXIDISED SILVER CASKET PRESENTED TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 


DesianeD BY H. J. MARYON. Sée PAGE 156. 


vignettes by Birket Foster, and drawings by Fred. Barnard 
and Mr. H. M. Paget. 


A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens. 
Illustrated by Patten Wilson. (Dent & Co. 1902. 
5s.) 

This delightful semi-humorous history has been “ deco- 
rated” by Mr. Patten Wilson with considerable force and 
originality. Dickens, and the monarch himself, would 
certainly have rejoiced in the wonderfully barbered por- 
trait of William the Conqueror, and all may marvel at 
the excellent test-tube apparatus of Sir Walter Raleigh in 
the Tower of London. But the decorative style gives 
much licence, and Mr. Wilson has availed himself of it 
very pleasantly. 


The Reign of King Oberon. Edited by Walter 
Jerrold. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. (Dent & 
Co.) 


This collection of well-known fairy tales brightly re- 
told is a delightful book for children, with illustrations 
at once within the understanding of little ones, and full 
of decorative feeling of a high order, full of inventive 
fancy, daintiness, fun, and romance. Mr. Robinson, 
whimsical though are his drawings, can decorate a page, 
whether in black and white or in colour. 
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NinereentH Century Art, by D. S. MacColl 
Books for (Glasgow: J. Maclehose & Sons; {£2 2s. 
Review. net) ; Ruskin on Picrures: Vol. I. Turner 
7. Ast. (G. Allen ; 7s. 6d. net); Tue Saints 1n 

Curistian Art, by Mrs. Arthur Bell (George 
Bell & Sons; 14s. net); Scorrish History anp Lire 
(Glasgow : James Maclehose & Sons; {£2 2s. net) ; Minia- 
TuRE Series oF Painters: Correccio, by Leader Scott ; 
Grevze, by Harold Armitage (Bell & Sons ; 1s. net) ; Une 
Correction pe Faiences Provengates, par L. Arnavon 
(Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie.) ; J. F. Mitzer anp Rustic 
Art, by Henry Naegely (Elliot Stock ; 3s. 6d.). 

Aytwin, by Theodore Watts-Dunton, illus- 
2.—Illustrated trated (Hurst & Blackett; 6s.); Ecypr, 
and General painted and described by R. Talbst Kelly 
Volumes. (A. & C. Black; £1 net). Caxton Series : 

Herricx’s Hesperipes anD Nose Numsers, 
2 vols. (George Newnes ; 3s. net each) ; Tue Cuiswick 
Suakespeare, illustrated by Byam Shaw; Titus AnprRo- 
nicus, Timon or ATuEns (George Bell & Sons ; 1s. 6d. each 
net) ; Les Mafrres Prints par Evx Mémes, edited by 
Henri Fouin (Paris: Gaultier, Magnier et Cie. ; 4 francs) ; 
Tue Literary AssociaTions OF SHROPSHIRE, by Charles Hiatt 
(Wellington : Hobson & Co. ; 1s.) ; Dexicut THE SouL oF 
Art, by 4. F. Eddy (J. B. Lippincott ; 7s. 6d.) ; Intus- 
TRATED GUIDE To THE CaTHEDRALS OF GreaT Britain, by 
P. H. Ditchfield (Dent & Co. ; 7s. 6d.) ; Ancient CoFFERs 
anp Cupsoarps, by Fred. Roe (Batsford, £3 3s. net); Tue 
Principies oF Criticism, by W. Basil Worsfald, M.A. (George 
Allen ; 3s. 6d.) ; A Hamuet in Otp Hampsnire, by Anna Lea 
Mervvitt (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.); Fasies, by Robert 
Louis Sevenson, with etchings by Ethel King Martyn (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. ; 10s. 6d. net) ; IraLy anp THE ITaLians, 
by Edward Hutton (William Blackwood & Sons ; 3s. 6d.) ; 
Hicuways anp Byways 1x Lonpon, by Mrs. E. T. Cook 
(Macmillan & Co. ; 6s.) ; THe Heart or Japan, by C. L. 
Brownell (Methuen & Co.; 6s. net); THe Desertep 
Vitxace, illustrated by E. 4. Abbey, R.A. (Harper & 
Brothers ; 10s. 6d. net). 

Mr. James Gutueie has been elected Presi- 
Miscellanea. dent of the Royal Scottish Academy by 

a unanimous vote, in succession to Sir 
George Reid, resigned. 

The Chevalier de Martino, marine painter to the King, 
has been invested with the insignia of a Commander of 
the Third Class of the Royal Victorian Order. 

The late Mr. H.” Panmure Gordon has bequeathed to 
the Royal Scottish Academy the portrait of himself, by 
Professor von Herkomer, R.A.; those of his father and 
mother, by George Richmond, R.A. ; and “ The Provost 
Supper,” by Sir George Reid. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Brandelhorn 
Estate at Derwentwater by H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
an address was presented by the Council of the National 
Trust to the Princess. This address was enclosed in an 
oxidised silver casket, designed by Mr. Herbert J. Maryon, 
and made by three members of the Keswick School of 
Industrial Arts—Messrs. J. Richardson, R. Temple, and 
T. Clark. The casket bears on the lock plate the arms 
of the Princess in enamel, the work of Miss Mildred 
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Maryon. On page 155 is an illustration of the casket, 
from which it will be seen that the work is of a character 
highly creditable to the School. 

Mrs. S. T. Baxter, better known by her 
pseudonym of “Leader Scott,” was the 
daughter of the Rev. William Barnes, the 
Dorsetshire poet, of whom she wrote an excellent bio- 
graphy. After her marriage she lived in Florence, where 
she studied Italian art and became one of the most popular 
writers on the subject. Among the volumes written by her 
may be mentioned the monographs on Fra Bartolommeo, 
Ghiberti, Donatello, and Luca della Robbia. She was 
a contributor for many years to The Magazine of Art, and 
it is a curious coincidence that the last communication 
we received from her was the obituary note on Signor 
Vinea, which we published in our December number. So 
far as her writings relate to Italian painting they are highly 
intelligent and may be accepted as fairly authoritative ; but 
her views on architecture, which were principally embodied 
in the volume entitled “The Cathedral Builders,” were 
perhaps not quite so trustworthy. 

Mr. Joun Huncerrorp Pouren, M.A., was for many 
years official editor of the Science and Art Department, in 
which capacity he produced the Universal Catalogue of 
Books on Art. He was born in 1820, and educated at 
Eton and Oxford, and afterwards studied painting in Rome. 
He was appointed Professor of .Fine Arts in the Catholic 
University of Dublin, and in 1864 to the post at South 
Kensington. In addition to the position of editor, he also 
held that of Examiner for the Department, and was a 
member of the Selecting Committee, all of which posts 
he resigned in 1876. 

Mr. Epwarp F. Brewrnatt, R.W.S., was born in 1846, 
and began to exhibit his work in 1868. His best work was 
seen at the exhibitions of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
of which he was one of the most distinguished members ; ° 
he was, besides, a frequent contributor to the Royal 
Academy -Exhibitions, He is to be reckoned among the 
imaginative and poetic artists of the day. 

M. Emice Apftarp Breton, the younger brother of M. 
Jules Breton, was born in 1831, in the Pas de Calais. He 
began to exhibit in 1861, with landscape pictures repre- 
senting sunrise and sunset effects, and followed these with 
a series of marine subjects in sombre colour schemes. “A 
Stormy Sunset,” painted in 1864, is in the museum at 
Arras ; and “A Summer Evening” in that at Boulogne. 
“A Sunday Evening in Winter” is in the Luxembourg. 
At the International exhibitions of 1878 and 1889 he 
was awarded gold medals, and in the former year was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour. 

M. Atrrep Ctuysenaar, the Belgian painter, was the 
son of a Brussels architect, and was born in 1838. He 
studied at the Académie des Beaux-Arts in Brussels, and 
afterwards at Paris. His best known work is “ Henri IV 
at Canossa,” in the Brussels Museum. He executed a series 
of frescoes for the University of Ghent. 

M. Georces-Henri Lavattey, the well-known engraver, 
was born in Paris in 1869, and obtained the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1890. His principal plates were Botticelli’s 
“Spring” and Titian’s “ Sacred and Profane Love.” 


Obituary. 
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“WE THEREFORE COMMIT HIS BODY TO THE DEEP.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 


THE PICTORIAL WORK 
By P. G. 


R. FRANK BRANGWYN takes a unique 
.position among modern British artists. 

There are but few of whom it can be 

said that they owe nothing to school 

training or to the direct influence of some master 
or other, and Mr. Brangwyn is the most striking 
example of an artist who has developed an individual 
style from mere personal observation of nature and 
from the loving study of the art of the past. In a 
certain sense he has benefited by the advantage of not 
being compelled to unlearn the lessons taught by school 
training, which frequently interfere with the natural 
development of a painter’s personal style. At the 


‘same time it may be as well to state from the very 


outset that there is not an atom of truth in the 
frequently repeated report that Mr. Brangwyn started 
life as a sailor, and that his first attempts in the domain 
of art consisted of some small pencil sketches made in 
idle hours on board ship, and sold for a few pence 
apiece to his fellow-sailors. There is as little founda- 
tion in this story as in the other, which makes 
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OF FRANK BRANGWYN. 
KONODY. 


of him a pupil of William Morris, to whom he is 
supposed to be indebted for all his knowledge of 
decorative art. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Frank Brangwyn was 
born in an artistic atmosphere, and was destined from 
his earliest youth for an artist’s career. His father 
was the owner of an establishment for the production 
of church embroideries and kindred objects at Bruges, 
a man whose influence and reputation were such that 
his name has been coupled with that of the architect 
Pugin, famous for having reawakened the public taste 
for medieval Gothic church decoration. The Victoria 
and Albert Museum owns an example of the work 
turned out by Brangwyn’s establishment. It is prob- 
ably due to these early associations that the tendency 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s art has always been essentially 
decorative. 

It was only some years after the Brangwyn family 
had migrated to England that chance brought the 
young artist in touch with William Morris. Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn used to spend much of his time 
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colour of Eastern scenes, which he 
tried to render in his first works 
after his return to England. But 
only some few eclectics recognised 
the rare talent revealed by these 
works ; they remained unnoticed 
by the public. It was a kind of 
necessary compromise with the 
taste of the day that made him 
paint, between 1889 and 1go1, 
those popular grey sea_ studies 
which laid the foundation for his 
artistic reputation. They were 
kindred in spirit to the works of 
the then fashionable Newlyn school. 

A journey to Turkey resulted 
in a series of sketches, “ From the 
Scheldt to the Danube,” which 
were exhibited at the Royal Arcade 
Gallery in Bond Street, and marked 
Mr. Brangwyn’s return to his first 
method. He was now acknow- 
ledged as a brilliant colourist, and 
started upon that long series of 
large decorative paintings which 
are now distributed over the public 
and private galleries of three con- 
tinents, and have to be counted 
among the most creditable achieve- 
ments of the modern British school. 
Although many of these works 








INTO PORT. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN 
IN THE POSSESSION OF J. MANSERGH, EsQ. 


at the South Kensington Museum, copying the works 
of the masters of the Italian renaissance. A strikingly 
clever drawing after a relief by Donatello attracted the 
attention of William Morris, who happened to see the 
young artist at work, and forthwith induced him to 
enter his studio as assistant. Although Mr. Brangwyn 
could not fail to profit by the splendid example of the 
master, he was an apprentice rather than a pupil, and 
as far as his painting is concerned—the particular 
phase of his artistic activity which forms the subject 
of this article—it was hardly affected by Morris’s 
influence. + 

Mr. Brangwyn soon wearied of the routine work, 
which consisted chiefly in copying and enlarging 
Morris’s decorative designs. He longed for independ- 
ence, for nature, and finally left the studio for the sea 
coast. It was then that financial stress compelled him 
to cross the seas, sailing in a merchant ship, to collect 
in the storehouse of his memory a rich harvest of im- 
pressions—the material for many of his later successes. 

He was particularly fascinated by the glowing 


deal with Biblical subjects or with 

Oriental genre scenes, Mr. Brang- 

wyn has far too much of the true 

- painter’s spirit to allow the literary 

interest to take first place at the expense of the 

purely pictorial problem. His “ Miraculous Draught 

of Fish,” his “St. Simon Stylites,” his “St. John 

the Baptist,” are conceived in a devoutly religious 

spirit ; but they are seen with the eyes of a painter, 

whose chief concern is the relation of light and shade, 
the artistic rendering of a very vivid impression. 

To the superficial observer, the pictures belonging 
to this period may appear singularly rugged and un- 
finished. He may also notice the absence of “draw- 
ing,”. as ordinarily understood, the whole canvas 
being covered with broad spots of paint, which only 
take form if seen from a certain distance. Yet 
there is an enormous amount of scientific drawing 
under this apparent carelessness. Only he who has 
mastered all the difficulties of faithfully rendering 
what he has seen can embark on the more difficult 
task of separating the essential from the unnecessary. 
With Mr. Brangwyn this gift of selection is de- 
veloped in an unusual degree. It is a common 
practice for artists to draw first the nude figure, and 
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then add to it the drapery or costume, so as to get 
a suggestion of the living form under the outer gar- 
ment. Mr. Brangwyn applies the same method to 
every object in nature. He draws everything with 
the greatest precision, and then obliterates the out- 
lines wherever he wishes to suppress them for the 
sake of atmospheric effects. But the suggestion of 
form remains. 

I have already pointed out that nearly all his works 
painted during this period deal with Eastern subjects. 
The reason is obvious: the conditions of light are 
such as to favour his particular method. In speak- 
ing of “The Buccaneers” and “A Trade on the 
Beach” (now at the Luxembourg Gallery) Dr. 
Max Nordau gave an excellent explanation of this 
method :— 

“‘Brangwyn’s pictures are penetrated by all the 
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charm of midday and midnight. He shows his figures 
either surrounded by the blazing flames of the glaring 
sun-fire or enveloped in the veil of semi-transparent 
obscurity. Both kinds of illumination have the pecu- 
liarity of suppressing all accessories and allowing the 
essential only to remain. A human face, a human 
body, dipped into glowing sunlight, will become 
almost transparent. Behind the skin and integument, 
which appear only like a veil, muscles and bones will 
come forward. Strong light prepares a body almost 
like the anatomist’s dissecting knife. Obscurity acts 
in a similar way; it effaces the connections and 
transitions, and accentuates nothing but the strong 
lines of construction. Only diffused light lends equal 
value to all parts of the surface ; it shows everything, 
and explains nothing. Direct light, on the other 
hand, like obscurity,. hierachises the appearance, and 
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THE CONVICT SHIP. 


FROM THE PAINTING sy FRANK BRANGWYN. 
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THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISH. 


From THE PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


enables oe to separate at 
the first glance mere 
superficial ornamentation 
from girders and beams.” 

Between 1892 and 
1898 Mr. Brangwyn 
scored some of his great- 
est successes, and public 
galleries vied with each 
other in honouring the 
artist. “A Trade on the 
Beach” was acquired for 
the permanent collection 
at the Luxembourg ; “St. 
Simon Stylites” found a 
home in the Venice Mu- 
nicipal Museum; “St. 
John the Baptist” went 
to the Stuttgart Gallery ; 
the sad and imposing view 
of Assisi to the Munich 
Pinakothek ; the “ Sweet- 
meat Seller” was incor- 
porated with the collection 
at the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburg; the “Turk- 
ish Boatmen” went to 
the National Collection at 





Prague ; and the National 
Gallery of New South 
Wales acquired his large, 
decorative painting, “ The 
Scoffers.” 

The striving after 
effects of diffused light led 
Mr. Brangwyn, at a cer- 
tain period of his career, 
into almost total suppres- 
sion of colour. His sober- 
ness of tone threatened to 
degenerate into a dangerous 
mannerism ; but his de- 
corative instinct and _ his 
healthy enjoyment of co- 
lour came to his rescue, 
and helped him to create 
a new convention of fas- 
cinating beauty and rich- 
ness. Curiously enough, 
one of his most delightful 
pictures—“ Rest ”—belongs 
to what may well be de- 
scribed as the “ brown 
period,” which preceded 

















CHARITY. 


FROM THe PainTiING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
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From THE Paintina BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
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VENICE. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANK BRANGWYN. 
IN THE Possession oF J J. Fry, EsQ. 


his recent efforts in a more frankly and decidedly 
decorative manner. 

What there is left of realism in his recent pictures 
consists entirely in the types and ‘in the strong action 
of his figures. In colour as well as in composition 
he allows himself absolute freedom. Every touch is 
ruled by his decorative aims. The range of his 
palette is very limited: browns and blues are the 
dominant notes, the other colours being more sug- 
gested than actually employed. And yet there is no 
monotony in this limited scale, no dulness. ‘There is 
a truly magic power in his brush, which knows how 
to suggest a veritable orgy of glowing colour with 
means that are reduced to the very extreme of sim- 
plicity. The essentially decorative character of these 


2 


pictures—amongst which I should mention “The 
Cyder Press,” “Charity,” “Old Kew Bridge,” and 
“The Dogana, Venice ”—is well maintained in the 
composition, which forms a faultless pattern of har- 
monious lines, ‘Though the general effect of these 
works resembles that of rich pieces of tapestry, and 
sometimes, in his sunnier moments, that of an Oriental 
carpet, he is never carried away so far as to forget that 
an easel picture must be essentially pictorial. He does 
not lose sight of the third dimension, and knows how 
to suggest the depth of the distance, although the chief 
interest of the pictures is distributed across the whole 
width of the first plan. 

The vicissitudes of his early life and his love of 
picturesque scenes have led Mr. Brangwyn to many 
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countries, and his work, though not by any means 
topographical, is full of echoes of strange places, of 
out-of-the-way corners in Italy, Spain, and the Orient. 
For years he has been enamoured of the warm sun- 
shine of the South, of the picturesque types and 
costumes of the Orient, which he has rendered in so 
many memorable works. It is only lately that this 
circuitous route has led him back to subjects nearer 
at hand, and that he has come to the conclusion that 
an artist need: not—nay, shou/d not—search distant lands 
for his motives, and should rather study the picturesque 
aspects of his own country. The very strangeness 
and quaintness of unaccustomed scenes often prevents 
the painter from penetrating below the superficial 
aspect, whilst the very soul and essence of things are 
revealed to the keen observer whose attention is not 
distracted by unfamiliar accessories. 

Mr. Brangwyn has this gift of penetration, which 
is a quality more precious than “mere technique.” 
There is more in his recent pictures than meets the 
eye. Decorative arrangements of rare beauty they 
are, no doubt; but they are more than that: they 
may be described as a pean of labour. Even if Mr. 
Brangwyn goes to Venice for his motives, he does 
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not give us those familiar views of Gothic palaces 
on the Grand Canal, or of graceful gondolas float- 
ing under old stone bridges; of red-haired Venetian 
beauties leaning over balcony railings; nor does he 
give us all the other subjects that appeal to the 
tourist and amateur aquarelliste. His Venice centres 
round the Dogana; it is a workaday Venice, with 
old barges, and muscular arms handling bales of 
merchandise—a Venice unknown to the casual tripper, 
who likes to revel in the romance and mystery of 
the lagoon city. Work again—hard, healthy work 
—is the keynote in “The Cyder Press” and in “Old 
Kew Bridge ;” but not the disheartening, sad struggle 
between man and earth, resulting in the defeat of the 
former, which formed the subject matter of Millet’s 
great pictures. Mr. Brangwyn conceives labour in its 
more cheerful aspect ; it is the toil which precedes and 
enhances the enjoyment of the hours of well-earned 
rest and recreation. And one can well imagine that 
Mr. Brangwyn himself—hard worker as he has been 
all his life—approaches his easel with the same pleasure, 
and leaves it with the same satisfaction of work accom- 
plished, that is suggested in the bearing of the toilers in 
his pictures, 
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CHARLES DICKENS, AS A LOVER OF ART AND ARTISTS.—II. 


By HIS YOUNGER DAUGHTER. 


i ‘HERE is, perhaps, no art more delightful 
than water-colour painting, no art that gives 
greater pleasure to those who engage in it, 
or to those who merely enjoy the result of 

the artist’s labour. To the possessor of somewhat 

short-sighted eyes who is enabled to look closely into 
work and to enjoy the subtleties of tone and colour 
it must always have a great attraction. My father’s 
taste in painting, both in oil and water-colour, was 
curious in one respect. He admired more than any 
other quality great breadth and force in the concep- 

tion and treatment of a subject, but looked for a 

certain delicacy and refinement of finish, a combina- 

tion not always attained by one painter. He did not 
like great masses of paint heaped upon a canvas, 
thinking that painters like other artists should have 

“the art to hide the art,” and that nothing in their 

pictures, however broadly and nobly treated, ought 

to overstep the modesty of nature. To him the 
luminous purity of the best water-colour painting 
was a joy to study, and the dexterity of touch to 


which that beautiful art so delightfully lends itself 


satisfied his love of open-air effect. Some of Turner’s 
earlier works he appreciated fully, as fully as the 
greatest admirer of that master might desire; but 
there were other of his pictures in which he could 
see no likeness to truth whatever in the apparently 
unmeaning dabs of blues, reds, and yellows splotched 
over their surface. He found in Hunt’s water-colour 
pictures, and in the oil paintings of John Phillip, all 
that appealed to his eye in the matter of colour, and 
the brightness and transparency of treatment in Hunt’s 
work delighted him. But there were several water- 
colour artists whose drawings had for him an almost 
equal charm. He greatly admired those of Topham, 
the father of the present artist, and it was he who 
once sent my father the slight water-colour sketch of 
“Little Nell,” introduced into the pages of this 
article. 

It has often been said—and that with perfect 
truth—that my father was passionately fond of 
colour, the various brilliant shades of red and pink 
in the colouring of roses, the scarlet of geraniums, 
and the deep rich glow of some carnations giving 
him the utmost satisfaction. He also liked richly 
coloured hangings and warmly tinted carpets in the 
decoration of a room, and preferred dresses in which 
there was “a bright bit of colour” to those that 
were sombre and dull; but I must positively contra- 
dict a statement that I read lately in some paper, 


that he once had in his possession a sky blue overcoat 
with scarlet collar and cuffs! My father never at 
any time of his life went about dressed like a harlequin 
or some strangely attired official, but wore the black, 
brown, or dark blue coats, and the tweed suits, of 
an ordinary mortal. It is true that ir his own study 
he was in the habit of wearing a velveteen jacket 
such as many painters put on when at work, and that 
in summer time this same working coat was exchanged 
for one made of light or dark blue cloth with red 
facings; but such coats were kept strictly for indoor 
wear, and never found their way into the London 
streets. I feel bound to certify that my father at no 
time ever looked in the least ridiculous or eccentric ; 
and that in spite of the geniality of his manner 
towards the people he liked, there was in his face 
and bearing a certain gravity and dignity that kept 
at a respectful distance those with whom he did not 
wish to associate. 

David Wilkie was, I believe, the first artist whom 
my father knew intimately. The “raw, queer Scotch- 
man” had an ardent appreciation of the “ Pickwick 
Papers,” and was introduced to their young author 
either when he was still busy upon that book, or soon 
after its completion. I have heard my father describe 
Wilkie as a typical Scotchman of the yellowish red- 
haired type—very bony and very angular—and with an 
astonishing love of dancing which he indulged whenever 
he could get the chance. But although heconstantly went 
to balls, and frequently gave them in his own house, he 
never appeared to derive the slightest amusement from 
his favourite exercise, always moving to the music in the 
most ungainly fashion, and with an expression of the 
deepest gloom upon his countenance. Wilkie never 
married, but lived with his sister in an old house in 
Kensington, near to where the Carmelite Church now 
stands. Miss Wilkie was devoted to her brother, 
whose constant nervous ill-health called for all her 
loving care and attention. In the Kensington house 
they dwelt together in perfect harmony, and it was 
there that poor Miss Wilkie heard of her brother’s 
death. He was on his way back to her from travelling 
in the East when the news reached London. The 
shock of that great sorrow caused her to lose her mind, 
and she remained for several years in a state of melan- 
cholia. My father was greatly interested in her sad 
story, and used to speak with admiration of her tender 
devotion to Wilkie—a devotion that recalls the intense 
love felt by poor Mary Lamb for “Elia,” and the 
deep affection shown by Dorothy Wordsworth to her 
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brother, the poet. But Miss Wilkie was destined to a 
happier fate than that of either of those two sisters, for 
she ultimately entirely recovered, and married rather 
late in life a kind and charming man—Dr. Hunter. 

Stanfield, after Maclise, was the artist for whom 
my father felt the warmest affection, and whose close 
friendship gave him the greatest pleasure. But he had 
many artist friends, and among those with whom he 
and my mother were on intimate terms were Mr. and 
Mrs. E. M. Ward. Him my father thought a very 
witty, brilliant man, and his wife, one of the most 
charming, clever, and beautiful women of his acquaint- 
ance. He was very fond of Frank Stone, who was 
always warmly welcomed to his house, and also of 
Augustus Egg, who acted with him in many private 
theatricals. For the work of William Collins, and that 
of Charles Leslie, who painted the portrait of my 
father as Captain Bobadil in “Every Man in his 
Humour,” he had much appreciation ; as he had for 
many of Mulready’s pictures. And William Boxall, 
Elmore, whom he thought very clever, Charles Eastlake, 
George Richmond, Hannah, David Roberts, and, in 
later years, Mr. Val Prinsep, Mr. Fildes, Mr. Marcus 
Stone, and many others, he counted among his friends. 

The name of David Roberts reminds me of a visit 
he once paid to my father, who was then staying at 
The Fort House, Broadstairs. Mr. Roberts and Mr. 
Stanfield arrived together one autumn evening just 
before dinner. It had been a wild, windy afternoon, 
and the sea and sky were very threatening. In the 
uncertain light of the dying day it appeared to Roberts 
that the house stood on the extreme edge of a cliff, and 
this seemed to discompose him very much. The 
cheery welcome he received, however, and the pleasant 
conversation during dinner did a good deal towards 
restoring his peace of mind ; it was only in the evening 
and over a game of cards that he became extremely 
silent, occasionally starting apprehensively at the noise 
of the rising storm outside. 

My father was not a first-rate card player: that 
is to say, he played simply for amusement, and cared 
little whether he lost or won, and he was apt to 
grow restless if his partner or antagonist were slow 
in his lead. At those times he would get up from 
his chair and arrange some object or other on a 
table, or set straight a picture on the wall, or he 
would remain quietly in his place, lean his head 
upon his hand, and gazing pensively up at the ceiling 
would perhaps softly whistle to himself “Tom 
Bowling,” “ Black-Eyed Susan,” or some songs from 
“The Beggars’ Opera,” of which he was fond. He 
was thus engaged on this particular evening, waiting 
for Mr. Roberts to play his card, when a louder 
gust of wind than usual swept round the house and 
seemed to shake its very foundations. Roberts 
suddenly started to his feet, and throwing down his 
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cards exclaimed : “No, Dickens; I cannot and wii/ 
not sleep in this house!” Then, turning to my 
mother, he begged her to induce my father to leave 
so dangerous a spot and take his family, his belong- 
ings, and his guests to the hotel in the town. My 
mother gaily assured him that there was no cause 
for alarm ; but even as she spoke the wind rose again 
to a wild dismal shriek, as if in derision at her words, 
and David Roberts, who was by this time in a real 
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panic, took his departure, my father calling to him 
through the wind and rain to be sure and come “at 
nine o’clock sharp” in the morning for breakfast. 
At nine o'clock sharp he returned, and was much 
surprised apparently to find The Fort House, and the 
family, where he had left them, and I fancy that he 
must have been very often reminded of that evening 
by Mr. Stanfield and my father. 

For Edwin Landseer my father had a peculiarly 
enthusiastic admiration, placing him with Maclise 
in the high estimation he held of their many-sided 
genius ; and I have often heard him say that of all 
the men he had known during his literary career 
those two must inevitably have risen to the highest 
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point of excellence in whatever profession or position 
in life they may have found themselves. 

In Edwin Landseer he had not only a warm 
friend, but one for whom his own regard increased 
as they both grew older, and Landseer had a little put 
aside the slight affectations of manner which his 
position of a renowned painter, a great wit, and a 
spoilt pet of society had tempted him to indulge in. 
There is a story my father used to tell touching 
upon this, and upon the excessive nervousness and 
the sensitive nature of the artist, which I think I 
may relate. 

It happened that on one occasion, when Landseer 
was engaged to dine at my father’s house, all the 
company had assembled in the drawing-room with 
the exception of the painter. My father, who had 
invited him earlier than his other guests, knowing 
that he would probably arrive the last of all, grew 
impatient, but drawing out his watch determined to 
wait for him another quarter of an hour. After that 
time had elapsed, no Landseer appearing, he decided 
upon going downstairs with his friends, and dinner 
was well nigh half over before Landseer walked in. 
My father received him rather coldly, thinking that 
his affectation was becoming intolerable, and deserved 
a slight punishment ; but my aunt, who sat near to 
where Landseer was placed, noticed that he was 
very pale, and that his hands and face were twitching 
nervously. He became more composed as the dinner 
proceeded, and after it was over took my father 
aside, and told him that he had left his studio early 
enough to reach Devonshire Terrace in good time 
for dinner, and was anxious to be in time, as he 
knew my father’s punctual habits, but that, as his 
foot almost touched the doorstep of the house, one 
of those terrible fits of nervousness and shyness to 
which he was subject came upon him, and he was 
obliged to walk up and down the street for a long 
time before he could summon up courage to ring at 
the bell. I can imagine how the severity of my 
father’s manner softened at this confession, and how 
eagerly and affectionately he must have assured his 
friend of his warm sympathy. 

Very many years after this Landseer was attending 
another dinner. Late as usual, he was taking his place 
at table when his neighbour turned from the man to 
whom he had been talking, and addressing Landseer, 
said: “Ah, you must have known Charles Dickens 
well.” “Known him,” exclaimed Landseer ; “ why, 
of course I do know him very well indeed. I saw him 
only last week—he is one of my dearest friends. 
What do you mean?” “You have not heard, then, 
that Charles Dickens died this afternoon?” said his 
neighbour. There was no affectation now in Land- 
seer’s manner as he sat staring at the man; and then 
without a word he rose from his seat and left the room. 
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Landseer was one of a family consisting of two 
other brothers and two sisters, each of whom was 
clever and highly gifted. Tom was an engraver, and 
Charles an artist, and Jessie, the elder of the two 
sisters, also an artist, copied all her brother Edwin’s 
pictures, and was no doubt of the greatest help to him 
in his profession. 

Tom Landseer was a very charming old man 
with the peculiarity of always looking the same age. 
As he was invariably called “Old Tom,” and there 
was never the slightest change in his appearance, a 
fanciful person might have supposed that he had come 
down into the world just as he was, with the addition, 
perhaps, of a pair of cherubic wings attached to his fat 
round shoulders. He had a round face and a bland 
smile, and carried with him a small slate which he 
presented to his acquaintances whenever he wished to 
enter into conversation. For he was stone deaf, and 
not all the wit nor the scandal of the world he lived in 
ever reached his ears. He was very kind and amiable, 
and it was only to an abnormally shy person that he 
could ever become in the least alarminz. But when, 
once upon a time, he advanced across a brightly lighted 
room full of the most brilliant men and women of the 
day, towards a small shy girl in a white frock and blue 
sash, just fresh from the schoolroom, who knows what 
agony of mind she may not have endured when she 
felt rather than saw the small slate placed before her, 
and knew that she was expected to write her senti- 
ments upon it. I know of one young girl to whom 
this happened ; but when she raised her blue eyes in 
mild consternation to the old man’s face, there was 
something in the mute appeal of that broad round 
smile so touching, that she cheerfully accepted the 
challenge and set herself to interest and amuse him. 
My aunt, Georgina Hogarth, for she is the heroine 
of this little incident, always felt a grateful affection 
for old Tom Landseer after that evening, recognising 
that it was he who had come to her rescue in that 
desert of wit and cleverness, and not she who had 
taken pity upon him. 

Of the early illustrators to my father’s stories I 
know little more than has already been written of 
them. Seymour was, of course, the first, and was 
considered by my father to be a most clever and 
capable man. He did not, however, live to do much 
in the way of illustrating my father’s books, as he 
died by his own hand soon after the first few pages 
of “Pickwick” were published. An absurd claim 
was set up after his death as to his having been the 
originator of the whole scheme of the “ Pickwick 
Papers.” This subject has been conclusively dealt 
with in John Forster’s “Life of Charles Dickens ;” 
and here I would like to say that whatever truth 
there may be in the opinion of those who consider 
that “ Life” to have been written from too egotistical 
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and prejudiced a point of view, it cannot. be suffi- 
ciently impressed upon them that there is no doubt 
—and can never be—as to the truth and integrity 
of Mr. Forster’s facts. Mr. Forster was the friend to 
whom my father took all his literary troubles, and was 
a man whose life and character were above reproach. 
I would not allude to this at present were it not 
that another and a still greater claim to distinction 
has been so lately raised among us, and it sets one 
wondering as to the curious state of mind those in- 
dividuals must live in who appear to be so eager to 
believe that someone else, and not the real author of 
the works they love, has been ministering to the 
interest and amusement of their lives. It may be 
that fifty years hence another “claim” will be set 
up, to the effect that some comparatively unknown 
writer was not only the author of all my father’s 
books, but that his list of creations included also the 
novels of George Eliot, and the great works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 

Cruikshank’s illustrations, although so clever and 
characteristic, particularly, as my father thought, in 
the portrayal of Fagin, and other characters in which 
a certain amount of exaggeration was admissible, 
never pleased him where his female characters were 
in question. ‘This is scarcely to be wondered at 
considering the extraordinary ugliness of Cruikshank’s 
faces and figures. In this respect Hablét Knight 
Browne was much more satisfactory ; and although 
his women are a little sharp of feature, there is often 
a graceful and very pretty suggestiveness about them, 
and his other conceptions come nearer to what my 
father intended they should be. In some of the 
books, as in “ The Old Curiosity Shop,” two 
illustrators, Cattermole and Hablét Browne, worked 
together, and in “The Cricket on the Hearth” no 
fewer than five artists made designs for the story, 
these being: Maclise, Stanfield, Landseer, Richard 
Doyle, and John Leech. Cattermole’s drawings my 
father liked very much indeed, preferring them to 
those done by any of his early illustrators, and in 
“The Letters of Charles Dickens” there are many 
very interesting notes from himself to the artist, pro- 
posing subjects for his pencil, or slight alterations to 
be made in his drawings. 

Of the artists who illustrated my father’s later 
works two are still with us—Mr. Marcus Stone and 
Mr. Luke Fildes. 

John Leech and his wife were -among my father’s 
most intimate and dearest friends, and were no less 
favourites with my mother and aunt; whilst the 
children of the family, particularly the two little 
girls, who did not go to school like their brothers, 
but were always at home, thought that there could 
not be in the wide world two other people to be 
compared with them, and to this day I think they 
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were right. Not only was John Leech so delightfully 
humorous and clever an artist, but he was gifted with 
a most kindly and gentle nature—too sensitive a one, 
I am afraid, for this rough world, for he was nervous 
and shy to a degree that must have rendered his life 
at times a misery to himself and others, the slightest 
sound in the house where he was working rousing 
him to an irritability so great as to cause him much 
sorrow and remorse after the fit was over. He was 
exceedingly witty, seeing always the humorous side 
of things, although the melancholy of his delicate, 
handsome face and curiously pale blue eyes, with 
their black lashes, suggested a very thoughtful and 
perhaps too self-engrossed a nature. Mrs. Leech was 
the embodiment of all that is most lovely, gentle, 
and feminine. She had the rich clustering hair and 
dark smiling eyes, the small mouth, and pretty slight 
plump figure that were immortalised in “ Punch” 
week after week, and was always dressed with a 
simple care and elegance entirely in character with 
her dainty beauty. My father’s two little daughters 
used to gaze at her for minutes together in rapt 
admiration, and when this vision of grace and loveli- 
ness descended from the pedestal on which they had 
placed her, and interested herself in the making of 
their dolls’ frocks and millinery, their admiring love 
knew no bounds. Mr. and Mrs. Leech travelled a 
good deal with my mother and father, and I can 
remember some most happy holidays we all spent 
together. 

It was in 1854 that my father first met Frederic 
Leighton, who was then at work upon his picture 
“ Cimabue’s Madonna carried in Procession through 
the Streets of Florence.” He was at once struck 
not only at the cleverness displayed by Leighton in 
his art, but with the knowledge he possessed of 
literature, and the extraordinary versatility he showed 
in speaking on all the subjects that came under dis- 
cussion, and he was also greatly taken by the courtly 
manner and handsome looks of the young man. A 
few years later, after hearing Leighton speak at a 
dinner given at the Arts Club, my father was so 
greatly impressed by the beauty and eloquence of his 
speech that he returned home saying that Frederic 
Leighton must unavoidably become President of the 
Royal Academy, so completely was he equipped by 
nature and education for the holding of that dis- 
tinguished position. ‘The same prediction was made 
by Mr. Thackeray, and they seem to have had 
an equal appreciation of the great gifts so lavishly 
bestowed upon the young painter. 

The two little pictures of cottage interiors, one of 
which is here presented, have the interest attached to 
them of having been in my father’s possession before 
and ever since I can remember anything. They are not 
remarkable as works of art, but have a simple charm 
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for which no doubt my father liked them. They 
were painted by an artist named Mclan, whom I 
always heard described when I was a child as “the 
wild Highlander,” and of whom I had a secret dread, 
lest he might suddenly appear and carry us all off— 
willing or unwilling—to his mountain home.* I 
didn’t know where that home was, but I did know 
that he had once sent from it, as a present to my 
father, a magnificent eagle. It was a most em- 
barrassing gift, for after the first burst of enthusiasm 
consequent upon seeing the beautiful bird had 
subsided, my father had no idea what to do with 
him. At last he decided upon having a perch and a 
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sort ot shelter made for his guest under the big pear 
tree in our garden, and a long chain was attached to 
one of the bird’s claws so as to give him plenty of 
rope to escape from the cats, which my father thought 
might attack him. After a day or so the bird refused 


* Robert Ronald MclIan, A.R.S.A., who was born in 1803 
and died at Hampstead in 1856, is still popular in the High- 
lands from the engravings of his pictures. He was at first an 
actor, and played at Drury Lane. Among his better known 
pictures are ‘The Battle of Culloden” and “A Highland 
Feud” (robbing an eagle’s nest-—perhaps Dickens’ eagle's 
nest) ; and in 1853 he exhibited his most ambitious picture 
—‘‘An Encounter in Upper Canada,” a blood-curdling repre- 
sentation of the Clan Fraser fighting against great odds the 
French and American Indians. He was elected Associate of 
the Scottish Academy in 1852. He came to London, where he 
was an exhibitor between the years 1835 and 1857. According 
to Mr. Graves’ ‘‘ Dictionary” he contributed thirteen pictures 
to the Royal Academy, thirteen to the British Institution, 
thirteen to the Society of British Artists, and twenty-four to 
other galleries. For other particulars see Redgrave’s “ Dictionary 
of Artists of the British School " (G. Bell & Sons), and Brydall’s 
“Art in Scotland” (W. Blackwood & Sons).—THE EpITorR, 








all food, the plumpest mice and other delicacies of the 
kind failing to tempt his appetite, and it was plain 
to see that he was breaking his heart in that sooty 
London garden. The situation now became a tragic 
one ; my father felt that he was keeping a poor 
prisoner who was pining away from grief, and became 
himself quite ill and melancholy. It was in vain 
that the little girls trotted down from their nursery 
with pieces of bread and jam and lumps of sugar as 
offerings likely to awaken in the “ King of birds” a 
more fitting appreciation of his surroundings. The 
eagle would not turn his proud head in their direc- 
tion, but kept his inscrutable eyes fixed upon some 
far distant spot, where no doubt 
he still saw the blue mists rising 
about the mountain home of Mclan. 
At this time, and when matters 
seemed to be quite desperate, Sir 
Edwin Landseer offered to take the 
bird, and there was general rejoic- 
ing in the family when our poor 
captive was removed from Devon- 
shire Terrace. 

My father’s affection and re- 
gard for Marcus Stone began when 
the painter was a boy, and brought 
his designs and drawings to be criti- 
cised by my father. After the death 
of Mr. Frank Stone, Marcus came 
to Gad’s Hill during the summer 
holidays, and my father became 
greatly interested in him and in 
his work, which he thought most 
clever and promising. During the 
visits he afterwards paid us he 
: made many water-colour and oil 
portraits of the young people of the house, and 
generously presented them to their father, who was 
always proud and delighted to give them the best 
places on his walls, and to predict a great future 
for the young man in whose companionship he took 
so great a pleasure. He and his sister Ellen, of 
whom and of whose work my father was also very 
fond, their sister Bertha, now Mrs. Sterling, and 
their brother, Mr. Arthur Stone, were ever welcome 
guests at Gad’s Hill, and the days they passed there 
were very merry ones, to be affectionately remem- 
bered by us all. 

Mr. Luke Fildes was introduced to~my father by 
Millais, who greatly admired his black-and-white work 
and proposed him as the illustrator to “ Edwin Drood,” 
my father’s last and unfinished book. Mr. Fildes was 
at that time very young, with the frank ingenuous 
nature that has always endeared him to his friends. 
He had also a keen sense of humour, and my father 
found him so sympathetic that he looked forward 
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with pleasure to his help. Mr. Fildes had already 
begun his illustrations and was to have come to Gad’s 
Hill and be introduced to the scenes that were after- 
wards to figure in the story of “ Edwin Drood,” when 
my father’s sudden death put an end to the pleasant 
days they had hoped to pass together. 

As the greater part of my father’s literary career 
and much of the happiness of his life began with his 
friendship for Maclise, so his last days were connected 
with his memory, and the two friends died in the same 
year and within a few months of one another. My 
father had been somewhat out of health in the spring 
of 1870, when the death of Maclise came upon him 
as a severe blow. He had promised, however, to 
attend the Royal Academy banquet, but on the day 
it was to take place felt so unwell as to be obliged 
to beg Sir Charles Eastlake (the President) not to call 
upon him for a speech. He sat through the long 
dinner, and after it was over, listened to those who 


one after another made allusions to the death of 
Maclise. But he felt that there was still something 
left unsaid, so he hurriedly sent a scribbled note 
round to Sir Charles in the chair, telling him that 
he had altered his mind and would like to say a 
few words. He spoke—and although his speech was 
not a long one, he expressed in it all he was feeling 
for his old friend, whose work and genius he described 
in eloquent terms. The words came from his lips, 
I have been told, as though he were inspired by 
his subject, and after the sound of his voice died 
away, there was for a few instants a great silence 
in the room, then all the artists and other guests 
present crowded round him, thanking and congratu- 
lating him. 

My father left London soon after that evening and 
returned to Gad’s Hill Place, where on the gth June, 
1870, and after a very brief illness, he passed quietly 
away. Kate PERUGINI. 
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which is at present holding its seventh exhibi- 
tion (now triennial) at the New Gallery was 
founded by certain members of the Art Workers’ 


| is now some sixteen years since the Society 


Guild. They were no secessionists, but rather a group 


from within, who organised themselves for a specific 
purpose that did not happen to fall within the scope 
of the original Guild. 

The position maintained by the promoters of the 
new scheme was that the so-called minor or acces- 
sory arts merit serious and attentive recognition, and 
that every individual who, whether as designer or 
executant, contributes to produce any such artistic 
object, ought to have the credit of his or her work, 
instead of merging all identity in the impersonal 
aggregate of a firm or company. 

These claims, novel and even startling as they 
may have been at the outset, time has abundantly 
vindicated. Nay, so complete is the change which has 
taken place in popular esteem, and so widespread the 
acceptance of the movement in principle, that re- 
sponsible bodies like the County Council have taken 
it up and established their own schools of arts and 
crafts ; and, in general, facilities for technical instruc- 
tion now exist such as were undreamt of by a former 
generation. 


As a consequence of the vogue of arts and crafts 
it is not unusual for well-disposed but injudicious 
persons of position in remote country districts, after 
having taken, while in London, a desultory course of 
lessons in wood-carving or repoussé, bent iron or poker 
work, to inaugurate and direct classes for the same 
industry in their own neighbourhood. They provide 
the funds for the requisite tools and materials, and 
they devote a deal of time to teaching their rustic 
pupils, but it often happens that, beyond the generous 
motive that prompted them, the undertaking scarcely 
merits any further recognition. And when, as is 
their wont, after a while they invite someone, whose 
name is well known in connection with arts and 
crafts, to come down and inspect the work produced, 
and to deliver an address in support of it, the un- 
fortunate visitor is at his wits’ end to discover how 
to tell the honest truth without inflicting pain, and 
without seeming to countenance what is pitifully bad 
from the artist’s point of view, and is yet the out- 
come of the most excellent intentions. And so he 
cannot be blamed when the conviction is forced upon 
him that the cause he loves would fare better were 
it less patronised by benevolent dilettanti, and but 
for all sorts of incompetent people having found out 
that there is no surer way to attract the notice of 
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DECORATIVE FRIEZE PANEL—“THE FOREST.” 


DESIGNED AND PAINTED BY HEYWOOD SUMNER. 


the public than to label oneself a “ craftsman,’ 
one’s wares “ decorative art.” 

It is a condition of things indeed fraught with 
danger, and the abuse is increasing so alarmingly that 


I have actually heard 
of the doubt being 
suggested among some 
senior members of the 
Society who have 
watched and directed 
the movement from its 
beginnings, as t 
whether, the definite 
object, for which they 
were called together, 
being achieved, and cir- 
cumstances being quite 
altered, the moment 
has not arrived when 
they would best serve 
the interests of art by 
ceasing to exist as a 
corporate body. 

It sounds, perhaps, 
at first an extraordinary 
proposition. Yet when 
one reflects on the 
artistic enormities that 
are being perpetrated 
day after day by  in- 
efficient @nd_ irrespon- 
sible persons—not to 
mention the more culp- 
able conduct of some 
‘who know better, yet 
trade on the ignorance 
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> and of the public—and how the name and prestige ot 
the Arts and Crafts Society is invoked as sanction- 
ing these same things, one does not see how else 
the body, which is admittedly powerless to prevent, 


can so effectually and 
officially disavow them 
as by _ extinguishing 
itself. 

Such a_ measure, 
supposing it were de- 
cided on, would have 
to take place in no 
informal fashion, the 
Society issuing a fare- 
well manifesto reca- 
pitulating its aims, the 
chief features of the 
work it has accom- 
plished, and lastly its 
motives for declaring 
itself at an end. As 
long as the Society pre- 
serves its existence, and 
holds periodical exhi- 
bitions, the example of 
its operations cannot 
fail to excite the emu- 
lation of a host of in- 
ferior imitators. And 
so the standard of art 
is liable to be lowered, 
rather than raised, 
throughout the country, 
and the whole move- 
ment brought into dis- 
repute. And all the 
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while that this goes on unchecked the Society itself 
cannot escape sharing some measure of responsi- 
bility. But the Society once dissolved would no 
longer afford the support which the aforenamed 
enormities pretend to derive from it, and one would 
hope that the ephemeral craze would perish of sheer 
inanition, leaving for residuum only whatsoever of 
good, vital, and permanent may be mixed up with 
it. The problem is one which may not perhaps be 
urgent enough to require the immediate attention 
of the Society, but that it will have to be faced 
sooner or later is manifest to everyone who cares to 
observe the signs of the times. 

It is a thankless rdle to be perpetually /audator 
temporis acti, nor have I any desire to fill it. Never- 
theless, one cannot but feel gravely apprehensive of the 
future, lest that disastrous epidemic, so-called the “ New 
Art,” which has already ravaged the length and breadth 
of the continent of Europe, should become acclimatised 
amongst ourselves. Hitherto our British stolidity and 
self-sufficiency have saved us as a nation from this 
foreign contagion ; notwithstanding, certain signs of 


its presence indicate that here and there some 
unfortunate has become infected with the insidious 
disease. 

Among the safest prophylacteries with which the 
artist should prepare himself are the study of archi- 
tecture, with an intimate knowledge of historic styles, 
and also the study of the human form with a view 
to cultivating the sense of physical beauty; since 
that is the standard of all lines of beauty in line and 
composition. 

The appreciation of physical beauty is not nearly 
so usual among artists as one might suppose; and, 
strangely enough, those of the decorative school, as 
contrasted with the Academic, have sometimes been 
the most defective in this regard. Thus, of prominent 
pre-Raphaelites, though Rossetti had an exceptionally 
fine and sensuous conception of personal beauty, neither 
Holman Hunt shows it, nor did Millais—at any rate, 
until after he had forsaken his former high ideals to fol- 
low the track of popularity and conventionality. One 
has only to contrast an early work of his, produced 
under pre-Raphaelite auspices, such as Lorenzo, at table 
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that he had so great a detestation of any approach to 
the foppish Adonis type that he systematically sought 
the opposite extreme. I reminded him that in the 
work of Burne-Jones (of whom I knew him to be a 
fervent admirer) there are plenty of instances cf 
physical beauty, remote enough from the Adonis 
variety, to prove that one may easily eschew the latter 
without any recourse to the ugly. It may sincerely 
be hoped that the artist, who admitted the justice of 
the criticism, will act upon it in the future, for I am 
persuaded that constant dwelling on ugly types must 
eventually blunt all the esthetic faculties ; whereas 
the more perfect the standard of masculine beauty an 
artist can keep before him (since man is the noblest 
object in all creation), so much the more does it con- 
duce to that refinement and elevation which should be 
the aim of every work of art. 

Coming now to Walter Crane, if that dominant 
quality were sought which characterises his design, 
there need be no hesitation in singling out his sense of 
beauty of line in the human form. He is par excellence 
a delineator of the human figure, whether it be in 
painting and illustration, which, as he intended to em- 
phasise by his recent exhibition at the Doré Gallery, 
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Designed sy C. F. A. VOYSEY. 


with Isabella and her brothers, with later work of the 
category of “Bubbles,” for example, to perceive the 
difference between the two. The former, a marvel of 
poetic imagination and scholarly care, is yet without 
any apparent sense of beauty whatsoever. ‘The latter 
displays a keen perception of physical grace, but is, 
however, absolutely uninspired. 

Burne-Jones was pre-eminent for the exquisite 
type of physical beauty he evolved; as for Morris, 
I do not doubt that he appreciated its charm to the 
full, but he so seldom allowed himself to give it 
expression in delineation of the human form that 
one has not sufficient data to pronounce conclusively 
on the subject. 

The influence of Burne-Jones is nowhere more 
patently embodied than in the Birmingham group of 
artists. But in the work of some of them I have been 
struck by the almost total absence of physical beauty, 
particularly in the case of the male figures. Not only 
do these artists not idealise, but they seem to me to 
select the very plainest types of men for models. One CHAIR, 
artist, to whom I complained of this defect, avowed besioneo ev c. F. A. VOYSEY 
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comprised the human form, in the ornamental 
treatment of which it would be difficult to find 
his rival. 

Some recent work of Mr. Crane’s, in the way 
of printed textiles, exhibits yet further his won- 
derful facility for adapting the lines of the human 
form to the purposes of decoration. One example 
introduces the Winds in human shape, with old- 
world ships against a background of waves ; another 
is a characteristic design of lily plants between 
winged female figures ; while the main features of 
the third are armed knights upon a tented field. 

A motif not dissimilar, though of course the 

: individuality of the artist makes his rendering alto- 
gether distinctive, affords Mr. W. J. Neatby the 
basis of his “Tourney ” design of a set of modelled 
and coloured tiles for the surround of a fire ‘grate. 





CARVED AND GILT MIRROR 
FRAME. 
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he considers his proper 
and original ‘métier, or 
whether in applied decora- 
tion. Mr. Crane has been 
for so many years past 
identified with the Arts 
and Crafts movement, not 
only as friend and associate 
of designers, but as being 
himself a designer, that one 
needs to remember how 
that in his case applied or- 
nament, as a branch of art 
quite distinct from the pic- 
torial, was an afterthought, 
adopted by request rather 
than by his own initiative. 
The occasion was in the 
year 1874, when Mr. Met- 
ford Warner, the head of 
a well-known firm of paper- 
stainers, approached the 

artist with the request that 

he would provide them a 

drawing designed expressly 

for wall-paper. This’ was 

practically how Mr. Crane 
began. From that date 
onward, though his wall- 


noe ee in mnroentee ememmcte 


paper designs have been 
based for the most part on 


vegetable forms, like the 
THE “BLANDFORD” FIREPLACE AND MANTEL. 


latest, the “ Orange,” no 
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WRITING CABINET IN EBONY WITH HOLLY WOOD INLAY. 


Desianeo sy C. R. ASHBEE. 


The same artist’s “Heart ot the Rose” cartoon, 
modelled in plaster and partly gilt and coloured, forms 
a handsome decoration for a chimney-piece. ‘The 
fantastic treatment of the throne in the middle, half 
floral, half architectural, is as charming as it is original. 
The “Blandford” fireplace and mantel, designed, 
as also were Mr. Neatby’s works above named, for 
Messrs, Teale and Somers, is by Mr. A. Harold 
Smith. This artist, specially adept at metal work 
design, has provided, as a surround to the grate, a 
large surface of sheet-copper, enriched with medallions 
of blue and green enamel, and, in addition, all the 
metal fittings in keeping with the style and character 
of the whole. The woodwork of fumed oak is so 
ingeniously planned, with the overmantel breast 
brought almost as far forward as the frant edge of 
the mantelshelf, that it produces a sufficient im- 
pression of depth and substance, without, however, 
that of being unduly massive or heavy. It should be 
observed that in the reproduction the false perspective 
of photography exaggerates the proportions of the pro- 
jecting hearth and metal curbing round its outer rim. 


Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
panel, “The Forest,” forms the 
wall-frieze above a chimney- 
piece. It is an admirable in- 
stance of that delicate and orna- 
mental interpretation of landscape 
in which the artist excels. ‘The 
composition is set, moreover, in 
a frame specially designed by 
Mr. Sumner to carry out the 
scheme of decoration. ‘There is 
no deep carving, but at intervals 
sprays of foliage, in fine incised 
outline, serve to relieve the 
monotony of the surface. The 
gilding glows with the rich lustre 
which is not to be obtained ex- 
cept by means of the old method 
described by Cennino Cennini. 

The same method of gilding 
is adopted also in the case of 
Mr. Joseph Southall’s casket, 
which has three cedar drawers 
to contain prints or drawings. 
Certain parts of the exterior are 
purposely left only in their coat 
of warm red Armenian bole with- 
out gilding over it. The work 
of gilding was executed by Miss 
Baker, Mr. Southall himself carry- 
ing out the modelling and the 
painting. The top has a floral 
scroll with a reclining figure, all 
outlined in black on the gold ; 
the back has a conventional pattern similarly treated, 
and the two end panels, in gesso gilt, severally repre- 
sent Theseus slaying the Minotaur, and Ariadne 
deserted in Naxos. But the most important is the 
front panel, the subject of which is Ariadne (behind 
whom stands her sister Phoedra) giving Theseus a 
clue for the labyrinth. No black and white rendering 
can convey any idea of the extraordinary brilliance 
and minuteness of the painting, which, but for its 
scale, might be illumination. It is executed in 
tempera, a process to which Mr. Southall has devoted 
an immense amount of research. Fifteen years has 
he been patiently experimenting and testing, so as to 
ascertain the best method of priming and preparing 
the ground for the subsequent gilding or painting. 
No wonder, then, that he has attained to be the fore- 
most of living authorities on the subject. Mr. 
Southall has also busied himself with producing several 
beautiful portraits and fancy figures in miniature 
upon vellum, remarkable for dainty finish, even to the 
ornament painted on the reverse. 


Anyone acquainted with Mr. C. F. A. Voysey’s 
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art will, without difficulty, 
identify this artist’s circular 
mirror-frame by the characteristic 
crowns and hearts carved upon 
it. The hearts forming convex 
medallions in relief light up in 
pleasant contrast to the more 
broken surface of the spaces that! 
intervene. The gilding is carried 
out in a way that some artists 
undoubtedly prefer to Cennini’s ; 
that is, without gesso priming, 
direct on to the wood, so that 
the grain shows through the gold 
leaf. 

In furniture, Mr. Voysey en- 
deavours to pay attention to 
structural requirements rather 


than to adventitious decoration. . 


Therefore, the chairs from his 
design might at first sight ap- 
pear too rigid and severe to 
commend themselves to all until, 
on analysis, one realises the sound 
architectonic principle on which 
they are framed. There is, in- 
deed, no show of ornament in 


A CHESS TABLE. 


Desianeo sy J. R. IRESON. 





TOP OF THE CHESS TABLE WHEN CLOSED, SHOWING INLAY PANELS. 
DesiGneD BY BERNARD SLEIGH. 








either instance, unless we reckon as such the heart- 
shaped perforation in the back of the rush-seated chair. 
On the other hand, when he has to deal with flat 
ornament, Mr. Voysey gives rein to his fancy ; and 
how prodigal and inventive that is, his quaint panor- 
amic design amply testifies. This cartoon is, by the 
intention of the artist himself, executed as a rug, 
although in my judgment it is more properly suited for 
hanging in an upright position, like Arras tapestry, for 
example. In the way of repeated ornament the 
“Syracuse” wall paper, manufactured by Messrs. 
Essex & Co., appeals to me as one of the most striking 
and ingenious ever produced, even by the dexterous pencil 
of Mr.;Voysey. The entire effect is cleverly managed 
by the interchange of masses of dark and light in 
silhouette, without the aid of any defining outline, 
save in the vein and leaf at the back of the bird’s leg. 
This small detail is the only inconsistency that has been 
suffered to creep into what is otherwise a perfect work 
of its kind. This fine design may be commended to 
the attention of students and pattern-makers. 

Another furniture designer, an architect like Mr. 
Voysey, and, like him, imbued with a sensibility of 
the paramount importance of a simple and thorough 
constructional basis, is Mr. C. R. Ashbee, who, how- 
ever, owing to his absorbing sympathy with what he 
calls the “ workshop point of view,” is inclined to set 
greater store by qualities of technical finish and 
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“THE HEART OF THE ROSE” 
COLOURED PLASTER PANEL. 


By W. J. NEATBY. 
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elaboration, over and above those of essential structure. 
His sumptuous ebony writing-bureau, inlaid with holly 
wood and fitted with mounts of silver-plated metal, is 
a case in point. It isa choice and costly specimen of 
the cabinet-maker’s skill, the culminating effect being 
due to the scarlet lions on which the legs rest ; but I 
am not altogether satisfied that this is the kind of 
magnificence one wants to see adopted as the standard 
type of excellence in modern furniture. After all, 
however, this is but one unit among the hundred 
others of all varieties of handicraft that Mr. Ashbee 
and the guild he presides over produce. He has 
founded and, in spite of the competitive system with 
its machinery and its shoddy, still conducts such 
splendid work that I feel it is almost like failing in 
generosity to criticise this or that detail. 

It is matter for earnest congratulation that the 
Guild of Handicraft has removed from the sordid 
environment of the Mile End Road to so wholesome 
and picturesque a spot as is their new home at Chipping 
Campden. Doubtless, the Guild has now taken a fresh 
lease of life, and it is to be hoped that the migration, 
safely accomplished, may augur a bright and prosperous 
future in store for one and all connected with it. 

Yet another craftsman of no mean gifts is Mr. 
Bernard Sleigh, who, from having begun in the 
Birmingham School as a black and white draughtsman 
and wood engraver, has developed into a decorative 
painter, an artist in stained glass, and also, as the 
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chess-table here illustrated is witness, of the beautiful 
craft of inlaying. The capabilities of the various 
choice woods, beside the ordinary ones available, such 
as ebony, tulip, rose, satin, lace, redwood and many 


‘ more besides, are vast enough of themselves ; but if to 


these be added mother-of-pearl, green shell, ivory, 
malachite, lapis lazuli, and other coloured stones and 
marbles, as well as metals, the range of possibilities is 
enormously extended. Mr. Sleigh does not invariably 
adopt the usual practice of inlaying with thin veneers. 
By preference he employs (as is notably the case in a 
triptych, with the crucifixion in the middle compart- 
ment, and an attendant figure in either wing) slabs of 
wood an eighth of an inch in thickness, laid on and 
then planed down to the requisite level, the outlines 
being graved with a V tool and filled in with a coloured 
composition. The chess-table, in fumed oak and 
maple, with armour-bright iron fittings, was designed 
by Mr. J. R. Ireson. As will be seen from the 
accompanying illustration, it is made to fold and open 
out on the principle of a gate-legged table. If solid, 
perhaps, beyond the absolute requirement of a chess- 
table, it is yet a very handsome and striking piece of 
furniture. The inlay, designed by Mr. Sleigh, is the 
joint work of himself and Mrs. Sleigh. ‘The chequered 
board itself is executed in mother-of-pearl with ebony, 
while the two leaves, as seen when the chess-table is 
closed, are decorated with wood inlay panels of figures 
representative of the several pieces in the game. 
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STRANG. 


PART I.—FIGURE-SUBJECTS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


CLERK in the office of a great firm of ship- 
A builders on the Clyde was threatened with 
the fate of the Idle Apprentice. His duty 

was to check and copy invoices and other 
commercial documents, his pleasure to sketch Dum- 
barton Castle out of the window. When he should 
have been concentrating his attention on three-inch 
lead pipes, as described in “specifications,” he was 
drawing squirrels in the margin, and wondering what it 
would be like to have nothing to do all day but draw. 
This clerk was William Strang, and Messrs. William 
Denny and Brothers no longer have his assistance, 
but must construct their best turbine boats without him. 
Mr. Strang was born in February, 1859, at Dum- 


barton, where his father was one of the principal 
builders, and his ambition was to be a sailor or an 
artist. Should he go to sea in the orthodox way 
or become an artist? In the end he was sent to a 
Glasgow shipowner and amateur painter, who was to be 
the arbiter of his destiny. The shipowner gave him 
an early etching by Mr. Ernest George to copy, and 
when the drawing was made the rest followed as a 
matter of course, and all idea of the sea as a profession 
was given up. ‘The new patron gave his young friend 
a guinea, and reported so favourably upon the drawing 
that Strang was despatched forthwith to the Slade 
School in London, and maintained there till he could 
keep himselt. 
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He spent six years under Mr. Legros (after three 
months with Sir Edward Poynter), and there learnt 
what he knows, winning medals for drawing and 
painting. No one who has studied his work, great 
and original as it is, can fail to notice the influence 
of his master, who could communicate something to 
those endowed with the faculty of learning. During 
his last year he took the etching class, and taught 
under the professor, helping in the biting, printing, 
etc., and so acquired the great technical skill which 
seems to have become a second nature. Few who 
etch can print their own work really well, and 
probably no etcher of the first rank prints his plates 
more successfully than Mr. Strang. Now that print- 
ing has become a separate art, most etchers are 
content to leave it to the printers, who, in their 
turn, not unnaturally regard themselves, like organ- 
blowers, as indispensable. Mr. Goulding, facile prin- 
ceps, printed the proofs shown here. 

Mr. Strang married in 1885, and is the father of a 
Slade student, but he is still regarded by newspaper 
critics as one of our rising young men. It is, perhaps, 
therefore, not generally known that in addition to oil- 
paintings, drawings, woodcuts, lithographs, and black 
and white illustrations, to say nothing of tales and 


poems, he has executed 520 metal plates. Such 
a record is indeed amazing to anybody who has ever 
had the patience and hardihood to execute one. The 
books which have been enriched by means of Mr. 
Strang’s etchings, taken more or less in chronological 
order, are the following: “ Aiken Drum,” a Scotch 
ballad (7); Burns (9); “ Pilgrim’s Progress” (14) ; 
“Death and the Ploughman’s Wife,” an original 
ballad (11); Lessing’s ‘“ Nathan the Wise” (8) ; 
Monkhouse’s “Christ on the Hill” (9); “ Paradise 
Lost” (12) ; “The Ancient Mariner” (13) ; Singer’s 
“ Printing ” (6) ; Miss Sargent’s “ Ballads” (6); Mr. 
Binyon’s “ Bruges” (10) ; Mr. Kipling’s Short Stories 
(30); “The Compleat Angler” (10), and “ Don 
Quixote” (30). But besides these plates in books, there 
are others too numerous to mention. ‘There are half- 
a-dozen figure studies which. were published in the 
“Portfolio,” and about the same number contained in 
a series called “ English Etchings,” and a large number 
which have from time to time been exhibited in private 
exhibitions, and in the Galleries of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers. 

Some portraits which were reproduced by photo- 
lithography in the “ Court and Society Review ” from 
chalk drawings are well known, that of R. L. Stevenson 
being perhaps the one now most desired. ‘This reminds 
me that Mr. Strang also etched a portrait of Stevenson, 
which was published in “ Vailima Letters” at a later 
date. An article might easily be written upon the 
etched portraits alone. The one here reproduced of 
Mr. Robert Bridges is among the best, although it is 
not superior to those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Lord Lindley, amongst others, or to those in which 
the etcher has at various times imitated Rembrandt by 
practising on himself as a model. If he had never 
done anything else he would have earned a fame which 
many have sought in vain by his forcible presentment 
of such heads as those of Herr von Seidlitz, Mr. W. 
Sharp, Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, and Mr. J. B. Clark among men, and among 
women Mrs. Macgregor, which reminds us more of 
Rembrandt than Legros, and Mrs. Liebreich. 

The heads are drawn first in pencil or silver point, 
and the etchings are executed afterwards upon the 
copper. They do not always, perhaps, catch the like- 
ness with the accuracy of a camera, but as examples of 
what can be done by the purest line, occasionally 
assisted by the addition of the dots so skilfully used by 
Van Dyck, they stand alone in contemporary etching. 
There is nothing weak or trivial about them, and the 
subjects seem ennobled by a natural dignity. They 
show character, and they are all pictures. ‘Those who 
say that Mr. Strang draws only ugly things, having 
seen, perhaps, only such terrible plates as the “ Despair,” 
here reproduced, which compels a feeling of horror, 
should study his portraits. ‘These ought to be collected 
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some day into an exhibition by themselves. And they 
should study, too, his landscapes, which will be dis- 
cussed separately next month, 

It would be proper in this place to mention a 
portrait of the Sire de Maltétroit, one of four un- 
published plates intended to illustrate Stevenson’s 
shorter stories, because the qualities which have con- 
tributed to its success are just those which enable an 
artist to draw a splendid and enduring portrait. In 
this plate we see the technical skill, the gift of ab- 
straction, and the genius of analysis fully exemplified, 
because we know the Sire de Maltétroit, and we see 
him in a flash as he must have looked when he heard 
his great door clang behind Denis de Beaulieu, and at 
the same time the “hurried gabbling as of prayer from 
behind the arras.” Only “a little old gentleman in 
a fur tippet ;” but “greedy, brutal, and dangerous.” 
Illustration can no farther go. 

Of the etchings which are here reproduced, the 
earliest is called ‘ Manoah’s Offering,” and it is 
chosen to show Mr. Strang’s early mastery over the 
difficulties of pure etching in subjects which leave 
nothing to chance, and also to contrast its method 
with the looser, ampler, more mature and assured style 
of later days. 

Technically it is perfect, and the scheme 
of illumination and weird impressiveness is 
quite successful, but it is also interesting as 
showing the humorous determination of the 
artist. His humour, though often mistaken 
by his critics, is at times irrepressible, and his 
determination and independence are as great. 
This plate was a commission, and the pub- 
lisher insisted on the angel having wings. 
The angel is still without visible wings, and 
the plate was rejected. It is, however, a 
fine etching, and there are very few men 
now living who could have imagined and 
produced it. The same may be said of 
another Biblical plate, published long ago, 
and still to be bought in the print state for 
a trifling sum, “The Prodigal Son.” If art 
had lost Mr. Strang when he published this 
etching it would have found a place in every 
great collection in the world. The etcher 
himself acknowledges a great debt to Legros 
and Rembrandt, but this example owes much 
to Direr. : 

The influence of Rembrandt is seen in 
such etchings as “ The Lame Beggar,” where 
the subject, not the workmanship, is clearly 
that of the Dutch etcher, and in the intricate 
and masterly “Taking Down from the Cross ;” 
that of Legros is seen in many, such as, for 


not have disdained to own “ The Convoy,” a mezzo- 
tint over line, which breathes the spirit of Barbizon. 
But before the reverberation of these great names 
has died away I hasten to add that, from his Slade 
days, Mr. Strang’s work has been chiefly remarkable 
for its originality ; it is only his sympathy with what, 
though eternally great in art, is also superficially in- 
dividual, that makes him follow out a lane of thought 
in the country of another master. He has been com- 
pared to many masters (if not all), and is not above 
learning from anybody and everybody, from Michael 
Angelo to Goya ; every plate is a fresh inspiration and 
a light-hearted experiment in the unknown. ‘Those 
who have studied chemistry know that the success 
of experiments is not wholly fortuitous. 

I spoke of Mr. Strang as a humorist, and am now 
insisting on his originality ; in this connection I am sorry 
not to be able to find space for a plate called “ Monks 
Praying,” a scene in the Certosa Monastery at Florence. 
The subject hardly sounds like one fit for the exercise 
of humour, or the display of originality, but its treat- 
ment, which is not in any way irreverent, recalls it to 
my memory as an example illustrating both the afore- 
mentioned points. —Two monks are half seated on 
uncomfortable little perches on either side of the 
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“The Top of the Hill;” and Millet would 
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picture, and a third is approaching to fill the vacant 
place between them. The composition is so natural 
that it seems undesigned, and the attitude of all three 
figures is pregnant with a world of hidden meaning. 
The large and crowded plate here reproduced, 
“The Taking Down from the Cross,” requires little 
description, as it speaks for itself. It is frankly redolent 
of the spirit of Rembrandt, and challenges comparison 
with his masterpieces, none of which it resembles, 
except in this, that underlying its wealth of detail is the 
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inspired by a false ideal, nor is it, when viewed in 
the right aspect, an example of misused power. It is 
simply one of the numerous expressions of a versatile 
mind, as sympathetic with poverty as that of a Gorky 
or a Tolstoi, and more reticent. It pierces the moral 
consciousness of the observer as sharply as a human 
cry, and as a manifestation of sheer force it would 
be difficult to find its superior. 

The same criticism applies in a different degree 
to the Kipling series. Mr. Strang executed thirty 
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simplicity of arrangement which distinguishes the work 
of both artists. It is as daring as it is successful. 
The same facility of drawing and composition appears 
in it as in the Kipling series and others from which it 
so widely differs, and the atmosphere is one of historical 
dignity. 

“ Despair,” on the other hand, is at the opposite 
end of the scale. It grips you by the throat. It is 
poignant, distressing, horrible. If it had been ex- 
hibited in London as the work of a modern French 
artist, a Degas or a Manet, it would have been the 
talk of the studios. It is given here as an example 
of that side of Mr. Strang’s art which has caused 
unfavourable comment when misunderstood. It is not 


plates in illustration ot Mr. Kipling’s writings, and 
objection may be made to several of these that the 
subjects chosen are scarcely fitted for pictorial treat- 
ment. They are too horrible. The interest they 
excite is, however, shown by the fact that the whole 
edition was sold by the publishers without advertise- 
ment even by way of review. Detailed criticism is 
impossible, but it may be said that all the etchings 
show Mr. Strang’s power of grouping and facility in 
drawing his figures, and great cleverness in the use 
of masses of shade produced after the manner of Goya 
by aquatint. The elephants are delightful, and the 
“Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney ” is incandescent 
with humour. “Grouping” means, of course, com- 
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FROM THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG. 


position: what in a certain school of criticism is 
called “the pattern.” It is the quality which strikes 
you first in a picture, when you have passed beyond 
the ignorance of childhood which asks for the story, 
and the locality : it is perhaps the chief quality which 
makes the greatness of the immortals, and is sadly 
wanting in much modern work. It is not studied as 
it should be, and its fundamental value is not appre- 
ciated. 

In thinking of Mr. Strang as an illustrator we must 
regret that he wasted his energy on so unsympathetic 
a theme as “The Compleat Angler,” though his 
headings (which are not etchings) are fine, and his 
portraits of Walton and Cotton, especially the latter, are 
inimitable ; and we recall some of the classics which he 
above most men could treat adequately ; for instance, 
“ The Pilgrim’s Progress ” and “ Don Quixote.” For- 
tunately these have not been overlooked, and though 
the latter may be left to be described in another place, 
I cannot help observing here that the former series 
approaches perfection. Look at “ Christian and 
Hopeful in the Dungeon.” Mr. Strang has assimilated 
and reproduced the simple religious feeling of Bunyan 
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with consummate skill, and has filled in art the place 
occupied by the author in literature. Much the 
same criticism is true of the Kipling series. 

There remain two plates to be noticed, “ War” and 
“The Sieve Menders.” It is difficult to believe that 
they are the work of the same artist, and the same hand 
and brain, moreover, that produced the other illustra- 
tions in this paper. The first, as might be expected, 
shows good composition, and is interesting all over 
by reason of its detail. The little town again reminds 
us vaguely of Direr, the figure of Holbein. The 
hat gives a hint of Napoleonic genius, and the old- 
fashioned weapons on the ground lend a savour of 
elemental passions that belong to no date, but to all 
time. 

“The Sieve Menders” presents a great contrast. 
It is not a pure line etching, but a production of a 
different type: it is a sandgrain mezzotint over line, 
like the “ Manoah’s Offering” of an earlier day. It 
is etched first in strong line on copper; a fresh 
ground is then laid, and the sandpaper placed upon 
it under pressure from the printing press. The plate 
is then rebitten, and the roughened surface scraped. 
It cannot be burnished like an aquatint, as the bitten 
grain is too deep and strong. ‘The general arrange- 
ment of the picture and the simplicity of the forms 
accord well with the sombre quiet of evening light. 
Many of Mr. Strang’s plates show the same great 
qualities. In looking at those reproduced in this briet 
and necessarily disconnected survey of the subject, 
it must be remembered that they are but single spies 
from whole battalions. 
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THE VALE OF CLWYD. 


By DAVID COX 


OLD AND OTHER MASTERS 


NEXHAUSTED and inexhaustible, the vast 
treasure-house of Great Britain has been 
once more ransacked, so that masterpieces 
which have never before, or not for a long 

while, been publicly exhibited might be placed before 
the lover of art. Not all the exhibits are novelties ; 
not all of them can escape discussion as to their 
reputed authorship, and in certain cases their degree 
of excellence; but, even though the homogeneity 
of the exhibition has been sacrificed to a desire that 
six distinct sections should be organised, the result is 
one in which to rejoice. Never has the Royal 
Academy appealed to a wider taste. From Knossos 
to St. John’s Wood is a long stride, and long is the 
period of time between those artistic points—4,400 years 
or so. But the splendid results of Mr. Evans’s fruitful 
excavations in Crete, absorbing as is the interest of 
them, appeal rather to the antiquary and the art- 
archeologist than to the student of a more recent 
civilisation. 

As the main note of the exhibition is landscape, 
and as it is the pretty and pathetic custom of the 
Academy to exhibit at this season works by its 
members lately deceased, examples are displayed of the 
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art of Henry Moore, John Brett, Vicat Cole, and 


Ridley Corbet. Moore, with his magnificent seas, 
such as “ The Newhaven Packet,” ‘“ Summer-time at 
Sea,”- and “ Nearing the Needles,” and his masterly 
landscape “Glen Orchy,” stands well: his loose 
handling, following the Pre-Raphaelitism of his 
youth, gives a quality of power beside which the 
works of Vicat Cole (ill selected, it is true) make a 
lamentable exhibition of weakness. Similarly enough, 
John Brett, whose “ Norman Archipelago” is a note- 
worthy achievement, seems in most of his other 
canvases but a journeyman painter beside the poetic 
sentiment and tender colour of Ridley Corbet. This 
tribute to the dead is a graceful custom, but it con- 
stitutes a test that partakes of the severity of a human 
Last Judgment. This considerable collection com- 
prises the second section of the exhibition. 

The third is the promiscuous gathering of works by 
deceased British painters—interesting, but, except as to 
the landscapes, without special characteristics. Here we 
have Miller’s celebrated imitation of Constable, his 
brilliant “ Eel-Bucks at Goring,” on the back of which 
he has written, “Left as a sketch for some fool to 
finish and ruin.—W. M., 1843, Feb. 17.” Here, too, 
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is John Linnell’s most impressive version of “ Storm 
in Harvest.” ‘The artist painted this subject several 
times, it will be remembered, but in different sizes. 
The catalogue is in error in believing this picture to 
be identical with another, painted in the same year, 
entitled “A Coming Storm ;” that work was of a 
different measurement (51 x 65). It is interesting to 
pass on to David Cox’s celebrated “ Vale of Clwyd,” 
with its freshness and its breezes, its modest truth and its 
total absence of affectation ; it compares curiously with 
Miller’s “ Baggage Waggon ” and its childish arrange- 
ment of the soldiers. The “Sleeping Nymph and 
Satyrs,” the diploma picture of William Etty, in 
which the artist has been content to paint a subject 
a score of times repeated by leading masters, will 
reveal his power to the many who, forgetting his 
Edinburgh pictures, have only thought of him as an 
artist who commonly avoided vigour in his sensuous 
compositions. 

The portraiture is full of interest and beauty. 
A head of a man by William Dobson, the friend 
and successor of Van Dyck, is one of the subtlest 
things we have seen, alike in character and treatment, 
by this rather heavy-handed Briton, whom his master, 
Charles I, dubbed “The English Tintoret.” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds triumphs once more with the 
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beautiful “Countess of Powis,” lent by the present 
Earl. This admirable portrait, which seems even 
more charming than when it was seen in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1883, is in perfect condition ; 
and few would suspect the truth, even after a close 
examination, that the picture was painted originally 
without the hat, which after a time was added, 
The “ Mrs. Mordaunt ” is a highly interesting example 
of Sir Joshua’s Rembrandtesque exercises, an imitation 
which, as we know, was sometimes so close and so 
successful that some of his pictures in this style 
have actually passed for works of the older master. 
“Mrs. Pelham, feeding Chickens,” lent by Lord 
Yarborough, and only seen, we believe, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1883 since it was lent to 
the Royal Academy in 1875, is radiant as ever in its 
bright rendering of life; yet the figure and the land- 
scape are not wedded in harmony so complete as is 
usually the case in Sir Joshua’s out-of-door portraits, 
Two Romneys—portraits of the two daughters of the 
first Lord Clive—simple and exquisite types of 
grace, yet telling us nothing of the painter that was 
not known ‘before, appeal to us with that charm which 
is the distinguishing quality of his art. The Scottish 
painters are also represented. Allan Ramsay, with 
entirely characteristic portraits of the Earl and 
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By TINTORETTO 
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A ROAD NEAR A RIVER. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CUYP, 


Countess of Cavan, is represented in his more refined 
and brilliant phase. The work is charmingly simple, 
filled with light, yet with little concentration of illu- 
mination. The Sir Henry Raeburn isa study, otherwise 
simple, and nobly broad in handling, of Viscount Mel- 
ville, brilliant, yet so unaffected that the painter’s method 
is manifest to every observer. And finally is the cele- 
brated “Sir Walter Scott, Bart.,” by Sir J. Watson 
Gordon—a painter whose reputation is emerging from 
its eclipse since the recent exhibition of one or two of 
his portraits of singular subtlety in expression. 

The British school of landscape painting is ad- 
mirably represented. This is a special section—the 
fourth. It is an exhibition which may well arouse the 
patriotism of the visitor, even though one or two of the 
greater names be omitted. The position of Richard 
Wilson is made unmistakably clear. ‘The “Lake Scene,” 
which is said to have been sold for an absurdly small sum 
but a short while since, stands out as a masterpiece, 
though it is not so exquisite as the consummate “ Apollo 
and the Seasons” in the greatroom. Thealmost illusive 
secret of his charm may here be seen, and the artistry of 
the man who could render sunlight as pure and warm 
as Cuyp or Claude, and whose compositions are so 
admirable that they seem simple in their requisite sense 
of tenderness and repose. ‘The two fine landscapes by 


Peter De Wint, broad and solemn, lent by the artist’s 
grand-daughter, Miss ‘Tatlock, must impress the 
public powerfully with the knowledge that those who 
are familiar with the South Kensington Museum must 
already possess, that De Wint was as great a master 
in oil as he was in water-colour. The “ Landscape” 
(No. 5) is the better seen of the two, but both 
are remarkable for the outlook upon nature and the 
dignity of presentation. Constable is in great “force. 
His noble “ Leaping Horse,” the “ Opening the Lock” 
which belongs to the Royal Academy, the inferior 
and smaller version of the latter lent by Sir Charles 
Tennant (a picture which looks as if it had been 
finished by another hand) ; the brilliant “ Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge,” powerful in its horizontal lines, 
and flecked all over with its touches of sparkling 
light ; and, above all, his masterpiece called “ ‘The 
Rainbow ”—the wonderful view of Salisbury Cathedral 
—these comprise a group that triumphantly vindicates 
the position of Constable in European art. Turner, 
too, is shown in several of his many moods: in his 
early and sometimes grim humour, for example, 
as in “Boats Carrying out Anchors and Cables to 
Dutch Men-of-War in 1665” (1804), the solemn 
“ Harlech ” (1799), and “ The Fifth Plague of Egypt ” 
(1800) ; and again in the fairy-like “ Modern Italy ” 
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(1818), and the visionary “ Approach to Venice” 
(1844), with its touches of happy colour floating in 
an atmosphere of brilliant sunshine. ‘Going to 
Market,” by Gainsborough, lent by Lord Iveagh, looks 
as if it were designed for tapestry, and “The Fallen 
Tree” and the landscape representing a cottage at the 
edge of a wood, with figures and cattle, are repre- 
sentative enough. Reynolds, who loved to copy in 
turn all his favourite masters, is seen in the extremely 
clever imitation of Titian in the landscape lent by 
Mr. James Knowles. “The Farmyard,” by George 
Morland, from the collection of Mr. T. J. Barratt, is 
a typically good example ; and, among other masters, 
Cotman makes a great figure, not only with crome- 
like pictures, such as Sir Charles Tennant’s “ Heath 
Scene,” but with a startlingly fine piece of colour, 
representing “St. Malo” bathed in golden light. 
This picture, in which is clearly seen the artist’s 
water-colour manner, is one of the surprises of the 
exhibition. 

But the climax of the collection should be the 
supreme work of Veronese, “ Venus and Mars,” lent 
by Lord Wimborne. The conception and the treat- 
ment are perhaps more wonderful still than the execu- 
tion, perfect as that is. On one side of it hangs 
Lord Northbrook’s replica of the picture in the Doria 


Palace at Rome, called “Salome with the Head of 
St. John the Baptist.” The authorship of this repeti- 
tion is now tentatively ascribed “Pordenone or 
Titian.” Either of these is preferable to Passavant’s 
attribution to Giorgione, or Mindler’s to Sebastiano 
del Piombo, or Waagen’s to Catena ; Morelli believed 


the original to be an early Titian. Next to it is the 
magnificent and dramatic Tintoretto from Hampton 
Court Palace, “ Esther Fainting Before Ahasuerus,” 
the picture which Charles I bought, along with the 
Mantegnas and other masterpieces in the collection 
of the Duke of Mantua, and which, when the 
King’s collection was sold in 1650, was knocked 
down to a Mr. Smith for {120. The compa- 
nion picture—“* The Nine Muses in Olympus”— 
hangs as a pendant, the finer composition of the two, 
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and yet it was sold in 1651 for only a hundred 
pounds. 

Ignoring that strange “Van Dyck ”—the portrait 
of “Cardinal Rivarole” (a characteristic piece by an 
Italian master)—we have Lord Radnor’s exquisite 
“ Queen Henrietta Maria ” of Van Dyck, exquisite alike 
in sentiment, simplicity, grace, and refinement, and 
Rubens’ “ Anne of Austria ””—one of the fine things of 
the master. The head and bust of “ Elizabeth Brant” 
displays the painter’s wonderful mastery, his best colour 
and unsurpassable ease with the brush. The full- 
length “Cardinal,” by Guido Reni, is hard and ugly, 
almost repellent as a picture ; but, unattractive as it is 
in respect of nearly every charm that should render a 
picture pleasing, it is a fine technical performance. 
The “Nicholas Ruts,” by Rembrandt, the absurdly 
named “Fornarina,” by Sebastiano del Piombo, the 
“ Earl of Essex,” by More, are among the chief things 
in this superb group. 

In the next room a collection of nearly thirty 
works of Cuyp have been brought together from many 
sources. Albert Cuyp was a rich amateur, apparently, 
who indulged himself in what subjects he chose, 
apart from the demands of clients; and so this 
man, whose versatility has never been excelled, gave 
himself up to the painting of cattle and sunlight, 
portraiture and religious subject, battle-piece and ice- 
scene, landscape and the time of day, and other subjects 
besides. And only his moonlights and bird pictures 
are not represented at the Royal Academy. There is 
no first-class portrait, and there is some repetition 
among the subjects. But how superb is the sunlight, 
as, for example, in Mr. Alfred de Rothschild’s “ Castle 
of Neymegen.”* But although we feel that a still 
finer representation of the great Dutchman was easily 
possible, we need but enjoy the works that are set 
before us, and, for the interest of it, compare him with 
his mighty contemporary Claude Gellée, and speculate 
on his influence on our own Wilson and Gainsborough, 
and even upon Turner himself. 


* Bought in at the Earl of Ashburnham’s sale in 1850 for 
£2,100. 
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INDIAN ART AT DELHI. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE CORONATION DURBAR EXHIBITION. 
By F. BUTCHER, LUCKNOW. 


[EprrortaL Nore.—lIt is right to explain that Mr. Butcher’s article was received in England and set 
up in type before the delivery of the Viceroy’s speech, of which it is at once a confirmation and, 
in its more debatable points, a correction. As to Lord Curzon’s denunciation of “Tottenham 
Court Road” (he was, of course, alluding to the worse houses which achieved an unenviable 
notoriety before, for the reputation of the street was in a measure vindicated by later comers),\it 
must be remembered that in the matter of exports likely to lower the higher level of taste the injury 
is not all on the side of England. We deplore the shoddy furniture, the aniline dyes, and our other 
inartistic exports to foreign lands; and we laugh at the glass thrones and the like in which certain 
native potentates delight. But we accept much the same false art from the East. And who 
knows how cordially the Indian “artist” despises the English taste which accepts with admiration 
his trumpery brass-work, turned out by his very mechanical “manual labour;” and how heartily 
the Japanese and Chinese craftsmen and merchants (being men of taste) peal with laughter as they 


plant their inferior wares upon the English Native? 


The wise among them, doubtless, shake their 


heads and lament the deterioration of Tottenham Court Road. ] 


“ A RT work in England has always a tendency to 
A reproduction,” says Mr. Val Prinsep; “art 

work in India is manual, done by the hands 

of the workers themselves ;” and Sir George 
Birdwood, that veteran champion of Indian ideals, has 
made a similar remark. “In India everything is hand- 
wrought, and everything, down to the cheapest toy or 
earthen vessel, is therefore, more or less, a work of art.” 
But mechanical multiplication is not the only monotony. 
Those who try to extend the patronage of Indian 
weaving or needlework will tell that the spiritless 
copying of old and worn-out patterns is a real difficulty. 
And the feebleness in design and slovenliness in execu- 
tion of the famed brass work of Benares, and the silver 
work of Lucknow, are in their dreary monotony as bad 
as any Brummagem. 

Without doubt, deterioration is going on in many 
directions ; and it is not very flattering to ourselves. 
The Aryans overran the Dravidians, yet Dravidian 
traditions may be traced in the art work displayed at 
the exhibition opened in the beginning of January at 
Delhi. Vedic Hindooism and the later Brahmanism 
added an art of their own—the general ideas which 
pervade the Indian peninsula. Booddhism’s temporary 
ascendency did not crush, but gave fresh ideals, and 
some of the noblest architecture in-the world. Even 
the conquering Moghul had something to add, and left 
a Taj Mahal to immortalise his architecture when his 
sword is broken and forgotten. But we—what have 
we given? We are giving a taste for Manchester 
cloths and Birmingham ware. ‘The famous silver 


vases of Cutch nowadays bear designs from those 
repositories of eclectic art, the illustrated pages of 


“ The Royal Reader” and “ Wood’s Natural History.” 
Aniline dyes, startling in their crudeness, supplant the 
old, soft vegetable hues. Most estimable British ladies 
are teaching native girls in schools and zenanas to do 
Berlin woolwork in glaring colours, and dolls dressed 
“like English ladies” are offered as tempting prizes. 
And the worst of it is, the prizes do tempt. Aniline 
dyes tempt them ; yet the Indian artist at his best has as 
good an eye for colour as the Japanese woodcut colour 
printer, who, it may be remembered, succumbed to a 
like temptation. 

The fact is that we have taken away their con- 
fidence in their own taste. We have taken it away 
completely from the Indian gentry; we are taking 
it away from the humble artisan. It is im- 
possible to believe that they really understand and 
admire the inferior English designs that they per- 
petuate. We are a mercantile people, and our first 
views of other peoples are always mercantile. Very 
often our second views are gubernatorial. Such has 
been the case in India, with the consequence that now 
that we have settled down there and got time to look 
around with the view of culture, we find that the 
merchants have had a long start. They have captivated 
and captured the market. Indigenous industries are 
shattered under the impact. Rome supplanting Greece 
was conquered by Grecian art and culture. But India 
has not the vital energy to resist us. Her energy is 
two or three thousand years older than ours. It is 
plain that we must supply the energy if Indian ideals 
are to continue ; we must risk anomaly and say, “ You 
must not copy us; be yourselves. We will teach you 
how to be yourselves.” This, indeed, is the attitude 
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of many who are trying to save Indian arts and in- 
dustries. It is the attitude of Lord Curzon, to whom 
we are entirely indebted for the great exhibition at 
Delhi. Not one of the least advantages of the present 
strong administration of India is that we have a Viceroy 
learned in art. 

In many ways the Delhi Durbar, which has just 
passed into history, transcending Lord Lytton’s of 


DOORWAY OF CARVED SISHIM WOOD. 


FROM THE PUNJAB ROOM, 


1877, may be appealed to by phlegmatic Britons 
as an example of how we can be gorgeous when 


we like. A great contributor to this transcension 
was the art exhibition, the buildings of which were 
not the least striking among the architecture of that 
wonderful temporary city which had been springing 
up outside Delhi amid the dust, the hasty rattle, and 
swarming arrivals of camps and transport and troops, 
in the closing months of last year, and is now destined 
to vanish like a gay dream. 

Gold brocades from Ahmadabad and Baroda, 
Belooch rugs from Bunnoo, chintzes from Calicut, 
painted fabrics from Chingleput in the south, flowered 
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muslins from Dacca, Rajamundry carpets from Goda- 
very, Kashmeer shawls, printed calicoes from Kapur- 
thala in North India, knot-dyeing from Rajpootana, 
fans from Coorg, embroidered horse trappings from 
Pertabgurh in the Gangetic plain, Hindoo carpets 
whose designs are as old as the hills from Rewa in 
Central India, Surat brocades ; sandal-wood boxes from 
Ahmadabad, carved babool wood from Ajmere, black 
ebony from Bijnor, brass inlaid with 
sishim wood from Chiniot in the 
Punjab, the best wood-carving in 
India from Saharunpoor ; damascened 
ware from martial Ulwar, gold plate 
from Unmritsur, enamelling from 
Benares, filigree silver work from 
Cuttack, delicate as flowers ; chased 
copper from Gwalior, and swamee 
jewellery from Madura in Madras ; 
the famed ivories of Delhi and 
Moorshidabad, stonework from Jey- 
poor, wooden doors from Faruk- 
habad, coloured glass windows from 
Bikaneer, idols and musical instru- 
ments from Old Brindabun ; pottery 
lamps on clay chains from Bengal, 
clay models from Lucknow, talc 
paintings from Anautpoor in Ma- 
dras, mythological and hunting scenes 
in water-colour from Duttia in the 
heart of India, and illuminated books 
from Lahore. 

But what is a catalogue? <A 
faint indication of the immense ma- 
terial wealth of Indian arts and crafts. 
But what of potentiality? It is that 
which must interest us most. Are 
the arts of India really applied arts ? 
Can they minister to the wants or 
to-day? That is the test. Let us 
take it up. Let us pretend that we 
are a rich Anglo-Indian, and want 
a house beautiful. (Alas, Anglo- 
Indians are now seldom wealthy, 

and the official class—nine-tenths—do not remain 
long enough in one house to care to make it en- 
duringly beautiful, but we seek similar satisfaction 
to that which any of the Indian gentry or growingly 
numerous well-to-do middle class might seek.) Dr. 
George Watt, Reporter on Economic Products to the 
Government of India, who was entrusted with the 
direction of the exhibition, wisely arranged the exhibits, 
not in geographical classes, but each after his kind, and 
we can walk in imagination and reality down the 
four great galleries of the fine Saracenic building with 
the certainty of finding what we want, it it be there, 
either in the loan collection (a suggestion of larceny 
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here, but harmless), among the articles on sale, among 
the jewellery, or in the artificers’ workshops. 

Doors in Anglo-India are not important matters ; 
the safety of your goods depends not so much on locks, 
at which the Hindoo thief laughs, as on the degree of 
blood relationship between your night watchman and 
the hereditary thieves of the neighbourhood—which is 
sure protection. But there is such a beautiful door in 


ROOM DECORATED BY THE STUDENTS OF THE 
BOMBAY SCHOOL OF ART. 


the Punjab Room that we must have a door. ‘The 
beautiful doorway, of which I give an_ illustration 
(p. 188), is from the Sikh village of Bhara, which has 
been long noted for its wood-carvers. ‘The men work 
principally in sishim wood, and all the house fronts of 
Bhara are decorated in this manner—low relief, but 
sometimes heightened by a “punched” background. 
What a splendid door into a high-walled garden it 
would make! It is almost too massive for an interior, 
and some of the frame and the whole threshold would 
probably have to come away to make room for one. 
But there it is; simple, but simply perfect ; old but fit 
for any new purpose. The arch, with its delicate folia- 
tion, would do well for the passage as we enter the house. 
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Our khane-ka kamra, or dining-room, should be 
cool-looking, and we will leave consideration of wood- 
work for the drawing-room. Much furniture is not 
wanted in an Indian dining-room ; there must be 
plenty of room for the servants to move about in, as 
each guest is waited on by his own. We can, too, 


dismiss the table as a plain, rectangular affair ; for 
carving covered by a table cloth is of no profit. 


Our 


walls are ot ‘stucco, and for the frescoes we will go 
to the Calcutta School of Art, where Signor Gallardi 
is experimenting in that direction. His greatest 
obstacles are his pupils. ‘They have their caste pre- 
judices, and feel that patiently tapping the plaster with 
a flat hammer is the work of a muistri or carpenter, or 
what we call a house-decorator. Fresco is slow work, 
and it will cost us Rs. 50, or say £3 a square yard for 
a good decoration ; but the whole wall space will not 
be covered. The patterns may be taken from those 
inexhaustible mines of decoration, the Booddhist paint- 
ings in the Ajunta caves, to which Lord Curzon has 
repeatedly urged the Indian student to go for his in- 
spiration; but from what I saw of the Bombay 
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students’ work (mere boys) the Indian lad is capable, 
after studying a plant or flower, of producing a design 
which is absolutely original and quite Indian—merely 
with three rules in geometry and his natural taste 
for colour. The irritating feature of the Calcutta 
students, however, is their foolish dislike of the work. 
It is a trué craft, and would be highly remunerative:; 
Signor Gallardi could easily find work for all his more 
gifted pupils. But they prefer to make clever but 
rubbishy shadings from the antique, which is not their 
natural mode of expression in any way; it is more 
genteel to their thinking. But, as Signor Gallardi said 
with insight, we should want four Englands to rule 
India if Indian lads were differently constituted. 

Anglo-Indians do not divide their dining-room 
from their drawing-room or gol kamra (literally 
“round room ”) by a wall. Air is wanted, and stone 
or wood arches are best, leaving the upper third 
free of any division. Going back to the Punjab 
Room we find something just suited to our purpose. 
Illustration II is of a plaster of Paris copy of an arch 
in the Lahore Museum. (You remember it in Mr. 
Kipling’s “Kim.”) Mr. Percy Brown, principal of 
the Lahore School and Dr. Watt’s assistant at the 
exhibition, tells me that he found the moulds in a 
warehouse, carted them over to Delhi, and had this 
duplicate made by his students. A great deal of the 
design is based on reliefs at the deserted city of 
Futtehpoor Sikree, near Agra, another mine of relief 
and coloured decoration. ‘The peacock fills the point 
of the arch with perfection. The whole is twenty- 
four feet high, but not too high, for some of our lofty 
rooms, to leave space between it and the roof. It 
could be repeated across the room, and if .we are 
very rich, and have it done in stone, we should give 
food and clothing, at sixpence a day, to many families 
of Punjabee workmen for longer than we need con- 
template. 

This brings us to the go/ kamra, where, say, I 
have decided to employ Madrasees on the furniture, 
and Bombay workmen on the walls. ‘The Bombay 


people,” Dr. Watt remarked after his visit there for 
the purposes of this exhibition, “make anything, but 
nothing original. 


They can reproduce the work of 
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Cutch, Kashmeer, and Lucknow, or any other place, 
but there is not one original thought in what they 
turn out.” That is true. However, Bombay black- 
wood work is its own, and this we will utilise for 
the four feet of dado and the eight feet of panelling 
seen in the third illustration. The style may originally 
have come from the Portuguese, who have consider- 
ably influenced the architecture of Western India. 
The entry of wood carving into Bombay, as seen 
more especially in the “ Bombay boxes,” may be 
traced from Persia through Shiraz to Sind, Surat, and 
Bombay. The panels will be filled in with the noted 
kincobs, or brocades, some of the best of which (in- 
cluding this) are woven in Surat. Generally bearing 
the name of Cambay, their port of shipment, they 
were in demand in every Eastern market from Cairo 
to Peking before the sixteenth century. “The 
wild tribesman of the Malayan Archipelago,” writes 
Sir George Birdwood, “did not consider his freedom 
earned until he had stored up a pile of them equal in 
height to himself. On the coast of Africa they were 
exchanged for four times their weight in gold.” And 
we shall have to give golden sovereigns per yard for 
our panels. We can have the chasampful or “ eye- 
flower,” the mohorbuti or “ gold coin,” or the eri or 
“mango ” pattern, and in gold or red, green or black. 
The cloth is disliked as too gorgeous for apparel now 
that English “ education ” has induced copying of our 
sombre hues, but it is still adapted for our purpose, 
or for furniture or table covers. Above the panels 
we have stencilled silk, and here we may utilise the 
originality that exists in even Bombay boys. Mr. 
Cecil Burns has an excellent teaching for his boys of 
the Bombay School of Art, better than setting them 
to South Kensington stippling. He finds that by 
teaching them the simplest elements of geometry, 
and putting them at once on to colour (to reach 
which, under South Kensington, many dreary stages 
have to be passed), his boys can analyse vegetable 
forms and produce the happiest designs, many of 
which I have seen and admired. Natives of India do 
not see Nature in light and shade, but in decoration ; 
design is a free gift to them. 
(To be continued.) 





THE PROCESSES OF PAINTING; AND THE NEW SOLID OIL PAINTS. 


BY J. F. RAFFAELLI. 


N instructive and interesting article might be 
written on the various processes employed 
by painters, our predecessors. In_ these 
pages I shall show that these processes were 

the necessary outcome of the conditions of the times 
when they were practised. Each period evolved its 
own ; and the inventors are, for the most part, un- 
known, so completely were these methods common 
property, and not those of any one individual. Pliny 
tells us that he knows not the name of the inventor of 
encaustic painting. 

These methods were but few. When the art of 
painting first began, coloured earths mixed with water 
were used ; but ere long a certain proportion of glue 
(or glutinous matter) was added to render them more 
permanent. This mixture was subsequently in- 
corporated with lime or cement, and gave rise to fresco 
painting. These were the primitive methods of 
painting. 

Later than these, the process of encaustic painting 
was invented by the Greeks. This was a mixture of 
colouring matter with hot wax, laid on wood or stone, 
and scorched or burnt in. Paintings thus executed 
were wonderfully permanent ; specimens exist abso- 
lutely fresh and perfect which were executed two or 
even three thousand years ago. 

Finally, in the fifteenth century oil was adopted as 
the usual medium, and this led to the production of 
innumerable masterpieces. 

It is curious to observe how the simplest innova- 
tions led to far-reaching consequences. When it 
occurred to Jan van Eyck to mix his colours with oil 
instead of some form of glue, he accomplished un- 
awares a complete revolution in the realm of art and 
its expression of ideas. A phase of sumptuous and 
magnificent painting began, based on this novel 
method of working. 

The technique of fresco, in fact, was suited to an 
age when architecture ruled and subjugated all the 
other arts; but even when this old view of the case 
still survived in men’s minds it had ceased to govern 
facts, and architecture being no longer the “ Mother 
of the Arts,” fresco painting also declined. The 
technique of fresco, with those of encaustic and 
tempera painting, was suited to the vast mural decora- 
tions of imperial times. When despotism waned in 
its power over the nations, palatial architecture lost 
its pre-eminence, and these methods of painting 
declined with it. Painting in distemper, in encaustic, 


‘ 


and in fresco came into being to supply the require- 
ments of decorative ornament among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and were adequate to the 
demands of the dominant ideas of these nations at that 
stage of civilisation. 

The invention or adoption of oil painting by the 
van Eycks marks the intervention of the middle classes 
in public affairs in the fifteenth century. 

At a later period, in the eighteenth century, just 
before the extinction of an elegant and fastidious 
nobility, an airy, delicate, and fugitive medium was 
invented; bright, but evanescent—pastel colour. 
Pastel is a coloured dust laid dry on to a surface 
to which it scarcely adheres—it was perhaps appro- 
priate to a phase of society which was itself destined 
to crumble into dust.* 

Many of these processes, then, are dead. _Ciivilisa- 
tion has migrated northwards ; indeed it is a curious 
fact that civilisation, originating in the south, has 
steadily moved to the north. At the same time it has 


left behind the processes which only suited the ideas 
and the climate of its early phases; fresco has no 
vitality among us now ; we have no despotic emperor 
and no palatial architecture lording it over the other 


arts. Hence fresco is dead—quite dead. 

The art of encaustic painting is extremely slow, 
and can only be successfully employed in countries 
where wax does not immediately set firm ; that, too, 
died with the civilisation of Greece. 

Pastel as formerly practised is not very popular, 
being so extremely perishable. : 

Oil painting alone survives ; but even that hardly 
fulfils the most modern requirements, and I will try to 
explain why. 

The master who achieved the most absolute 
mastery of oil painting with the brush, who discerned 
and displayed all its power, was Rubens. A man of 
sumptuous tastes, an ambassador, and revelling in 
splendour, he found in oil painting the medium which 
expressed him. His pictures, painted off-hand and 
untouched afterwards, are well preserved and have 
“stood” admirably. He was the king of painters 
with the brush and oil. 

* We cannot agree with Monsieur Raffaélli’s estimate of 
pastel. As described by Mr. Melton Fisher in a recent number 
of this Magazine, the colour of pastel is proved not to be 
evanescent, nor can the method be described as ephemeral 
or perishable, in view of the beautiful examples extant of pastel 
paintings, in which the pigment adheres perfectly.—THE 
EDITOR, 
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A LANDSCAPE IN OIL-PASTEL. 


By J. F. RAFFAELLI. 


I know of no single artist in our own day who 
makes such use of oil paints. The tradition—and, 
given the process, it was the right one—is totally lost. 
Oil painting was admirably suited to a period inter- 
mediary between decorative art, in the strict sense of 
the words, and the individualised, domesticated art 
of the present day. The old times are dead, and 
the process must perish with them; it suits us no 
longer, because we no longer expect old methods 


to serve us in the old way ; we require something 
different. 


What is known as “ the School of 1830 ” represents 
a complete phase in the art of painting. It runs 
parallel with the evolution of personal rights, the 
advance of Protestantism, of free thought, and of the 
assured position of the individual in the social scheme. 
I am not defending, but merely stating the case. 
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But by this time—to-day, be it understood—oil 
painting with the brush—which henceforth we no 
longer need—has lost its raison d’étre. It no longer 
answers to the craving for expression of the whole 
mind of the artist. The greatest master of the 
technique in our day was, I think, Corot ; but he 
never makes any display of the bravura of the brush. 
He painted with a brush because he was given a brush 
to paint with, but he makes no boast of it. All our 
best men have been like him in this. Ingres was no 
brush worker ; a lead pencil was what suited him best, 
and with it he achieved perfect masterpieces. Con- 
stable tried to forget the brush. The two last men 
to depend on the brush in the last century were 
Delacroix and Turner. As to J. F. Millet, he 
painted like a plasterer; the brush never in his life 
served him well ; in fact, he is at his best in his draw- 
ings and pastels. Puvis de Chavannes, again, could 
not paint in oil. 

No. Oil painting with the brush, with its 
dexterity of brush-work, its quick glazing, its bold, 
light handling, is a thing of the past. It is dead, 
quite dead; not one of us all now values it as a 
technique, or tries to shine in it gud technique. 

Why then, since we do not like, we do not 
appreciate, we take no pride in the brush, and all our 
work betrays the truth, why do we continue to paint 
with brushes? Why, in short, do we use a brush as 
if it were a stick? Why not simply use a stick of 
colour ? 

Possibly because it had never been invented. 

Well, I have been so fortunate as to discover the 
stick or pencil of paint, of which Leonardo perhaps 
had a vision when he exclaimed, “ Why should we not 
paint with colours held in our fingers ? ” 

Its utility is indisputable, for it lends itself to every 
hand, to every temperament ; I might almost say, to 
every kind of painting. An exhibition of seventy-five 
paintings in Durand-Ruel’s rooms has conclusively 
proved it. 


The discovery and the method consist in this. I 
have succeeded in producing oil colours in a solid 
form, while so far preserving their fluidity, that when 
they are applied to any surface they can afterwards be 
rubbed down if necessary by the tip of the finger. I 
have been able to ensure that the little sticks of oil- 
paint shall never become too dry, while the colour 
spread on canvas or paper dries in a few days like 
ordinary oil-paint. But what then remained to be 
proved was that the colours thus applied, and the 
method as a whole, would be suitable to every artist, 
and that no style would be deteriorated. It was to 
this end that I organised an exhibition of works 
executed by the new process. I appealed to the best 
known men who had tried these colours ; a committee 
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was formed, and an exhibition of seventy-five pictures 
got together and opened on the 25th November. 
The experiment was conclusive. Every artist who 
exhibited sent works in which each seemed to have 
improved on himself and in his own peculiar vein. 
This evidence weighed greatly with public opinion. 

I shall now give a short account of these paints 
and of their introduction to the world of art. 

The first solidified oil paints, bearing my name, 
were made in February last. They were introduced 
to the public in June. Asa whole, at the exhibition 
at Durand-Ruel’s, the pictures are pronounced to be 
remarkably fine in colour. Some have the brilliancy 
of pastel, and are indestructible withal. These 
solidified paints take the place not only of ordinary 
oil colours, but of pastels as well. 

As compared with ordinary oil paints they have 
several advantages. First, in order to apply the colour 
to the canvas with a brush it is necessary to add ten 
times more oil than is requisite in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of many highly skilled painters ; and all 
the mischief comes of this excess of oil, for the oil is 
oxidised by contact with the air, and makes the colours 
dark and yellow. Then we mix on the palette, 
with the brush, colours of which the chemical con- 
stituents injure each other, and we also add drying 
vehicles of a barbarous type, which darken them yet 
more. 

Now with these solidified oil colours these defects are 
eliminated or corrected ; the paints contain exactly the 
quantity of oil that is needed, and, as there is much 
less oil, no drying medium is requisite to hasten their 
hardening. Finally, they are composed of pigments 
warranted to endure separately, and calculated to have 
no injurious chemical effect on each other. 

There is another important advantage : no mixing 
on the palette is required. ‘This saves quite a quarter 
of the time spent in painting a picture, sometimes not 
less than half. Consequently the artist can more 
readily remember and present his idea. The modifica- 
tion of tone and colour is produced on the canvas 
by working one over and into another; the effects 
obtained are beautiful. 

There are, besides, many material advantages. 
The artist has no such heavy baggage, there is scarcely 
any smell, everything is much cleaner, there is no 
palette to set, and there are no brushes to clean. In 
short, the handicraft of the painter is immensely 
simplified by this alteration in the way of using the 
same materials, and our means of expression are 
increased. 

As I have said, these paints may advantageously 
take the place of ordinary pastels, as the reader will 
see. Pastels as usually made are friable and crumble 
into dust, while pictures executed with solidified oil 
paints are perfectly indelible ; consequently no fixing 
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fluids are needed. Ordinary pastel also attracts damp ; 
fungi are apt to form on the surface, and stains are the 
result ; the oil colours repel damp. ‘The colours of 
pastels sometimes fade in the light, while the solidified 
paints do not change under exposure to light. 

From all this it will be seen, beyond dispute, that 
pictures executed in pastel, which the economical 
purchaser avoids by reason of their fragility, will, if 
executed with these new paints, be, in fact, oil pictures 
and as permanent as possible. If it were only for this 
transformation in the art of the pastel draughtsman, 
so delicate and charming in itself, from perishable to 
permanent, this is an indisputable benefit. 


This collection of seventy-five pictures executed 
with the new form of paints will be exhibited through- 
out Europe, and in each country will be increased by 
the addition of works by its own artists. These will 
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complete the test: we shall possess a new process, a 
new method of painting. This will entail a true 
renascence of pictorial art such as has always followed 
the introduction of a new technique. This is the 
method for our time, since it is more rapid than the 
old ones—a very important point—and the most dis- 
similar minds can by its means find adequate expression. 

I, for my part, though I may congratulate myself 
on having initiated this method and invented this 
process, do not desire to boast ; for its importance is 
not in the discovery itself, but in the results; and 
these results do not lie in my power. It is now the 
turn of my brother artists. This is not the founding 
of a new school ; I am not the head of a school. It 
is merely a new, simpler, and more perfect means of 
expression, by which each worker in the field of art 
may more easily strive to hold his own in the peaceful 
struggle to achieve things of beauty. 
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NATURE’S LAWS AND THE 


MAKING OF PICTURES.—I.* 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


a flat surface the image of any object, situated 

at any distance, so that it may present to the 

eye the same appearance with regard to its 
surroundings as does the real object. 

It is an exact science ; and the majority of its rules 

can be demonstrated with absolute certainty, so that 


P ates is the art of projecting upon 


*(Nore.—The subject of Perspective remains an 
interesting mystery to the majority of the picture- 
loving public, and indeed to not a few artists as well. 
The fact is, although there are a number of excellent 
and lucid handbooks upon the subject, the general 
reader and the student seem to be attacked, as it were, 
from the mathematical side—the side which to the 
artist-nature is the least sympathetic. We have there-. 
fore arranged with an artist as distinguished as Mr. 
W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., a master of the subject, to con- 
tribute a short series of articles (based upon an elaborate 
book on which he has for years been engaged, and is 
now shortly to be issued), so that, by his own numerous 
pictorial illustrations of his luminous text, the art- 
science may be made thoroughly intelligible to every 
reader, whose understanding of the pictorial art will be 
proportionately increased.—THE Eprror.] 


they can no more be disputed than the multiplication 
table or the propositions of Euclid. Yet it is a fact 
that many artists, just because they have never taken 
the trouble to learn how to use these rules of per- 
spective, abuse the whole subject—call it a “ one-eyed 
science ;” they tell you that it has nothing to do with 
Art, and even go so far as to say that if you have to. 
use paper and pencil to prove your case you must be 
wrong. 

Even among those painters who believe in a hazy 
sort of way in its truth there is a feeling that it is 
better to leave perspective alone—an idea that it gives 
rise to many more blunders than it saves. No doubt 
there is a certain measure of truth in this, for the 
attempt to use rules without understanding them is apt 
to lead into all sorts of trouble. 

In the days of the Old Masters there were tradi- 
tions handed down from teacher to student which 
prevented the grotesque faults one sees to-day in every 
exhibition or illustrated book or paper. There is 
much confusion of thought in the present time, and 
the use of photography, instead of helping us to see 
more clearly, seems only to have led some of us into 
yet wilder error. 

In the present series of papers I propose to show 
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how the rules can be used in the construction ot 
pictures and drawings. I hope my reader will pardon 
me for writing as though he were a child; my 
only desire has been to make my meaning as clear as 
possible. Beginning with only the most obvious 
truths, and working up gradually to more difficult 
problems, and finally to the principles which govern 
the whole science, I desire to make my method more 
easy to follow than that of many books on the same 
subject. I have endeavoured to remove the grounds 
for the charge of dulness and difficulty. I hope and 
believe, from my experience with my own pupils, 
that by carefully reading these lessons and practising 
their rules while working out of doors the student 
will find problems become simple which before seemed 
hopelessly complex, and that he will be enabled to 
“follow nature” with truth and success. 

First of all it may be well to explain some of the 
terms used. Horizon is a Greek word, meaning a 
boundary ; it is the circle bounding the view where 
the earth and sky appear to meet. In most perspective 
drawings a line is ruled across the paper, and is used to 
enable the artist to draw correctly all horizontal objects, 
such as lines of moulding, floors, the edges of buildings 
of all sorts. ‘This, though called the horizon, does not 
coincide with the visible horizon one sees in nature, 
looking over a plain or the surface of the sea. The 


real world is round, and therefore one cannot see a 
very great distance on it unless mounted on a height. 
If the beholder’s eye is six feet above the water, he can 
only see its surface for three miles. Not only does one 
see but a short distance, but in looking towards the 
visible horizon one looks, as it were, down hill on 
every side. This lowering of the visible horizon is 
called the dip in navigation books, and though at first 
it might seem a matter too trifling to trouble about in 
making a picture, yet it is quite easy to see both dip 
and curve of surface when you draw from nature. 

Now the builder, when he makes a house, uses a 
level and a plumb line, but these do not result in 
straight lines, but long walls follow the curve of the 
earth’s surface. If the lines of pediment or basement 
could be continued straight on for a great many miles 
they would form a tangent to the surface of the earth. 
Now, as in most cases the buildings we are representing 
only extend for a very short distance, it saves a world 
of trouble to treat the few acres on which they stand 
as flat. In this case the horizon we make use of 
represents the plain as stretching away into infinity, 
and if you introduce the sea horizon into your work 
it should be represented a trifle lower down than the 
horizon you have used to draw your near buildings 
by, just as the navigator makes allowance for dip. 

Next there is the term vanishing point. If you 
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are standing on the platform or a railway station 
when a train passes through without stopping you 
will notice how the back of the rear carriage ap- 
pears to contract rapidly as the train retreats. If 
there is a straight run of three or four miles it will 
gradually diminish until it is only a speck ; after that 
it becomes invisible—it has vanished. If we had drawn 
it at intervals of a quarter of a mile, we should have 
had to represent it as smaller each time; but if we 
could have drawn it on the principle of the cinemato- 
graph we should have had to represent the four 
corners of the back of the last coach as passing along 
four gradually converging lines until they meet and 
then vanish. The back of the coach has not shrunk 
really, but only in appearance. The lines through 
which the corners have moved have really been 
parallel, but to the eye they have seemed gradually to 
come together until they met, and the eye could no 
longer see them. It is the same with all parallel lines. 
They all have their vanishing point. The same fact 
may be stated in a different way by saying that parallel 
lines radiate from a point. I shall, therefore, speak 
indifferently of lines running to or radiating from the 
fixed point. 


The first step is very simple. I will suppose 


that you are not upon this round world of ours at all, 
but upon an absolutely flat plain, stretching without 


break or curve as far as the eye can see. At some 
distance a man is standing ; as you draw him you are 
sitting so that your eye is just on a level with the top 
button of his waistcoat. “The horizon, that is to say 
the line where plain and sky seem to meet, will pass 
through him immediately behind that button. What 
is true of him is true of every other man you can put 
into the picture, they will all be correct if the line 
passes through them at the same part of their body. I 
am assuming at present that they are all of equal 
height. 

All parallel lines there may be upon the plain, such 
as furrows, or lines of paving, or the shadows of up- 
right objects, must vanish in a point somewhere on the 
horizon. That point may be a long way outside the 
limits of your picture, but you must prolong your 
horizon as far as is needful, and, fixing a point, draw 
all your vanishing lines to it. 

The only exception to this universal law is the 
case of lines exactly sideways to you, that is to say, 
broad-side-on or at right angles to your line of sight. 
They must be drawn parallel to the horizon, like the 
sun-shadows of the men in the plate at head of this 
article. 

You may say, “ But there is no such thing as a 
plain stretching away on a dead level into infinity.” 
Of course there is not. I have only drawn the horizon 
to enable me to draw the men and the vanishing lines 
in their proper places. When it has served this purpose 
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it may be rubbed out, and anything put in its place, 
such as hills, or houses, or the walls of a room. 

What must clearly be understood is that in this 
imaginary flat land the horizon represents infinity, or a 
distance so great that objects on it are too small in size 
to be measured ; that is to say, they vanish. 

The length of the shadows will depend on the 
altitude of the sun. I have supposed here that it is 45° 
above the horizon. All that I have to do is to draw 
rays at an angle of 45° from the men’s heads to the 
ground, and they will cut the shadows the right 
length. 

If your eyes were level with the tips of the men’s 
noses, you would draw all your men with their noses 
just touching the horizon. 

-Or you may suppose your eye to be one foot 
above the ground and make the horizon cutting 
through the figures a little way below their knees. 

Suppose that when you draw your men youare not 
on the ground, but raised so that your eye is 9 feet high. 
It is half as high again as a man; therefore the horizon 
will be half the height of each man above his head. 
That is to say, you can go on putting as many figures 
as you please into your picture, and they will all be 
correct so long as the tops of their heads are two-thirds 
of the distance from their feet to the horizon. 

I will also suppose that you are looking towards 
the sun, instead of, as before, having it on one side of 
you. You will see that the shadows of all upright 
objects radiate from a point on the horizon exactly 
under the sun. Rays from the sun itself may be used 
to cut all these shadows to the correct length. If the 
object throwing the shadow be not upright, or over- 
hangs like the burden on the ass, you have only to 
drop upright lines from the corners, and cut their 
shadows to the proper length by rays of the sun. 

These rays are a good example of parallel lines 
vanishing or appearing to vanish. For, so great is the 
distance of the sun, that for all practical purposes we 
may treat the rays we see as parallel. Yet on any 
misty day you can see them radiating from the sun. 

On some days, if you turn your back to the sun, you 
may see the rays vanishing away towards the shadow 
of your head on the ground, as on the right-hand side 
of this example. These rays may be used to cut the 
shadows to the proper length, just as in the previous 
instance. I want you to notice that the shadows of 
upright objects now run towards a point on the 
horizon exactly over the shadow of your own head.- 
I am supposing that you are sitting, and that conse- 
quently your eyes are level with the waists of full- 
grown . people ; the horizon will pass through their 
waists. If you want to put in a child whose head in 
real life only comes up to an adult’s waist, in your 
picture it must only come up to the horizon. If its 
head would come up to an adult’s shoulder, in the 
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picture it must be as much above the horizon as an 
adult’s shoulder would be. 
Observe, too, that some of the shadows appear to 


fall from the right, and some from the left. I once 
had a picture returned to me to correct this “ mistake.” 
But it is perfectly correct. "The shadows are parallel 
lines, and are bound to converge, and they do converge, 
as you may see any day on a piece of flat ground when 
the sun is low. 

On a like principle, a rainbow is always a circle 
round the shadow of your own head; the sun’s rays, 
like the spokes of a wheel, running to the vanishing 
point in the centre. No two people can see exactly 
the same rainbow. Each man sees one round the 
shadow of his own head. 

Now suppose your eye to be 24 feet above the 
level of the plain, you will make your men just such 
a size that it takes four of them to reach the horizon ; 
that is to say, that the height of each full-grown man 
will be one-quarter of the distance from the ground he 
stands on to the horizon. 

“You will notice that all the shadows of the people 
in this drawing run towards a point on the horizon to 
the left of the picture. From its elevated position your 
head would cast its shadow exactly under this point. 


It is usual in books on perspective to mark the 
beholder’s shadow by a point only, and to call it 
V.P.S.R., ie. vanishing point of the sun’s rays. 

In the present case I used such a point, and ruled 
rays to it to cut the shadows of the people to the 
proper length. Both points are on the left outside the 
limits of the picture. 

Should you wish to draw figures on a slope the 
same rule may still be used. But you must now make 
as it were a slanting horizon to correspond with the 
sloping plane on which your figures are to stand. 
This is called in perspective, the “vanishing line of 
the plane.” 

You will recollect that I am dealing up to now 
with an imaginary earth stretching without break or 
curve into infinity—so you will find all the hay- 
makers obeying the rules we have established for their 
height ; the furrows vanishing to a point in the far 
distance ; the shadows cast by the men radiating from 
another point on the right, just under the sun. 

As a matter of fact, however sloping, plains in 
nature soon curve into valleys or hills; so, as soon 
as you have used the vanishing line to draw your | 
people and their shadows in correct proportion, and 
to make your furrows converge to the vanishing point, 
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you will rub it out and put anything you may find because the slope of the shore, if it stretched away to 
suitable in the place. infinity, would appear to end in this line. Now this 

In this drawing I have ruled a line right across the helps me to make all the men the right size, for all 
picture to act as horizon to the sloping plane of sand, their heads nearly touch the line, even if they are 
and have marked it “vanishing line of sloping sand,” wading, because the slope continues under water. 
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Beside the vanishing line I have ruled the horizon 
where the surface of the water and the sky seems to 
meet. All water marks left on the sand by the 
retreating tide, and also the margin of the water itself, 
will vanish at the point where these two ruled lines 
cross each other, because it marks the intersection of 
the two planes. 

I have introduced RerFtecrions here. Though 
often called shadows by unthinking people, they are of 
a totally different nature. Reflections are only seen in 
still water, wet mud, polished metal or glass, and the 
like. ‘These do not take light and shade in the same 
way as dull surfaces do; they reflect what is around 
them. It is impossible to throw a shadow upon a 
looking-glass. If it were very dusty the dust would 
take a shadow, it would not be upon the glass. The 
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laws which govern Reflections are also quite distinct 
from those of light and shadow. Here you will 
notice that the image in the water is exactly under 
each man; and that the height of the figure above 
the water is simply repeated on the surface. 

In the case of the men on the right you will 
bear in mind that their feet are above the level 
of the water, and that allowance must be made 
for this additional height by making the reflection 
longer. 

Reflections on sloping surfaces such as the wet 
sand will not be directly underneath the object, but 
will be drawn or tend to the side from which the 
slope falls, which is in this case to the right. This 
can readily be tested in the case of reflections of 
chimneys on a wet roof. 
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DESIGN FOR A FOUNTAIN. 
By C. J. PIBWORTH. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 
|" competitions at the Royal Academy Schools 
were on the whole disappointing in all sections, 
with the exception of that for the Creswick 
prize for landscape painting. The subject, 


“A Tangled Hedgerow: Treated as a Foreground,” 
produced a wide variety of treatment. ‘The prize- 
painting was by Miss Catherine Ouless. ‘The designs 
sent in “for the Decoration of a Public Building,” the 


subject for which was “Dawn: An allegory with at 


HAGAR AND ISHMAEL. 
By CONSTANCE BUZZARD 
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A TANGLED HEDGEROW. 


By CATHERINE OULESS. 


least seven figures,” were the weakest we remember 
in similar competitions. ‘The prize drawing by Mr. 


W. E. G. Solomon was the only one which grappled 
seriously with the subject and treated it effectively. 
Mr. Solomon was placed “ proxime accessit” in this 


“ DAWN.” 


By W. E. G. SOLOMON 


competition in 1901. The principal sculpture com- 
petition—that for a model of a design, with the subject 
of “ Hagar and Ishmael ”—was one of the best of the 
series. ‘The first prize was awarded to Miss Constance 
Buzzard, and the second to Mr. Frederick B. Hitch, 
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wy 1902 Prix de Rome, 
could not conscien- 
tiously describe the 

result of their labours 

as triumphant. It is 
many years since the 
standard of work has 

been solow. This was 
particularly noticeable 
in the painting com- 
petition. Works in 
i that section are rarely 
distinguished for fine 
composition, but tech- 
nique is nearly always 
\ good, and at times 
} even brilliant. This 
year, however, both 
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A PICTURE GALLERY FOR A COUNTRY TOWN. 


By JAMES B. FULTON 


In the competition for a model of a design containing 
figure and ornament—“ A Panel for a Drinking 
Fountain with a Bronze Spout in the Centre ”—only 
two entries were exhibited ; that of Mr. Charles James 
Pibworth secured the silver medal. Mr. Pibworth— 
whom we remember as a successful student at South 
Kensington—was also awarded the second prize for a 
set of four models of figures from the life, for which, 
however, he was disqualified by the fact that he had 
received the same prize on a previous occasion. ‘The 
first silver medal for a model of a statue or group was 
gained by Mr. Leonard Jennings. The first silver medal 
offered to female students for a model of a bust from life 
was not awarded, nor were the two Landseer Scholar- 
ships in Sculpture. For a “Perspective drawing in 
outline, for painters and sculptors,” there were no 
competitors, nor for “ An original composition for 
ornament.” In the architectural section Mr. James B. 
Fulton secured the Travelling Studentship with his 
design for a picture gallery for a country town, and 
Mr. Percy Ion Elton the first silver medal with his 
set of drawings of The Hall of Eltham Palace. For 
the perspective drawing for architects, the silver medal 
was awarded to Mr. George Albert Hill. 


THE PRIX DE ROME. 


HE most sympathetic of critics, however kindly 
disposed he might be towards the young /agistes, 
who, relying wholly on their own resources, 


had been working in solitude for so many 
weeks, viewing the works of competitors for the 


technique and compo- 
sition, except in one or 
two cases, were defi- 
cient, and the exhibi- 
tion left upon the 
visitor an unsatisfac- 
tory impression. 

This is all the more extraordinary, as the subject 
which the competitors had to depict was one which 





ULYSSES AND INO'S TALISMAN. 


By M. TERROIR. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY L. AVON, PARIS. 


































































THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


By VICTOR GUETIN. 





PHOTOGRAPH By L. AVON, Panis. 


lent itself admirably to skilful and dramatic 
treatment. The raising of Jairus’s daughter 
is a story which might have been made into 
a most telling picture had they been in- 
spired by Biblical simplicity, and not made 
difficulties for themselves by departing from 
the text of St. Luke. Only two of the pic- 
tures need be mentioned—the works of M. 
Paul René Sieffert and M. Victor Guétin, to 
both of whom were awarded Grands Prix. 
This artist’s work pleased many a good deal 
more than that which gained the first award, 
owing to its harmonious colouring and the 
masterly way in which the painter centred the 
dramatic interest of the subject by relegating 
the accessory figures into the background. 
M. Sieffert-—who, by the way, is the son 
of M. Louis Sieffert, the well-known artist 
of the National Porcelain Manufactory at 
Sévres — produced a more ordinary, yet 
possibly more popular, picture, distinguished 
by its correct drawing and composition, 
but lacking that personal note which appears 
so strongly in the work of his fellow- 
competitor. 

The sculpture competition was on a higher 
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level than that of the pictures. The subject 
to be treated was taken from the fifth book of 
the Odyssey—Ulysses throwing Ino’s talisman 
far out to sea. 

Of the ten pieces of sculpture on view 
at the exhibition, that which makes perhaps 
the widest appeal is by M. Brasseur, the 
winner of the first “second Grand Prix.” 
It was evident from the still trembling limbs 
of his Ulysses that he had made a genuine 
attempt to realise the situation. Ulysses is 
represented in the act of bringing the scarf 
to his mouth, as though to give thanks to the 
gods by kissing it—a happy plan of avoiding 
the difficult task of portraying the hurling a 
light piece of drapery far out to sea. M. 
Terroir, the author of a more complicated 
but less convincing work, in spite of its 
realistic qualities, was awarded the Grand 
Prix. The second “second Grand Prix” 
went to M. Descatoire. 

The works of these three sculptors were 
so far ahead of all the others that the jury 
in its selection had an easy task. 

F. Legs, 





THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’S DAUGHTER. 


By P. R. SIEFFERT PHOTOGRAPH By bL. Avon, Panis, 
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“The Art of \ JE have received from Mr. Walter 
Walter Crane.” Crane the following entertaining 

criticism of his critics :—‘ For an 
artist and his work to become the subject of extensive 
monographs before the term of his natural life is unusual, 
and somewhat embarrassing, and the situation becomes 
more complicated by the inevitable reviews. It is 
astonishing how, with the best intentions, a thoroughly false 
impression can be conveyed. In the, in some respects, ex- 
cessively laudatory article which appeared in THe Macazine 
or Art for December, 1902, the writer, following Mr. 
Konody, repeats-an error into which he has fallen in respect 
to my first exhibited picture, ‘The Lady of Shalott,’ in 
the Royal Academy of 1862, before I had completed my 
seventeenth year. This picture was very small and unimport- 
ant (and hung on the floor, by the way). It was, moreover, 
not ‘a water-colour drawing,’ tut painted in oi/, and did 
not represent the Lady of Shalott at her loom, but drifting 
down the river in her barge, under a dark rushy bank, with 
trees against an evening sky. This picture has been lost 
sight of. It has never been reproduced. How, then, can 
it be compared or contrasted with later work, as the writer 
seems to do? The only other picture I ever had in the 
Academy was a water colour, in 1872, the ‘At Home: A 
Portrait,’ reproduced in Mr. Konody’s book. This picture 
was recently shown by invitation at the Society of Portrait 
Painters. Mr. Konody should, both in justice to the Royal 
Academy and to myself, have stated that J never submitted 
any work to the Academy after 1877. Your reviewer repeats 
another statement which I can only term preposterous 
—for to speak of a ‘fully matured artist” at sixteen 
surely is so! A man must surely know something about 
himself, and I know that I had then nearly everything to 
learn—certainly everything which has since given any 
distinction to my work, and—I hope I am still learning.” 
—Wa ter Crane. 
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In order to show that he writes in perfect good 
humour, Mr. Crane appends the accompanying sketch to 
his ‘ protest.” 
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.Painters in 


The Royal 


Tue winter exhibition of the Royal Society 
Society of 


of Painters in Water Colours includes a 
somewhat larger number of good things than 
usual. Among the landscapes, the most 
memorable are Sir E. A. Waterlow’s gracefully de- 
signed and delicately handled “ Upland Road,” Mr. Lionel 
Smythe’s woodland subject “ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” Mr. J. W. North’s pretty fantasy “The Golden 
Bough,” and a couple of vigorous sketches, Mr. R. Little’s 
“Carsethorn” and Mr. Thorne Waite’s “The Salmon 
Leap.” There are, too, qualities of an unusual kind in Mr. 
C. Napier Hemy’s “Bound for Brixham,” and in Mr. 
R. W. Allan’s “The Ebbing Tide.” Of the figure subjects 
the best are “The Three Daughters of Time,” by Miss 
Fortescue-Brickdale, Mr. Anning Bell’s decorative com- 
position “ Rosewater,” Mr. J. Walter West’s pretty drawing 
“The Silver Mirror,” and “The Captive Dryad,” by Mr. 
J. R. Weguelin, a quite adequate example of his always 
fascinating art. 

An exhibition of the work of M. Willem C. 
Rip, a young Dutch artist who has been 
hitherto practically unknown in this country, 
has been held recently at the Holland Fine 
Art Gallery. It proved him to be an able craftsman with 
a pleasant feeling for quiet combinations of colour and an 
intelligent understanding of the more significant points in 
the tradition of the modern Dutch school. 


Water Colours. 


Minor 
Exhibitions. 


Another and better known Dutch artist, Mr. Nico 
Jungmann, has been exhibiting a series of his recent pictures 
and portraits at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery. He has 
gained perceptibly in command over technical subtleties, 
and his artistic capacity has markedly increased. In his 
portraits especially he shows a great advance on his earlier 
work. 

Mr. Bernard Partridge’s Punch drawings, which 
have been on view, with a number of his oil paintings, 
pastels, and water colours, in the galleries of the Fine 
Art Society, made a very attractive show. He is a 
draughtsman of real ability, and his humour is excellent. 
His work in colour is refined and well considered, and 
shows sincere study of nature. 


Mr. Charles Pears, who is also one of the Punch 
artists, has had, at the Woodbury Gallery, an exhibition of 
his original drawings for “ Mr. Punch’s Book for Children.” 
They deserve to be remembered for their quaintness of 
invention and their quite exceptional charm of method. 


Mr. Trevor Haddon’s “ Pictures of Spain,” collected at 
the Leicester Gallery, in Leicester Square, must be noted as 
strong and expressive records of the artist’s observations 
during a visit to the cities of Toledo and Gerona. His 
realisation of the atmospheric peculiarities of the country 
and his management of its special effects of colour can be 


frankly praised. 
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The Modern Sketch Club, a new association with 
members drawn chiefly from the various sketch clubs in 
London and the provinces, has just held its first exhibition 
at the Modern Gallery. Among the chief contributors 
were Mr. John Whipple, Mr. A. K. Brown, Mr. John 
Fraser, Mr. J. Muirhead, Mr. Hal Hurst, -Mr. Alyn 
Williams, and Miss K. Cameron, whose decorative panel of 
bees and fruit blossoms was one of the features of the show.. 


Brighton, with its many collectors and its unsurpassed 
opportunities, does not often bring together a good collection 
of pictures. The loan exhibition now to be seen at the 
Public Art Galleries is of remarkable quality, and is con- 
tributed to not only by private owners, but by some of the 
chief municipal galleries of the kingdom—a representative 
gathering of artists of the present and of the recent past, 
English and French, as well as old masters, such as the 
Duke of Norfolk’s superb “ Howard,” by Vandyck, and 
“ Thomas, Duke of Norfolk,” by Holbein. 


Early Tuscan Art, By Sir W. 
Reviews. Martin Conway. (Hurst & Blackett. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Ix view of the marvellous perfection to which the arts 
of painting and sculpture were brought in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in Italy, there has been some danger of 
the work of the pioneers of progress being overlooked. Of 
late years, however, many excellent publications have 
appeared dealing exclusively with one or another of them. 
The volume just published by the learned Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Cambridge will take rank as a scholarly 
examination into some of the causes which led to the in- 
florescence of the Golden Age, but it is perhaps a little too 
limited in scope, and the absence of an index detracts not 
a little from its value to the student. The writer con- 
fesses that he had not seen Professor Langton Douglas’ 
“Fra Angelico ”” when he wrote his chapter on the simple- 
minded friar, but the first edition of that book was 
published more than two years ago. These slight draw- 
backs are, however, more than atoned for by the excellence 
of the reproductions of early Tuscan sculpture, and by the ex- 
quisite rendering of Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit at Pisa and the 
sculptures at Orieto, Lucca, Rheims, and elsewhere. The 
renderings of some of the frescoes are perhaps not quite so 
happy : that of the famous “Christ as a Pilgrim,” of San 
Marco, does little justice to what is one of Fra Angelico’s 
most poetic conceptions ; on the other hand, the fading 
compositions of Giotto at Assisi are excellently treated. 


The Study and Criticism of Italian Art, By 
Bernhard Berenson. Second Series. (George Bell & 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A new work by Mr. Berenson is sure to be interesting, 
if not always convincing. In the present instance there is 
nothing specially new to the reader, for with one exception 
the essays have appeared already. The dictum of this 
acute critic as to the authorship of the Caen “ Sposalizio ” 
has already been accepted by the greater part of the art 
world, and his opinion of the new “ Madonna” of the 
Louvre, by Alessio Baldovinetti, so long ascribed to Piero 
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dei Franceschi, has been endorsed by those best able 
to judge. The essays of the British Museum Raphael 
cartoon, the drawings of Andrea Mantegna, certain un- 
recognised paintings by Masolino, an unpublished master- 
piece by Filippino Lippi, and an altar piece by Girolamo 
da Cremona have all more or less been made - known, 
whilst the introduction of the “Word for Renaissance 
Churches,” published eight years ago, seems out of place in 
a book otherwise devoted to painting. The only hitherto 
unpublished essay, that on the “ Rudiments of Connoisseur- 
ship,” was written, says Mr. Berenson, several years ago, 
as the first section of a book, never completed, on the 
methods of constructive art criticism, and is now, after this 
long seclusion, given to the light because none of the re- 
viewers of the “Lorenzo Lotto” recognised the theory on 
which that work was based. The illustrations are excellent, 
and include several little known masterpieces, but Baldo- 
vinetti’s “Madonna” of the Louvre, over which Mr. 
Berenson is specially enthusiastic, is not amongst them. 


Old Picture Books. By A/fied W. Pollard, (London : 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Amongst the most noteworthy essays, which are en- 
riched with many deeply interesting examples of early 
book illustration, are those on the “ Florentine Rappre- 
sentazioni,” two 15th century Italian Bibles, a 16th century 
“Book of Hours,” and a general review of woodcuts in 
English plays. In his introductory remarks on old 
picture books in general, Mr. Pollard says, @ propos of 
Griininger’s “ Virgil,” printed at Strassburg in 1502, an 
illustration from which he reproduces, that Sebastian Brant, 
who superintended its preparation, boasted that the wood- 
cuts in it made the story as plain to the unlearned as the 
learned ; but he adds that the cannon introduced as em- 
ployed in the “Siege of’ Nova Troja” would have puzzled 
the Latin poet not a little. A typical example of the 
transition time, “ this Virgil,” says Mr. Pollard, “ exemplifies 
the two chief features to which early illustrated books owe 
their charm : the power of telling a story and the readiness 
to import into the most uncongenial themes some touches 
of contemporary life.” The essay on “ Florentine Rappre- 
sentazioni” contains an extremely quaint reproduction from 
the 15th century “ Laude” of Jacopone da Todi, in which 
the famous Franciscan monk is seen kneeling in adoration 
of the Virgin, and one of the “ Penance of Mary Magda- 
lene,” which, ‘crude as is its execution, is instinct with 
religious feeling. ‘The treatise on the Italian Bibles gives 
reproductions of a page from one of them and of eight 
delightfully naive Biblical scenes; that on a “Book of 
Hours,” a probably unique copy of a 16th century edition 
owned by Mr. Pollard, is made the text of a most interesting 
account of the “ Hore” in general, and contains a number 
of facsimile illustrations. The later articles are also full of 
valuable information, given in an attractive form. 


Old English Songs and Dances. By W. Graham 
Robertson. (London: Longmans. 1902. {2 2s. net.) 


The very spirit of “Auld Lang Syne” breathes forth 
from this delightful collection of old English songs and 
dances, with its charming interpretations of the humour, 











the pathos, the delicate aroma, of the days that are no 
more. These charming illustrations have, each and all, a 
distinctive character of their own. The maiden on the 
title page, in her severe and sombre robe, touching in a 
dreamy, hesitating way the keys of the old-fashioned in- 
strument, is thoroughly typical of the day when the “ Song 
of Willow” was a fashionable ditty. How humorous, yet 
how pathetic, is the figure of the girl in “ Blue Muslin,” as 
she stretches after the touch of a vanishing hand, and realises 
the force of the refrain, “When you might, you would 
not ; now you will, you shall not ;” and what tragedy is 
expressed in the royal maiden weeping by her murdered 
lover in the wood, where she was found by “a forester in 
greene, most comely to be seene,” who in the end became 
her consoler! What fun, what motion, what spirit there is 
in “ Barley Break” and in “ Bobbing Joan Dargison,” and 
how delicate is the feeling for colour in “ Love Lies Bleed- 
ing”! Mr. Graham Robertson is a true interpreter of human 
nature, and he has caught the characters of the actors in his 
scenes, whether disfigured by the vagaries of fashion or clad 
in the simple garments of the luckless Queen Dido, mourning 
over her despair of winning the love of the “ Wandering 
Prince of Troy.” 


By Robert Clermont Witt, 
1902. 5s. net.) 


How to Look at Pictures. 
B.A. (George Bell & Sons. 


At the present day, when one erudite treatise on art 
subjects succeeds another with bewildering rapidity, when 
no opinion, however expert, can be looked upon as final, 
and art, like the patient whose physician said, “ Apres tout, 
il est mort gueri,” is in danger of dying under the hands of 
its critics, it is refreshing to take up a book written for the 
unlearned, for those who, though gifted with innate power 
of appreciation, without which no teaching is of any avail, 
yet need a little guidance in their art studies. Simply 
written, and illustrated with good reproductions of typical 
paintings and sculptures by old, modern, and contemporary 
masters, “ How to Look at Pictures” will be of great value 
to thousands who are neither artists by profession nor lay- 
men with any knowledge of art. The author deals lucidly 
with considerations of date, influences of race and country, 
noteworthy peculiarities of style, and other guideposts in 
the art of criticism ; but he passes, perhaps too lightly, over 
the personal equation, and is in danger of falling into the 
very error he so strongly condemns—that of treating art as 
a science in which dissection is an element of success, Art 
appeals, in the first case, to the imagination and the heart, 
not to the intellect; its true mission it can and does 
fulfil, even in cases where the very alphabet of criticism 
is unknown. 


Twenty India-Paper Proofs of the Drawings 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., to “ The Parables 
of Our Lord,” engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. With 
20 autograph letters (in facsimile). (Privately published 
by the Camden Press. 10 guineas.) 


When engraving these masterpieces for the great 
draughtsman, the Brothers Dalziel pulled a number of proofs, 
and these, to the number of fifty sets, are now being issued 
to the public. The proofs are, of course, more tender than 
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the ordinary printed page, but the latter does little discredit 
to the engravers’ workmanship. The letters by Millais, ex- 
tending over the period of the inception of the work in 1857 
to the publication in 1864, give an interesting view of the 
development of the great undertaking, of the artist’s enthu- 
siasm and pride in the work, and of the engravers’ care, 
loyalty, and success. As a record of art it is interesting, 
and as a demonstration of art it is invaluable, especially in 
view of the probable revival of the art of the wood engraver. 
Every art institution, therefore, should possess a copy, if 
collectors do not step in before them. 


Pictures in the Wallace Collection. By Frederick 
Miller. (C. Arthur Pearson. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The bequest to the nation of the Wallace Collection 
in 1897 gave to the British public an opportunity never 
before enjoyed of studying the work of the great French 
masters of the eighteenth century, who are unfortunately 
but poorly represented in the National Gallery. The 
appearance of Mr. Miller’s book will therefore be welcomed 
by those who would gladly own some memento of the 
new possession ; but in his selections the author seems to 
have missed the typical characteristics of the collection. 
He gives, it is true, three Greuzes, but Lancret, Chardin, 
Boucher, and Watteau are conspicuous by their absence, 
and the Fragonard selected is not a very good one. Some 
of the reproductions, however, notably those after Meis- 
sonier, are happy renderings of the originals ; but in the 
collotypes the tone-values are in some instances con- 
siderably obscured, especially in the “Interior,” after De 


Hooch. 
Charles Dickens. By Frederic G. Kitton. (Jack. 1902.) 


Written by one of the most devoted admirers and anno- 
tators of Charles Dickens, this book is a “ Life” that aims 
at giving in a form less discursive than that of the original 
Forster, along with recently established facts and details, the 
story of the career and the personality of the great novelist. 
It might not, perhaps, claim a place in these columns were 
it not for the pages which deal with the artistic tastes of 
Dickens. We have here an estimate of Dickens as an 
art critic, in the course of a few pages, as revealed in his 
writings and letters. The work reflects credit upon the 
biographer ; but the section to which we have referred is 
worthy of fuller treatment ; and that treatment it has 
received in these pages, at the hands of Charles Dickens’ 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Perugini. 


Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Illustrated by 
Robeit Anning Bell. (George Bell. 1902. 7s. 6d.) 

This pretty edition belongs to the series which we have 
already noticed in these columns. The illustrations all have 
a sense of style and are the work of a consummate artist. 
We feel, as we have said before, that the mannerism of Mr. 
Bell does not permit him to do fullest justice to his un- 
common talents. He has so fine a sense of decoration and 
of line that his somewhat ascetic technique has a dryness 
which detracts somewhat from the undoubted beauty of his 
designs and the purity of his sensuous presentation. It is 
a volume that all will care to have, not only for its pictorial 
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adornment, but for the sentiment and intelligence displayed. 

We close the volume convinced that the artist is capable of 

still better things. For example, the cu/-de-/ampe on p.'290 

is an example of how marked ability may fail by insistence 

on a parti pris. 

‘‘Rosalynde.”” By Thomas Lodge. (George Newnes, 
Ltd. 1902. 3s. 6d.) 


We have in this edition of the classic romance which 
inspired Shakespeare with “As You Like It” a new 
volume of the Caxton Series, illustrated with great felicity 
by Edmund J. Sullivan. We have often had occasion to 
refer to Mr. Sullivan’s admirable artistry. His penwork in 
this instance has a singular charm. 


The Poems of John Keats. (George Newnes, Ltd. 
1902. 3s. 6d.) 

The new number of the thin paper edition is provided 
with a frontispiece portrait by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, and an 
extremely pleasing title page by Mr. Garth Jones. It is 
produced with care and taste, and is a delightful acquisition 
for the small bookcase. 


Index to Periodicals of 1901. (Review of Reviews 
Office. 1902. 15s.) 


This invaluable book of reference comprises all the 
merits and virtues we have proclaimed for it in the past. 
The section of art is so complete, both in its details and in 
its classification, that nothing of any note which has ap- 
peared in the magazines on all subjects of art in all its 
branches but is here carefully indexed under a properly 
classified heading. 


Tue extension of elementary art education has been 
followed by the publication of a large number of 
handbooks and guides for teachers and pupils. Among 
the most recently issued of these are the following :— 


“ A Book of Studies in Plant Form and Design,” by 
W. Midgley and A. E. V. Lilley (Chapman & Hall, 
London ; 6s.), in an enlarged edition, which contains 
an additional two hundred different suggestions for the 
treatment of fifteen of the plants, and chapters on 
“Leather Embossing” and “ Plant Ornament in Relief.” 

“A System of Brush Drawing and Design,” designed 
and arranged by R. Smeaton Douglas, F.S.A. Scot. 
(Chapman & Hall, London; 3s. net), is intended for 
use in public elementary schools, and contains much in- 
formation for the guidance of teachers on colours, and 
the teaching of elementary design. 

“ Pattern Drawing and Design,” by John Carroll 
(Burns & Oates, London; 1s. 6d.), is a comprehen- 
sive little volume dealing with the development of 
geometric patterns from the simple lines executed with 
the aid of set squares to the more intricate combina- 
tions of curves and circles. 

“Landmarks in Artistic Anatomy,” by R. J. Colenso 
(Bailligre, Tindall & Cox, London; 3s. 6d. net), is, 
as the title suggests, an introduction to the study of 
anatomy for artistic purposes. It should be a useful 
book to young students. 


We -have also received “Young George—His Life,” 
by Epiru Farmizoz (London, 1902 : William Heinemann), 
which contains eleven representations of slum life, printed 
in colours; from the same publisher, “Babes of the 
Empire, An Alphabet for Young England,” by THomas 
Stevens, and pictures by A. H. Coxtins; from Messrs. 
Grant & Son, Edinburgh, a lithographed portrait of Robert 
L. Stevenson, from a drawing by Mr. J. W. Simpson, 
executed in the manner of Mr. Nicholson’s series. It has, 
however, a certain individuality and merit of its own. 


Mr. Fred. Roe’s volume “ Ancient Coffers and Cup- 
boards” is published by Messrs. Methuen. 


Pintoriccuio, by Conrado Ricci (W. Heine- 
Books mann; £5 5s. net); Rariora, by 7. E. 
for Hodgkin, F.S.A.; three vols. (Sampson Low, 
Review. Marston & Co.; £5 5s.); Lucas ANDREA 
1.—Art.  Detra Rossia, by Maud Cruttwell (J. M. 
Dent & Co. ; 25s. net.) ; Earty Tuscan Art, 
by Sir W. Martin Conway (Hurst & Blackett ; 7s. 6d. net) ; 
LetrerinG in Ornament, by Lewis F. Day (B. 'T. Batsford ; 
5s. net); Orp Encuish Masters Encravep sy TiMoTHy 
Coz, by ‘Fohn C. Van Dyke (Macmillan ; £2 2s. net) ; FRENcH 
ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN OF THE XVIII TH Century, 
by Lady Dilke (George Bell & Sons ; 28s. net); History 
oF Siena, by Langton Douglas (John Murray ; 25s. net) ; A 
History and Description oF EncuisH Porcetain, by 
William Burton (Cassell & Co, ; 30s. net) ; THe Memoirs 
oF Benvenuto Cexuini, by himself (Unit Library, Ltd. ; 
1s. 4d. net); Notes on Pictures, Vol. II, by John Ruskin 
(George Allen ; 7s. 6d. net). 


2.—Illus- JurpiscHeR ALMANaACK, 5663 (Juedischer Ver- 
trated and j,5° Berlin); Soncs anp Verses, by Edmund 
vl Waller, decorated by G. F. Guthrie (The Pear 

Tree Press, South Harting) ; THe Fortunes 
oF Otiver Horn, by F. Hopkinson Smith, illustrated by W. 
Appleton Clark (George Newnes ; 6s.) ; MUSENKLANGE aus 
DEM KaRLSRUHER KunsTLerBunp (R. Voigtlanders, Leipzig ; 
12 pfennig) ; PHoroGrams or THE YEAR 1902 (Dawbarn 
& Ward ; 3s. net). 


M. Cornette van LEEMPUTTEN was sixty- 
_two years of age, and one of the leading 
Belgian animal-painters; Mme. JuLietre 
Levis, the French portraitist, was an Officer of Public 
Instruction ; she was seventy-six years of age; Proressor 
Jures Bercer, of the Vienna Academy of Fine Arts ; 
Tueopore Lirxé, the German sculptor, executed several 
commissions for the Emperor; Mr. Tuomas Nast, the 
American caricaturist and black-and-white artist, was born 
in Bavaria in 1840. Taken to America at an early age, 
he commenced his artistic career in the office of “ Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper.” He was with Garibaldi in the 
campaign of 1860-1 as artist-correspondent, and on_ his 
return to America became cartoonist to “ Harper’s Weekly.” 
He was appointed some years ago American Consul at 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


Obituary. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S COLLECTION 


OF FRENCH PAINTINGS. 


By LOUIS DE FOURCAUD, 


PROFESSOR OF ASTHETICS AT THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, “PARIS, 
AND MEMBER OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF FINE ARTS. 


HE collection of seventeenth and, more par- 
ticularly, of eighteenth century paintings 
formed almost entirely by Frederick the 
Great, and belonging to his Majesty the 

German Emperor, is certainly one of the most 
characteristic in existence, and worthy of attentive 
study. But these fine examples, distributed as they 
are among the Imperial residences—the Palace in 
Berlin, Charlottenburg, Potsdam, and Sans-Souci—are 
unfortunately difficult of access to the public, and 
famous rather than familiar. It must, however, be 
said that the German Sovereigns, proud of their in- 
heritance, showed themselves eager, towards the close 
of the nineteenth century, to share their enjoyment of 
these possessions with the lovers of art of all Europe. 


29 


In the memorable Exhibition in Berlin, 1883, on the 
occasion of the silver wedding of the Crown Prince, 
afterwards the Emperor Frederick, hereditary treasures, 
till then unsuspected, were brought out from the royal 
stores of Prussia. This Exhibition, of which the 
catalogue is a splendid and permanent memorial, 
gave rise to methodical and erudite study by French, 
German, and English connoisseurs, who endeavoured 
to sort and identify the works of Watteau and his 
school, which had come down to us in no slight 
confusion of attributions. 

Then, in 1900, his Majesty the Kaiser William II 
paid France the compliment of lending to the 
Great Exhibition in Paris forty-four examples of his 
collection of paintings by French masters. This act 
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of condescension was highly appreciated in France, 
and the German Pavilion, decorated in a style directly 
inspired from Potsdam, was a favourite centre for 
art-loving visitors. In consequence of this M. Paul 
Seidel produced his learned catalogue raisonné of the 
works of art of every description of the French School 
belonging to the German Crown. Admission is now 
granted to duly qualified persons to examine these 
works in painting and sculpture; so that in these pages, 
by the help of published documents,* and from my own 
inspection, I can give the reader, at any rate, a general 
idea of these rare and precious collections. 

In the first place, it is interesting to look back on 
the conditions and spirit which governed the formation 
of this fine collection by the simple will and deter- 
mination of Frederick the Great. ‘The acquisition 
was the slow work of more than thirty years, 
beginning in 1735, and including five years during 
which, as Crown Prince and heir to the throne, he 
was purchasing or ordering works of art for his Castle 
of Rheinsberg. In a mind like his, at once rational 
and impulsive, nothing assumes a commonplace form. 
Frederick has been frequently studied as a statesman, 
as a military genius, an economist, an historian, a 
philosopher, even as a poet and musician, but little has 
been said of his views on the arts of design, or of the 
personal taste and external influences which guided his 
choice of the works of art he gathered around him. 
This to us is of the first importance. 


i. 


It is well known that when the Electorate of 
Brandenburg was constituted a monarchy, the Court 
of Berlin forthwith endeavoured to surround itself 
with dignified magnificence. The first King of 
Prussia, Frederick I, soon tired of the frigid pomp of 
the decorators and portrait painters at the Prussian 
Court—Augustin Terwesten, Probener, Pieter van 
Coxie. He commanded from Rome, in 1710, the 
presence of a young painter born in Paris, Antoine 
Pesne, the nephew and more or less the pupil of 
Charles de La Fosse ; the King, it seems, had seen a 
portrait by him of an interesting head. In the 
following year this foreigner was appointed Court 
Painter to the Prussian King, a post he held, with 
some diminution of salary, all through the austere 


[*In introducing this valuable series of articles, written for 
THE MaGAzINE OF Art, by the distinguished French critic 
and professor, M. de Fourcaud, we would draw attention to 
the magnificent publication of the Berlin Photographic Com- 
pany, entitled ‘ Chefs-d’'CEuvre de I’'Ecole Francaise appar- 
tenant a sa Majesté l’Empéreur d’Allemagne”’ (London, 1902 ; 
price twelve guineas), to which Mr. Claude Phillips has written 
a scholarly introductory essay; as to those photogravures we 
are indebted for the reproductions with which we have been 
permitted to illustrate this review. In the twenty-seven repro- 


ductions which comprise the album the most interesting portion 
of the German Emperor's eighteenth century French collection 
is worthily reproduced.—THE Ep1Tor.] 
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reign of Frederick William I. It is a well-established 
fact that this monarch, in spite of his absorbing 
devotion to military matters, his rugged simplicity and 
economy, loved to surround himself with splendid 
accessories befitting his royal state. Painting was his 
favourite art, and he practised it himself, seeking solace 
in the occupation during his frequent and painful en- 
forced leisure necessitated by fits of gout. This is 
proved by the existence of several paintings signed by 
him: “Jn Tormentis pinxit, F. W. R.” (Friedrich 
Wilhelm Rex). Pesne repeatedly painted portraits of 
the King, and of the members of the royal family. 
The Crown Prince—afterwards Frederick the Great 
—sat to him at the age of three, and frequently 
afterwards till he came to the throne. The artist 
may perhaps have been appointed to instruct him 
in draughtsmanship and the handling of the brush. 
It is, at any rate, certain that Pesne was his first 
artistic adviser, and gave his taste a bent in favour 
of French art. 

It is no part of my task here to study in detail the 
works of Antoine Pesne, but I must briefly sketch 
the development of his talent, and the circumstances 
which gave him his influence over the Great Frederick 
and throughout Germany. Born in 1683, at the 
age of twenty he won distinction in the Academic 
competitions at the Louvre. In 1705 he went to 
Rome, and there he married in 1710 Ursule Anne du 
Buisson, the daughter of the French flower-painter ; 
immediately after this he removed to Berlin, and with 
him all his wife’s family. His earliest identified works 
—the portraits of Frederick William I, of his infant 
son, and of Colonel de Brion, dated 1711—are at 
Berlin ; “ A Cook holding a Guinea-fowl,” 1712, is 
in the Dresden Gallery ; and these, with some others 
by him, show the style of arrangement or of draughts- 
manship characteristic of the French School towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XIV, with the revived 
feeling for actuality which was bringing the Flemish 
School into prominence again. On the other hand, 
their exaggeration of tone and contrast betrays the 
painter’s long sojourn in Italy. A few years later he 
executed a picture of the little Crown Prince Frederic 
beating a toy drum, and refusing to follow his sister, 
Princess Wilhelmina, who carries some flowers, and is 
attended by a negro servant; and this picture, dated 
1715, is a work of purely French style. A group, 
representing the artist himself standing in his studio, 
with his wife and two of his children—now in the 
New Palace at Potsdam—was executed in 1712, and 
shows still further emancipation. On _ his sending 
this remarkable work for exhibition in Paris, with a 
letter announcing himself as candidate for reception 
into the Academy, he was desired to paint as his 
diploma work the subject of “Delilah cutting Sam- 
son’s Hair.” He was elected two years after, but his 
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avocations at Berlin did not allow of his taking his 
seat as member till 1723. 

This visit to France seems to have led to important 
consequences bearing on the matters which here con- 
cern us. M. Seidel records a tradition that Antoine 
Pesne, when about to begin his picture of ‘Samson 
and Delilah,” had, in 1718, sent his first sketch to 
Paris “that Watteau might say what he thought of 
it.” But unless some document in evidence could be 
produced, I am inclined to reject this legend. When 
Pesne quitted Paris in 1705, the future painter of the 
“ Embarkation for Cythera’s Isle” had scarcely started 
on his career—in fact, was vegetating by the humblest 
work. I cannot imagine that they were friends, or at 
any rate on terms of intimacy. They might, - no 
doubt, have been thrown together at the Academy 
Schools, but Watteau did not work there till 1709 ; 
and when the Prussian Court Painter came in 1723 
to breathe his native air for a few weeks, the greater 
artist had already been resting two years in his 
grave. I believe that, in fact, the two artists can 
never have met. 

Among the connections which Pesne, so far as can 
be seen, had still in Paris, the foremost must have been 
his uncle, La Fosse. To him, indeed, the young 
painter of “ Fétes Galantes” was well known, and he 
might have been a connecting link between his 
nephew and Watteau. Unluckily, however, La Fosse 
never saw Watteau, excepting at Crozat’s house, 
and that not before 1712. There is no reason to 
imagine that he ever regarded the young man as a 
serious artist at all, but as quite beyond the pale of 
the official ideal. I hardly think he would have 
mentioned such an incorrigible renegade in his letters 
to his nephew—to say nothing of the fact that the 
old Academician died in 1716, before Pesne was elected. 
Added to all this, I very much doubt whether 
the clever settler in Berlin can have been alive to 
the merits of the magician of Arcadian scenes before 
the triumph of the “Embarquement pour Cythére.” 
If, indeed, his attention was drawn to him at any time 
between 1717 and 1720, it would only be by some 
distant echo, or at most by the importation of en- 
gravings, or possibly of an original work that had 
wandered as far as the Spree. Again, it is impossible 
that he should have had any acquaintance with Lancret 
before his visit to Paris, nor is there anything in his 
earlier works to suggest the influence in any respect of 
these greater masters. 

After 1723, on the contrary, everything was 
changed. Pesne had become acquainted with 
Vleughel, with whom Watteau had at one time lived 
in the Saint-Victor quarter ; also with Mariette, the 
famous collector, whose portfolios were filled with 
admirable drawings by the deceased master. Pesne 


painted the portrait of each ; that of Vleughel is now 
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in the Louvre. They certainly talked together often 
and long of the imaginative visionary of Valenciennes, 
and Mariette would have introduced Pesne to the 
attached friends who bewailed his death, Julienne and 
Gersaint. The newly made Academician can have 
had no difficulty in knowing Lancret, his fellow 
Academician. One proof of their having thus met 
lies in the circumstance that, at a later date it is true, 
in 1736, Pesne recommended a young friend, the 
Berlin engraver Georg Frederich Schmidt, to 
Lancret’s good graces, and that Schmidt, who lived in 
Paris during many of his best years, engraved, in fact, 
many of Lancret’s pictures. It would be strange, too, 
if Pesne had not, at the same time, become known to 
Jean Raoux, who strove for new effects of chiaroscuro, 
and Francois de Troy, who painted—by a strange 
coincidence, if you will—the portrait of an actress 
much admired in Berlin, Mademoiselle Cochois. ‘This 
fine picture is to be seen at Sans-Souci, dated 1723 
after the signature. In short, Pesne, having now 
received a real and complete revelation, thenceforth 
preached it and acted on it. The Crown Prince, 
before ever his beard had grown, could see at Monbijou, 
the residence of his mother, the good Queen Sophia 
Dorothea, a collection of French engravings from 
compositions by Watteau and his followers ; it is not 
fanciful to suppose that it was the Court Painter who 
advised their purchase. He had in his own possession 
some panels by Lancret, and a record of the King’s 
accounts in 1746 proves that he sold two of these to 
Frederick for the sum of 400 thalers.5 We may 
perhaps identify these in the Palace at Berlin as the 
“Sleeper Surprised ” (of which a repetition by Pesne 
on a larger scale is to be seen in the Abbey or 
Mosigkau, near Dessau), and the “Interrupted 
Concert,” copied by the Prince himself in 1732 ; 
this copy is preserved in the Hohenzollern Museum. 
The seed, it will be seen, had fallen on good ground. 
And it did more than germinate—it grew and 
throve. There is in the Gallery at Rouen a very 
pretty picture by Pesne, a half-length of a girl 
wearing a broad straw hat which throws a golden 
shadow on her face; I do not think it has ever been 
described, but there is a replica at Dresden. It was 
in all probability painted in France in 1723, and 
presented by the artist to his uncle, Jean Pesne, an 
engraver at Rouen. The freedom of handling and 
transparent tone show that his talent had acquired a 
quite new grace. Before long, encouraged by his royal 
master, this clever artist rose to bolder flights. We 
have only to look at his gay mythological panels 
executed at Rheinsberg (about 1735), at Charlotten- 
burg (after 1740), at Potsdam, and at Sans-Souci 
(after 1744). He had already, no doubt, tried his 
hand in the style of the “Fétes Galantes.” His 
pupil, the architect Knobelsdorff, placed in the castle 
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By WATTEAUY. 


of Rheinsberg two panels, representing Music and 
Dancing, which were afterwards transferred to Pots- 
dam, and frequently ascribed to Lancret. In fact, 
Pesne now took Watteau and Lancret for his exem- 
plars; his paintings on the walls of the tea room in the 
Neue Schloss at Potsdam—the “ Concert in a Park,” 
and the dancer, “ Barbara Campanini ”—are directly 
derived from them. We need not, indeed, go beyond 
the royal collection for a comparison of the “ Barbara 
Campanini” by the French painter at Berlin with 
Lancret’s “La Camargo,” purchased by Frederick him- 
self.. The King was, in fact, so charmed by French 
art that he not only procured a large number of 
pictures from Paris, but suggested similar subjects to 
his Court Painter. His cheerful humour delighted in 
seeing the faces of his singers and actresses, and of the 
dancers in his opera house, represented in fantastic 
and theatrical mythological compositions, or scenes 
of coquettish gallantry. This may be seen in the 
graceful whimsicalities of the State rooms at Potsdam, 
where we have the dancer “Marianne Cochois ” 


(sister to the actress) dancing in the open air to the 
flute and tambourine ; and at Sans-Souci, ‘ Barbara 
Campanini in the ballet of ‘ Pygmalion.’ ” 

It may be supposed that Antoine Pesne would 
hardly have devoted himself to such subjects without 
the express approval and desire of his royal master ; 
but at the same time it seems very certain that if 
circumstances had not taken him in his fortieth year 
to spend a short time in his native land, the remainder 
of his career might have been very different, to say 
nothing of the great King’s taste and the whole 
direction of Prussian art at that time. In point of 
fact, in the descriptions of Frederick’s’ hereditary 
residences we see that, for reasons to be presently 
given, his fancy was entirely captivated by the gay 
compositions of Watteau and Lancret, and their names 
constantly recur in his letters—once by a strange 
mistake he calls them “those painters of Brabant.” 
Other members of the Court circle, however, had 
brought different ideas from abroad. Knobelsdorff, 
on his return, impressed on the King his somewhat 
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diffuse eclecticism, praising “the poetical compositions 
of Le Brun, the bold draughtsmanship of Poussin, the 
fine colouring of Blanchard and of Boulogne, the striking 
likeness and admirable draperies of Rigaud, the artless 
truth of Chardin,” the learned skill of Van Loo and 
of Frangois de Troy. “Then the Marquis d’Argens 
also urged more strictly academical views. His 
“Examen des différentes Ecoles” shows him to be 
a poor connoisseur but a brilliantly chatty essayist, 
admiring Poussin, but bewitched by the sentimental] 
talent of Cazes; severe on Watteau, but indulgent 
to the monotony of tradition, and yet, by a strange 
contrast, sincerely attracted by the powerful style of 
the old German painter-etchers. It is greatly to be 
regretted, indeed, that on this national ground 
Frederick should not have followed his lead; in 
other directions he undoubtedly based his ideas on 
Argens’ advice, and the royal collection included 
examples of Poussin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Boulogne, 
La Fosse—which was gratifying, no doubt, to his 
worthy nephew Pesne—of Cazes, and many others. 
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In the end, no doubt, persistent discussion wears out 
Opposition in taste. 

A resident in Sans-Souci, Algarotti of Venice, took 
advantage of this truth gradually to instil a feeling 
for Italian painting into the monarch’s mind. After 
1759 Frederick’s fondness for French art perceptibly 
declined, though it flickered into life now and again 
till 1765. His fancy now turned to the Italian, or 
now and then to the Dutch School, or to certain of 
the Antwerp painters. But his French collection was 
an accomplished fact, and represents his taste through 
a period of thirty years. 


II. 


We have seen that the Conqueror of Silesia was 
fascinated by a particular school of French art in the 
golden days of his youth, and that he remained on the 
whole faithful to it for a considerable part of his life. 
It will now be my task to show what it was that 
attracted him to this school, and by what means he 


ordered and collected the pictures. It is essential to 
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remember that he was never governed by any ideal 
of technical quality or strictly pictorial perfection. 
Frederick the Great was anything rather than an 
accomplished connoisseur of art—an amateur eager to 
make discoveries for himself, to seek out and procure 
at any cost rare treasures which, having once seen, he 
cannot for a moment forget. He bought through 
commissioners works which he had not seen, and 
entirely on the strength of hearsay, with the risk of 
being after all dissatisfied or ill-pleased with his pur- 
chase, In a letter to Grimm, quoted by Seidel, he 
says that “ Art is essential to happiness ;” still, in- 
tellectual speculation certainly gave him greater joy 
than any plastic presentment. “Industry of mind,” 
as he crudely puts it in writing to Voltaire, “is far 
preferable to the mechanical industry of the artist.” 
We perceive at once that what he cares for in painting 
is harmony and glow of colouring, and the sensations 
it can give him by the beauty it diffuses in the en- 
vironment of life. His taste for art is of a general 
kind, similar in character, intellectually speaking, to 
his liking for elegant furniture. The feeling that 
makes him delight in the work of the painter, 
especially in the art of Watteau, is, in fact, the same as 
that which led him to build for his peaceful leisure, in 
the most picturesque spots he could find, the most 
luxuriously contrived palaces that have ever been seen 
in Germany. 

His education had been severe to the verge of 
barbarity, regular to the extreme of monotony. In 
his earliest years the weighty consciousness of the 
duties before him was forced on his fine intellect. 
But nevertheless his mind, brilliantly clear on all 
matters of history and economy, political, social, and 
military, had glimpses beyond the inevitable sternness 
of daily life, of a glorious visionary horizon. He 
would make it his pleasure to live surrounded by 
literary and learned men and philosophers, and to 
devote to them all the hours he could spare from the 
great affairs of State. In the same way he would give 
his life a setting, not of vulgar and commonplace 
magnificence, but of insinuating grace, apt to encourage 
delightful meditation and dreams. Simple in his tastes, 
and personally needing little, he cared not for splendour 
for its own sake, or for the dramatic effects of 
sovereignty, so dear as a rule to the princes of his 
race. What he wished to see about him was ex- 
pressive magnificence, contributing to his personal 
pleasure no less than to, his dignity as a monarch. 
Such instincts as these moved him when, still only 
the heir to the throne, he had his fairy palace of 
Rheinsberg built at ten leagues from Berlin, on the 
margin of a lake fringed by a forest with sweep- 
ing glades. And such ideas prevailed when he 
subsequently enlarged, restored, or entirely rebuilt 
Charlottenburg, Potsdam, and Sans-Souci. Art sur- 


rounded him everywhere with the images that most 
powerfully appealed to his taste, and this was what 
he meant when he said that art is necessary to 
happiness. 

Now in the ‘matter of painting, what school but 
that of France could, in the eighteenth century, have 
contributed to the realisation of such ideas? French 
art at that day meant the graceful fancy of Raoux, 
of de Troy, of Coypel, and, above and beyond all, 
the exquisite and poetical spell of Watteau’s creative 
imagination. The genius of this master, truly a 
creator of the illusions which give charm to life, has 
set before our eyes the Isle of the Blest of which 
each man has a dim vision in his soul ; the elusive 
refuge of our hopes, the cloudland of bliss, the eternal 
goal we ever believe we may reach by sheer aspira- 
tion. Every generation since the world began has 
given it some new name symbolical of its cravings. 
To'the Ancients it was the Vale of Tempé ; in the 
eighteenth century it was Cythera; to our grand- 
children, as to us, it will be the unattainable, inviting 
realm whence the voice of desire calls to us—desire 
unwearied and for ever cheated. Watteau has rendered 
the flowery mystery of that land in a score of pictures, 
and in one famous work he expressed it in its final form. 
Frederick the Great felt its magic more keenly than 
any man, but he was not its dupe. He clearly per- 
ceived that this vision of delight, this Isle of the 
Blest (his own words), is not the promised Eden, that 
its flowers and verdure would fade, its springs dry up 
at the very instant—the impossible instant—when a 
mortal should set foot on it. The enchantment of 
that blue land is that none may reach it ; still, it is a 
grace vouchsafed to us that it lends us resignation to 
the woes of the present, and, in spite of ourselves, 
gives us hopes of a happier future. “The fair dream 
is real to our fancy, affording us in our troubles 
greater consolation than we dare own. 

In fact, the royal philosopher preferred these inven- 
tions of the French painter and his immediate followers 
to the works of any other master. Other pictures, 
however admirable, did but catch his eye ; theirs held 
and charmed his attention. In 1739 he wrote from 
Rheinsberg to his sister Wilhelmina: “I have two 
rooms full of pictures, many of them by Watteau 
and Lancret.” How gladly would we have a detailed 
list of his original collection as Crown Prince. 
Records show that on his accession to the throne he 
presented to his brother, Prince Henry, his house of 
Rheinsberg, with all its valuable contents. It would 
seem, however, that the King reserved more than one 
souvenir, more than one favourite example, for his 
royal palaces, and these, no doubt, remain among the 
Crown property ; but for lack of old lists they cannot 
be identified. 

Frederick’s purchases in Paris were constantly 
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increasing ; indeed, he had an organised agency there 
in the time of Louis XV. His principal commissioner 
was Mettra, seconded by Petit, the well-known dealer. 
They sent their acquisitions to Berlin by sea from Le 
Havre to Hamburg, and in Prussia they were handed 
over to Girard and Michelet, Berlin merchants, who 
undertook their safe delivery. Besides these business 
agents the King also commissioned his ambassador to 
France, Count von Rothenburg, to procure for him 
paintings by Watteau and Lancret—more and more. 
He gave his purchasers a free hand ; catalogues of 
coming sales were forwarded to him, and when 
possible, sketches or prints of the best examples were 
also sent ; usually he had to trust to very elementary 
descriptions. But this did not trouble him at all. 
Each one had but to do his best and carry out his 
instructions. It would be vain to ascribe to him any 
plan for the formation of a gallery. His letters make 
it quite clear that his sole aim was “to adorn his new 
rooms.” I have said, with perfect truth, that he felt 
no difference in principle between pictures and fine 
furniture. Pictures or cabinets, each was to fill a 
predetermined place and produce a particular effect. 
The King would at any time have supplemented an 
order for a panel painted to his mind, with the words 
in which he emphasised an order for some marble vases 
to decorate his gardens: “I need such things to 
beautify Potsdam.” Nothing can be stranger than the 
frame of mind he cultivated in himself: a determina- 
tion to make art the handmaid of life, and on no 
account to yield to its exigencies. ‘To satisfy his 
requirements a picture must combine three conditions : 
it must be of exquisite finish, be of a good size, and not 
cost too dear. Even when Watteau is the artist the 
King is not inclined to extravagance. Rothenburg 
had been asked 8,000 livres for two works by that 
master ; Frederick commends his ambassador for not 
having concluded the bargain. “It was exorbitant,” 
he writes ; and indeed, “at that moment he required 
but one picture to complete a scheme of decoration.” 
His practical spirit is betrayed in such things as these 
again and again in his correspondence. Read, for in- 
stance, these remarks addressed in 1746 to his brother, 
Prince Augustus William: “I have received from 
France eight pictures finer than any you saw, and of 
such colouring as puts nature to shame. I am expect- 
ing immediately the arrival of fourteen more which I 
picked up by chance for a mere song.” His strongest 
predilections are betrayed in these two sentences : 
a real love of works of art, a delight in adding to 
his possessions under unexpected advantages, and a 
peculiar relish for a good stroke of business. 

The papers in the Archives do not enable us to 
verify the date of his acquisition of each picture, or to 
establish their identity. According to M. Seidel’s 
investigations the following data are to be relied on: 


In 1744 Count von Rothenburg bought two Lancrets 
from the collection left by the Prince de Carignan ; 
not long after, came two pictures by Watteau, and 
then a third, after the failure to purchase two of this 
master’s works for 8,000 livres. In the same year 
possibly, there arrived at Berlin a precious Lancret 
with figures of the Italian stage. In the following 
year there were further acquisitions ; the King writes, 
July 26th, 1745, that he will transmit to his agents 
the sum required as soon as he learns the price of the 
paintings by Watteau offered for sale. 

In 1746 Rothenburg sent off from Paris eight 
pictures, of which the painters are not named, and 
one by Watteau recently purchased. Two portraits 
by Lancret were also bought at the artist’s sale, after 
his death, in 1743. Petit despatched fourteen pictures 
—no names given—and announced twelve more to 
follow. The arrival at Potsdam of the “ Judgment 
of Paris,” by Cazes, is duly recorded ; also of the 
“ Lady as Flora” and the “ Venus and Adonis,” by 
Largillicre ; of two pictures by Pater, two by Chardin, 
and of twelve by Lancret and by Pater—evidently 
those previously promised. 

In the following year a case is said to have been 
delivered containing seven pieces without names, and 
a second containing three by Pater and one by 
Watteau. ‘The accounts also mention two by Raoux, 
two by Coypel, two—one large and one small—by 
Pater, and one by Chardin. In 1748 the King re- 
ceives two pictures by the elder Boulogne, “ who is 
the good one,” he says (a pun on the painter’s name, 
Bon de Boulogne, or Boullongne), one by Louis, the 
younger Boulogne, two by Lancret, one by Raoux, 
two by La Fosse, and two by Troy from Rome. 

After this we find no more records of delivery 
till 1765. There are conspicuous gaps both in the 
accounts and in the correspondence. In that year 
mention is made of two pictures by Bon de Boulogne, 
and of a case containing pieces by Watteau, the 
“ Fortune-teller” by Raoux, two paintings by Pater, 
and the “ Family of Darius” by Saint-Amand ; besides 
fourteen by Pater, another by Bon de Boulogne, and 
twelve by Lancret, “on approval.” 

Frederick’s last two purchases of French pictures 
were made in 1770. He bought at Potsdam two 
Watteaus offered to him by Pierre Baetens, and four 
Boulognes ceded by Baron Schock. 

This list is far from clear, and by no means includes 
all the royal purchases ; it is, however, interesting and 
important. It should be added that the great King’s 
commissioners were not invariably exemplary in the 
honesty of their dealing. As regards a fairly repre- 
sentative collection of the works of the French School 
we need not strain the indictment. Under the con- 
ditions then prevailing, a complete epitome of French 
painting was not to be expected, and the Prussian 
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King did not aim at anything of the kind. But in 
response to his repeated demands for compositions by 
his favourite artists “ of a good size,” they more than 
once sent him mere forgeries. It is no secret that 
“sham Watteaus” found their way to Sans-Souci. 
The curators of the art treasures belonging to H.M, 
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I might expatiate on these masterpieces, which 
had remained for some time in the possession of M. de 
Julienne, from whom they were purchased by the 
agents of the King of Prussia, nay, very probably by 
Count von Rothenburg himself. They need some 
light on their history, and suggest some delicate 




















THE BIRD-CATCHER. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LANCRET. 


the Kaiser have quite recently carried out a severe 
process of revision and weeding. Happily these ill- 
starred imitations, now detected and eliminated from 
the catalogue, are but few. The Watteaus alone 
considered, the Emperor of Germany owns no fewer 
than thirteen, almost all of the highest merit—three, 
indeed, beyond all price. These are the wonderful 
“‘Sign-board ” of Gersaint, the picture-dealer—two 
canvases, originally back to back; and the famous 
“Departure for Cythera,” carried out with some 
alterations from the sketch submitted by the painter 
for his election to the Academy, which is now in 
the Louvre. 


questions. Meanwhile my readers, no doubt, would 
like to know when they found their way to Berlin. 
Alas ! all I know is that Gersaint’s “ Sign-board ” was 
at Charlottenburg in 1760, and that the “ Departure,” 
the crown of the King’s desires, seems not to have 
passed into his hands till 1765. But this strong prob- 
ability, at any rate, proves that, when he wrote to 
Darget apropos to Lancret’s work: “I no longer care 
for this style of thing, or rather, I have enough 
pictures of that kind,” he still prized above all others 
the French master, native of Valenciennes ; and in 
this most certainly he was absolutely and nobly right. 


(To be continued.) 




















EMBROIDERY—GOLDEN PHEASANTS. 


DESIGNED BY HEYWOOD SUMNER. 
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EMBROIDERY, GLASS, CERAMICS, AND METAL-WORK. 


By AYMER 


F the art of the needle three examples are 

here illustrated. The first, designed by 

Mr. Joseph E. Southall, whose art was 

described in a former article, was executed 

by Mrs. Southall in cut work, supplemented with 

Greek lacestitch. The somewhat loose web of the 

homespun Langdale linen which forms the ground is 

apt to pull, so that it is less suited to very fine work, 

such as figures, in which great accuracy is required, 

than it is to floral and other designs, though the tone 

and texture of the material is excellent generally for 
decorative purposes. 

The two pieces of embroidery executed by Mrs. 
Ward are instances of Mr. Heywood Sumner’s 
characteristic design. The hares are about as realistic 
as could be, consistently with decoration, but the 
character of the whole is vindicated as ornament by the 
symmetrical arrangement of the several parts. ‘Thus 
the stems of the ferns and toadstools make two leading 
vertical lines which exactly correspond on either side, 
while the disposition of other details, less obviously, 
perhaps, but none the less completely, preserves the 
balance of the whole group. In the case of the 
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VALLANCE. 


golden pheasants, it is a bold device to have deprived 
the composition, as it were, of a centre of interest by 
the birds’ heads being placed at opposite extremes, 
close against the margin. At the same time, space is 
economised by turning them away from one another 
and crossing the tails in the middle. The contrast 
between the live birds and their stiff presentment in 
artificially cut box-trees is as quaint as it is pleasing. 
Mr. Sumner, nevertheless, regards this phase of his 
art as a pastime, altogether secondary to his more 
serious work of sgraffito mural decoration and stained 
glass. Of the latter, two recent examples are the east 
window in Longworth Church, Berkshire, and the 
rose window at the west end of All Saints’, Ennismore 
Gardens. Mr. Sumner has indeed sounded a novel 
note in the treatment of coloured glass. For whereas 
the prevalent custom is to cover every inch of glass 
with a coat of brown paint, more or less dense, and 
then to wipe out or scratch out for the lighter por- 
tions (the general effect produced being that of a 
painted picture, only semi-transparent), Mr. Sumner 
proceeds on an entirely opposite plan. His glass is a 
brilliant mosaic, held together by the lead lines, with 
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DesigneD sy HEYWOOD SUMNER. 


the sacrifice of no more transparency by painting than 
is absolutely necessary for the clear rendering of such 
details as mere leading cannot give, ¢.g., the features of 
a face, the fingers of a hand, or strands of hair. In 
a word, Mr. Sumner’s glass is the antithesis of that 
which could be described as “ shedding a dim, religious 
light.” ‘This is a phrase which has much to answer 
for ; since to it is to be traced an entirely fallacious 
conception of what a church window ought to be. 
When, however, one remembers that the author of 
the- words, if not already blind at the time he wrote 
them, was of failing eyesight, which, in fact, he did 
eventually lose altogether, the value of his testimony 
has to be very considerably discounted. But the 
tenacity of error is such that I am afraid it will bea 
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long while yet before the common-sense view prevails, 
viz., that the primary object of every window, whether 
in a church or in a house, is to admit light, not to 
exclude it. Mr. Sumner’s brightly coloured glass is a 
practical object-lesson, proving what lucid results can 
be obtained with a minimum amount of painting. 

In this regard, however, different artists of stained 
glass have each their own ideals. Thus Mr. Reginald 
Hallward, while he deliberately rejects the received 
conventions, seems to look for most of his outline 
effect from painting as distinct from leading. So 
careful is he to avoid the risk of misinterpretation 
through entrusting the execution of his design to any- 
body else, that, as in the case of the glass here repro- 
duced, he has gone to the trouble of carrying out the 
entire work of painting, firing, and leading with his 
He contends that by this means he 
obtains a more satisfactory result, particularly in the 
spirited character of the leading, than is actually 
possible by the dead and mechanical methods practised 
in the trade. The originals of the two lights 
illustrated are in the new church of St. Etheldreda, 
Fulham, and represent incidents in the life of the 
saint, viz., her pursuit by ‘Vonbert and her charitable 
The treatment is studiously 


own. hands. 


ministrations to the sick. 
unprecedented, even to 


the substitution of yellow 





NEEDLEWORK. 


Designed BY JOSEPH E. SOUTHALL. 
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borders for white ; but that which strikes one most 
forcibly is the fanciful leading. Now, in ancient 
examples (and on this point, at least, the majority of 
modern glass is in accord with them) the lead lines, 
besides uniting the separate pieces of coloured glass, 
serve, by accentuating the main outlines, the excellent 
function of definition. But, used otherwise, they 
make rather for confusion. ‘Thus where, as in Mr. 
Hallward’s present work, one finds a face and a part 
of the background, which are supposed to be on two 
distinct planes of distance, figuring together on a 
single piece of glass without any demarcation between 
them except a thin and almost imperceptible line of 
paint, while, on the other hand, two features which 
should be at about the same relative distance from the 
spectator are sundered from one another by a_pro- 
nounced black division-line of lead, such paradoxes 
upset the range of vision and present somewhat of a 
bewildering puzzle. 

The top of each light is leaded in radiating lines, 
like the sticks of a fan, a geometrical arrangement 
which in nowise suggests sky or clouds, but appears 
to me to be in itself a tacit admission on the part of 
the artist that some sort of architectural or other con- 
ventional device is needed to crown the composition, 





There is practically a consensus among glass-designers 
of the advanced school, as distinguished from purely 
commercial manufacturers, that tabernacle work, how- 
ever customary in old examples, is now inadmissible ; 
and yet no one has provided any adequate equivalent 
for it. I am quite aware that this is a question upon 
which authorities dispute ; but it is difficult to recon- 
cile oneself to the usage of the innovators; and it 
may be sustained that in a monumental art like stained 
glass, which by its very nature cannot be isolated, 
but must occupy a prescribed place in an architectural 
building, the canopy is a decorative necessity, in defau! : 
of which there is no other way of bringing the figured 
window into organic unity with its environment. 

I am inclined to think that Ford Madox Brown 
was the first to set up the new standard of revolt in 
this respect. At any rate, the firm of Morris & Co. 
in their early days adopted it. Principally on account 
of this defect, intensely as we may admire fer se 
the Burne-Jones windows, for example, in Christ 
Church, Oxford, may we maintain that they ought 
never to have been placed there. Superbly beautiful 
though they be, in inspiration and handling they are 
so unlike old glass as to be quite out of keeping with 
an old Norman or Gothic church. 

Mr. Selwyn Image is another eminent artist in 
stained glass, and, though it may be regretted that he also 
fails to introduce architectural canopies, he sets about 
to prepare his cartoons on a thoroughly workmanlike 
and sound basis. He first of all endeavours to con- PAINTED GLASS: SCENES FROM THE 


ceive the picture of the several colours, in themselves LIFE OF ST. ETHELDREDA. 
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POTTERY PANEL, “RAISING THE STORM.” 


DesicNeD sy LEON V. SOLON. 


as well as in juxtaposition to one another, as so many 
patches of light and dark, bounded by the lead lines. 
Accordingly, he blocks in with charcoal the principal 
forms, in silhouette of black and white ; and not until 
the effect of the relative masses has approved itself to 
him does he introduce the colouring, or, having rubbed 
out the dark masses of charcoal, does he begin to fill 


in the details of the drawing. ‘This seems to be an 
admirable system, for by it the artist is obliged to 


make allowance for his material from the outset of 
his design, instead of elaborating, as the too common 
tendency is, a design which looks beautiful on paper, 
but will not admit of practical execution. 

Mr. Léon Solon, who has the advantage of being 
able to cause his designs to be carried out under his 
superintendence at Messrs. Mintons’ china works at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, is an artist of wide range and 
gifts. Many of his compositions are so elaborate and 
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POTTERY PANEL, “THE DAUGHTERS OF PINDARUS.” 


DesiaNeD BY LEON V. SOLON. 


pictorial that one is tempted to question whether they 
do not overtax the capabilities of his material, and 
whether they would not be more appropriate in the 
form of easel pictures. But, assuming that Mr. 
Solon has not mistaken his proper medium, one can 
only gaze in wonder at the dexterity and inventive- 
ness which have combined to produce these astonishing 
results. Both examples here illustrated are painted 
and part gilded, though the technical processes are 
not quite identical in the two cases. The “ Daughters 
of Pindarus” panel is painted in slip, stained with 
metallic oxides on a very rough, unrefined marl, the 
iron being purposely left in the clay so as to produce 
a richer effect of mottled surface in the groundwork. 
After the firing for the biscuit and the glaze, the 
outline and gilding are added, and fired in the enamel 
kiln. In the case of the other panel, “ Raising the 
Storm,” the figure and parts of the background are 
painted in coloured slip, slightly embossed. After the 
biscuit state there is added where necessary a raised 
outline corresponding to the wire boundary in 
cloisonné enamel. The intermediate hollows or 
matrices thus formed are then filled with coloured 
glazes, the transparency obtainable by these latter 
being better adapted for certain effects than is the 


opaqueness of slip colours. The panel is further 
subjected to a final firing in the enamel kiln for fixing 
such details as the gilding, the outline, and certain of 
the delicate portions of the shading. 

The square bas-relief, modelled by Mr. L. Wein- 
gartner with a view to metal casting, is one of a set 
of four panels in which nude child-forms occur, 
charming alike from their harmony of sequence as for 
their variety of detail. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin’s jewellery was first 
brought before the notice of the public at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition of 1899. It is remarkable that at 
that time so far beginners were they as, but four months 
previous to the exhibition, to be strangers to the use of 
the blow-pipe. “They aspired, however, living as they 
do in the midst of the manufacture of commercial 
jewellery, to break through the old and bad con- 
ventions of the trade, and, starting afresh with the 
zsthetic ideal foremost, to raise the standard of 
jewellery. so as to be worthy of taking its rightful 
position among the arts. The early promise of their 
work has, in the interval between the last and the 
present exhibition, been abundantly fulfilled ; and the 
demand is such that strenuous effort is needed for Mrs. 
Gaskin, who has a gift for divining the individual 











PANEL FOR METAL CASTING. 


MopetteD By L. WEINGARTNER. 


wants of her clients, to maintain in every case that 
touch of personality which contributes no little to the 
attractiveness of her work. I have always thought 
that jewellery, requiring as it does dainty taste in the 
designing and delicate manipulation in execution, is 
an industry specially suited to lady artists, and it is 
surprising how few comparatively appear to give it a 
thought. Mrs. Gaskin’s achievements ought to show 
what can be done by anyone possessed of the above 
qualifications. 

Of the two examples of necklaces here reproduced, 
the lower one is of silver, set with paste ; the other is 
gold, with opal, pearls and rubies. ‘The stones, how- 
ever, are to be regarded as mere accessories to the 
metal-work—embellishments useful for imparting a 
note of colour or variety on occasions. The real 
value of any specimen of this jewellery consists in the 
design, and its artistic effect as a whole, quite apart 
from the actual market price of the stones. 


From this point of view enamelling, on account of 


its wide scope of decorative possibilities, ranks above 
jewel-setting. In the former art Mr. Gaskin has 
recently attained to some beautiful results. His first 
attempt took the shape of a cope morse, with an 
enamelled vesica of Christ in majesty, surrounded by 
discs of the evangelistic symbols ; another, executed in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gaskin, is a pendant or neck 
ornament in the form of a mermaid with dolphins. 
But the artist’s most important work, that whereon 
he has been engaged since April last, is a large standing 
trophy cup of silver with enamel decoration in parts. 
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Intended as a challenge cup, to be awarded year by 
year to the best-behaved house in a public school, the 
subject chosen is the life of Sir Galahad, type of 
chivalrous virtue and singleness of heart. “The cover, 
which, like the foot, is chased and engraved with 
a conventional interlaced and floral pattern, is sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Sir Galahad, cast from the 
figure modelled by Mr. Gaskin. The knight’s shield 
is enamelled, as is also that of the school arms upon 
the stem below the knop. The latter, constructed, of 
course, in two pieces, is not joined, as would be more 
usual, horizontally, but vertically, one of the two 
pairs of opposite bezels, set with lapis lazuli, serving to 
cover as well as strengthen the joint. Round the base 
is engraved in capitals, “ All armed I ride, whate’er 
betide, until I find the Holy Grail.” The richest 
part of the decoration is that surrounding the cylin- 
drical bowl. It consists of a series of six champlevé 
enamelled plates, all engraved by the artist’s own 
hand, representing scenes from the legend of Sir 
Galahad : the starting on the quest, the fight outside 
the castle of the seven sisters, the devotions of Sir 
Galahad, the adventure of the boat, the white horse, 
and lastly, the chapel of the Holy Grail. Altogether 


this is a splendid work, and, notwithstanding its ex- 
perimental nature, is one so full of imagination and 
sustained style as to merit comparison with the best 
work of the kind produced in the Middle Ages. 
There is no call to despair of English design and 
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craftsmanship so long as we can produce such a 
master as Mr. Gaskin. 

And yet, after all, it is not upon the rare and 
exceptional genius that the artistic future of our race 
depends, so much as it does upon the tone of the 
generality of artists amongst us. The levelling up of 
the rank and file is a thing more to be desired than 
the exalted pre-eminence of a few. The very great- 
ness of giant minds renders them isolated, and out 
of the average man’s reach; whereas that influence 
which leaves its mark, penetrating him through and 
through, is the example which, while high enough 
to be conspicuous as guidance, is yet not too lofty 
for comprehension and participation. It has been 
remarked, and not wholly without justice, of our 
Arts and Crafts, as represented in previous exhibitions, 
that they appeared to be too much under the control 
of one or two strongly dominant personalities. On 
the other hand, the distinguishing note of the present 
exhibition is the high level to which numbers of artists, 
hitherto almost unknown, have attained. It is, indeed, 
a most encouraging sign. 

Moreover, a tone of sober restraint is to be observed 
and a welcome freedom from those eccentricities 
which come of striving after novelty. “Vhe Committee 
of the Society are to be congratulated on their wisdom 
in collecting a series of illustrations of the work of 
eminent architects “who were largely influential, 
by their teaching and practice, in bringing about and 
enforcing” the principles of which the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition is the visible expression—to wit, 
the revival of the applied arts. 

It cannot be too often nor too strongly insisted 
upon that the crown and consummation, as well as 
the standard of all the other arts, is architecture. 
Just as it occurs in the logical sequence of human 
events that man must first provide walls around him, 
and a roof over his head, before he can find room for 
any of the accessory arts, from painting down to the 
lowliest of them all, so architecture is the first and 
foremost, the art of all other arts whatsoever. If it 
occupy the chief place in the artist’s studies he may 
rest content that, whatever his particular chosen art 
may be, the application of architectural knowledge and 
principles to it will be the surest way to success in it ; 
but on the other hand, if architecture be scorned and 
degraded, every other art in consequence must be the 
worse for it. For no art can be sundered from 
architecture, but every one of them is indebted to it, 
not only for the mainspring of their inspiration, but 
also for the literal fact of their existence and their 


preservation, 
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CHALLENGE CUP OF SILVER, 
WITH ENAMELS. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ARTHUR J. GASKIN 
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THE MINERS. 


From THE TrRipTYCH BY CONSTANTIN MEUNIER, 


OWHERE perhaps are there more art ex- 

hibitions in the course of a year than in 

Belgium. Most of them, however, are 

small, and are the result of a gradual 

process of disintegration, joined to the inveterate love 

of the Belgians for forming new societies. An inspec- 

tion of the exhibits at these many displays—mostly 

fed by the younger artists—leads to some interesting 

conclusions, especially when the art thus presented is 

considered in relation to that for which the Flemings 
were formerly famous. 

The keynote of modern Belgian art is “in- 
dividuality,” and it is to this high-pitched chal- 
lenge of the Ego that the younger artists specially 
respond, the wild desire of ignorant, impetuous, un- 
practised youth for unbridled self-expression resulting 
in some remarkable specimens of painting, which the 
many artistic exhibitions allow them to display be- 
fore an astonished and puzzled world. 

But as a contrast to this, not a few very excellent 
works by modern Belgian artists are making their 
mark, the result of the same desire for freedom from 
conventionality for a wider horizon, but tempered 
by artistic knowledge and curbed by experience. 
Some examples of the paintings of Claus, Baertsoens, 
Constantin Meunier, Van den Eyckhoudt, and Antoine 
Springael are reproduced in these pages, and may be 
taken as examples. 

In considering modern Belgian art, one of the 
reproaches that must be brought against the painter 
is his persistent preference for landscape painting. 
With the exception of portraits whose raison d’étre 
is so unmistakably golden that it catches the attention 
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at once, pictures of figures are rare indeed, while of 
the numerous landscapes that line the walls at the 
exhibitions nearly all lack a sign of real life, and 
so fail to touch that chord of human sympathy which 
thrills in all of us, so quickly responsive to the sug- 
gestion of a story. 

One of the best of those modern Belgian artists 
whose works the various Continental galleries are 
hastening to purchase is Emile Claus, an impressionist, 
a strong colourist, and as ardent a sun-worshipper as 
any Aryan of old. He may, indeed, be called a poet 
of sunshine, so greatly does he revel in its brilliant 
effects, its transforming powers; and by its aid and 
the fine range of colour his palette holds he turns 
some poor humble cottage that boasts naught but 
tinted walls and clumsy wooden shutters, half hidden 
by trees in that part of Eastern Flanders which the 
artist loves to depict, into an ideal and picturesque 
home, glowing with light and colour, and radiating 
the glory of happiness and content. Or he casts over 
some scene of rough common daily toil a veil of 
sunbeams, through whose rainbow magic it appears 
an occupation full of charm and beauty. The sun, 
indeed, plays the first part in all his canvases, here 
filtering through green leaves, there lying in broad 
rich flakes upon the ground. 

To represent light and sunshine as it really is, 
and to fix it on his canvas in all its intensity, without 
having recourse to the artifices of certain old masters 
of the Dutch school, is his ideal, and his extreme 
honesty of character, his poetic fancy, and amiable 
nature, make him one of the most interesting of 
modern Belgian landscape painters. 
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THE RESTING FISHERMAN. 


By ANTOINE SPRINGAEL. 


He exhibited in 1884 at Ghent a picture called 
“Le Bateau qui Passe ” (“The Passing Boat ”’), which 
might be called the triumph of contrast, representing 
as it does two children in the foreground who, with 
their backs turned to the spectator, watch, while 
standing in deep shadow, a boat being towed along 
the canal, the landscape behind being bathed in full 
sunshine. This picture had great success at Paris 
the following year ; but Claus, not satisfied with his 
own work, and in which his effects betrayed, to his 
fancy, that he was still. in durance to methods of the 
past, which he considers false, deliberately changed his 
style. Since then he has steadily advanced in manner 
and favour. Amongst the pictures exhibited since 
was a small one called “ Le Tournant du Canal pres 
l’Ecluse,” which was greatly praised. The Belgian King 
possesses a large picture by this artist, “ The Picnic,” 
which hangs in the palace at Laeken. In the picture 
reproduced here, “ Cattle Crossing a Stream,” shown 
at the Libre Esthétique Exhibition, and bought by 
the Government for the Musée Moderne, Brussels, 
drawing, composition, and colouring are alike ex- 
cellent, though exception might be taken to the ex- 
tremely purple tint of some of the cows. It is full of 
life and movement, and the bold brushwork is so 
telling. “Ihe blue water, dappled by the shadow of 


the overhanging trees, the anxious expression on the 


boys’ faces as they watch their charges swimming, are 
admirable, as well as the distance seen in the haze of 
a summer day. There is a clear brilliance in the effects 
of light as painted by M. Claus that is quite ex- 
hilarating, and the artist might cry with Dante, “O 
sun that healest every troubled sight.” 

M. Albert Baertsoen’s picture “Chalands sous 
Neige” (“ Barges under Snow ”), now in the Brussels 
Museum, is an excellent example of his strong per- 
sonality and sure touch. His large picture, “ L’Em- 
bouchure de I’Escaut,” was greatly remarked at the 
Paris Salon of 1896, and his “ Rope Walk,” in which 
an old spinner is pursuing his avocation out of doors 
in all the severity of a country winter, was full of 
merit. His tones are, as a rule, sombre ; he looks on 
life from a sadder, more serious point of view than 
Claus, and for him the shadows fall deeper. He also 
is an extreme impressionist, being especially good at 
snow scenes, one of which forms our illustration. 
The variation of half-tones is very good, as well as 
the knowledge of technique displayed in a background 
composed of quaint corners of a Flemish town, while 
the heavy leaden sky and clumsy barges half hidden 
under snow are all really well portrayed. “A Village 
Square in Flanders: Evening,” is typical both of 
M. Baertsoen’s work and many a Flemish village. 


The odd little coloured houses, the ill-kept roads cut 


THE BLACK COW. 


By VAN DEN EYCKHOUDT, 
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A VILLAGE SQUARE IN FLANDERS: EVENING. 


FrRoM THE PAINTING BY A, BAERTSOEN. IN THE ANTWERP Museum. 


into deep ruts by the broad-wheeled lumbering carts, the 
evil-smelling gutter trickling poison before the houses, 
the noisy fair-haired children at play, the old peasant 
woman in her clumsy wooden shoon returning from 
mumbling a last prayer in the dim church: all these 
are familiar objects to anyone who has visited 
M. Baertsoen’s fatherland ; but the painter has con- 
trived even in his truthful representation of an every- 
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day scene to suggest a poetry that is very attractive. 
His “Country Town by the Water: Evening,” has 
been bought by the French Government for the 
Luxembourg. 

To the works of Antoine Springael is attached 
the extra interest that they are painted by one whom, 
while fate made him an artist, an unkind fortune 
set in a lowly position, his father being a_ poor 





IN THE MINE. 


By CONSTANTIN MEUNIER, 
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working man, while his mother follows the occupation 
of a lace-worker. Young Spririgael became a litho- 
graph designer and printer of chromos, and though 
no one would suspect that such an occupation would 
assist in the making of an artist, it is said that his 
work with the despised chromo-lithograph greatly 
encouraged the development of that artistic feeling 
with which he was endowed. Out of his business 
hours his talent tried to find expression in such rough 
wood-carving as he could manage, and he fortunately 
came under the notice of M. Charles Vanderstappen, 
the Director of the Brussels Academy, who took him 





FLEMISH BARGES UNDER SNOW. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY A. BAERTSOEN. 


in hand, and not only taught him for two years, but 
gave him a corner in his studio, and clay. Springael, 
therefore, began his career as a sculptor, and has 
exhibited some good work. At the exhibition “ Pour 
Art ’—the group to which he belongs—several 
excellent specimens of his sculpture, pastels, and 
paintings were to be seen, for it was not long before 
he realised the greater scope that colour gave him. In 
most of these examples he has taken the fisherman as 
his “motif,” and in all it is easy to see how great an 
understanding sympathy he has for those who go 
down into the deep. In “The Resting Fisherman” 
the rugged face, with its sad but stern expression, tells 
of more storms weathered than those met at sea. 

Van den Eyckhoudt has only recently joined the 
Brussels group, having previously exhibited in pro- 
vincial picture shows. He is the son-in-law as well 
as the disciple of Verheyden, from whom he has 
acquired a taste for animal painting, in which he is 
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at his best. His “Corner-of a Stable” and “The 
Black Cow,” recently exhibited, are both examples 
of good colouring and honest execution. 

The name of Constantin Meunier is known 
as the first of modern Belgian sculptors and a 
fine painter by all who interest themselves in art, 
while his admiration and intense pity for the coal 
miners and the dreadful life they lead (those of Liége 
serving as his models) have given his chisel and 
brush a terrible truthfulness, which grips the atten- 
tion of those who examine his works. A tribute 
to the talent of this great artist was paid recently 
in these pages in the form 
of a long descriptive article 
illustrated by specimens of 
his great “Monument to 
Labour,” of which a later 
portion, exhibited at the 
Libre Esthétique, is repro- 
duced here, and wherein he 
has again modelled the miner, 
his gladiatorial form busy in 
tearing the iron ore from the 
bowels of the earth. 

The great monument of 
which this bas-relief will 
form part is, it is hoped, to 
become one of the principal 
features in the Mont des 
Arts, the construction of 
which on one side of the 
Montagne de la Cour, 
Brussels, will afford better 
accommodation for the works 
of the modern Belgian artist 
as acquired by the Govern- 
ment, and will allow more 
space for his frequent exhibitions. ‘The “Monument 
to Labour,” which will be of very great size, will be 
decorated with a number of bas-reliefs symbolising 
in modern style “Commerce,” “ Agriculture,” and 
“Industry.” Different trades will be exemplified by 
statues, and it is probable that M. Meunier will sur- 
mount the whole by a figure typifying “ The Sower.” 

The same throb of sympathy with men whose 
lives are passed in dreadful night may be felt 
also in the triptych of which the right hand panel 
is perhaps the best. The attitudes of the figures 
as they wait at the pit’s mouth to go down 
to their daily toil, as they take their lamps to 
descend the mine, or as they emerge weary and 
stiff with fatigue, are simple and natural, yet full of 
suffering. ; 

The work of Constantin Meunier is, indeed, an 
example of individuality at its best, which claims 
no sacrifices from Truth. 
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REMARKS ON THE CORONATION 


DURBAR_  EXHIBITION.—II. 


By F. BUTCHER, LUCKNow. 
















TABLE, MADRAS. 


will collect for us or make for us everything 

we are likely to want in the drawing-room. 

The sideboard we can have here or place 
it in the dining-room. All the furniture here is 
Dravidian in style and purely Indian in design, but, 
as the illustrations show, easily adapted to modern 
requirements. The details of the sideboard are so 
feelingly executed that I give them, although this work 
was not actually exhibited. Others like it were, how- 
ever, and it is typical of the work done by Madras 
Temple mistris under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Chatterton, the head of the Art School. The details 
are left entirely to the men; and truly they “finish 
like jewellers.” ‘The copper work on the screen is 
sumptuous but unerring in taste. The legs of the 
round table especially take the eye. No cloth, kincob 
or other, will be permitted to inconvenience that table. 
The easel presumes an artistic household, but the 
lampstand is indispensable. I have chosen this one 
(see p. 230) because it stands so firmly on its base, 
as all lampstands should ; tripod feet are graceful, 
but lead to fires. In the hollow: of the cabinet 
we may put a large jar of Ajunta design, or the 


FF: our furniture the Madras School of Art 


jar made of copper by an old _ repoussé 
worker of Umritsur in the Punjab, now 
teaching in the Lahore School. The family 
of this worker did much of the fine repoussé 
work on the world-renowned “ Golden 
Temple” of Umritsur, and he can do very 
good work, though this I present is not a 
remarkable specimen (p. 233). But the tray 
may well go on the sideboard to receive the 
sahib’s “ tikkuts” when the lady of the house 
is “ darwaza bund ”—not at home. 

As may be seen in the illustration on 


DETAILS OF SIDEBOARD, MADRAS. 
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EASEL IN BLACK WOOD, MADRAS. 


page 233, the enterprise of the Madras School 
is equal to a clock with aluminium face 
(aluminium is identified with Mr. Chatterton). 
The photograph frame, on page 232, which 
may be allowed on the round table, is all 
hammered brass work done in the Madras 
School. 

Returning to the Punjab Room we shall 
see the balcony (on page 231) which we are 
determined to utilise. It is ideal for the bed- 
room looking out on to the mango trees of 
our garden, fixed on to the side of the house, 
whole or in part. The design is from one of 
the fine old house facades which overhang the 
picturesque winding bazaars of Lahore city. 
These balconies, not inappropriately likened to 
sideboards, jostle one another in decaying but 
striking profusion. ‘The dekarcha or bow win- 
dow is supported by a row of arches, all of 
carved wood in the modern Sikh style, the 
fluted columns and decorated domes being 


much used in tombs and temples of the Sikh period. 
The Sikh craftsmen are now as familiar with the 
chisel and gouge as their forbears were with the sword 
and buckler. Let me point the pingra work (literally 
“cage” work) on the sill of the windows. It is 
evident that the Punjabee knows not a little of 
geometrical pattern. This work originated in Pesha- 
war. It looks, perhaps, like mere fretwork, but it has 
a quality unmistakable. ‘che intricate network is made 
up of separate pieces of wood, not glued or nailed, but 
dovetailed, so neatly and strongly that, although the 
pieces of wood are only half an inch thick and only 
an eighth of an inch broad (surface), considerable force 
would be required to disjoint it in any way. 

For a bedroom screen there is that not too 
well illustrated on page 234. It is lacquered work, 
or more strictly gesso, made in the Calcutta School. 
On the gesso is applied the colour, auridescent, the 
gilt subdued afterwards by pepper oil. This work 
makes also handsome panels, and affords room for 
original native design, 
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CABINET IN BLACK WOOD, MADRAS. 
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BALCONY OF THE PUNJAB ROOM. 





SCREEN: BLACK WOOD FRAME, 
COPPER REPOUSSE PANELS, MADRAS. 


BRASS PHOTOGRAPH FRAME, MADRAS. MODELLED CLAY FIGURE 
FROM LUCKNOW, 
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In the fine arts, I fear, modern India cannot 
completely satisfy us. In this exhibition there were 
specimens of the quaint coloured hunting scenes 
worked in Duttia, in Central India, but there is 
nothing that can be looked at after the unapproach- 
able specimens of water-colour illustration of Persian 
tradition, which are one of the treasures of the 
Calcutta Museum. Sculpture is not. I remember 
seeing an elephant in stone in the museum of Nagpore 
some years ago which Barye would not have been 
ashamed of, but it was old; and the sculpture on the 
Jain Temple of Hathi Singh in Ahmadabad, built so 
late as 1858 (and otherwise a refutation of the saying 
that Indian architecture is all in the past), is, like most 
Booddhistic sculpture of the figure, puerile. But I 
have several specimens of Lucknow clay modelling 
which are not unworthy to stand in any niche of our 
house beautiful, and one is illustrated here, as several 
similar works were shown at Delhi. ‘The clay is got 
from the banks of the Goomtee, and is specially 
prepared, being hardened by laking till the model is 
almost as hard as terra-cotta. The work is coloured, 
and, as may be seen, is very well modelled. It is an 
hereditary art, but only seven families remain in 
Lucknow to carry it on. Unfortunately, would-be 






























CLOCK, WITH ALUMINIUM FACE, 
MADRAS. 


COPPER REPOUSSE TRAY, ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF 
LELA MYNN. MAYO SCHOOL OF ART, LAHORE. 
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patrons imagine that the 
work is cheap, and when 
they get a dozen wretched 
copies from casts, made by 
potters, for a shilling, they 
think that they have the 
real thing. These potters 
live on the brains of the 
mussowirs, as the artists are 
called, and the latter suffer 
by the feeble travesties of 
the former. A true mus- 
sowir can model anything, 
human or animal, and I 
make bold to say that some 
of their best work might 
claim a place on the same 
shelf as Tanagra. ‘They err 
sometimes in proportion, 
but in expression they are 
masters. The art is unique 
in the world, and should 
be saved before it dies with 
the death of the Lucknow 
households. 

Now I have done with 
the house beautiful, not 
from lack of choice, but 
from lack of opportunity. 
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LAMPSTAND IN CARVED BLACK WOOD, MADRAS. 








LACQUERED SCREEN, CALCUTTA, 





There are embroideries in 
abundance for ladies’ rooms, 
and quaint stamped wax- 
cloths of Peshawar for cur- 
tains for our balcony, and 
endless jewellery for ladies’ 
hands and hair. These are 
well enough known. 

Delhi will not, as some 
suppose, give Indian indus- 
tries an impetus to last 
them for a _ generation ; 
patronage, indeed, must de- 
cline after this immense 
sale. But if it shows, as 
the four schools of art in 
India are endeavouring to 
show, that Indian arts have 
in them adaptability to the 
uses of to-day, it will do 
something towards solving 
the problems which face 
publicists. But it must be 
remembered that the econ- 
omic side of the matter is 
a problem all to itself, such 
as to demand a volume to 
discuss, and a whole bureau 
of experts to solve. 




















A GUST OF WIND. 


From THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG. 
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STRANG. 


PART II.—LANDSCAPE. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 


ESIDES his figure subjects,* Mr. Strang has 
etched a number of strikingly original land- 
scapes, which are comparatively unknown to 
the public. Six are reproduced here, and 

give a fair idea of this section of his work: if more 
had been shown, the size of the blocks would neces- 
sarily have been reduced, and all would have suffered. 
It is difficult to approach the subject without 
prejudice, for most of us know some of Mr. Strang’s 
work, and those of us who admire his achievements 
in etching, painting, or drawing are ready to wel- 
come originality in another field, while those who 


* See page 177. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


are indifferent to the rest may very likely be in- 
different to these too. 

Let us all rejoice, however, that we have for the 
moment got rid of the commonplace. Most modern 
etchings suffer from it as men suffer from a palsy. 
We know at least that Mr. Strang cannot be dull. 
He has a powerful imagination, a strong individuality, 
and great technical skill. When these are combined 
we expect to be interested; and we are never dis- 
appointed, though we may attack some things the 
artist does, and question all we cannot readily under- 
stand. 

What influences ordinary people in their judgment 
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THE RUINED CASTLE. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG. 


of an etching? Some perhaps, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, will think more of these, Mr. Strang’s plates, 
when they learn that the artist obtained a silver medal 
at the Paris International Exhibition ; that oil paintings 
from his easel have been hung in the Royal Academy ; 
that one of them obtained a first class gold medal at the 
Dresden International Exhibition ; and that Mr. Strang 
has recently completed a series of ten large oils, a 
commission which took over two years to paint. But 
what is really of more importance, and less ironical, 
is that few men, if any, have devoted more sedulous 
attention to this branch of art since its invention. 
We have to deal with an artist of a special kind, 
well versed in all that pertains to his art, and to criticise 
work which is devoid of the amateurism so often visible 
in the attempts at etching made by men who have 
established a reputation in painting. 

The earliest etching here reproduced is “ A Gust 
of Wind,” dated 1884, and executed soon after Mr. 
Strang left the Slade School. It is altogether different 
in style from his later work, but is wonderfully mature, 
serious, and ambitious. The only defect visible is that, 
when closely examined, the trees in the middle distance 
seem rather mechanical in treatment ; but they pre- 
serve their proper position in the landscape, and serve 
to relieve the extreme heaviness of the sky. If we 





are to look for the student’s inspiration in the work of 
other artists, we might say that the figure shows signs 
of training under Legros, and the sky of studying— 
almost imitating—Rembrandt. But there is nothing 
of the amateur in this plate, which was not exhibited, 
though it promised great things in imaginative landscape. 

We have to take a long leap to reach the 
next plate, “The Ruined Castle,” a dry-point and 
etching combined, which places Mr. Strang at once 
in the front rank. The style is changed, and the 
student has become the master. ‘Tastes differ widely, 
but I hope I am not alone in thinking that this is, 
with one possible exception, the most romantic and 
interesting of all the artist’s landscape etchings. It 
is, in my opinion, worthy of being hung between 
the best prints of Corot and Claude. As a picture, 
an example of brilliant use of the dry-point burr, or as 
an example of the literary and imaginative side of art, 
it compels admiration ; and in particular, the bold con- 
trast between the velvety softness of the foliage and 
the clear crisp outline of the figure on the one hand, 
and the delicate drawing of the quarry on the other, 
attracts instant attention. 

Mr. Strang’s method of working is not that of the 
pictorial copyist. It is useless to ask what castle it is, 
or how it became ruined ; who the man is, and what 
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he is doing. Perhaps, like another Warren Hastings, 
he is dreaming of a successful career which shall 
restore the halls of his fathers to their pristine glory. 
Perhaps he was born in the quarry yonder, and is 
meditating on class distinctions and the history of the 
race. He may be the sole remnant of a noble family, 
the last degenerate son, who shows by his indolence 
‘the defective character which has made the castle a 
ruin. All these things are suggested, but nothing is 
definitely told. The theme is evasive, stimulating, 
and literary. Some day Mr. Strang should write a 
story about it, as he did about “The Phial ” and some 
other plates published in “ English Etchings.” 

The indication of tree forms and masses is always 
difficult in dry-point. ‘The process looks easy, and the 
soft effect produced even in second-rate work is often 
popular, especially with people who have no sympathy 
with the austerity of etching in pure bitten lines. But 
it is given to few to rise beyond the first stage, and to 
produce work which is not only attractive, but really 
great ; to show reticence where profusion might cover 
a multitude of defects and much slipshod treatment. 

It is not often that the most observant watcher of 
the skies sees a new planet swim into his ken, but 
since Hamerton’s “Etching and Etchers” was 
published, in its third and last edition, a star has 
arisen of the first magnitude, which throws into the 
shade whole constellations of lesser lights. 

“The Ruined Castle” is not perfect—no 
great original etching is. It is not the pro- 
vince of this kind of work to aim at pic- 
torial perfection. Samuel Palmer’s few plates 
show that he thought otherwise, but they are 
open to the objection that they represent and 
reproduce beautiful pictures, and by their 
very completeness lose one of the charms of 
the medium in which they are produced. We 
cannot help thinking, as we look at the best. 
of them, how lovely it would be in water 
colour. Palmer’s etchings suggest pictures. 
This thought never occurs to us when we are 
looking at Mr. Strang’s black-and-white work. 
It is so very direct, and so very emphatic, that 
it produces the right mental impression on the 
educated mind, although the artist casts over- 
board much that lesser men endeavour to carry 
into port. 

It is said that Mr. Strang does not study 
nature so closely as some others. He does 
not, in fact, copy nature ; he does not reflect 
the superficial aspect like a mirror, or make a 
picture direct from natural objects ; but this is 
rather a virtue than a defect. The walls of 
Burlington House are heavy with acres of 
canvas painted by men who fail to grasp the 
simple truths that seem to come by intuition 
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to a few great minds. The others will die and be 
forgotten, and will leave no memorial. Some, with- 
out doubt, know better, but paint for bread. Video 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

Everything Mr. Strang uses is deliberate and the 
result of thought. He shows plainly what he thinks 
of those who try to thrust the gospel of mere prettiness 
down our throats, and reserves to himself the right to 
alter anything he sees for the purpose of producing the 
desired result. He has, in fact, set himself to create in 
his particular line a new field of beauty, a new in- 
tellectual pleasure. Burne-Jones did the same thing 
in painting, and Thomas Hardy tried to do the same 
in literature. Originality in this country, generally 
speaking, is either hailed with derision, or is obscured 
by the vanities of critics who live by their discoveries, 
or it suffers in both respects. 

The only obvious objection to “The Ruined 
Castle” is that it has no half-tones, no middle 
values, not even a sky; it has not, in fact, the 
quality given to a water-colour by a wash. It has 
nothing, as a mezzotint always has, to pull it 
together ; and the same criticism may be expressed 
in a lesser degree of “The Farmyard.” I think 
the answer is that the work is artistically too fine 
and strong to require such aid. ‘The plates are 


worked as simply as possible, with as few varieties of 
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From THe ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG, 
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THE FARMYARD. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG. 


depth as possible, in order to get a kind of unity other- 
wise unobtainable. 

I think, therefore, that, viewed from the highest 
(which is, of course, the right) point of view, these two 
plates are as good as “ Dorothea,” although the latter 
(which is only just published) will be more to the 
general taste. Comparison is difficult because of the 
human interest, which differs so widely. ‘“’The Farm- 
yard ” appeals chiefly to the brain, “ Dorothea ” to the 
heart, and “The Ruined Castle” about equally to 
both. In the first is a beautiful figure, exactly 
in the right place, exactly in the right attitude, but, 
after all, only a figure. In the third, the figure 
makes suggestions I have already described. In the 
second, the figure is not only artistically of much greater 
importance, but it is a picture of Dorothea, and calls 
in aid not only the beauty and grace of girlhood, but 
the genius of Cervantes. Tender recollections of 
that unfortunate damsel carry us, drugged with 





romance, into the Sierra-Morena and one of the 
most mysteriously beautiful of Mr. Strang’s ideal 
creations, which we cannot regard coldly. 

“ They approached him so softly that he did not 
perceive them: and as he was gently paddling in the 
clear water, they had time to discern that his legs were 
as white as alabaster, and so taper, so curiously pro- 
portioned, and so fine, that nothing of the kind could 
appear more beautiful. . . . And then the youth, 
taking off his cap and shaking his head, an incredible 
quantity of lovely hair flowed down upon his 
shoulders . . . what they at first took to be a 
country lad was a young woman, and one of the most 
beautiful creatures in the world. . . .” 

A gerieral review of Mr. Strang’s etchings shows 
that, unlike others, he generally gives the sentiment in 
the figure, and does not get it, like Corot, from the 
landscape. In this way he seems to resemble Millet 
and Legros. But in “ Dorothea” and “The Ruined 

















CHORLEY FARM. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG 
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Castle” he calls into use a whole arsenal of weapons, 
and fights successfully with horse, foot, and artillery. 
“ Dorothea” was etched first in line ; then a sand- 
paper ground was bitten all over the plate (as in 
“ Manoah’s Offering” and “The Sieve-Menders”), 
and to avoid monotony the sky was scraped in the 
direction of the lines of light; the high lights were 
then burnished. ‘The flat tint on the figure and the 
foreground, which would not be admissible in a 
picture, is admirable in the etching, as it preserves the 
key of simplicity. 

“The Farmyard,” done from a pencil drawing of 
Stirling Castle, was etched all at once, without 
stopping out. This is Mr. Strang’s favourite method, 
and the principles upon which it is based are as well 
known to students of the art as they are unknown to 
the general public. In that graceful little illustration 
to “Etching,” “Vallée d’Alpe Pyrénées,” Maxime 
Lalanne showed how varieties of depth in lines drawn 
with one and the same needle can be obtained with 
one immersion in the acid. ‘The method depends 
upon the scientific fact that lines placed close together 
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THE BOATMAN. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY WILLIAM STRANG. 
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on the copper bite more readily than those which are 
isolated. A double effect is therefore produced by 
placing the lines near each other. They form a shade 
naturally by covering a space, and they bite more 
deeply by reason of the chemical action set up, and 
thus become blacker in printing. 

To those who can use it, this is the easiest method 
of all, and it certainly gives a unity which the com- 
moner, more laborious, and more varied way often loses, 
but it is not so complete or so scientific as the other. 

The heavy tone in the middle distance of “The 
Farmyard,” which is unfortunately accentuated in the 
reproduction, gives a richness to the plate which it 
would otherwise have lost. 

“The Boatman” is one of Mr. Strang’s largest 
plates, and exhibits his qualities and their defects. It 
aims at the beauty of style and execution which with 
artists goes farther than mere prettiness. It attains 
to dignity by its simplicity, and is interesting by its 
intense originality. ‘The masses of foliage taken in 
detail are not like anything in nature, but taken as a 
whole the plate gives more of the dignity of nature 
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than could have been obtained by an exact transcript 
of such a scene. This dignity is the most difficult 
thing to achieve in landscape. It is a mental quality 
which has to be supplied almost entirely by the artist, 
but partly by the observer also. It always exists in 
nature, but cannot always be seized. 

Another great quality may be described as “ quiet- 
ness,” and is in some degree exemplified in “ Chorley 
Farm.” This little plate was done from a_ pencil 
sketch near Chorley Wood, and is worth attention. 
It contains more than “ The Boatman,” which is ten 
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times its size, and is a charming little picture. The 
distance is put in to prevent the plate having a 
crowded appearance, but it is not really necessary. 
The lines given by the felled trunks are excellent, and 
the dark yard gives a romantic touch which supplies 
the want of a figure. The shadows are perhaps too 
dark, but they are not so dark in the proof as in the 
reproduction. 

These landscapes grow upon the spectator; the 
taste for them increases. This can never be said of 
second-rate work. 





EPHRAIM LILIEN. 


By SOLOMON J. 


O one in these days will question the value 

of the contributions of the Hebrew to 

N literature, philosophy, and ethics; for these 
the Jew has both a genius and a language 


all his own. His contributions to the art of the 
world are necessarily but the reflex of the artistic 


SOLOMON, A.R.A. 


expression of other races; for, alone among the civilised 
peoples who have accepted the Decalogue as their 
guiding moral code, he has (hitherto) obeyed the 
second commandment. 

Art and paganism go hand in hand. _Israel’s 
ideal existence is a grappling with that paganism, till 
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THE ANGEL. 


By EPHRAIM LILIEN. 
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TITLE-PAGE AND DECORATIVE BORDER FROM “JUDA.” 


By EPHRAIM LILIEN. 


prominent Jewish artists 
have been inspired by 
Hebrew themes ; and al- 
though the pathos and 
human suffering to which 
the wandering race are 
no strangers lie beneath 
the pigments of a Josef 
Israéls, the hopes and the 
ideals especially character- 


not a vestige of it is left. 
Such at least is my read- 
ing of her history and her 
mission. How then can 
we explain the presence 
of the modern Hebrew 
in the artistic arena? Is 
it perhaps because his 
people are succumbing to 
the influence of the ma- 
jorities among whom they istic of the race, em- 
live ? or is it because little | é WAT NS bodied in its literature 
more than the husk of Ne \i yes ay ‘6 and its life, might well 
paganism remains, and a ANY OP NE furnish themes enough for 
that Art, century follow- \i ja, one capable of giving to 
ing century, grows less \ y them adequate artistic 
and less the handmaid of expression. 

the Church, and may be A young Galician, 
safely wielded by those Ephraim Lilien, the sub- 
who have hitherto  es- ject of this notice, is per- 
chewed it as an arm haps the first to make 
dangerous to the user, this task his own. Nur- 


and so further emphasise tured on Hebrew lore, 


the ideals for which they brought up in the midst 
of a people who are 





live. 
It is true that few EX-LIBRIS. suffering under the yoke 
of the small number of Sy EPHRAIM LILIEN. of oppression and almost 
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medizval persecutions, yearning for that freedom 
which, since the great deliverance from Egypt, has 
been looked upon by his fathers as the sacred right 
of humanity, and fired by the Zionist propaganda, 
he sets forth in a language common to all, though 
coloured of the national genius, some of the poetic 
fervour and the undying aspiration of his people. 

Lilien began life as a sign painter, and with his 
meagre earnings studied first at Cracow and eventually 
at Munich. A born decorative artist, he has learnt a 
profitable lesson from the art of the East. Perhaps 
the most distinctive development of our time, and 
the one most likely to influence the art of the future 
among so many passing phases, is the decorative 
form we are learning from the Japanese and other 
Asiatics, so little known to the makers of European 
traditions. 

In a manner suggestive of the Persians, Lilien 
has given us, in his illustrations to a series of German 
Jewish songs by “ Munchausen,” work marked by a 
weird originality and a highly decorative use of his 
material. 

The title-page, on the centre of which we find 
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the eight-branched candelabrum placed before the 
ark which encloses the scrolls of the law, surrounded 
by a border of intertwined lilies and winged figures, 
is characteristic of his mastery and his methods. 

His illustration to the poem “Die Engel” is 
perhaps the finest of this original collection, The 
margins to the letterpress are designed with a fine 
sense of flowing pattern, and cunning use is made of 
Biblical flowers, fruits, and foliage. 

His book plates are rich with imagination and 
line, especially the one for Rich. Fischer, a social 
democrat, in which a figure crowned with the symbols 
of labour, clothed with a robe of Liberty, bearing the 
torch of democracy, stands erect on the globe, and 
is surrounded by birds and the emblem of Spring. 

From the purely decorative standpoint his draw- 
ing of a faun and nymph with a vine setting is 
perhaps the most beautiful, but is far more Hellenic 
than Hebraic; and since he has something to say 
that is Hebraic, and therefore in an artistic sense 
unusual, he does well to devote his undeniable 
talents chiefly to the themes he has so far made 
his own. 





TAILPIECE FROM “JUGEND.” 


By EPHRAIM LILIEN 
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ART SALES OF 


1902.—PART II. 


OBJECTS OF ART. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


in the previous portion of this paper that the 
dispersals of collections which fall into the elastic 
category of “objects of art” during the last 
season have been of a very noteworthy character.* 
Any one of the five leading sales, the Gibson Car- 
michael, Bardini, Dunn-Gardner, Beckett, and 
Massey-Mainwaring, would rescue any season 


| will have been seen from the list of sales given 


ing a pair of cups, entirely of silver gilt, 1713 in, 
high, 41 oz., Nuremburg hall-mark, about 1630, 
£1,200. It was purchased by Mr. Seligmann, and 
is here illustrated ; and a beaker and cover of silver- 
gilt, by Gasper Falck, of Baden, 1592, 16 in. high, 
42 02., £670. 





from the reproach of being commonplace. 
Each of these fine collections bore its own 
distinct individuality ; so much so, indeed, 
that it is impossible to fuse them, as in the 
case of pictures, into one whole group and 
then to rearrange the various objects into 
subdivisions. For the present purpose, there- 
fore, it will be more convenient if the char- 
acteristic features of these various collections 
are briefly dealt with in succession. 

First of all in point of chronology comes 
the Dunn-Gardner sale of silver and objects 
of art (April 29-30, 287 lots, £39,020). 
This collection was for many years exhib- 
ited at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Among the English and French _bijouterie 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, two articles 
stand out in great prominence—a Louis XVI 
oblong gold snuff-box, 314 in. by 23¢ in., each facet 
inlaid with an oblong enamel by Hamelin, £820 ; and 
an oblong gold snuff-box, overlaid with mother-o’-pearl, 
of the period of Louis XV, 314 in. by 214 in., each facet 
enriched with figures, flowers, etc., in gold and trans- 
lucent enamels, £390. The objects of art of the 15th 
and two succeeding centuries included a triptych of 
box-wood, 5 in. high by 6 in. long, probably English 
work late 14th century, elaborately carved in relief, 
£1,950—this was purchased by Mr. Durlacher ; and 
an ivory polytych, 5% in. high, 534 in. wide, carved 
with numerous figures, French work of the middle 
of the 14th century. Of the foreign silver and silver- 
gilt of the 17th and 18th centuries, the most remark- 
able articles included a standing cup and cover, form- 





* Through the courtesy of Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods, and with the permission of the various purchasers, we 
are enabled to give illustrations of some of the more important 
objects. 
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STANDING CUP AND COVER (£1,200). 


The English silver and silver-gilt plate of the 16th 
and two succeeding centuries formed the chief feature 
of this remarkable sale ; a Jacobean goblet on a tall 
stem, entirely gilt, with the London hall-mark 1619, 
7 in. high, and scarcely 5 oz. in weight, £520; an 
Elizabethan standing salt, entirely gilt, 91, in. high, 
1591, 1113 oz., £600; another, 1597, 10!2 oz., £580; 
and another, 1600, about 814 oz., £600; a Tudor 
shallow cup, parcel gilt, 2%4 in. high, 1525, 634 0z., 
£880 ; a Tudor cup on foot, entirely gilt, 414 in. high, 
1521, 14 0z., £4,100—this works out at close on 
£290 per oz., the previous record having been {69 
per oz. paid for an Elizabethan salt, on February 27, 
1890 (the Tudor cup was purchased by Mr. Crichton, 
and is here illustrated) ; a cocoa-nut cup with elaborate 
silver-gilt mounts, 93, in. high, English work, early 
17th century, £960; a James I tall standing cup 
and cover, entirely of silver-gilt, 19 in. high, 1604, 


66 oz. 16 dwt., £4,000—bought by Mr. Durlacher, 











ee 
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keen. Most of the articles have been exhibited 
either at the Victoria and Albert Museum or at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, The carvings in ivory, 
bone-stone, and boxwood were especially numerous 
and interesting, a set of four plaques, each carved 
in open work with four scenes from the life of our 
Lord, each plaque 51% in. by 434 in., French work of 
the 14th century, selling for £1,240, as against 375 gs. 
paid for the set at the Field sale nine years ago; a 
Byzantine triptych of the roth century, 714 in. high, 
g in. wide, produced {£1,900—at the Spitzer sale it 

realised 21,900 francs; but the “top” price of all in 

this section was paid for a shrine of ivory known 

as the “ Vierge de Boubon,” and so called from the 
monastery of that name in the Canton Oradour 

















a ae ene a ee sur Vayres (Haute-Vienne). The triptych, which is 


and here illustrated ; an Elizabethan tazza, entirely 
gilt, 54g in. high, 1577, 1414 0z., £900. 

The Beckett sale (May 8-9, 225 lots, £33,371) 
comprised some fine old French decorative objects 
and furniture, 16th century objects of art, bronzes, 





terra-cotta work, and marble. The chief price was Egat oes 7 = = ss | 
paid for a figure by J. B. Pigalle, in white marble, of ' em oe as | 
a a eee 


a baby girl seated and looking with wonderment at a 

fruit she holds in her left hand, the right hand hold- 

ing a bird, dated 1784, 17 in. high: for it Messrs. 

| Seligmann paid £3,100; the same firm securing a 

| Spanish early 16th century triptych of carved, painted, 

| and gilt wood, 83 in. high, 75 in. wide, 2,150 gs. 
Among the other more important articles were a 
pair of late Louis XVI candelabra, of bronze, ormolu, 
and rosso-antico marble, 40 in. high, 600 gs.; a 
set of four Louis XVI wall lights of chased ormolu, 
25 in. high, £880; an Italian statuette of Cupid in 
the act of discharging his bow, early 16th century, 
13 in. high, 1,450 gs.—bought by Messrs. Seligmann, 
and is here illustrated; a pair of bronze groups of 
wrestlers, by Antoine Coysevox, 161% in. high, 1,050 
gs.; a seated figure in bronze, by J. B. Pigalle, of a 
baby boy, the right hand resting beneath the chin, the 
left holding an open birdcage, 161% in. high, 920 gs. ; 
a pair of terra-cotta life-size groups, by Houdon, of 
children, emblematical of water, 34 in. high, 500 gs. ; 
a terra-cotta statuette of a girl holding in her out- 
stretched arms an infant, 18 in. high, £1,650; anda 
bracket clock by Caffieri, in Louis XV case, shaped 
to a general scroll outline, the case of oak entirely 
overlaid with ormolu chased with scroll work and 
flowers, 3114 in. high, 810 gs. 

The sensational prices paid at the Dunn-Gardner 
and Beckett sales do not appear to have at all ex- 
hausted the purses of collectors, for at the dispersal 
of the collection of treasures brought together by 
Sir —Thomas Gibson Carmichael (May 12-13, 272 

















ne ; JAMES I STANDING CUP AND 
lots, £49,273) competition was again abnormally COVER (£4,000). 
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STATUETTE OF CUPID, ITALIAN 
(1,450 guineas). 


shaped as the figure of the Virgin enthroned, holding 
a panel on which is carved in almost full relief the 
figure of the Saviour, and measures 17 in. high by 
103¢ in. wide, produced the enormous sum of £3,800. 
In curious juxtaposition with this was a figure of a 
nude Venus carved in low relief upon an upright 
plaque of bone-stone by Albert Direr, 6 in. by 
25 in., which realised £600. Mention may also be 
made of an upright plaque carved with the figure 
of Saint Catherine, 37, in. by 234 in., French work 
of the middle of the 14th century, £620. The 
section of ecclesiastical and other metal-work of 
early date included a cinquedea, the grip and pommel 
of wood, covered copper, and overlaid with silver, 
Venetian work, late 15th century, which sold for 
£730; and a portable altar composed of a plaque 
of Minachelli marble inlaid in a panel of wood, with 
bas-reliefs of ivory, miniatures of saints, and inscrip- 
tions, 143¢ in. by 1013 in., Rhenish work, late 12th 
century, £550. ‘The bronzes of the 14th and three 
succeeding centuries were chiefly remarkable for an 
Italian figure of a baby child, seated on plinth ot 
Egyptian porphyry, 9 in. high, dating from the first 
half of the 16th century, £1,600, purchased by Mr. 
Durlacher and here illustrated ; a statuette of Chastity 


subduing Vice, 9 in. high, Italian early 16th century, 
£710; and a bell cast in relief, 7 in. high, Italian, 
16th century, £500. Of the early Italian, Rhenish, 
and French enamels one need only be mentioned, 
a ciborium, silver-gilt and enamelled, 18 in. high, 
and this sold for £1,750, the purchasers being 
Messrs. Seligmann. ‘Two of the Limoges enamels 
of the 16th century showed a big profit on the 
original cost—an oviform ewer, 12 in. high, 434 in. 
diameter, £1,700, as against 500 gs. paid for it at 
the Magniac sale ; and an oblong casket, with arched 
top, painted in colours with foil and flesh tints, by 
P. Courtois, 7'2 in. long, 412 in. diameter, £1,450 
(at the George Field sale this was purchased for 
500 gs. also). 

The carvings in rock-crystals appear to have more 
than doubled in value since they were last sold; a 
cylindrical beaker, mounted in silver-gilt, 8', in. high, 
German work of the 14th century, sold for £450, as 
against the 205 gs. paid for it at the Magniac sale. A 
few other articles may be briefly mentioned : a horse’s 
bit, of steel, chiselled from the solid, with masks, etc., 
Italian, late 16th century, £500; a Greco-Roman 
terminal figure of a baby faun, 21g in. high, £420; a 





LIFE-SIZE FIGURE OF A CHILD (£1,200). 


“ By VERROCCHIO, 
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standing cup and cover of amber, mounted with silver- 
gilt, 1814 in. high, probably German, end of the 16th 
century, £660; a pair of old Chinese figures of 
ladies in costumes brilliantly enamelled, Ming dynasty, 
181, in. high, 650 gs.; a small oblong parqueterie 
table, of early Louis XVI period, 223, in. wide, 
800 gs. ; a marqueterie commode of the same period, 














BRONZE FIGURE OF A BABY, 
ITALIAN, 16th Cent. (£1,600). 


48 in. wide, 800 gs. ; the bust of a young girl, by 
J. C. Marin, in terra-cotta, 17 in. high, £700 ; and 
the statuette of a little girl, by M. C. Clodion, in 
terra-cotta, holding in the skirt of her dress a large 
bunch of fruit and flowers, 14 in. high, £580. 
The Bardini sale was held on May 26 and four 
following days (650 lots, £45,837). Over one-third 
of the lots in the whole sale consisted of plaquettes 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. Some of the old 
Italian bronzes were of remarkable quality, notably a 
bronze figure of Hercules, about 18 in. high, the work 
probably of either Donatello or Pollaiuolo, in cire- 
perdue, received too late to be described in the cata- 
logue, and for which Messrs. Durlacher—the chief 
purchasers throughout the sale—paid the amazing price 
of £6,000. A bronze group of Samson slaying the 
Philistines, 1434 in. high, Florentine, 16th century, 
£1,200; a figure of a boy extracting a thorn from 
his heel, after the antique, 71, in. high, early 16th 
century, £800; and a bronze bust of Dr. Marc 
Antonio Passeri, the celebrated doctor of philosophy 
of the University of Padua, £2,750, all went to the 
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same firm. A life-size figure of a child by Verroc-- 
chio was purchased by Messrs. Durlacher for £1,200. 
The objects of art included a rock-crystal cross, carved 
by Valerio Vicentino, mounted in gold, enamels, and 
precious stones in the style of Cellini, 18 in. high, 
£800. Of the numerous articles of carved wood and 
other furniture, only one can be mentioned, an ar- 
moire of light wood, elaborately decorated, and dating 
from the middle of the 15th century, 75 in. by 82 in., 
which Madame André bought for £800. A life-size 
terra-cotta bust of Giovanni Francesco, fourth Marquis 
of Mantua, by Christofero Solario, 25! in. high, 
realised £450. 

There were several other collections of objects of 
art which may be grouped together and _ briefly 
noticed. ‘The most important is that of Mr. 
Massey-Mainwaring, July 2-4 (376 lots, £22,067), 
which comprised some choice old Sévres articles, 
an éventail jardini¢re, turquoise ground, 8 in. high, 
660 gs.; an écuelle cover and stand, rose-du-Barry 
ground, £700; and a rose-du-Barry service of 18 
plates, £3,000; a Louis XVI clock by Godon, 
17 in. high, and a pair of candlesticks, £2,100. 
Sir J. C. Robinson’s sale, April 17-18 (283 lots, 
£5,938); Dr. J. A. Propert’s sale, June 11-13 (478 
lots, £7,989) ; Alexander Ionides’ sale, March 13-14 
(291 lots, £9,297), and the Keele Hall heirlooms, 
July 7 (107 lots, £5,947), were among the other 
sales of note, but do not rank with those described 
at greater length. 

Messrs. Christie’s sale on December 11 included 
a standing salt-cellar and cover of silver-gilt and rock- 
crystal, bearing the London hall-mark for the year 
1577 and the maker’s mark, a hooded falcon in an 
escalloped- shield, and was probably the work of 
Thomas Bampton, of “The Falcon.” Its height is 
75g in., the net weight of the silver 9 oz. 5 dwt. 
(the weight of the crystal cylinder 19 dwt.), so that the 
£3,000 paid for it works out at the amazing figure 
of £330 per oz. This quite eclipses the previous 
record of {£290 per oz. paid at the Dunn-Gardner 
sale in April last for a Tudor cup. By the courtesy 
of Messrs. Christie and Messrs. Crichton Brothers of 
Old Bond Street (the purchasers) we are enabled to 
give an illustration of this singularly beautiful and 
interesting example of early English art craftsmanship. 
The salt cellar is composed of three parts, of silver 
—the base, capital, and cover—the central portion 
being of rock-crystal, cylindrical in form and hollow, 
forming the receptacle for a small group, also of silver- 
gilt, representing Fame holding aloft a laurel-wreath, 
whilst at her feet sport two Amorini. ‘The receptacle 
for the salt is a convex hemispherical cavity, embossed 
from a square-shaped plaque, the corners being 
engraved with scroll-work. The cover is square- 
shaped, with a circular dome top, repouss¢ and chased 
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with masks, strap-work and group of fruit, the ground 
matted ; above is a pilaster form, supporting a small 
crystal ball, on which in turn is fastened a small 
statuette of a nude boy, holding bag-pipes under his 
left arm, his right foot resting upon a tree-stump ; at 
the four corners are riveted small faceted glass beads. 
There is a somewhat similar but larger salt-cellar in 
the possession of the Goldsmiths’ Company ; this is 
illustrated in Mr. Cripps’s exhaustive book on “ Old 
English Plate,” and from which it will be seen, in 
comparison, that the example sold on December 11 
is considerably finer and more chaste in design and 
workmanship. 

The sales of engravings at Sotheby’s, as well as 
at Christie’s, have been singularly lacking in import- 
ance and quality. Of quantity there has been no 
lack ; the Duc d’Arenberg collection, July 14-17, 
with its 669 lots (some of which consisted of over a 
hundred prints); the Beaufoy, Feb. 10-14, with its 
865 lots; the Lewis Loyd (at Sotheby’s), July 7-8, 
with 349 lots, need not be particularised more fully. 
Two or three first states of engravings after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds may be mentioned—the Duchess of Rutland, 
by J. R. Smith, 600 gs. (Feb. 19); Countess of 
Salisbury, by the same, 500 gs. (same sale); the 
Hon. Mrs. Beresford, Lady Townshend, and the 
Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, by T. Watson, 490 gs. (June 
16); the Duchess of Bedford, after J. Hoppner by 
S. W. Reynolds, a brilliant engraver’s proof, £390 
(Sotheby’s, Dec. 9, 1901); and Miss Cumberland, 
after G. Romney by J. R. Smith, etched letter proof, 
390 gs. (April 16). There were two noteworthy 
sales of drawings. One collection “ formed by a well- 
known amateur during the last fifty years ”—an 
amateur whose identity is known to all—on May 
12-14 contained a few things of importance, but the 
whole sale was far from a brilliant success ; and Sir 
J. C. Robinson’s collection of drawings of the English 
school, April 21, with some very interesting examples 
of Gainsborough, one of which realised 350 gs. 

An unusually large number of miniatures have 
occurred for sale during the present season. On 
March 6 six by R. Cosway, of which the more important 
were Madame du Barry, 1,000 gs., and the Duchess 
of Cumberland, 940 gs. Mr. Leverton Harris’s sale on 
June 9 included a portrait of Princess Lubomirski, by 
R. Cosway, 1789, illustrated in Dr. Williamson’s book, 
£790; Cosway’s miniature of the Hon. Mrs. Dawson 
Damer, 1785, in black and white dress, realised 620 
gs. (April 23) ; and an example of Nicholas Hilliard, 
portrait of a lady in richly jewelled black and white 
dress and head-dress, sold on May 14 for £640. Men- 
tion may be here made of a very remarkable pendant, 
of gold enamelled and set with diamonds, 234 in. by 
21¢ in., probably English work of the third quarter of 
the 16th century, which realised 5,000 gs. on July 18. 
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Only one noteworthy collection of porcelain 
came under the hammer during the season, namely, 
that of the late Willoughby J. G. Loudon, Feb. 4-6 
(391 lots, £16,575). In this sale the Chelsea porcelain 
sold at high prices, a pair of square-shaped vases, 
1114 in., 560 gs. ; and so did the old Sévres, a pair 
of small square orange-tubs, with rose-du-Barry 
ground, selling for 1,050 gs., or over four times the 
amount paid by the late owner ; and a dessert service, 

















STANDING SALT-CELLAR AND COVER 
(£3,000). 


with similar ground, 3,200 gs. The late Mr. C. 
Minton Campbell’s collection of Minton porcelain, 
sold on Jan. 29, produced £1,999 (97 lots). A 
miscellaneous sale on June 17 included an old Sévres 
rose-water ewer and cover and an oval-shaped dish, 
rich rose-du-Barry ground, 1,400 gs., and an old 
Sevres éventail jardiniére, 7 in. high, 720 gs. The 
Earl de Grey’s sale on June 10 included a Dresden 
group of a lady in crinoline, with figure of a gentle- 
man, 6 in. high, 1,050 gs.; this was purchased in 
1887 for £350. A pair of oviform Chelsea vases, 
16% in. high, realised 720 gs. on May 2. 
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LANDSCAPES PAINTED WITH THE MOUTH, 
BY BARTRAM HILES, THE ARMLESS ARTIST. 


N a former occasion* we drew attention to 
() the work of Mr. Bartram Hiles, the armless 
artist, as a decorator and designer, and in 
presenting him now as a landscape-painter 

we would explain that this work is not represented as 


a matter of curiosity only, but -because it is not un- 
worthy of being included in these pages. 


well that he obtained a first-class certificate for second 
grade freehand. In six years from the date of the 
accident he had acquired such facility in this extra- 
ordinary method of work that he could accomplish 
with ease most things that we do with our hands. 
He attended the art classes at the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College at Bristol, at which he passed 

















NEAR TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


A First SKETCH IN BLACK AND Wuite sy BARTRAM HILES. 


Mr. Hiles nourished the desire to become an artist 
from his early childhood, a desire strengthened by a 
natural gift for drawing. At eight years of age, how- 
ever, he was deprived of both his arms in a tramcar 
accident in Bristol, a catastrophe sufficient to crush the 
strongest desires and ruin the hopes of any man. But 
recovery from the shock brought back the aspirations 
of the child, and far from abandoning his intention, 


' Mr. Hiles decided to fulfil it by learning to draw with 


the mouth. Two years of effort enabled Mr. Hiles 
to write by this means with freedom, and to draw so 


* THE MaGaZInE OF ArT, Fanuary, 1897. 





successfully in all the examinations—including that for 
modelling. A course of study in landscape painting— 
in which he received valuable help from Mr. E. 
Matthew Hale, R.W.S.—enabled him at sixteen years 
of age to paint a landscape sufficiently well to find its 
place on the walls of the Bristol Academy of Fine 
Arts, and even to find a purchaser. A National 
Scholarship of a hundred guineas brought him to 
London, and during his two years’ attendance at the 
Royal College of Art his trophies included one silver 
and two bronze medals. A visit to Paris completed 
his studies, and his subsequent work included a series 
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A WILTSHIRE LANDSCAPE. 























THE SHEPHERDESS. 
From WatTer-CoLour Drawincs BY BARTRAM 
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HILES. 
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of wali-paper designs, “one man” exhibitions of 
water-colour drawings in Bristol and London. 

Some of the water-colours were acquired by Queen 
Victoria and her Majesty Queen Alexandra, Mr. 
Walter Crane, and other collectors and connoisseurs, 
when we drew attention to the plucky young artist a 
few years ago. Mr. Hiles has been content to have 
his work judged on its merits, without asking any 
allowance on his handicap, and in this manner has 
exhibited at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, the Royal Society of British Artists, the 
Dudley Gallery, and elsewhere. 

The drawing which we reproduce in colour will 
serve as an example of the more deliberate of his work 
in landscape ; and the rapid sketch proves his facility 
as a sincere impressionist. Much of his landscape 
work has been produced under the influence of the 
late E. M. Wimperis, but it is not without individuality. 
His method of work is to make quick studies from 
nature, either in pen and ink or sepia, for the scene 
and the effects of light and shade, and from them to 
paint his picture. 


As a rule his landscapes are small in size, but he 
has painted some as large as four feet by two feet. 
There is no hesitancy in the work, little weakness to 
betray the fact that it is produced in an abnormal 
manner ; it is only when the facts are known that 
wonder is aroused, and we acknowledge admiration 
for the man who has so bravely conquered adversity. 

In his designs for wall-papers, cretonnes, and 
tapestries—so well has he trained his tongue and lips 
to fulfil some of the purposes of his lost limbs—there 
is the same unfaltering firmness of line and freedom 
of touch that prevail in successful designs produced 
by artists who work in the ordinary manner. His 
record is surprising and extraordinary, and reveals 
a strength of character almost unique in the annals 
of art. 

[In the exceptional circumstance, in order to assist 
an artist so severely handicapped, we consent to 
state that Mr. Hiles is ready and willing to execute 
water-colours for those who may desire to possess 
specimens of his work. Communications should be 
addressed to the Editor.] 
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NATURE’S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES.—II. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


HE present series of papers (as has already 

been said) form part of a book on which I 

have been at work for the last seven years, 

when I started writing it in a light-hearted 
sort of a way, as I thought it would be quite easy to 
make a few pictures and write a description of the 
means I had used to construct them, so that any- 
one with a fair knowledge of drawing should be 
able to do likewise. Quite easy, indeed! It is about 
the toughest bit of work I have ever undertaken. 
Of course I know quite well what I want to teach, 
but the trouble is to find words which will change 
vague possibilities into obvious facts. 

I will ask my reader to try to fix in his mind 
the idea that all flat surfaces, if they were continued 
on into space, must at last be bounded by the 
sky just as the sea is at the horizon. Also that 
parallel lines on this flat surface must, if they be 
continued far enough, finally meet in points on the 
horizon of the surface. Stand underneath some tall 
tower and look up, you will find that the upright sides 
vanish in a point exactly over your head. Look down 
some deep well, and if the water is still you will see 
the reflection of your own head. This will be the 
vanishing point of all the upright lines in the brick- 


work of the well. If two or more people look down, 
each will see the upright lines vanishing towards his 
own reflection. Every upright object therefore 
vanishes in points: looking upward, they will run 
towards the zenith overhead; looking downward, 
towards Nadir under your feet. 

Suppose now that you stand close under some 
great wall like that of the south front of the Ducal 
Palace in Venice. Looking east you would be turned 
towards the vanishing point of all the horizontal 
lines, such as the paving coping courses of stone and 
moulding. Look upward at the diagonal patterns of 
many coloured stone, and you will see that the 
chequers vanish towards a point in the sky over the 
east 45° above the horizon, whilst the upright pillars 
and lines of ornament all tend away to a point exactly 
over your head. If the wall could be continued into 
infinite space its horizon would appear as a great 
semicircle starting from the east upward to the zenith, 
then on down to the west. We can call this great 
semicircle the vanishing line of the plane, and any 
parallel lines on the south front of our building must 
vanish in a point on some part of it. 

Here is a slope of sand. We are looking along 
shore, and the vanishing line inclines across the picture, 
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FIG. 2. 


cutting the horizon just where high-water mark and 
the margin of the sea seem to vanish. I have marked 
the spot by a lighthouse. To get this view you 


must be sitting down, with your eye three feet from _ 


the sand. The vanishing line cuts through the 
waists of the fisher folk who are standing erect. The 
reflections of the men now tend away to the left as 
the sand slopes down to the right. 

At first sight it might seem that the horizon 
should cut the stem; of all the boats in the same 
place as it does in the nearest one. It would do so if 
the world were flat. But we have now reached the 
stage at which we can deal with the world as it is, 
ie. round, and if you draw your boats from nature 
you will find that they rise higher, with regard to the 
horizon line, as they sail away, until at last, when they 
reach it, the whole hull cuts clear against the sky. 
After this the boat becomes more and more hidden 
until it disappears from sight, whence the nautical 
term “hull down.” 

If we look obliquely out to sea the vanishing line 
of the sloping sand runs across rather less sharply. 
Here your eye is four feet above the sand, so the 
vanishing line cuts through just below the shoulders 
of the fishermen. The waves and watermarks still 
vanish in the lighthouse, which is, however, a long 
way to the left outside of our picture. The wheel- 
marks and footsteps vanish in a point on the vanishing 
line of the plane of sand away to the right. 

Note the reflections in the water are immediately 
under the objects, and on the slope of the wet sand 
they incline to the left. 

The rotundity of the earth is again shown by the 
boats rising as they sail away into the distance. 


When you are looking straight down the slope of 
the sand the vanishing line will be drawn under the 
horizon and parallel to it. The distance between 
them will vary with the steepness of the slope ; the 
steeper the slope the lower its vanishing line. 

A practical way of finding the vanishing line of 
any slope, if you are painting from nature, is to plant 
a long stick in the ground some twenty or thirty feet 
from you, and to mark on it the height of your eye 
above the sand. The vanishing line of the slope will 
pass through this mark. 

In this picture your eye is six feet above the 
sand, therefore the heads of the fisher folk are a little 
under the dotted line which I have ruled across the 
sea. Note that the wheelmarks and footmarks vanish 
in a point on this line. Of course you will put the 
points in such places as best suit the composition of 
your picture. 

By observing these rules in drawing your work 
will become more realistic. It is almost impossible 
to draw such subjects correctly by merely trying to 
copy what is before you. Everything is moving ; 
the tide is rising and receding ; the sun moves round 
and alters all your light and shade; the boats sail 
away, or are left high and dry far from the waves 
with their play of reflection and dancing light. If 
you try to build up your subject on dry land the 
result is generally very uninteresting. There is a 
terrible want of “go” about the attitude of your 
figures. Instead of a brilliant contrast of flesh tint 
against sparkling water and bright sky, everything is 
earthy and dull. We all know those built-up pic- 
tures the moment we see them in our exhibition. 
You may depend upon it, it is best, when you have 
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chosen a subject from among your rough sketches, 
to go out regardless of discomfort from wind, rain, 
or sun, and to work on the actual spot. If the tide 
comes up, keep moving back. If the sun moves 
round, move round too; your rules will keep your 
drawing from going very far wrong, providing you 
bear them in mind all the time you are painting. 
This, by the way, is not so-easy to carry out as 
you would think. It is only after considerable prac- 
tice that the mind is trained to think of theory 
and rule just at the same moment that the eye 
and hand are strained to the utmost, the former 
searching for truth and the latter vainly trying to 
record it. 

In nature the slopes seldom run on far at the 
same angle, so I will show you now how to apply your 
rules when the slopes vary. Let us suppose that 
the light dry sand in the foreground is somewhat 
steeper than the dark wet sand lower down. Your 
eye is the same height above the sand as that of 
the fishermen on the dry sand, therefore the vanish- 
ing line of the steeper slope will pass through their 
eyes, and the cart tracks will vanish in points on 
the line which I have marked by stars. When the 
tracks reach the less steep slope they will vanish in 
points marked by crosses in the new vanishing line 
just above the breakers. Now, if you measure the 
man on the wet sand carrying a spar you will find 
he is two-fifths of the height from his feet to the 
vanishing line of his sand: all other figures on 


the same sand must be two-fifths of the distance 
from their feet to the same line. By making the 
very distant figures a little smaller in proportion you 
can give the notion that the sand slopes again a 
little more sharply. When you come to the surface 
of the sea it will not be perfectly flat but a very 
gentle curve. At twenty-six feet above the level of 
the water the visible horizon is five minutes of arc, 
or one-sixth the apparent diameter of the moon 
lower down than the horizon you would have to 
draw if you wished to represent correctly in the 
foreground of your picture any level surfaces such 
as paving or the edges of walls. 

If you paint from higher up the difference is 
much more marked; so that if you look from the 
top of some tall cliff you will find quite a con- 
siderable curve on the surface of the sea. 

This drawing is much the same as the last, but 
I have introduced sun-shadows on the sea and on 
the different sloping planes. First there is rather a 
steep slope of shingle. I was sitting down to draw, 
so the vanishing line of this plane passes through the 
middles of the men standing on it. Next on the 
gentler slope of wet sand the vanishing line is more 
than twice the height of the men. And last there 
is the comparative level of the sea with its horizon 
four times the height of a man. The shadows all 
vanish to points on their respective vanishing lines 
exactly under the sun, which has a bright reflection 
in the water and on the wet sand. If these were 
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quite smooth like a mirror there would be a perfect 
image of the sun instead of a path of shimmering 
light. 

By the way, it is curious how often this path of 
glitter is painted much narrower in the distance, 
just as though it were a common high road which 
is subject to the laws of perspective. Now the 
width of the glitter under the sun depends on the 
position of the sun itself ; it is wide when the sun is high 
and narrower as it sinks lower ; it also varies a little 
with the amount of ripple on the water. If by 
chance you see one part of the shining sea narrower 
than another, it is at a place where the waves are 


less steep and the water calmer. Mere distance 
never narrows it. 

In the present case (Fig. 4) I have drawn the sun 
at an altitude of three degrees and the width of the 
glitter as about one degree and a half. As the sun 
rises higher in the heavens you will find the shine 
on the water slowly widening, and though at first the 
sparkling waves are almost as intolerably bright as 
the sun itself they gradually lose their brilliancy, 
until at last, when the sun has reached fifty degrees, 
you will see only a sparkle here and there spread over 
quite a wide expanse of water. The eye is no longer 
dazzled by the brightness, and figures seen against it 
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now seem full of colour instead of cutting black 
against the light as they did when the sun was lower 
in the sky. 

Many people will say that the rules of perspec- 
tive are not wanted when you are dealing with open 
country which slopes up hill and down dale at all 
sorts of angles. But I think that the following draw- 
ing will show that they will help to give realism to 
even a very slight sketch. ‘There is always a certain 
charm about a drawing which appears to be done 
easily ; where the touches are put on without hesita- 
tion and are left to give what impressions they may 
of the original scene. Now there are many ways in 
which perspective will help you to convey with only 
a few lines a notion of a scene which will tell more 
than misdirected elaboration of the most painful kind. 











I have here sketched a meadow sloping gently 
down hill. In the foreground is the shadow of a 
house; near the middle of it is a cross marked 
V.P.S.R. The sun’s rays vanish in this cross; and 
the shadows of upright objects such as the flagstaff, 
the chimney, and the trunks of the trees vanish 
away to a point over it, not om the horizon but 
a little below it, where the vanishing line of the 
slope is to be found. There is a rise on the left, 
as we may see from the hedgerows running away 
up hill, and the vanishing line of this plane crosses 
the horizon near the middle of the sketch, so that 
the shadows of the two distant elms on the left run 
to a point higher up. Thus by moving the vanish- 
ing points a little we can suggest any kind of slope 
we wish, 
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Trifling STRANGE fatality has hung about three 
a " of the finest works of art produced 
Me A in Great Britain in the nineteenth 


century—the finest, that is to say, each in its 
own line, and in its own centre, at the time of its creation : 
the St. George’s Hall in Liverpool, the Scott Monument 
in Edinburgh, and the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. All three masterpieces, curiously enough, were 
the result of competitions, in which the eventual winners 
were scarcely known, and in no case did the artist live 
to see his work complete. But the St. George’s Hall 
stands for the genius of Elmes, and the Scott Memorial 
proclaims the triumph of Kemp. Alfred Stevens, in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, has been less fortunate. 

The story of the monument has been told in an 
early volume of this Magazine—how the competition for 
the Memorial (which was to cost £20,000) was won by 
two members of the Academy ; how Lord John Manners 
over-rode the award of the jury, and, compensating the 
winners with £6,000, he gave the palm to the magnificent 
model which bore the motto, “I know but one art ;” 
how Alfred Stevens began the twenty-thousand-pound 
work with only £13,500; how his artistic temperament 
prevented him from keeping either dates or accounts 
correctly ; how, as the years dragged on, the harshness of 
Mr. Ayrton, of the Office of Works, who could not brook 
a failure in the business habit, crushingly oppressed the un- 
happy artist ; how, when the money was all expended, 
it was reported that £15,000 would be required propor- 
‘tionately to complete it ; how Lord John Manners, now 
returned to office, arranged a plan that ‘the artist should 
be financed with £8,500 more; and how the work was 
well on its way towards completion when the badgered 
artist’s thread of life snapped under the humiliation and 
the strain, and he was spared the indignity that awaited 
his work—the greatest masterpiece of its class that had ever 
been erected in England, or, as many hold, on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

The indignity was this: that the Dean and Chapter 
of the Cathedral, sympathising little with the monument 
either as a work of art or as a memorial of the greatest 
General of the age, refused to allow the erection of the 
monument in its appointed place, and thrust it into the 
side bay, known as the Consistory Court. And, further- 
more, it was left perforce unfinished, shorn of its crowning 
embellishment of the equestrian figure, through the action 
of Dean Milman, who, so it is said, declared that “ the 
doors of St. Paul’s shall never be opened for the Duke or 
any other soldier to ride into it.” 

The Government of that day accordingly left its labour 
unaccomplished. 

Since then successive Presidents of the Royal Aca- 
demy have interested themselves to get the scandal of the THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 
monument removed. Lord Leighton obtained the trans- From a PHoToaRAPH BY CASSELL AND Co. LTD. 
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portation of the whole work from the Consistory Court to 
the spot for which it was first intended, and took some 
initial steps to secure that Mr. Alfred Gilbert should 
complete the equestrian figure which had been left as a 
rough model by Stevens; but through lack of funds the 
scheme fell through. When Leighton died Sir John 














SKETCH MODEL BY ALFRED STEVENS 
FOR THE WELLINGTON MEMORIAL. 
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Millais wished to effect, not only the completion of the 
Memorial, but also, if possible, the removal of it into the 
transept—the only place in which its beauties could — 
properly be seen. He, too, died before he could accom- 
plish anything. ‘Then Sir Edward Poynter took the matter 
up. His first effort resulted in a rebuff by Government, 
for Lord Salisbury had notoriously little sympathy with 
or understanding of art. When Mr. Balfour came into 
office a second attempt was more successful, and through 
the intermediary and good offices of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Windsor a promise was given that a sum of £2,000 
for the purpose of completing the monument should appear 
on the Estimates. 

At this juncture a rumour was heard that an irre- 
sponsible group of admirers of Stevens had been at work 
for two years, holding meetings and collecting subscriptions 
in the utmost secrecy, and that they had arranged among 
themselves to give the commission to a young sculptor, a 
pupil of Falguiére ; so that when public suspicion was ex- 
pressed, the announcement was at once put forth that every- 
thing had been settled in communion with the Dean and 
Chapter, and that the young sculptor was already well on 
his way with his task. Nothing, therefore, appeared left 
to the public but to protest against the interlopers, and 
to express regret that this “committee” had succeeded 
in arrogating to itself the disposal of a great national 
work, holding meetings at which those who attended were 
bound to secrecy, and placing the commission in circum- 
stances which could redound to the credit of none con- 
cerned. 

But something else is still possible. Ona double ground 
the Government might and ought to intervene. In the 
first place, the memorial is a national one, which ought to be 
beyond the reach of desecration at the hands even of the too 
easily persuaded Dean and Chapter. It has been suggested 
that such a monument, once placed in the hands of the 
Cathedral authorities, becomes their property, to deal with 
as they choose. That is not so in the case of public 
monuments, whatever may be ruled in respect of private 
memorials. But in this present case the Government can 
claim its right to complete the work, which could never 
have been definitively handed over, as it has never been 
finished—and so they may save the monument from the 
fate which threatens it. 

The second ground is purely artistic in its bearing. 
We may allow, for the sake of argument, that the pro- 
posed young sculptor is a man of great ability; but we 
would still deny his right and doubt his competence to 
carry on the manner and the work of Stevens, consider- 
ing his training and the character of his own work. He 
is modern-French taught, and his admiration for M. 
Rodin, under whom we are told he has worked, precludes 
the existence of that kind of mind and of that hand 
which produced the work of Alfred Stevens. Stevens, be- 
fore he began his Memorial, passed many years in Italy, 
soaking himself in the Italian Renaissance, storing his mind 
and practising his hands in that exquisite perfection of treat- 
ment, of ornament, of design, of modelling, which alone 
made the Wellington Memorial what it is. Not merely 
a modern skill in modelling is needed, but a scholarly know- 
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ledge which can be stored up only by absorbing study and 
prolonged experience, a technical mastery which few can 
acquire, even in a lifetime of practice, and an instinct for 
“style” that can hardly be assumed, or even mastered by 
study, however sincere the artist may be. Who will assert 
that these qualifications distinguish the nominee of the 





ARNESBY BROWN, A.R.A. 
From A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. C. DOUGLAS. DRAWN BY HIMSELF. 
secret committee? In our opinion two artists, at least, head 
the profession to-day ; and these two are Mr. Alfred Gilbert 
and Mr. Thomas Brock. These two have mastery, these 
two have the accomplishment needful, each in his separate 
way. 
trusted to complete the work ; for the name of either may 
be linked with that of Stevens as present-day leaders in 
sculpture. 

.The model left by Stevens is said to be “complete.” 
No one who knows what a model is, and who knows what 
sculpture means, can honestly assert that such a model 
involves no original work in the sculptor who carries it on. 
It is when the model is completed in the rough that the 
art of sculpture, in its more elevated and its nobler expression, 
may be said to begin ; and nothing which is not elevated 
and noble can be suffered to mingle with the work which is 
the pride of England, how persuasive soever may be the 
voice of cabals, or cordial the dictates of private friendship. 

Tue recent elections of the Royal Academy 


pre — offered few surprises. The selection of 
cademy : 
flections. Sir Ernest Waterlow, P.R.W.S., was a fore- 


gone conclusion, although at the first 
“ scratching” Mr. Macbeth headed the list. In the second 
scratching five names appeared on the blackboard, of 
whom Sir Ernest was first, Mr. Macbeth second, and 
Mr. Swan third. In the final ballot, Mr. Macbeth received 
23 votes to 25 cast for the winner. 

The election of Mr. John H. Bacon was unexpected 
by most, especially by the artist himself; but those who 
know the ability and refinement of his draughtsmanship, 
and the sentiment of his colour, will readily understand 
why the Academicians, needing a figure draughtsman to 
reinforce the visitors in the schools, should have summoned 
Mr. Bacon into their ranks. We recently testified to our 


JOHN H. BACON, A.R.A. 


Both have the sense of style, and either may be’ 
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own opinion of Mr. Bacon’s ability by publishing an 
article upon his work, In the semi-final scratching, Mr. 
Edward Stott received 20 votes, Mr. Bacon 17, and Mr. 
Arnesby Brown 14. In the ballot, Mr. Bacon, with 27 
votes, won from Mr. Stott by three. 

Mr. Colton, the sculptor, was an excellent choice, as 





W. R. COLTON, A.R.A. 


From A PHOTOGRAPH BY LAWRENCE Lowe. 


we hope to show next month. In the second scratching 
he received 24 votes, against 15 cast for Mr. Stott and 8 
for Mr. Arnesby Brown, and in the ballot he received 32, 
against 19 for Mr. Stott. 

Mr. Arnesby Brown, to whom also we lately devoted 
an article, achieved a narrower victory. In the semi-final 
20 votes were cast for him, 14 for Mr. Stott, and 12 for 
Mr. Brangwyn ; but at the last voting, Mr. Brown scored 
28, and Mr. Stott 23. 

Looking all round, it may be said that the Academy 
consulted its special needs in the selection it made ; but, 
ignoring personal considerations, we cannot but regret 
that the merits of Mr. Stott have not yet received full 
recognition, for the Academy would be the stronger for 
the inclusion of the peculiarly reticent and genuine poetry 
of Mr. Stott’s individual and personal art. However, 
artists as clever as he have been kept waiting longer, and 
the public will doubtless in due time be gratified in respect 
to Mr. Stott. A feature of the election consisted in Miss 
Lucy Kemp-Welch receiving votes in two of the elections. 
Tue exhibition of the Society of Oil Painters 
contains a very fair proportion of excellent 
pictures, and is in many ways a show of 
more than ordinary merit. It is strongest in landscapes, 
the most notable of which are Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ A 
Stream—New Forest,” Mr. Aumonier’s well-composed 
“Near Old Leake,” Mr. J. S. Hill’s “ Near Pulborough,” 
Mr. C. E. Johnson’s “The End of the Day,” and Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron’s two excellently contrasted canvases, “ Dark 
Angers” and “Spring Blossoms, Touraine.” ‘There are 
other good things by Mr. Hughes Stanton, Mr. Yeend 
King, Mr. Robert Little, Mr. W. Llewellyn, and Mr. 
Frank Walton. One of the best of the figure subjects is 
Mr. Melton Fisher’s study of a girl’s head, “ A Brunette.” 


Exhibitions. 
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Sir James Linton’s “ Eloquentia Amoris,” and a couple 
of very able portraits, Mr. Coutts Michie’s “ Miss Hill- 
burton,” and Sir George Reid’s strongly characterised 
“ Principal George Clark Hutton, D.D.,” are worthy of note. 

Although the Society of Women Artists can hardly be 
said to have gathered together for its forty-eighth exhibi- 
tion a collection of any remarkable merit, a number of good 
things can be found among the various exhibits to make a 
visit to the gallery not unprofitable. There are some 
capable portraits by Mrs. H. C. Havell, Mrs. M. F. 
Field, and Mrs. Waller ; some pleasant landscapes by Miss 
F. L. Ramsay, Miss D. Sharp, Miss O’Hara, and Miss L. 
Bowen; an excellent flower group, “ Hollyhocks,” by Mrs. 
Hartrick ; and several clever studies of animals by Miss 
F. Moody. The arts and crafts section of the show is 
more interesting than the pictorial part. 

The Women’s International Art Club held their fourth 
exhibition recently at the Grafton Gallery. Mdlle. Dufau’s 
* Sur le Quai de Paris ” and Miss V. Christie’s “ Primavera ” 
were perhaps the best pictures, but good things came also 
from Miss B. Clarke, Miss B. Matthewes, Miss R. J. 
Leigh, Miss G. Griffiths, Miss J. Hall, Miss E. M. Lister, 
Miss E. K. Burgess, and especially a head, from Miss 
Gertrude Lindsay. A little decorative work of definite 
importance was also on view. 

In the annual “ Landscape Exhibition ” which was open 
during January at the Dudley Gallery there was, as usual, 
much to admire. Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “ Bolton Abbey,” 
Mr. Mark Fisher’s “In the Summer Time,” Mr, R. W. 
Allan’s “ A Salmon Pool at Kildonan,” and Sir E. A. Water- 
low’s “ October Evening, Picardy,” were perhaps the chief 
features ; but by these artists, and by Mr. Peppercorn and 
Mr. Aumonier as well, were many other accomplished 
canvases, 

Three prominent Scottish artists, Mr. Austen Brown, 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and Mr. J. Coutts Michie, made lately 
a combined display of their capacities in the galleries of the 
Fine Art Society. Their work, in each case strongly indi- 
vidual and distinguished by admirably personal conviction, 
agreed so well in sentiment that the show was particularly 
persuasive, 

At the Graves’ Galleries a little exhibition of water- 
colours by Miss Constance Daintrey has been held. They 
are pleasant notes of pretty bits, of flowers, scenes, and the 
like, in Great Britain and neighbouring countries, by one 
who has a natural love of flowers and pleasant landscape. 

The capabilities of M. Raffaélli’s solid oil colours are 
being effectively demonstrated at the Holland Fine Art 
Gallery. There is to be seen there an exhibition of works 
executed in this new medium by a number of well-known 
artists of various schools. As the contributors include Pro- 
fessor von Herkomer, Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. 
Mark Fisher, Mr. Alfred East, M. Besnard, M. Chéret, Mr. 
Nico Jungmann, M. H. W. Mesdag, M. Thaulow, M. 
Carrier Belleuse, M. Raffaélli himself, and several other 
British and foreign painters, it summarises in a most prac- 
tical manner the views of the men who are best quali- 
fied to pronounce an opinion on the possibilities of the 
process. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica (Pri—Sto). 
Being Vol. XXXII of the complete work, 
VIII of the new volumes. (A. & C. Black 
and The Times.) 


As the new volumes of the “Encyclopedia Britannica” 
near their end, the importance of the work is borne in 
upon us. Following our practice, we confine our attention 
to the section of Art, which takes its proportionate place in 
this wonderful storehouse of universal information. The 
main subjects treated of in this volume, apart from 
biographies, are not numerous, but they are of special im- 
portance. The paper on “ Process” is as complete as such 
a thing can be, outside a technical handbook. It is written 
by Mr. Edwin Bale, whose expert knowledge of the sub- 
ject is unsurpassed in this country or out of it, not only in 
its details, but in general grasp. “Schools of Painting” 
are dealt with at great length, no fewer than thirteen 
columns being devoted to the British school, and a pro- 
portionate amount to the other schools of Europe and 
America. “ Schools of Sculpture” are similarly exhaustive. 
The British School (like that of painting) is contributed 
by Mr. M. H. Spielmann, while that of France, a masterly 
article, is from the pen of M. Leonce Bénédite, and the 
United States by Mr. Rupert Hughes, typical illustrations 
of these and other Continental schools accompanying the 
text. “Stage Mechanism and Spectacle ” treats effectively 
of the art of the theatre ; the first by Mr. E. O. Sachs, who 
has transformed the mechanical arrangements of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane Theatres, while the latter section 
of Spectacle is by that master of the ballet and stage effect, 
Mr. C. Wilhelm. The biography is not less interesting. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, it is true, in his admirable article 
on “ Ruskin,” deals with the master almost entirely from 
the point of view of literature, and practically ignores 
his high achievement as an artist, so that only one phase 
of the real Ruskin is here presented, and the conclu- 
sions which the public were enabled to draw as a result 
of the exhibition at the Royal Water-Colour Society have 
been let slip. Among the British artists we have articles on 
Rossetti (by Mr. F. G. Stephens), Sir George Reid (by Dr. 
J. Forbes White), Sir William Richmond (by Mr. Baldry), 
Mr. Norman Shaw, Mr. Briton Riviere, and Redgrave. 
Mr. O’Donoghue contributes a memoir on Sir George 
Scharf. The foreign school includes M. Alfred Stevens, 
the Belgian painter ; M. Rodin, Rousseau (by Mr. D. C. 
Thomson), Puvis de Chavannes (by M. Frantz), and 
Segantini. 


The National Portrait Gallery. Edited by Lione/ 
Cust, MV.O., FS.A. Vol. Il. (Cassell & Co. 1902. 
Two volumes, £6 6s. net.) 


Reviews. 


The second volume of this great work, which the reader 
will remember is uniform with the great catalogue of 
the National Gallery, completes the scholarly inventory 
of the institution with entire success. Every picture 
and sculpture is illustrated, and the blocks always appear 
opposite the description. It is not easy to exaggerate the 


interest of this fascinating volume, which is important 
alike as a work of art and as an illustrated roll-call of the 
great men and women the kingdom has produced. Nor 
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could the technical excellence of the production of the 
book be over-praised, a part of the work which is due to 
the admirable supervision of Mr. Edwin Bale, assisted by 
Mr. Arthur Fish. The arrangement is not alphabetical ; a 
system of classification in contemporary groups has been 
adopted, such as Statesmen, Artists, Men of Letters, Men 
of Science, and the like. 


Architecture, Industry, and Wealth. Collected 
Papers by William Morris. (Longmans. 1902. 6s.) 


The republication of the essays of William Morris is 
a service which is rendered to the general reader and the 
student alike. The present volume contains seven lectures 
and four articles, not one of which could be spared. 
There are practical articles, such as “Textile Fabrics,” 
and “The External Coverings of Roofs.” There is the 
historical essay, as “ Art and Industry in the Fourteenth 
Century.” There is Sociology, such as “Art under 
Plutocracy.” Indeed, the political and speculative side of 
Morris is here, together with his more concrete art-service 
of the art of his day. 


Fables. By Robert Louis Stevenson. With Six Etchings 
by Ethel K. Martyn. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


This tasteful reprint of the “ Fables” will be welcomed 
by many. The etchings by Miss Martyn are clever and 
imaginative, though conceived, it appears to us, in a spirit 
other than that of the master. This, however, does not 
appear to be the opinion of Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. Lloyd 
Osbourne ; and the charm of the book is undeniable. 


Benvenuto Cellini: Memoirs written by himself. 
(Unit Library. 1903. 1s. 4d.) 

This is a useful little reprint of the edition which was 
in all English libraries before that of Mr. Addington 
Symonds ousted it. It is well printed, with appendices and 
a good index. 

Highways and Byways in London. By Mrs. 
E. T. Cook. Mllustrated by Hugh Thomson and F. L. 
Griggs. (Macmillan. 1902. 6s.) 


Mrs. Cook’s delightful book, discursive, yet full of 
literary charm, is well entitled. It is the London of to-day 
that she gives us—the life rather than the city ; and she is 
admirably seconded by the brilliant sketches of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, which are full of character, charm, and spirit ; 
and by Mr. Griggs’s drawings, which in their solidity and 
brilliancy recall something of the firmness of Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, and (such as the scenes of Wych Street and the 
Horse Guards) almost of Méryon himself. 

The Englishwoman’s Year-Book, 1903. (A. & C. 
Black.) 

An encyclopedia of femininism, under the editorship 
of Miss Janes. This work is comprehensive and usefully 
compiled. The Art section is practical in its information, 
but the section on “ Bookbinding,” for example, would be 
better by revision. 


Who’s Who, 1903. (A. & C. Black.) 


This admirable dictionary of contemporary biography is 
in its main section fuller than ever, and is perhaps the most 


frequently consulted of all books of daily reference. The 
Art section is well served, especially in personages of the 
second rank, but more than five lines should have been 
accorded to Sir C. Purdon Clarke, when four times that 
amount is given to painters little known to the general 
public or even in the artistic circle. 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. Illustrated Edition. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 


The illustrations to this remarkable novel for the most 
part are reproductions of photographs ; the two prominent 
exceptions are a portrait of the author and an illustration of 
“Shuri Lovell’s Dancing Academy,” which are indifferent 
examples of three-colour printing. 


Anprea Pattapio, by Banister F. Fletcher 
Books for (Bell & Sons; f1 Is. net); ANCIENT 
Review. Furniture aND Oruer Works oF Art, by 
Art. Vincent F. Robinson (B. Quaritch ; £4 4s.) ; 

Cotour, Harmony anp Contrast, by Fares 
Ward (Chapman & Hall ; 10s. 6d. net); Gzorce EncLeneart, 
by George C. Williamson, Litt.D., and Henry L, D. Engle- 
heart, M.A. (Bell & Sons; £1 5s. net); Spirats IN 
Nature anp Art, by Theodore A. Cook, M.A. (John Murray ; 
7s. 6d. net) ;.Warreau anp His Scuoot, by Edgcumbe Staley, 
B.A. (Bell & Sons ; 5s. net); Cutnese Porcetain, Vol. II, 
by W. G. Gulland (Chapman & Hall). 
Tue Exr, Summer, by ames Guthrie ; 
Srratrorp-on-Avon, by Harold Baker (Bell & 
Sons ; 1s. 6d. net) ; Norre Dame pe Paris, 
by Charles Hiatt (Bell & Sons; 2s. 6d. net) ; Monr Sr. 
Micue1, by H. F. L. F. Massé, M.A. (Bell & Sons ; 2s. 6d. 
net) ; SHakespearE’s Cuurcu, by ¥. Harvey Blom, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin ; 7s. 6d. net) ; Bromipe Printine, by The 
Rev. F. C. Lambert (Hazell, Watson & Viney ; 1s. net) ; 
EnzarceMents, by G. Rodwell Smith (Hazell, Watson & 
Viney ; Is. net). 


General 
Volumes. 


Royal Society of Painter-Etchers : Messrs. 
New W. L. Wytutr, A.R.A., and Joun A. Ness 
Members. (Associates). Royal Society of British Artists : 

Messrs. E. Birxpeck, Frep. E. Grone, 
Atyn Wittiams, SMaLLwoop Winper, W. T. Hawkswortu, 
L. C. Powres, and Romitty Fappen. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has been elected 

Miscellanea. a foreign corresponding member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

The “Sketch from Nature,” illustrated on page 168 of 

our February number, was wrongly ascribed to D. Maclise, 


R.A. It was by R. R. Mclan, A.R.S.A. 


Born in London in 1828, Mr. Henry 
Tanwortu Wetts, R.A., began his artistic 
career as a miniature painter. He studied 
in London and Paris, and exhibited his first work at the 
Royal Academy in 1846. For fourteen years he contributed 
nothing but miniatures to the Burlington House Exhibi- 
tions, but when photography killed this delicate art of 
portraiture, he sent, in 1861, an oil portrait of Lord 
Ranelagh as a volunteer. Five years later he was elected 
an Associate, and in 1870 a full member of the 
Academy. 


Obituary. 
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MISS RODBARD. 
By GEORGE ROMNEY 
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ROMNEY’S PORTRAIT OF MISS RODBARD. 


By W. ROBERTS. 


artists of the Early English school has been 
described as a “passing craze,” but this 

“ craze ” of more than a quarter of a century’s 

standing shows no sign whatever of decline. The 
supply of such portraits is necessarily limited, and it is 
fairly obvious that as collectors increase in number 
so will prices advance. This is especially the case 
with the works of George Romney, whose poetical 
idealisations of English female beauty have justly 
become so popular with collectors. It may be urged 
that many of his portraits of men are far finer as 
works of art and truth than the majority of his women 
—as, for instance, his magnificent portrait of Burke ; 
there is, yet, no comparison between the interest and 
fascination of portraits of men and women. We do 
not look for poetry in a man’s portrait, and that is just 
the quality which we get in nearly every one of 
Romney’s portraits of women. The beautiful whole- 
length portrait of Miss Sarah Rodbard, which realised 
the enormous sum of 10,500 gs. at Christie’s on June 
14, 1902, is an illustration in point. Romney never 
painted a more attractive portrait, although it is not, 
perhaps, so superb a work of art as many other of his 
pictures of English eighteenth century female loveliness. 
Miss Rodbard is represented in a white satin dress 
with pale blue sash, and gold fringe on her shoulder, a 
blue riband entwined in her hair, which falls in curls 
upon her shoulders ; she is standing in a landscape, rest- 
ing her arms on a stone pedestal, on which is seated 
a white Skye terrier. Miss Rodbard was married on 
November 8, 1786, at the age of twenty-one, to Major 
(afterwards General Sir Eyre) Coote, and died on 
October 30, 1795; she is buried in the Cathedral at 
Bristol, where a monument is erected to her memory. 
This fine portrait was painted by Romney in 1784; 
but it was apparently not paid for till some time after- 
wards, as appears from the facsimile of a page from 
Romney’s Cash Book, which Mr. T. Humphry Ward, 
the owner, has courteously allowed to be made. The 
entry is entirely in the artist’s own cramped and 
“ phonetic ” hand. Its translation, so to speak, reads : 
“Received of Mrs. Stratton [of Hackney] for Miss 
Rodbard’s picture, full length, £84. Frame by All- 
wood.” The portrait, which is on a canvas 93 in. by 
56 in., was exhibited at the British Institution in 1855 
(the only occasion on which it was seen in public), and 
remained in the family until last year, when Mr. Eyre 
Coote, of West Park, Salisbury, obtained an order of 
the Court for its sale by auction. It was purchased by 

36 


‘[o: demand for portraits of ladies by the great 


Messrs. Agnew, by whose kindly and much appreciated 
permission the two reproductions of this remarkable 
work—the head and the full length—are here pre- 
sented. 


The period at which this portrait of Miss Rodbard 
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THE PAGE FROM ROMNEY’S CASH-BOOK 
SHOWING (#) THE RODBARD ENTRY. 


By FERMISSION OF T. HumMPHRY Ward, EsQ., 
THE OWNER OF THE CASH-BOOK. 


was painted is also interesting, for two years previously 
Emma Hart, more widely known afterwards as Lady 
Hamilton, first sat to Romney, inspiring him to an 
extent to which none of his other sitters attained. 
The years 1782-1785 were very busy ones with Romney 
apart from several of the “Lady Hamiltons” (as a 
matter of fact she did not become Lady Hamilton until 
1791) which must have been executed during this 
period. In 1782 he painted, as his son tells us in the 
“Memoirs,” a half-length of Lady Augusta Murray 
for the Countess Gower, and one of the Countess of 
Sutherland. In 1782 he painted a picture of the two 
Miss Thurlows, an exquisite work which was in the 
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Arthur Seymour sale at Christie’s in 1896 ; a whole- 
length of the Earl of Derby, with a horse, for Mr. 
Stevenson—who should doubtless be “‘ Stephenson,” the 
banker ; and a half-length portrait of Edward Gibbon, 
the historian, which is now among the Earl Beau- 
champ’s art treasures at Madresfield Court. In or 
about 1783 he painted kit-cat size portraits of Lord 
Chatham and William Pitt, the latter for Pitt’s tutor, 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson. This portrait remained for 
many years with Romney, the head only being finished. 
Besides Miss Rodbard’s portrait, during 1784, Romney 
painted the very fine half-length portrait of David 
Hartley, Minister Plenipotentiary for settling the 
terms of peace with America, which was at the 
Grafton Galleries two years ago, and which has been 
engraved ; the beautiful half-length portrait of Mrs. 
Russell and her child, recently reproduced in Lady 
Constance Russell’s interesting history of Swallow- 
field—the child is standing on a table facing a looking- 
glass, from which its portrait is reflected. Two 
eminent divines were also painted at about this period 
—the Right Reverend Doctor Barrington, Bishop of 
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Salisbury, a half-length in the robes of the Order 
of the Garter ; and the famous Shakespearian scholar, 
Dr. Farmer, master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where the portrait now is. A year later than Miss 
Rodbard’s picture, Romney painted the portrait of 
Edmund Burke, which was engraved by John Jones 
in 1787 ; a half-length of Mrs. Ford and child for 
Governor Johnstone ; and the beautiful half-length of 
Mrs. Thomas Raikes and child, now the property of 
Mr. Leopold Hirsch. One of the most popular of 
Romney’s engraved pictures, “The Seamstress,” dates 
from about this period. For nearly a century it passed 
as “Lady Hamilton as the Seamstress ;” it was en- 
graved by T. Cheesman in.1787, and by W. H. Mote 
in 1876, and it was only within quite recent years that 
the name of the real personage, Miss Lucy Vernon, 
was discovered written at the back of the picture, 
which is now the property of Mr. B. C. Vernon- 
Wentworth, M.P. ‘The well-known picture of the 
Ladies Caroline and Elizabeth Spencer, which realised 
(like the Miss Rodbard) 10,500 gs. at Robinson & 
Fisher’s in 1895, was painted in 1786. 





“STRANGERS WITHIN THE GATE:” THE EVOLUTION OF 
A PICTORIAL COMPOSITION.* 


By PROFESSOR HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A. M.V.O. 


at Landsberg, in Bavaria, that a dancing bear 

was brought through by a young Servian. He 

was in himself quite without interest, but the 
oddity of a dancing bear, standing upright, with such 
a mock-human look about him, and performing on my 
own lawn, set my imagination to work. I felt that 
there was a subject for a picture somewhere round or 
about this pathetic animal, who had been blinded when 
young for the safety of its future keeper. 

The first thought, therefore, was a simple one—a 
crowd, composed in the main of children, watching 
such a performer—and of this the bear was, of course, 
the central idea. But all the designs made with this 
idea looked like nothing more than newspaper illus- 
trations. It was commonplace comedy ; devoid of 
all that romantic. sentiment which was necessary to 
lift the design on to a higher level of thought. Thus, 
although the Servian keeper I had seen was nomadic, 
he was not a gipsy, and I had felt from the first that I 


| chanced one day last autumn, during my stay 


* Originally written for the Owner of the Water-Colour 
Drawing entitled ‘‘ Strangers Within the Gate.” 


must change the-character of the keeper of my ideal 
bear. Now, my artistic sympathies had always been 
drawn towards gipsy life ; indeed, my very first draw- 
ing for The Graphic was a gipsy subject. In former 
years I had seen a good deal of this race as it wandered 
through Europe with various merchandise, and its mem- 
bers had never ceased to fascinate me ; a pictorial, though 
perhaps a soulless, romance hung loosely about them, 
even as hung their trinkets and rags of colour. Such 
a band had come to Landsberg the year before, and 
though they had no bear with them, my thoughts 
naturally turned to the possibility of introducing 
romance by the presence of some such figure, as soon 
as I found that the bear alone was insufficient as a subject. 
Nor could the bear-ward alone suffice to fill the gap, 
although there is often sentiment to be found in such 
men, fettered as they are night and day to their charges 
by a chain which passes round their own necks and is 
fastened to the collar of the bear ; such a companion- 
ship must at least affect their outward lives. Yet 
owing to the innate Oriental pride of these strange 
people, the degradation thus caused is never of as 
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By GEORGE ROMNEY. 
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repulsive a kind as one only too frequently finds in the 
depraved characters of more civilised nations. But 
however powerfully this sentiment was expressed, the 
bear and his keeper had already been found wanting 
as the central interest of a romantic picture. Another 
character was needed—one that should take on and 
strengthen the note of gipsy life already struck in the 
character of the keeper, and one at the same time 
separable from its companions, so that it could strike a 
note of individual romance. The vision of a labouring 
woman whom I had painted came before my mind 
as a partial realisation of the character I needed, and 
thus it came about that a gipsy woman, in whose face 
I could tell her whole history, became the central idea 
of the picture. 

In all artistic work, when the central idea has been 
worked out in the mind, contrast is the next essential, 
and that had to be found in the setting. No greater 
contrast could be found to the wildness of gipsy romance 
than the peacefulness of a German village. The hum- 
drum life of the inhabitants of such a village, so quiet 
and uneventful, so devoid of licentious outbreak, leaves 
its imprint quite as unmistakably as the wild life of the 
nomads. So then the crowd of spectators was to be 
Teutonic and rustic in character. Then for notes 
of individual contrast. To accentuate the wild 
romance of the gipsies, a placid hard-working village 
girl and the cautious and thrifty penury of an older 
peasant, grudgingly bestowing an infinitesimal alms ; 
further, to set off the animal savagery of the bear, 
a crowd of little children pressing round it as closely 
as they dare ; and again in contrast to their sim- 
plicity, a baby in the arms of the gipsy-woman, 
with its pitiful future of trickery and fraud. And 
now for. the first time the subject appears somewhat 
as a romantic unity, rounded and complete. 

So far the evolution has been purely mental, and 
now comes the actual depicting of the characters 
mentally realised. The first most engrossing thought 
was the expression of the gipsy-woman’s face, in 
which I hoped to give not only the story of the 
life its possessor had led, but a suggestion of the 
history of the whole race. Fiercely greedy, lawless 
outside the limits of a certain code of honour be- 
longing only to themselves, careless, dirty yet gaudy, 
and although a race imbued with a keen feeling for 
song and rhythm, it is never to be bound by the 
laws of civilisation—a race that would suffer any 
privation in order to remain. free. The woman’s 
arms are sinewy, but not with the muscle of the 
worker ; she and her people, like the nomad Indians 
of the American continent, would beg, borrow, or 
steal rather than work. Though dirty and ragged, 
there is, in the action of her outstretched arms, all 
the imperious pride of the oldest race in the world. 
There is no humility in her begging ; she asks as of 


right. ‘This imperiousness is heightened by the need 
of her child) whom she loves with an animal de- 
votion. Rarely would you find in such a woman 
the unnatural dislike of the fashionable mother towards 
her inconvenient offspring. In the figure of the 
bear-ward the racial story is still less legibly re- 
peated, for the woman would lose in interest if the 
same story were told in another face. He is nearer 
the pure animalism of the bear, as he shouts aloud 
with that strange barbaric note that has an individu- 
ality of its own and can be heard through the loudest of 
the noises of civilisation. Then turn to the young 
girl in the left-hand corner of the picture, a strong 
blonde Teuton, whose arms contrast so strongly 
with the arms of the gipsy and show her accustomed 
to the hard work of the farm. She is clean and 
tidy, though her apron is patched, and there is 
evident in her attitude a note of undefined suspicion. 

Such, then, are the dramatis persone. But an 
indefinite trouble still hangs over the mind, for one 
knows that, however excellent the dramatis persone 
may be in conception of character, variety of type, 
and the like, the picture would be quite worthless 
as a work of art should the painting be common- 
place or otherwise faulty. The artistic quarrel be- 
tween the painter par excellence and the pictorial 
story-teller has been constantly brought into prom- 
inence of recent years. The former claims that 
painting is everything and that subject is unnecessary. 
One of our most distinguished painters said to me, 
“Tt is not what you do that matters, but how you 
do it.” But then this very painter has shown in 
his own pictures the very keenest eye for subject 
and story. Subject undoubtedly attracts the public ; 
but it is equally undoubted that painters also are, 
and should be, impressed by a fine subject. The 
opponents of story-telling by pictorial art claim that 
this feature should be left to the literary mind, but 
the parallel they seek to establish is not logical. 
No one would apply the term “art” to an atcount . 
of facts by a common reporter, and it is on this 
line of argument that a kaleidoscope of things that 
might happen, say, on a cricket-ground, although 
clearly defined, does not come within the true mean- 
ing of the word “picture.” On the other hand, 
when the human model is simply used for “ pictorial 
experiment,” and the title of “picture” is given to 
the result, a great want must be felt by all thinking 
people. Around the walls of a studio you will often 
find fascinating experiments—mere painting exercises, 
rapid transcripts of transient effects—but much more 
must happen before even the best of these thrown- 
off efforts is worthy of the name of a work of art. 
Nevertheless a dull, dry, conscientious elaboration, 
produced from such spontaneous work, is of course 
not so valuable from the point of view of art as 
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the original sketches. Artistic working-out is the 
crux of art, and the sustained effort proves the master. 
And let it be understood that so-called impression- 
istic work is contained in all great art work. 

These and other kindred maxims float through the 
brain of the painter as he starts on the pictorial 
grouping of the dramatis persone. They are not 
definite rules which he consciously consults; they 
form rather the groundwork of that sub-conscious 
essence or abstraction from rules that we call 
“ taste.” 

As the whole picture is but indefinite in the mind 
at so early a stage, some form of sketching has to be 
brought into activity to focus the vision into tangible 
lines of composition. The merest pencil scribbles, 
unintelligible to all but the designer, will suffice. 
From these a rough coloured sketch, in some material 
other than the one in which the picture is to be 
painted, should be made—without detail, but with the 
disposition both of light and shade and of colour well 
marked. As a great many changes have to be made 
at this period, it is necessary to work in a material in 
which it is possible to obliterate quickly and com- 
pletely a touch or tone. One’s mind often moves 
rapidly in moments of design, and all technical 
hindrances are irritating and often fatal. 

The character of the actors in the little drama and 
their general disposition on the pictorial area or stage 
being settled in a broad way, the painter seeks his 
living models. Not infrequently a model suggests a 
subject ; or a composition is slightly altered from its 
first intentions to suit certain “get-at-able” or 
convenient models. But as the model is, or should be, 
only a means to an end, it follows that often a most 
unpromising model will enable one to reproduce the 
character conceived in the mind. 

This opens out a large question, one I have 
treated in a lecture. I will here only say that literal 
portraiture of the living model is fatal to “picture 
making.” Without the living model, however, the 
work can never have the vitality or reality neces- 
sary for the complete realisation of Nature. Having, 
therefore, selected the models, the next stage in the 
invention of the picture in question is the drawing in 
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pencil of an elaborate semi-outline of the whole 
grouping, with continually added improvements, giving 
in addition much detail of parts from Nature. These 
exact preliminaries obviate the necessity for much 
alteration and “messing about” when the real work 
begins, a matter of great importance when the delicate 
medium of transparent water-colour is used. Paper is 
not like canvas, and will bear only a certain amount of 
torture. (Here let me say in parenthesis that the paper 
used plays a much more important ré/e than most 
people are aware of. Personally I have found no 
modern paper that can be compared to the old 
Whatman manufacture, say from the beginning of the 
last century to 1850. There is much still to be found 
of this precious “ make ”—and whenever I visit an old 
family seat I eagerly inquire if the sketch-books of my 
host’s great-grandmother are still extant, and if so, beg 
for the unused leaves.) 

When the actual painting begins it is well that the 
strain of designing and composition should practically 
be over. It is for that reason that the pencil drawing 
must be “exhaustively” drawn. I need hardly say 
that I am now speaking of a picture of cabinet size ; 
otherwise the pencil line would be too thin and slight 
to give the proper expression. 

As soon as the outline has been traced on to the 
water-colour paper the actual painting can begin. The 
technicalities are too complicated to treat of here. 
Suffice it to say that whilst figure after figure is being 
painted, the “feeling” for the whole effect must never 
be lost. It is a complex action of the brain, and a 
thousand little difficulties arise that either put one off 
the original track or cause disappointment. Resource, 
or ingenuity in handling the material, human 
limitations in .continuity, bother with light or with 
models—all these contributory distractions make the 
painting of a picture an effort, whose strain can hardly 
be realised by the majority of laymen, or it would 
not fall to the lot of so many honest efforts to be 
unceremoniously dismissed by the public as unworthy 
of the trouble entailed by the bestowal on them of 
more than the most cursory glance. But that is 
another story, and its telling must be left “to our 


next.” 
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MODERN BRITISH ETCHERS. 








D. Y. CAMERON. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


R. CAMERON, who, like Mr. Strang, 
comes to us from over the Border, is one 
of the very few etchers who have struck 
into a new path, and succeeded, without 





THE PALACE OF THE STUARTS. 


From THe ErcHing sy D. Y. CAMERON. 


passing through a period of undeserved obscurity and 
misconstruction, in pleasing both the connoisseur and 
the public. Mr. Cameron’s etchings are admired 
and bought by many people who admire and buy 
vastly inferior work, and they are eagerly sought 
after by the most fastidious critics and by expert 
craftsmen, who know the real extent of his ability 
and success. 

No other etcher, as I have before had occasion 
to remark, prints his own plates so beautifully as Mr. 
Cameron. He draws from his own resources all the 
assistance which other men get from the rare old 
paper, the best kind of ink, and the most consummate 
skill in handling these materials, usually provided by 


the professional printer, who has devoted a lifetime 
to the more mechanical side of this branch of art. 
The result is that the variations in his proofs are 
never accidental ; each is a separate individual work 





of art, for which he alone is responsible. As an 
example of this, the reader may be reminded of a 
charming plate, called “A Venetian Street,” of which 


in a small edition there are half a dozen variations ; 


and as a specimen of perfect printing, the moonlight 
street scene, “Siena,” comes vividly to mind. 

One result of this method of working is that 
there are few wasted proofs, and as the total number 
of impressions which are perfectly satisfactory to the 
etcher is small, Mr. Cameron’s output is nothing 
like that of a man who considers a plate complete 
when he finally gets one satisfactory print from his 
printer, and then has it steel-faced, and sold in 
unlimited quantities. 
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PALAZZO CA D’ORO, VENICE. 
FROM THE ETCHING BY D. Y. CAMERON. 
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The discovery of the practicability of protecting 
the surface of the copper by an infinitesimal coating 
of the harder metal is most important from the 
scientific point of view, and from the point of view 
of the publisher who buys a plate, and the public 
who cannot distinguish the good from the less good ; 
it is important, also, to the reproducer, who has so 
completely taken the place of the steel engraver, 
and has popularised paintings by translating them 
more or less mechanically into a medium which for 
the time catches the public fancy. 

But those who, even without any knowledge of 
the various processes, have studied etching are well 
aware that the quality of a steel-faced plate is not 
so sensitive, so alive, or so personal, as that of copper, 
and that quality is in some degree sacrificed to quantity 
where quantity is required and obtained. 

The reason why the practice of printing large 
editions is so general is a very simple one: the imme- 
diate returns are much larger. It is no pecuniary 
benefit to an artist to find that each of the thirty 
proofs he sold a few years ago now fetches five 
times its original price ; it is a great benefit to him 
to find that he can sell a plate to a publisher for 
a sum far exceeding what he could make by selling 
privately each successive proof until the first signs of 
wear warned him that to maintain his reputation 
he must ruthlessly destroy the plate. And to this 
it must be added that a great number of plates 
now daily being produced are not of the class we 
are discussing, and lose little, if anything, by being 
steel-faced. 

Mr. Cameron prints comparatively few proofs 
from his plates, which are always destroyed when 
they cease to reach the required standard ; but this 
does not account for the fact that at a comparatively 
early age—he is only 37—he has reached the first 
rank of original etchers. It shows the serious way 
in which he regards his work ; it indicates an 
unusually high standard, but it does not speak for 
originality or versatility. 

I do not know how many plates will be named 
in the catalogue of his works now in preparation ; 
certainly two hundred. There is a Dutch series of 
22 plates, and a North Italian of 26; there is the 
Clyde series of 20, the earliest; and, lastly, the 
London set published in 1900, numbering a dozen. 
The others do not, I think, belong. to sets. Some 
have been exhibited in London in the galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, “ Laleham,” 
here reproduced, being one of them, and some have 
been sold without being exhibited at all. Mr. 
Cameron has also illustrated one or two _ books. 
The etchings are not confined to one class of sub- 
ject. There are portraits, romantic landscapes, serious 
landscapes, architectural studies, interiors, “Thames 


wharves, Venetian lagoons, all sorts. of delightful 
things, and, lastly, book plates of rare verve and 
fascination. 

It is impossible to do more than allude to a few, 
but in doing so I can indicate, perhaps, a few 
leading characteristics. 

“A Palace Doorway, Venice,” etched in 1896, 
belongs to the Italian set, and was apparently 
inspired by a recollection of Whistler’s Venetian 
etchings of the same subject, but is less eccentric, 
and more satisfying. Some other delicate plates 
show signs of the same great and far-reaching 
influence ; for instance, “ A Highland Kitchen.” 
“A Lowland River” is a drypoint sketch, naturally 
very rare, as only four copies of it were printed 
before the plate was cut up. The etcher was not 
satisfied with it, but it is a very dashing sketch. 

There are three etchings of the interior of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, which have attracted many admirers, 
and done much to enhance Mr. Cameron’s reputa- 
tion. The best, “San Marco, 1900,” which was 
exhibited in Pall Mall, shows qualities which entitle 
the etcher to the plaudits of the very mixed audience 
who appreciate his work. The vast rose-window, 
with its subtle suggestion of coloured glass, and 
glowing sunlight softening its outline, the dim 
religious dusk below, the scarcely indicated figures 
of the crowd, all display rare ability, and in this, 
as in so many of Mr. Cameron’s etchings, we feel 
that great talents have been worthily employed. 
The result of his work gives pleasure by the 
presentment of beauty and the representation of 
suggestive mystery. ‘The etcher shares M‘Lachlan’s 
view that mystery is the soul of art, and though 
he is confined- to no groove, and can draw a farm 
in Rembrandt’s country exactly in Rembrandt’s 
manner, or even perpetrate a joke on copper like 
“The Three Barrows,” a Liliputian plate of comic 
aspect, he is best when he spreads his wings for 
the higher flights, and creates a vision of loveliness 
like the one described, or “The Border Tower,” or 
“The Vale of Clyde.” One of the etchings here 
reproduced belongs to the same class as the latter, 
the pure landscape, “ Laleham,” though it is in my 
opinion so inferior to others that it gives no adequate 
idea of the artist’s powers. It shows, however, a 
free, natural style, the airiness and atmospheric 
clearness which most etchers fail to obtain, and 
the power of selection so much insisted upon by 
the various writers who have tried to analyse the 
sources of the success of successful etchers. It is 
also characteristic in this, that the ink used is un- 
compromisingly black, and the shadows and reflections 
undeniably rich. It reminds me that most etchings 
are open to some sort of criticism, viewed from one 
side or the other, and that what spoils the majority 
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D. Y. CAMERON. 


THE RIALTO. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY D. Y. CAMERON. 


is an indication somewhere of weakness or uncertainty, 
I have not myself seen any plate of Mr. Cameron’s 
which has been allowed to live beyond the experi- 
mental stage and is open to this charge. ‘Take for 
instance “A Dutch Village,” of which I have seen 
a proof. It appeared to me to be less assured than 
other contemporary plates, and ineffective. I found 
on inquiry that it had been found wanting by a 
higher critical faculty than mine, and had been at 
once cut up. I should venture to predict great things 
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for an artist who could produce the plates Mr. 
Cameron is producing, and destroy the plates he has 
destroyed ; but the hour for prediction has long gone 
by, and I am content to throw up my hat with 
the crowd. 

I return for a moment to the “San Marco.” 
It is a remarkable fact that so excellent a draughts- 
man as its creator should have realised that exact 
drawing of the numerous figures here loosely indi- 
cated would be an actual hindrance. Most people, 
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of course, who see figures drawn in this way think 
that if the artist could have shown their hands and 
eyes more correctly, he would have done so. They 
get this idea sometimes, I think, from having heard 
that Turner and Corot could not draw the figure ; 
but however they get it, they would be surprised 
to be told that by study they would arrive at the 
conclusion that a more accurate and mathematical 
representation of these crowded worshippers would 
spoil the plate and give neither mystery nor truth. 
It would be like drawing every leaf ona tree. The 
result would not be a true picture of a tree. 

Mr. Cameron can draw figures and heads much 
better than Callot could, or Méryon, yet some of 
his little people remind us of the two Frenchmen, 
who had little in common with one another. 

Mr. Cameron is often compared to Méryon, but 
the two are not really alike in style. Both give us 
buildings which are splendid in their massive solidity, 
and both largely make use of heavy shadows, but 
there the resemblance ceases. Examine twenty proofs 
of one by an equal number of the other, and you 
will be more struck by the points of difference 
than similarity. At an exhibition of Méryon’s no 
one thinks of Cameron ; at an exhibition of Cameron’s 
no one would think of Méryon if it were not for 
the fact that he lived first, and is known to every- 
one who cares about the subject. 

There are not here shown any figure drawings 
to illustrate this article, but it will probably be 
sufficient to refer to the head of an Italian girl 
which was exhibited in London, and also repro- 
duced in one of the magazines. It is a superb 
example of portraiture, and worthy of praise from 
those whom all men praise. ‘Father Ambrose,” 
“The Waifs,” ‘Paolo Salviati,” and “ Begging” 
show knowledge of the figure, and “A Highland 
Kitchen ” is also worthy of mention as a challenge 
to Whistler. 

In the matter of architectural drawings we are 
more fortunate, and have here three good examples. 
“The Palace of the Stuarts” is a fine study of 
Stirling Castle. It is solid, majestic, and dignified. 
The figures are entirely subordinated to the spirit 
of the building, and considering the simple means 
used, and the absence of lines in the sky, the 
atmospheric effect is first-rate. Though heavy work 
gives a richness to many a plate which can be 
obtained in no other way, the expedient in the 
hands of the unskilful is always dangerous, and 
often spells disaster. 

“The Gargoyles,” an interesting subject treated 
with great firmness and character, and “The Stairs, 
Rowallan,” a simple picture with much poetic feeling, 
belong to the same class, and many others could be 
named. 


“Dundee ” should be mentioned here on account 
of its striking contrast in style, but as there are 
only three or four copies of it in existence, it is 
useless to say much about it without reproducing 
it. It belongs to an earlier day, and was an ingenious 
experiment in cross-hatching, the rectangular shading 
being so skilfully and boldly done that the castle 
and the water derive from it such an atmospheric 
softness as was occasionally achieved by Lalanne, and 
shown in a minor degree in “ Perth Bridge,” which 
was published in the Portfolio. There is another 
plate with the same title, which is very scarce. 

“Palazzo ca d’oro, Venice,” derives its interest 
from the beauty of its subject, the firmness and 
freedom of the drawing, and the subtle suggestion 
of mysterious lives spent in those ancient houses. 
“Ponte Vecchio, Florence,” another of the Italian 
set, stimulates the imagination in the same way, and 
the waterways of the Bride of the Sea also lap 
against the portals and carry the gondolas of “ Joannis 
Darius.” 

‘Mr. Cameron, like every other visitor to ‘Venice, 
was also attracted by the scenes on the lagoons. 
“From the Lido” is to some the most lovely of 
all his Italian plates. It gives a long panorama of 
distant buildings, and is thronged with delightful 
suggestions. 

The boldest subject is, I think, “The Rialto,” 
here shown. It would be hard to find one which 
presents so many initial difficulties, and though the 
reproduction cannot do justice to the etching, the 
firmness of handling and bold contrasts can be 
appreciated. I think the introduction of a sky is a 
mistake, as the same effect might have been equally 
well produced without it. A better effect is, in 
fact, produced by simpler means in “Loches,” an 
archway in heavy shadows beneath a sunlit tower. 

A glance at the old buildings in “ Boquhapple,” a 
light airy plate, the Highland “Ledaig,” with its 
enormous expanse of sky, or the favourite “Cour 
des bons Enfants,” houses opening on to a paved 
courtyard, is sufficient to remind us that Mr. Cameron 
has wares to suit all tastes. He is best known possibly 
as an etcher of buildings, but he reaches a higher level to 
my mind in one or two of his pure landscapes. I prefer 
“The Vale of Clyde,” with its poetry and gloom, or 
the “ Border Tower,” which moves me like a trumpet 
call, to all the Venetian palaces, to “ Chartres,” which 
is an astonishingly clever study of statues in the 
Cathedral, even to “San Marco;” but the variety is 
so great, every taste is gratified. All original etchers 
make use of accidental scratches, and bits of foul 
biting, even of blunders. I have before me the “ Rue 
des Filles Dieu, Angers,” a little street scene in which 
the variations in the wall surface, which give it such 
quality, show on a close examination certain finger marks 
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which have penetrated through the wax. Instead of 
causing unsightly blemishes, they give a quality not 
obtainable by more orthodox work with the needle, and 
are the despair of the amateur who is accustomed to 
see them appear in his plate, but unfortunately always 
in the wrong place. 

Mr. Cameron’s progress has been rapid, but it has 
been regular, and now that he has attracted his public 


he must remember that from him to whom much is 
given, much is required. It is a thousand pities that 
a change in the constitution of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers, enlarging the scope of its activities at 
the expense of the principles of originality upon which 
it was founded, has caused his secession from that 
body. It cannot afford to lose one of the three most 
original and attractive etchers now alive. 








LALEHAM. 


From THE ErcHinG By D. Y. CAMERON. 








WALDO STORY: SCULPTOR.* 


By E. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


UCH of Mr. Story’s most interesting work 
M has been done for Mrs. Burns’s residence, 
North Mimms Park, near Hatfield. A 

beautiful room has been entirely planned 

in the Renaissance style, the ceiling executed in 
plaster rosettes, painted and gilded, moulded frieze, 
and a magnificent marble mantelpiece in rich design. 
From the hall a splendid marble loggia with sculp- 
tured arcades, covered with delicate bas-reliefs, leads 
out on to the terraces, through magnificent bronze 
gates, the designing and casting of which is one of 
Mr. Story’s triumphs. The gates are moulded in a 
rich acanthus pattern of the late Renaissance (see 
page 141). ‘They have been cast by the cire perdue 


* Continued from page 141. 


process, the same which Benvenuto Cellini describes in 
his “ Life” as his having made use of for the casting 
of his Perseus and other great works, but which had 
till recent years fallen into disuse in modern art. By 
this process the slightest touch of the artist is exactly 
produced. ‘The reader may be reminded of the pro- 
cess in a word or two. If the original work be not 
itself modelled in wax, and so is ready for the founder, 
wax is poured into the first mould taken direct from 
the clay, the plaster being removed ; a perfect replica 
of the work is left in the wax. When the sculptor has 
given to this his final touches, it is covered with a 
fine plaster mixture in which numerous holes are 
made, and as the casing bakes the wax runs out 
through the holes, leaving an absolutely perfect mould 
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into which the molten bronze is poured. No after 
working-up is needed, and individual value and the 
free, uneven execution of the first design are secured. 
The whole of this immense piece of work, which 
necessitates such an elaborate series of mouldings, has 
been carried out in the sculptor’s own workshops by 
men who have been trained to the greatest perfec- 
tion, and is one of the finest pieces of art-craftsman- 
ship ever produced in cire perdue. 

In Winchester Cathedral is the beautiful monument 


effect and remains in the clay. It was intended for 
the centrepiece of a memorial chapel to the late 
Lady Mary Montagu. The figure of the maiden lies 
on a sarcophagus, which is upborne by four angels, 
leaning outwards; their arms raised behind them, 
their draperies and wings flying backwards, forming an 
architectural portion of the monument. ‘The whole is 
simple and touching to a striking degree, and is one of 
those conceptions which linger long in the memory. 
The variety of Mr. Story’s work is remarkable. 





MARBLE MANTELPIECE IN THE DINING-ROOM 
NORTH MIMMS PARK. 


By WALDO STORY. 


which was an Imperial tribute to the brothers Gerald 
and Raymond Portal. Placed under one of de Blois’ 
elaborate transitional Norman arches, its early Floren- 
tine treatment is sufficiently in harmony. It is executed 
in pure white marble, slightly tinted in parts. The 
plaque forms a background to a splendid angel with 
outstretched wings, who supports on either side a 
medallion portrait of the brothers. The inscriptions, 
composed by the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, are on 
scrolls, and the whole is enriched with delicate 
mouldings of flowers and heraldic bearings. It is 
full of feeling, and gains in interest from the fact 
that the sculptor gave both his design and his work 
freely in memory of men who had been his friends. 
Another monument designed by Mr. Story must be 
mentioned, though it has never been carried into 
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From such a theme as this we turn to Florentine 
doors carved in wood with Medusa-head handles in 
bronze ; or again to a marble semicircular seat with 
a central fountain and wood nymph, a reminiscence 
of some romantic Italian garden. It is this constant 
variety in his work which enables an artist to produce 
much while preserving his freshness and spirit. 
Though educated at Eton and Oxford, Mr. Waldo 
Story’s home has always been in Italy, and the in- 
fluence of the magic land is patent in all that he 
produces. He is pre-eminently a decorative artist. 
Everything that he creates gains in value in relation 
to the place for which it is intended. He has a 
right feeling for the appropriate. The figure of 
Marlborough, young and gallant, with ruffling lace 
and golden cuirass, is the very conception for a 
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pavilion, where a decorative work is pre-eminently 
required. Mr. Story’s outdoor work is full of the 
inspiration and suggestion of Italy. He has wandered 
in the old villa gardens of Caprarola of Este or Bagnaja, 
and he has felt the witchery of that art which seems 
to be instilled from the character of the foliage, from 
the mystery of groves, the solemn state of cypresses, 
the wealth of sparkling water. And so, too, Rome; 
the Rome of the last rich lingering of the Renaissance, 
and the Rome that we see to-day, the Rome of 
Bernini, has impressed him profoundly. ‘That power- 
ful though oft-sinning sculptor-architect of the seven- 
teenth century stands rather as a warning than an 
example; but none the less, to those who have the 
wit to see what he possesses of real grandeur, he can 
impart a vigorous spirit, daring in its superb pluck. 
To have something of the spirit which animated 
Bernini is not necessarily to copy him, but to fling 
a loose rein and to go forward boldly. 





FRIEZE OF A MANTELPIECE AT 
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Mr. Story’s creed is that the artist should confine 
himself to no period. The admiration for Mino da 
Fiesole, for instance, need not exclude a feeling 
for other and different styles. The healthy artistic 
mind turns, like the healthy appetite, with gusto from 
one sort of food ‘to another. A course of Louis XV 
and XVI will send one to early Italian art ; 
from this there will be a reaction to some period 
distinct in feeling, but in the end one is led 
back again and again to the classic; the true rest 
to eye and mind, the inexhaustible well-spring ot 
beauty. 

Mr. Story has no love of superfluous detail, but 
seeks to give largeness and simplicity to his work. 
He never descends into photographic minuteness. His 
work is pure, perhaps even cold, but full of delicate 
feeling, breezy and joyous: always sane and strong, 
and sensitive in a high degree to the importance of 
beauty as a noble and essential quality. 





NORTH MIMMS PARK (FROM THE UNFINISHED WORK). 


By WALDO STORY. 
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OUR RISING ARTISTS. 








WILFRID GABRIEL VON 


GLEHN. 


By L. VAN DER VEER. 





MADAME FRITSCH-ESTRANGIN. 


FROM THE Paste. Portrait sy W. G. von GLEHN. 


\ X Y G. VON GLEHN was born in Syden- 
ham thirty-three years ago. When 
e still a child he determined to become 
a painter of portraits, and studied for 
a time at the Kensington School. At the age of 
twenty he set off for Paris, passed the Eastman 
examination, and entered the Beaux-Arts, where 
he worked on and off for six years, first with Elie 
Delaunay, and later with Gustave Moreau. His 
first Salon picture was shown at the beginning of 
his second year in Paris, a portrait study of a man’s 
head. It attracted attention, and from that time 
onwards Mr. von Glehn exhibited with unbroken 
regularity in the New Salon, where in 1895 he be- 
came an Associate. 
Most of these early pictures were portraits, though 
gradually the artist began to try his powers in land- 


scape and allegorical composition. ‘Then his attention 
was turned toward decoration, and he was greatly 
favoured by being given the opportunity of working 
under Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A., in his work for 
the Boston library, and spent a good eight months’ 
apprenticeship under this master—a happy privilege 
which did much to determine the whole character of 
Mr. von Glehn’s best decorative work. 

For several years he had a studio in Paris, where 
he worked on portraits, done mostly in pastel, and 
now and again in oils, though always with a landscape 
or decorative subject-picture on hand at the same time. 
He thus kept in touch with the three most absorbing 
passions of his ambition, He took frequent trips 
through Brittany, picking up out-of-the-ordinary ideas 
for pastoral and classical composition ; and then came 
a long-planned visit to Italy, when the artist did no 





THE COMING OF NIGHT. 


By W. G@ von GLEHN. 
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By W. G von GLEHN. 
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LADY EDWARD CECIL AND 
HER CHILDREN. 
By W. G von GLEHN. 
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THE CURTSEY. 


From THE Paste. DRAWING BY W G von GLEHN. 


work for weeks, but simply wandered through the 
richest fields in all the world of art. Here he found 
himself face to face with the very embodiment of the 
ideals which had, since his childhood, forced him on 
in his zsthetic quest ; and when at last he began to 
make his studies in the midst of such sacred surround- 
ings, he awakened to the truth that no man can lose 
himself in the art world of, Italy and not fan the 
flame of his own fine instinct for his highest artistic 
expression. 

In 1896 Mr. von Glehn sent his first picture to 
the Royal Academy. It was a portrait of a lady 
in white, and showed his English friends that the 
artist was far too clever a man to escape attention. 
Of late years, while the New Gallery, instead of the 
Academy, has received his canvases, his work has 
steadily increased in importance until he may now 
be said to be among the stronger of the younger 
Englishmen engaged in portraiture and “ classical ” 
studies. Decoration on a large scale is one of his 
ambitions for the future; so that, having regard to 
the success already achieved, I can see no reason 


why he should not rise to a high place among his 
fellows. 

“The Coming of Night,” exhibited in 1897 at 
the New Gallery, is one of his so-called allegories. 
We are shown, rising from the sea, her long, fair 
hair wind and wave tossed, the figure of a girl, 
agreeable of face, over which has fallen the soft 
dream-languor. In the background a pointed head- 
line of rocky cliff merges into a fast darkening sky, 
across which two sea-gulls wend their way homeward 
in the gathering gloom. The sense of approach- 
ing night with its deepening shadows and hush of 
sound is as successfully realised as the feeling of 
solitude which marks the coming of darkness by 
the sea. 

“T’Enchantment de la Forét,” seen at the New 
Gallery in 1902, is one of the most ambitious as well 
as the best of this artist’s studies in the rendering of 


‘the nude in landscape—a really important composi- 


tion. Its happy light effect gives value to the figures 
in rich golden glow, and touches into what might 


MISS X .... 


By W. G. von GLEHN 
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be called a restrained and ordered riot of colour the 
deep-toned autumn foliage of the forest dell. This 
same year Mr. von Glehn also exhibited in the New 
Gallery the characteristic portrait of Lady Edward 
Cecil and her two children. The figures stand 
against a garden background and a patch of blue sky, 
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wholly to portraiture, but gradually his admiration 
for other men’s work of a noble kind awakened his 
ambitions in like directions, and almost before he 
realised it himself there had grown into his work 
so powerful a leaning towards decorative painting 
and classic composition that these came in turn 

















THE ENCHANTMENT OF THE FOREST. 


By W. G. von GLEHN 


less original in thought than felicitous in arrange- 
ment. 

It is not given to many to be endowed with talent 
not only many-sided but equal-sided. This may 
fairly be hoped of Mr. von Glehn, who has made 
a mark not as a portraitist only, but also as a 
designer of allegorical compositions, of decorative 
work, and studies of simple home life. At the same 
time his versatility does not seem to involve loss of 
power. 

In the beginning of his serious work Mr. von 
Glehn gave his attention, as I have said, almost 


to fill as great a place as portraiture in the life of 
the artist. During his student days Mr. von Glehn was 
brought before the best art of many schools, and in each 
one of them, making no effort to shake himself free, he 
revelled in whatever fanciful influence cropped up for 
the moment, until he eventually developed a style which 
perhaps was not wholly original. Yet it held so 
delightful a suggestion of his numerous art-loves, 
that one could never accuse him of being an in- 
tentional copyist; rather was he a worker whose 
temperament was so perfectly in harmony with the 
fine things in the art world that whatever fresh 
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By W. G. von GLEHN. (Exnisiteo aT THE New EnausH Arr C.us.) 
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impressions were laid before him 
served to awaken in his own na- 
ture a practical sympathy with like 
qualities. 

It is certainly not uninterest- 
ing to observe the admixture of 
influences in this young artist’s 
work, with its tendencies towards 
Northern and Latin feeling, and 
now a leaning towards French 
sentiment and now towards Ital- 
ian, especially in the purely de- 
corative side of his work. Thus 
we find reflected in his art the 
love of Rembrandt and the poets 
of homely life on the one hand, 
and the love for the severely classic 
on the other. Mr. von Glehn’s 
colour and his manner of treat- 
ing it have some affinity with the 
Dutch, and with added purity and 
refinement will improve, while in 
line and composition there is a 
consciousness of the influence of 
old Italian art. 

Some people would claim a re- 
semblance of handling in some of 
his pictures with that of Mr. Alfred 
Stevens — as in “The Jewel,” 
printed on this page. 








ART IN THE THEATRE. 








r [: practice of treating costume designing for 
the stage as a fine art is of very recent origin. 
Unthought of, in general, some twenty years 
ago, sincethen it has grown with such astonish- 

ing rapidity that a London manager would now 
scarcely venture to produce a play of even minor 
importance unless he had the imprimatur of some well- 
known artist’s name upon the programme as having 
designed, or at least supervised the designing of, the 
costumes. 

Besides adding enormously to the pleasure and 
interest of the audience, at a time when there is so 
much talk of the playhouse as a means of national 
education, the advantage of the present ‘system, more 


MR. PERCY ANDERSON: COSTUME DESIGNER. 


By GLADYS BEATTIE CROZIER. 





especially when a historical or Shakespearean play is 
under treatment, can hardly be over - estimated. 
Of the artists who have supervised the mounting of 
plays, perhaps Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is the 
most widely known; and the rich effects which 
resulted from his influence in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s 
production of “ Julius Caesar” are too well remembered 
to need any comment here. But as a designer of 
costume for historical and Shakespearean plays, Mr. 
Percy Anderson, with his wonderful constructive 
power of colour blending, originality in the treat- 
ment of drapery, and accurate knowledge of and 
attention to detail, together with a peculiar power of 
stamping with a touch of individuality all work 
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which passes through his hands, has reached the top- 
most step. 

For many years he sketched in a desultory way, 
painted a few portraits, and travelled a great deal, 





FRENCH KNIGHTS (“KING JOHN”). 


much of his time being spent in making a particular 
study of the peasant costumes of the picturesque 
nationalities of Central and Southern Europe, and 
laying up a store of memories which have since been 
literally transmuted into gold, for the work thus done 
con amore proved of great practical value later on. 
He made, amongst many other drawings, numberless 
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FRENCH KNIGHTS (“KING JOHN”). 
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DEMETRIUS (“MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM"). 


sketches of the quaint Greek and Albanian national 
dress, of which a different variety is to be found in 
almost every hamlet and village, during his frequent 
visits to Corfuand Greece. As these costumes remained 
practically unchanged for many hundreds of years, the 
drawings proved invaluable when he was designing the 
dresses for the wonderful scenes in “Twelfth Night,” 
which was produced by Mr. Beerbohim Tree a year or 
so ago. 

Mr. Percy Anderson has only worked seriously at 
costume designing for about the last nine years, and 
during this time he has done an enormous amount of 
work both in England and for America. Latterly he 
has dressed every play that Mr. Beerbohm Tree has 
produced, including those of such contrasting periods 
as “King John,” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “ Herod,” 
“The Last of the Dandies,” and “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor.” There are, besides, costumes for numer- 
ous other plays for the Savoy and Daly’s Theatre, and 
“The Three Musketeers” and “Henry V” for Mr. 
Lewis Waller. And, as a criterion of the difference 
in the amount of research work which various plays 
require, it is interesting to note that, whilst Mr. Percy 
Anderson managed in an emergency to finish the 
designs for “The Three Musketeers” within a time 
limit of three days, working for eighteen hours out of 
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SALOME’S SECOND COSTUME (* HEROD”). 


the twenty-four, the 
costumes for “ Ulysses” 
represented the result of 
over six months’ con- 
tinuous labour. This 
seems less remarkable 
when it is remembered 
that, whilst the one 
dealt with a period 
which Mr. Anderson 
had at his finger-tips, 
the other belonged to 
an age before the be- 
ginning of authentic 
history ; and he could 
find no other guide 
beyond that of the 
figures on some of the 
terra-cotta vases of the 
period which had: re- 
cently been excavated, 
and are now reposing 
at the British Museum. 
From these he took 
most of his ideas as to 
form, whilst for colour 
he was reduced to the 
single example found 


MRS. TREE IN 
THE DANDIES.” 
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VIOLA (“TWELFTH NIGHT”). 


“THE LAST OF 





in the early Mycenean 
mural decorations dis- 
covered during the 
latest excavations at 
Knossus in Crete. 
These proved to be 
composed of three co- 
lours only, viz. blue, 
a terra-cotta red, and 
yellow, supplemented 
by black and white ; 
and with these three 
primary colours he ac- 
cordingly worked 
throughout the play, 
with the solitary ex- 
ception of the bright 
green dress accorded to 
Eurymachus, — which 
served to throw the 
others into still greater 
relief. 

The difficulty of 
producing over 200 
designs, no two of 
which are alike, from 
such scanty materials is 
necessarily great, and 
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Mr. Percy Anderson seemed to have reconstructed a 
lost page of prehistoric history in a manner almost as 
remarkable as Cuvier’s reconstruction of an extinct 
mammal from the discovery of a fossilised bone. He 
had, of course, to supplement the very limited ma- 
terials for reference at hand by an exhaustive search 
among the earlier classic writers for allusions to the 
habits, manners, and customs in use in still more 
ancient times. One of the outcomes of this research 
was seen in his marked use of porphyry or Tyrian 
purple, a colour consecrated by the early Greeks to 
the use of the gods and their descendants, amongst 
whom Ulysses and Penelope were numbered; and 
the Odyssey tells us that the purple cloak worn by 
Ulysses throughout his wanderings was given to him 
by Calypso. 

The illustrations here given are chiefly taken from 
sketches which have been picked at random from the 
designs for plays given at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
and are reproduced by the permission of Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree. Selected with a view to showing how Mr. 
Percy Anderson actually works, they have been 
printed direct from the water-colour sketches which 
have been through the costumiers’ hands, suggesting the 
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A HANDMAIDEN IN “ULYSSES.” 


_ gorgeous costumes seen at the theatre. They were de- 
signed solely for this purpose, and were not intended 
for reproduction. 

There are, besides the sketches, three portraits of 
well-known actors and actresses painted by Mr. 
Anderson in the costumes which he had designed 
for them. 

The illustrations Nos. 1 and 2 are interesting as 
showing the armour worn by French and English 
knights at the beginning of the 13th century; the 
first sketch is specially designed: as the exact coats 
of arms borne by Percy, Fitzwalter, and Arundel 
respectively in the time of King John. It will be 
noticed that the knights all wear chain armour over 
their chins, a detail that was not reproduced generally 
upon the stage, owing to the difficulty of making 
long speeches in so uncomfortable a head-gear. The 
occasional omission to do so somewhat detracted 
from the accuracy of detail in the costumes, as the 
covering of the chin by chain armour was the point 
of differentiation between the armour of that period 
and that in use at aconsiderably later date. This point 
caused a certain amount of discussion at the time. It 
was necessary to go through a great deal of heraldic 

: za : ) al research before commencing the designs for the play, 

i ee ~~" and Mr. Anderson received much invaluable help from 

Mr. Everard Green (Rouge Dragon). 


No. 3 represents Demetrius’s first dress in “A 











LADY BLESSINGTON’S DRESS IN 
“THE LAST OF THE DANDIES” (Acr II). 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It is a workmanlike 
costume of dark dull blue with embroidered borders 
of gold and brown, and effectively shows the arrange- 
ment of a Greek warrior’s tunic and cloak. 

No. 4 is the sketch for Salome’s second dress, also 
from “ Herod,” with its wonderful strings of green 








only touch of colour being two little blue ribbon 
rosettes under the brim, with the ends tied tight under 
the chin, 

What could be more pleasing than (No. 7) Lady 
Blessington’s dress worn in Act II of “The Last of 
the Dandies?”—the early Victorian attitude of the 
hands clasping a bright scarlet and gold 
shawl round the skirt of the white satin 
dress, scarlet being again repeated in the 
quaintest head-dress, whilst a large emerald 
on a fine gold chain encircles her brow and 
several emerald ornaments decorate the top 
of her bodice. 

No. 8 is a sketch for one of the Hand- 
maidens in “Ulysses,” and shows very 
clearly the curious hitched-up effect in the 
front of the dress, which is such a promi- 
nent feature in all the drawings on the 
old Greek vases, and also the curious archaic 
arrangement of the hair, with its stiff row 
of curls on the forehead and tightly crimped 
side locks. 

No. 9 is a portrait of Miss Constance 
Collier as Athene in “Ulysses.” It is a 
very fine piece of work, and an excellent 
likeness. Mr. Anderson has treated it in 
as archaic a manner as possible, and the 
colouring effectively conveys the frigid, 
god-like character of Athene. The won- 
derful soft red plume and tail springing 
and drooping from the helmet are master- 
pieces of quiet treatment and restraint in 
the use of that colour. ‘The draperies are 
of white, with heavy gold armoured relief 
on the chest and shoulders, 

No. 10, the third reproduction from 
a picture, is the portrait of Miss Olga 
Nethersole, painted during her wonderful 
impersonation of “The Termagant.” It 
is of an entirely different character from 
any of Mr. Percy Anderson’s other work, 








MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER AS 
ATHENE IN “ULYSSES.” 


jewels, and cloak reflecting the colours of the flowers 
clustered in her hair. 

No. 5 is perhaps the most charming sketch in the 
collection. It represents Viola in “Twelfth Night” 
wearing the picturesque boyish Albanian costume in 
which Miss Lily Brayton looked so lovely. The 
whole dress is white, relieved with a deep red cap, belt, 
and leggings, and charming red blobs on the end of 
each shoe. 

No. 6 is a slightly washed-in sketch from the 
same play for Lady Somershire’s delightful hat, the 


and an example of his versatility. The 
whole surface is very highly finished, and 
each of the jewels worn in almost barbaric 
profusion and every detail of the elabor- 
ately itasselled mantle are faithfully rendered. In fact, 
the original picture has the air of being a portrait 
of a medieval saint. She stands with much stateli- 
ness of pose in a gown of embossed cloth of gold, 
on a sort of low dais, while in the background is a 
wreath of formal design encircling a huge shield on 
which are emblazoned the quarterings of the arms 
of Spain. The floor-cloth is of soft dull blue, with 
yellow fleurs-de-lis embroidered upon it. 

No. 11, the portrait of Mr. Julian !’Estrange as 
“ Cold Hermes,” is a study in dull reds. He wears the 
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MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE AS 
“THE TERMAGANT.” 
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MR. JULIAN L’ESTRANGE AS 
‘“* HERMES.” 


symbolic winged petasus, and in his right hand bears 
the caduceus or guiding staff. There is much charm 
in the reflective, dreamy pose of the figure, the clear- 
cut outline being peculiarly suggestive of his detached 
position as means of communication between mere 
mortals and the immortal gods. 

No. 12 is a set of designs for some typical in- 
habitants of “Quality Street” a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Percy Anderson’s name is almost as well 
known in America as it is in this country, and during 
the last few years he has done an enormous amount of 
work for managers there, including “ Becky Sharp” and 
“ Mary of Magdala” for Mr. Fiske, of New York ;“A 


Gentleman of France” and “Quality Street” for Mr. 
Charles Frohman ; and “ The Tempest,” “ Henry IV,” 
and “The Merchant of Venice” for the late Augus- 
tin Daly, for his series of Shakespearean plays; and 
these are but a few of the more important productions. 

Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s production of “The Eternal 
City ” gave a striking proof to the theatre-going public 
of Mr. Anderson’s knowledge of the rules which 
govern the wearing of Roman Catholic vestments 
on particular occasions, especially of those worn by 
the Pope in private audience. The artist’s designs 
for Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s production of “ Resurrec- 
tion” is the last of his achievements, and one of the 
most successful and interesting. 








COSTUMES FOR “QUALITY STREET.” 
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THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK: 
ITS HISTORY,* ILLUSTRATED BY PICTURE AND PRINT. 


By G. H. PALMER, 
KEEPER OF THE NATIONAL ART LIBRARY, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


























‘THE PIAZZETTA AND DUCAL PALACE. 


From “SUPPLEMENTUM CHRONICARUM VENETIIS,” BY 
PHILIPPUS BERGOMENSIS. 1490. 


HE Campanile of St. Mark was probably 

less than a century younger than Venice 

itself. ‘The island-city may be said to have been 

founded in A.D. 810, when Angelo Partecipazio 
was elected Doge, and 
moved the seat of govern- 
ment from the mainland to 
Rivo Alto (Rialto). Under 
earlier Doges, the capital 
had _ been first at Heraclea, 
and then at Malamocco, 
while only a few fishermen 
lived upon the islands. The 
date of the beginning of the 
Campanile is not known 
exactly, but nearly all au- 


* For this history I have used 
much the volume of extracts: 
“Documenti per la storia dell’ 
augusta ducale Basilica di San 
Marco . . . dall’ Archivio di 
Stato et dalla Biblioteca Marc- 
jana,’ Venezia, Ongania, 1886; 
and C. A. Levi: ‘I campanili 
di Venezia, notizie storiche,” 
Venice, 1890. I have also re- 
ferred to papers in the ‘‘ Archivio 
Storico Veneto,” and other peri- 
odicals and reviews. 





thorities agree in attributing its foundations to Doge 
Tribuno Memmo, whose dukedom lasted from 888 
until 912. The particular years named in different 
chronicles spread over nearly the whole of his reign. 
Only one authority that I have seen gives the honour 
to another Doge : Pietro Candiano ; but this, a chronicle 
quoted in Ongania’s “Documenti,” may, I think, 
be disregarded. During the year in which it places 
the foundation he was not Doge. 

As to the foundations themselves, their nature and 
extent are no longer doubtful. The old tradition, pre- 
served in a manuscript in the Library of St. Mark, 
that they were of wonderful area and depth, taking 
many years to complete, has been proved to be worse 
than an exaggeration. Signor Boni excavated to ex- 
amine them in July, 1885, and he has published an 
illustrated report on what he found, in “ Archivio 
Storico Veneto,” vol. xxix, pp. 355-368. He dis- 
covered that the base—of 12 courses, widening as 
they descended, of different kinds of stone—had a 
total height of about 16 ft. 6 in. only, and this rising 
more than 2 ft. above the present level of the Piazza, 
or nearly 3 ft. 6 in. above the old pavement. The 
base is built on a platform of two layers of oak 
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VIEW OF PIAZZETTA AND DUCAL PALACE. 


From Jacopo ve’ Barsari's “Great View oF VENICE.” 1500. 




















THE PIAZZETTA AND 
DUCAL PALACE. 


From “VIAGGIO DA VINEGIA AL 
SANTO SEPOLCRO.” 1538. 


beams, crossed, which platform itself 
rests on a bed of clay, into which 
piles of white poplar are driven. The 
whole was found to be still in a 
sound condition, and it is acknow- 
ledged that the collapse of July 14th 
was not due to any failure here, 
though the substructure seems so small 
and slight to bear a heavy tower, about 
325 ft. high, in such a soil. 

It seems certain that the Campanile 
was not built originally for ecclesias- 
tical use, but as a belfry and watch 
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tower, capable of defence. The city was at the time of the founda- 
tion threatened by the Magyars, and Pietro Tribuno did much to 
fortify it. It was probably not intended then that the tower should 
rise beyond the lower, more solid portion, itself a great mass; and 
most agree that this part was finished as at first projected. 

The works, in progress at that time, probably received some 
damage when Doge Pietro Candiano IV was slain in a rising of 
the people, in 976. He was killed as he attempted to escape from 
the Palace, to which the crowd had set fire. The flames, spreading, 
burnt St. Mark’s, and a great part of the city as far as the church 
of Sta. Maria Zobenigo. 

Doge Tribuno Memmo is said in one account to have accom- 
plished the building of the Campanile between 979 and 985, but 
perhaps he only comes into the story on account of the similarity 
of his name to that of Pietro Tribuno, to whom the foundations 








THE PIAZZETTA (SHOWING SANSOVINO’S LIBRARY AND LOGGETTA). 


From “ Venetius.” By D. Rasciotti. 1585. 


are ascribed. Whether he did much or not, great 








ELEVATION OF LOGGETTA, SHOWING 
PROCURATORS AT THEIR TRIBUNAL. 


From “ HABITE D'HUOMEN! ET DONNE VENETIANE,” &C. 
By G Franco. 1609. 





progress had evidently been made before 1133, 
when Ottone Baseggio, procurator of St. Mark, is 
recorded to have given {£200 (Venetian) for the 
completion of the tower. It was completed during 
the reign of Domenico Morosini (1148-1157) ; 
this is well vouched for ; but we must consider that 
the inscription under his statue in the “Sala del 
Maggior Consiglio,” Ducal Palace, greatly exaggerates 
his share in the work. The inscription says: “ Under 
me was constructed the work of the Campanile of 
St. Mark.” Records quoted in Ongania’s “ Docu- 
menti” also state that he built the Campanile, of 
which the foundations had been made in the time 
of Pietro Tribuno. One of these extracts gives the 
dimensions as follows: 40 ft. square and 230 ft. 
high. ‘Two other documents simply say (1) that the 
tower was raised and finished under Morosini; and 
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great heat, and complacently quotes a 
prophecy that Padua would not be 
taken until the great tower of Venice 
had been burnt and re-made. Be- 
sides this account, Ongania prints two 
documents from the State Archives, 
relating to the fire. The first, of 
28th October, 1405, authorises that 
two nobles should be chosen to see 
to the speedy repair of the Cam- 
panile,—“ quod est famosum et no- 
minatum per totum orbem, quod in 
apice est igne succensum”—one of 
the Procurators being too old to 
undertake the matter, and the other 
too much occupied with State affairs. 
The second document, of 14th Sep- 
tember, 1406, cuts down the expenses 





THE PIAZZA AND PIAZZETTA, FROM ST. MARK’S. 


From “It GRAN TEATRO DELLE PIU INSIGNI PROSPETTIVE DI VENEZIA.” 1720. 


(2) that the tower was completed in 1149, at great 
expense. These more modest versions seem to be 
the most worthy of belief. A contribution from 
one of the Baseggio family has been mentioned 
already. An interesting document of a.p. 1151 has 
been preserved, in which Doge Morosini acknow- 
ledges the completion of the Campanile by two 
other members of the family, Piero and Giovanni, 
from the first 22 “ pontes” (sections of the inclined 
plane by which the top was reached) to the level 
of the bell-chamber, at a cost of £2,000 (Venetian). 
Corner relates that the finishing of the building was 
proved to be pleasing to God by the miraculous 
escape of a workman, who fell from the top. Calling 
on St. Mark as he dropped, he was able to catch at 
a beam, whence he was drawn into safety by a rope. 

In 1178 the belfry was added, in its ancient, wooden 
form. Its erection is ascribed to Barattiero ; it seems 
certain, at any rate, that he had a great share in the 
work, 

For many years after the Campanile seems to have 
had no history, but a restoration by a “ Maestro 
Montagnana” is recorded in 1329, and after this a 
series of accidents has to be noted. On the 7th 
June, 1388, the tower was struck by lightning. 
Then, about the beginning of the 15th century, the 
upper part was burnt. It was being illuminated in 
connection with public rejoicings, either on the acces- 
sion of Doge Michele Steno in 1400, or, according to 
another more circumstantial account, on the occasion 
of a victory against Marshal de Boucicault, in 1403. 
This second version is perhaps the correct one. It 
gives the 24th October as the date of the accident, 
mentions that three of the bells were damaged by the 


thus incurred, and releases one of the 
nobles, one being thought sufficient 
to watch the completion of the work. 
The top, now built in gilt wood, did 
not last long, being struck by a thunderbolt and burnt 
in 1417. Stone is recorded to have been used in the 
subsequent rebuilding, and the work was carried higher 
than it had been before, and finished with a spire 
of gilt metal. A representation of the Campanile 
as then finished can be seen in the folding pano- 
ramic view of Venice, by E. Reuwich, in the Latin 
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THE CAMPANILE, SHOWING THE DAMAGE 
DONE BY LIGHTNING 23kp APRIL, 1745. 


From A PEN-AND-WaSH Drawinc BY CANALETTO 
in Winosor CASTLE. 
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VIEW ACROSS THE PIAZZETTA TOWARDS THE WATER. 


FROM “MAGNIFICENTIORES SELECTIORESQUE URBIS VENETIARUM PROSPECTUS.” 


By M. MariescHi. 1741. 


and German editions of B. von  Breydenbach’s 
“‘Sanctarum peregrinationum in montem Syon. . . 


opusculum,” printed by Reuwich at Mainz in 1486. 
A reproduction of a rather rougher woodcut forms 
the first illustration* to this paper, and another 


* Tt is inaccurate in detail. Reuwich shows four arches on 
each side in the upper arcade at the top, and five in the lower. 


similar picture of the tower is to be seen in the 
view of Venice in the famous “ Nuremberg Chronicle ” 
(1st edition, 14.93). 

There must have been shops round the base of 
the Campanile in very early times. It is recorded 
that some of them caught fire in 1436. Successors 
to these appear in Gentile Bellini’s picture, in the 





RIGHT SIDE OF PIAZZETTA, SHOWING THE 


LOWER PART OF THE CAMPANILE WITH LOGGETTA. 


From Mariescu. 1741 
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cage,” inflicted on ecclesi- 
astics guilty of great crimes, 
was then abolished. Such 
culprits had been exposed to 
the weather in a cage of 
wood half-way up the tower, 
their food, bread and water, 
being let down to them by 
a cord. 

An’ important and beau- 
tiful addition was made to 
the Campanile in 1540. 
This, the Loggetta of San- 
sovino, is represented, as 
it was originally erected, 
in G.. Franco’s engraving 
(p. 288). The three bas- 











THE PIAZZA FROM ST. MARK'’S. 


From “URBIS VENETIARUM PROSPECTUS CELEBRIORES EX ANTONI! CANAL TABULIS XL 
AERE EXPRESS! AB A. VESENTINI.” 1742. 


Academy at Venice, of a Procession in the Piazza 
di S. Marco in 1496; and the base was not cleared 
of such structures until less than thirty years ago. 

In August, 1489, the summit, rebuilt after the 
destruction in 1417, was again struck by lightning. 
The fire burnt down to the bells, so that they fell, 
and for a time the Campanile had only a temporary 
roofing, as is shown in the small section of Jacopo 
de’ Barbari’s great bird’s-eye view of Venice (see 
p. 287). It was not until 1510, or even until 
after further damage had been received from an 
earthquake in 1511, that the work of reconstruction 
from the cornice upwards was undertaken. A 
document of 8th March, 1512, records that it was 
in those days begun to be carried out, Ser Beneto Bon 
being appointed over it by Ser Antonio Grimani, 
the Procurator. The latter, when it was terminated 
in 1514, receives, in a document of October in that 
year, much praise for the zeal and industry with 
which he had forwarded the work. It is recorded 
that the famous angel vane, of wood covered with 
gilt brass, was raised to its position on the summit 
with the sound of music, the drinking of wine, and 
much joy, on the 6th July, 1513. In this recon- 
struction of the upper portion so many fine decor- 
ative marbles were used, that Cicognara expresses 
wonder at their employment where they were almost 
out of sight from the ground. Aon early illustration 
of the Campanile thus completed, with a solid attic re- 
placing the earlier upper colonnade and with the angel 
added, is given in illustration No. 3, on page 288. 

In 1518 we find a reference to the Campanile 
in connection with legal and political life. As a 
concession to Papal feeling, the punishment of “ the 


reliefs of the attic, repre- 
senting Venice as Justice in 
the centre, with Jupiter on 
the left (for the dependent 
kingdom of Candia) and 
Venus on the right (for that of Cyprus), are by 
Tiziano Mini and Girolamo Lombardo. Sansovino 
was himself the artist of the four bronze statues of 
Minerva, Apollo, Mercury, and Peace, and he was 























ELEVATION, SECTION, AND PLANS 
OF THE CAMPANILE. 


From “LE FABBRICHE PIU CONSPICU! DI VENEZIA.” 
By Count L. Cicocnara. 1815-20. 
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also responsible for the gilt terra-cotta statue of the 
Madonna inside. Under the bronze statues were 
reliefs portraying : Tethys assisting Leander, and The 
fall of Helle from the Ram of Phryxus. When 
first built by Sansovino the Loggetta was frequented 
by the nobles. From 1569 the Procurators, in com- 
mand of the guard of Arsenalotti that had to watch 
over the Ducal Palace during sittings of the Great 
Council, had their post within it, and in later times 
the lottery numbers’ used to be drawn there. 

The tower was struck twice more by lightning, in 
1548 and on the 16th October, 1565, and a restoration 
followed the second accident. 

The regard in which the Campanile was held is 
shown by its introduction into a design illustrating the 
greatness of Venice.in Paolo Veronese’s decorations of 
the ceiling of the Sala del Collegio in the Ducal Palace. 
These paintings were made when this part of the 
Palace was rebuilt after a fire in 1577. One of the 
two views including representations of the Campanile, 
in G. Braun: “ Urbium praecipuarum mundi theatrum 
quintum,” gives a picture of the fire. The illustra- 
tion on p. 288, dating from 1585, shows Sansovino’s 
Loggetta, and also the change made in the surround- 
ings of the Campanile by the building of his splendid 
library, the one other building which suffered when 
the tower fell. 

During the seventeenth century there seems to 
be little to record, beyond the fact that the tower 
was again struck by lightning, in 1656. There are 
not many important illustrations of this time. One of 
G. Franco’s engravings has been referred to already, 
and there are others by him. Views by Silvestre 
may also be mentioned, but none seems important 
enough to be reproduced, and they are not entirely 
accurate. 

When the eighteenth century begins, the Cam- 
panile has more history, and there are more pictures 
of it. Several series of engraved views furnish illus- 
trations for this paper, and, towards the middle of 
the century, numbers of pictures were painted by 
Canaletto and Francesco Guardi, in which the 
Campanile is a prominent feature. Each of these 
artists is represented by such a picture in the National 
Gallery, and a particularly good view of the Campanile, 
by Guardi, will shortly be on view in the Ionides 
Collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

On 5th February, 1727, a great stone of the 
cornice fell on the roof of one of the shops below, a 
baker’s, but miraculously no one was injured. ‘Ten 
years later a very thorough repair of the upper part 
of the tower was finished. For this Bernardino 
Zendrini was responsible, and his report of the roth 
January, 1737, gives a full account of all that he 
had done. He repaired the framework supporting the 
bells, their fittings, and other woodwork in the bell- 
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chamber, including the stairs mounting from it, and 
the doors. He saw to the stonework there, replaced 
stones wanting in the cornice, and restored the 
pyramid, strengthening the masonry with metal in 
many places. He reported that the angel needed 
remaking with sound wood, but this was not under- 
taken until 1822. 

On the 26th April, 1745, serious damage was 
received from lightning. ‘Three persons perished be- 
neath the ruins, and four others were struck, of whom 
one succumbed soon afterwards. The immediate 
report of the Procurators mentions all this and the 
zeal shown in rescuing the injured and making pro- 
visional repairs, even during the darkness. A further 
report of the 15th May gives a full account of the 
damage done, with suggestions for the necessary 
repairs. It enumerates thirty-two injuries, two very 
serious. One crack ran down to the fifth window 
towards the Loggetta. The ringing of the bells had 
been stopped earlier, and it was now recommended 
that only one should be rung at a time until the 
restoration was complete. It was reported as quite 
finished on the 16th December, at a cost of 6,800 
ducats. A description of the work, of the use of 
iron cramps, etc., is given, and special mention is 
made of the invention of a hanging platform, cun- 
ningly worked by windlasses, which enabled workmen 
to get easily at the places which needed them, and 
saved great expense in the erection of scaffolding (see 
p. 289). The Campanile was struck twice more by 
lightning, in 1761 and in 1762 (when some people 
were killed in the shops round the base), before 
the conductor, placed in position by Toaldo on the 
18th May, 1776, rendered it safe from further 
injuries of this kind. 

The period of unrest at the end of the eighteenth 
century left its mark on the tower, the lions on the 
north and south sides of the attic being chiselled off 
(Sitting of the Committee of Public Safety, 3rd June, 
1797). 

About 1750 the Loggetta had received a further 
adornment in the splendid bronze gates made by 
Antonio Gai. Later, in 1816, the sides of it were 
restored and the attic was extended each way, so 
that it should be of the same length as the part 
below. ‘The change thus made is shown by a com- 
parison of the plate in Cicognara and modern photo- 
graphs with Franco’s engraving. It has been proved 
that the original intention was to continue it round 
the other three sides. 

A rather important restoration was carried out 
in 1805. At this time the steps that mounted from 
the bell-chamber were renewed and continued upwards 
through two-thirds of the pyramid. These stairs and 
the inclined plane that mounted to the upper part are 
shown in the illustration on p. 291. 
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PIAZZA DI S. MARCO. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CANALETTO, IN THE LIECHTENSTEIN COLLECTION, VIENNA. 


set up in 1513 was replaced by a new one in 1822. 
In the latter was enclosed a document giving its 
date and the names of the artists concerned. This 
document has been found intact now that the angel 
has fallen. It fell almost into the doorway of St. 
Mark’s, and pleasing legends are already grouping 
themselves around this and other incidents of the 
terrible collapse. In 1873-4* the houses round the 
base of the Campanile were finally removed, they 
having been bought up by the Municipality for 
this purpose. As various illustrations show, they 
were generally insignificant structures, but something 
more pretentious is shown in an engraving by 
Barratti of 1777. Quite a controversy took place at 
the time of the demolition as to how the base 
should then be treated, but it was decided that it 
should be left plain. 

During the rest of the nineteenth century there is 
little to record beyond minor repairs, and alarmist 

* A, dall’ Acqua Giusti, joining in controversy as to treatment 


of base, in ‘* Archivio Storico Veneto,” vol. vii (1874), says that 
they had been demolished some months before. 


reports that did not receive the attention that ought 
to have been given to them. ‘The story of these, and 
of the divided responsibility for the fabric, to which 
the catastrophe of the 14th July must be to a great 
extent attributed, has been told already in the daily 
and weekly press. In conclusion, a short reference 
must be made to the rebuilding of the tower. 
The old Campanile was open to much criticism 
architecturally, and this criticism is well put in 
Fergusson’s “History of Architecture.” Some have 
advocated, therefore, that a new tower should be built, 
rather than a copy of the old. But everyone must 
sympathise with the wish of the Venetians to have 
the surroundings of St. Mark’s as they have always 
known them and loved them, and this feeling of theirs 
for old associations ought to be considered before 
everything else. 

The views of the Campanile during the last 
hundred years of its existence are so numerous and 
well known that it is not necessary to give references 
to recent pictures, prints, and photographs portray- 
ing it. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING IN PASTEL.—II. 
BY S. MELTON FISHER. 


few as possible, to explain simply and clearly 
my own views upon “The Art of Painting 
in Pastel.” 

Being a firm believer in pastel as a very charming 
medium, and practising it as I do with the sure know- 
ledge that by cultivating it with affection and intelli- 
gence, and by using it as a rest—so to speak—from 
oil painting, I can affirm that by it one’s sense of the 
beautiful is enhanced, one’s touch rendered more de- 
licate, and one’s feeling for colour is developed. In 
fact, its practice teaches a very great deal. This con- 
viction, this belief in pastel, is sufficient justification 
for my returning to the subject. 

Pastel has been spoken of quite recently by an 
artist of repute as “ephemeral,” “ fugitive” as to its 
colour, and easily affected by damp. My experience 
proves the exact contrary. 

“Do you fix pastel ?” is a question I am frequently 
asked. My answer is, “No; it is unnecessary.” ‘To 
“ fix” the pigment is to sacrifice much of its charm, i.e. 
its freshness. A fixatif is used sometimes by the French 
pastellists, but only to fix the preparation. The last 
painting is always left fresh. To saturate your paint- 
ing with a solution of gum and spirits of wine is, 
to my mind, not only unnecessary, but fatal to all 
delicacy of colour. It is unnecessary, inasmuch as it 
is not required, because the pastel fixes itself. It is 
actually detrimental, as it darkens the colour. A 
vaporiser and a bottle of fixatif are harmless things 
in themselves ; but when a careful study turns dark 
brown at the attempt to “fix” it—so called—it is 
obviously the wisest plan to leave well alone. 

As I have said already, pastel is permanent— 
absolutely so; and I mentioned Rosalba’s portraits 
painted at the beginning of the eighteenth century in 
proof of the assertion. That pastels are affected by damp 
is true, but as much as and no more than a water- 
colour drawing. I may relate, 4 propos of this, an 
incident that occurs to me with regard to damp-marks 
upon paper. A Russian water-colour painter whom I 
knew in Venice—his clever work is often seen over 
here—whose knowledge of English was excellent, but 
sometimes funnily expressed, was engaged upon an 
elaborate picture of figures in the church of the 
“Frari.” I expressed to him my admiration for what 
promised to be a “Capo Lavoro”—a chef dauvre. 
He replied, “I must give it up ; the paper is bad. Do 
you not see it is all over little mushrooms?” In- 


| my previous article I attempted, in words as 


deed, the damp-marks, or what are known as “ fungi,” 
were there already before the drawing was finished, 
showing that the damp affects the paper itself, whether 
it be painted upon or not. 

In old pastels I have frequently seen these same 
dark spots appearing upon the surface, but not more 
than in old water colours, prints, and books ; whether 
or not they can be removed, as is claimed, all risk 
may be avoided by hanging neither pastel nor draw- 
ing upon a damp wall. As a precaution, no matter 
how dry the wall may be, the picture should be kept 
from it by about half an inch, by the insertion of 
pieces of cork at the four corners of the frame. If 
this very simple thing were always done, many 
valuable pastels and drawings would be preserved 
indefinitely. 

The composition of the pastel paints we now use 
should be considered fora moment. The colours in 
all forms of paint are ground to an impalpable powder. 
By mixing them with oil we have oil paints ; by in- 
corporating them with gum and a small quantity of 
glycerine, we have moist water colours ; by the use as a 
medium of the yolk of an egg, we have tempera—of all 
methods I believe the most durable ; and lastly, by 
mixing the powdered colour with a proportionate 
quantity of china clay and water, with or without 
gum, sometimes with the addition of a little tallow, 
we have “ pastel.” . 

As the colours themselves are absolutely the same 
in all these various mixtures, it obviously follows that 
they are equally permanent in all. I contend that 
there is nothing to cause. pastel to fade but what is 
common to all colours in all the various kinds and 
conditions of vehicles. The method of working 
them is simple enough. The reader may be inter- 
ested to know how I should advise a pastel study— 
say of a head—to be begun, either in or out of doors, 
(I choose my own practice as I know it best.) 

Take a sheet of paper, ordinary brown paper for 
choice, pin it upon a board rough side out. This gives 
you a solid surface to work upon. A canvas upon an 
ordinary stretcher is always more or less elastic and 
“ gives” to the touch, which to me is irritating in the 
extreme. This objection disappears when the canvas 
or toothed cloth is mounted on panel. Having arranged 
the sitter and, what is even of as much importance, the 
tone of the background, sketch in lightly with charcoal. 
Then block in the general effect of light and shade, 
using that most useful of colours, terra verte. After 
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which I should try to match my tints, touch for touch, 
with nature. Notwithstanding the large choice of 
colours a pastellist has to his hand, this is not so easy 
as it sounds. One never seems to hit upon exactly 
the right shade. A few lines of warm colour drawn 
across a cold tint or vice versd not only changes the 
shade, but produces a vibration of colour and light 
quite unattainable in any other way. A fine mosaic 
best illustrates my meaning. Looked at closely it 
is a confused mass of many-coloured tesserz, but 
at the proper distance these points and lines of 
colour coalesce and produce beautiful harmonies. 
Those who would criticise the method might as well 
object to the smell of oil paints as to find fault 
with an artist’s manner of expression. So Reynolds 
said to a critic who objected to Gainsborough’s 
“cross-hatch.” A picture,” as he quaintly said to 
a sitter who complained of tthe lumps of paint on 
his portrait, “a picture is not to smell of.” 
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A new form of paint has been recently invented 
which the inventor asserts, with an enthusiasm much 
to be admired, is absolutely permanent and will revolu- 
tionise the art of painting as we know it. We are 
told that oil painting is dead, pastel painting defunct, 
and that all other forms of pictorial art are deceased, 
or at least moribund. Perhaps. But how are we to 
know that work done with these new paint sticks is 
going to last longer than any other? That it will 
last as long is probably true ; and if it will indeed 
last longer, it is because the new method of oil paint- 
ing approaches nearer. to the method and practice of 
pastel. The oil sticks, indeed, are nothing but pastel 
sticks mixed with the least practical amount of oil. If 
I could arrange for my reincarnation in about two 
hundred years, I should be willing to readjust my 
judgment of the permanency of the new colours. 
Meanwhile I base my opinion as to the permanency 
of pastel by the two hundred years that are past. 





NATURE’S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF PICTURES.—III. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 
(Illustrated by the Author.) 


ERE is another set of drawings. We are 
as yet only on the threshold of the sub- 
ject, which becomes more complicated as 


we go on. It is not difficult to stand 





beside a pupil and show him how the lines and 
planes he is trying so hard to copy ought to run. 
He looks up and sees that what you say is the truth. 
Having 


Nature herself is there in corroboration. 
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FIG. 2. 


made him see and believe, you can go on to the why 
and the wherefore, and a diagram on the corner of his 
drawing makes the whole thing clear in a moment. 
Writing on the subject is very different. I wonder to 
myself : Now, is that put in such a way that people will 
understand, or will the reader shut the book up in dis- 
gust? A certain amount of imagination is required to 
picture these invisible planes stretching away into in- 


finity. The mark left on the sand by the sea after a high 


tide is a good example of a plane of this sort, only just 
visible where it intersects the slope of the sand (Fig. 1). 

You may often find when you draw from nature 
that these water-marks twist and zigzag about like 
the contour lines in a military map. It would be 
far too much trouble to find vanishing points for all 
the little short lengths of tide-mark. You will bear in 
mind, however, that these lines of stranded seaweed 
are quite level, even if they do twist a bit. Therefore 
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FIG. 4. 


any figures you may introduce into your picture stand- 
ing upon them must follow the same rules as they 
would were they standing on a plain. Now, the man 
in the foreground standing at high-water mark is as 
high as one third of the distance from the sand at his 
feet to the horizon. ‘Therefore any other figures you 
may wish to put standing on the same line must also 
be one third. “The woman on the second water-mark 
is nearly one quarter as high as the distance from the 
sand at her feet to the horizon; so all the other 
women along this tide-mark must be the same size in 





FIG. 5. 


proportion to the height to the horizon. This I have 
supposed to be a little higher up than the visible line of 
the distant sea, which you will notice cuts the masts 
of the boat lower down the further they are away. 

When the winds blow in straight lines they vanish 
in points as other straight lines do. In this drawing 
(Fig. 2) I have supposed that what sailors call the 
“wind’s eye,” i.e. the point of the compass from which 
the wind is blowing, is behind the lightship with the 
ball on its mast. You will notice that the smoke is 
shown as though blowing to the right of vessels to the 
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FIG. 6. 


right of the line between you and the lightship, and 
to the left of vessels to the left of this line. Com- 
pare with this what was said about the sun shadows in 
my first article. The crests of the waves are at right 


angles to the wind, so in this case they may be drawn 


straight across. If the sailing craft were all close 
hauled, and all sailing equally close to the wind, they 


would tend to vanish, those on the port tack in a. 


point on the right side of the picture; those on the 
starboard in a point on the left side of the picture, 
each point equally distant from the wind’s eye. 

In these six drawings I will suppose that we make 
a half turn to the right at each new subject. Thus 
there is a north wind, and in the first drawing we are 
looking north. Then we turn to the north-east for 
the next sketch, then to the east ; to the south-east 
and to the south for the sketch in which the kites are 
flying, looking at last south-west for the sixth picture. 

In Fig. 3 we are looking to the right of the last 
subject ; in fact, the two drawings might be joined 
side to side. Here you see the vanishing point of the 
port tack is near the middle of the sketch, and the 
barges are all sailing towards it. ‘To represent some of 
the craft as sailing nearer the wind than others, I have 
made them point more to the left. The vessels on the 
starboard tack now appear broadside on, sailing to the 
north-west. 

In Fig. 4 the vanishing point of the port tack is on 
the left; and the vanishing point of the waves, which are 
at right angles to the direction of the wind, is on the right. 

In all these drawings I have drawn the light upper 
clouds vanishing towards the wind’s eye, just to give an 
idea of the wind’s direction. This is not always the 
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case in nature; often the real clouds twist about and 
therefore run to several different vanishing points ; but, 
as I will show later, these points are always a good bit 
below the horizon which bounds our view on earth. 
The fact is that when we look up at the dappled mass 
of cirrus we do not see a flat surface, but as it were the 
underside of a great dome. : 

One more turn (Fig. 5), and we have the point 
from which the vessels on the starboard tack are sailing 
right in the middle of the picture. 

Here let me impress on you that all these vanishing 
points are not hard-and-fast minute dots, as they would 
be if we were dealing with absolutely straight lines, 
Even when the wind is most steady there will be little 
puffs which come from the right or left. The wave 
crests will not all be exactly parallel. And even if 
they were, the surface of the ocean being part of a 
great sphere, the vanishing lines on the horizon would 
be some distance apart. 

All boats, too, do not steer exactly the same course ; 
some skippers keep their craft nearer the wind than 
others ; but for all that you will find, if you try to 
draw any fleet of boats from nature, that the know- 
ledge of these rules will help you to draw them much 
more correctly than would be possible from merely 
looking at the moving vessels, and then trying to put 
down what you saw. You will certainly be saved from 
all the grotesque errors incidental to this latter method. 

Looking to leeward—that is to say, towards the 
point your hat would fly to if it were blown off—you 
will have the vanishing point of the wind somewhere 
near the middle of your subject. I have marked the 
spot with a windmill (Fig. 6). 
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FIG. 7. 


The two points from which the vessels on the port 
and starboard tacks are sailing would be outside the 
picture to the right and left. Instead of lying over 
towards you, the craft will now list away. In fact, if 
you suppose them to heel very much you might quite 
well take a spot up in the sky for all the masts of the 
vessels on the port tack to vanish to, and another away 
to the left all those of vessels on the starboard tack. 
The cross-trees and beams would tend towards two 
more points under the first ones, and near the bottom 
of the picture. However, all these points would be so 
far outside the limits of our sketch that it will be 
quite sufficient if, when you look to leeward, you draw 
your boats with their masts leaning slightly towards 
each other, and when you look to windward, leaning 
slightly from each other. By the way, the strings that 
hold the boys’ kites would vanish too, though you 
could not fix on one point for them to run to, because 
they belly to the wind so that the further part of the 
curve vanishes higher up than the nearer end. 

We have turned nearly three-quarters of the way 
round, and now (Fig. 7) look towards the point from 
which vessels on the port tack would sail. On the 


right is the vanishing point of the crests of the 
ripples ; and on the left, about an inch outside the 
picture, is the vanishing point of the wind, towards 
which the light upper clouds and the smoke from 
the chimneys on shore are blowing. 

Here again I may point out an advantage we gain 





from our rules. Correctly applied, they enable us to 
indicate the relative speed of vessels. For the flags 
and smoke of moving craft have vanishing points of 
their own varying in direction according to their speed. 
If you watch one steamer passing another, you will see 
a marked instance of this. 

If you wish to give an appearance of strong cur- 
rent to a river you can make the banks and the craft 
floating upon its surface vanish in points—above the 
horizon if the stream is flowing towards you, or below 
the horizon if you wish to make it seem to run from you. 

The farther these vanishing points are away from 
the horizon the swifter the stream will seem to run. 
The ripples and lines of foam will also run towards 
points higher or lower as you wish to express the force 
of the current. You can also suggest the heave of a 
big wave if you make the spume and the ripples vanish 
to different points higher up or lower down, according 
to the slope you wish to represent. 

There, I think I have said enough to show that 
Nature has in her great storehouse an endless supply 
of truths; those who study her are always finding 
new ones, and there are plenty more where those 
came from—yes, and more again! ‘There are old 
truths, too, truths that were discovered by the great 
masters of the past, and some of them seem to have 
been forgotten again since. All of them will help 
you to construct your pictures, if you have the wit 
to use them rightly. 
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W. R. COLTON, THE NEW ASSOCIATE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


By M. H. 





THE MERMAID FOUNTAIN. 


By W. R. COLTON, ARA. 


HE Royal Academy has its opponents, who 

express themselves in varying degrees of bitter- 

ness. Few elections are announced but 

there follows hostile comment from various 
camps or centres of artistic belief. Few painters are 
ever summoned within the fold but, in the opinion 
of some, another choice would have.been preferable ; 
few architects are elected but others’ claims are 
pronounced to have been superior. 

As to the class of sculptors, however, the Academy 
is generally held to have done well, and there is less 
dispute. ‘There are still some, notwithstanding, who 
believe that, although the band includes Mr. Armstead, 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Brock, Mr.Thornycroft, Mr. Drury, 
and Mr. Goscombe John, the best sculptor to com- 
plete such a masterpiece as Alfred Stevens’s Welling- 
ton monument—that modern epitome of all that is 
most scholarly, elaborate, and refined in Renaissance 
work—is a young impressionist selected by a secret 
committee of non-artists, closely resembling in con- 
stitution that earlier committee which, at the first 
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competition, passed the model of Stevens by in 
favour of those by two comparatively effete Acade- 
micians, But the vast majority of independent and 
disinterested persons recognise with satisfaction that 
in the sculpture section the Royal Academy has 
filled its vacant seats with worthy representatives, 
and that if capable sculptors such as Mr. Pomeroy, 
Mr. Toft, Mr. Pegram, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Allen, 
and others, are still outside, it is because there is not 
room for all. 





THE IMAGE FINDER. 


By W. R. COLTON, ARA 
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THE CROWN OF LOVE. 
By W R COLTON ARA 
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Mr. Colton is an artist who merits well the 
distinction that is implied. He is a man of imagina- 
tion, who realises that in sculpture the conception 
is of the greatest importance, and that the sculptor’s 


first, or at least his highest, consideration is to repre- 


sent not an Act, but an Idea—a State, not a “ sub- 
ject.” That this is so a reference to a list of his 
works easily establishes. He is, besides, a man of 
observation and a thinker too, whose elegance and 





THE WAVELET. 


By W. R. COLTON, AR.A. 


charm in execution and arrangement supplement 
the refinement which distinguishes all his produc- 
tions. His work, as I have said before, is never 
common ; and it is always well drawn and modelled. 
It is often realistic, and sometimes it has been in 
danger of suggesting mainly studies of the nude ; 
but this is, perhaps, because he has so far given not 
much proof of the power of design that is almost 
certainly in him. He is healthy and rich in work- 
manship, with a keen appreciation of the relation of 
values ; and there is, besides, in all he does an excel- 
lent sense of style—a quality as admirable as in the 
history ‘of British sculpture, during the nineteenth 
century up to the recent revival, it has undeniably 
been rare. 

In saying this I do not mean to affirm that Mr. 


Colton is yet a complete master: he is too sincere a 
student and too progressive an artist for it to be 
considered that he has yet arrived at maturity. We 
feel, as we look at his work, that he is a young man 
still, although it is endowed with such strong individu- 
ality. There is still the Parisian flavour about much 
that he has done, and from that he has still to free 
himself. But his power is unmistakable, and his 
qualities, affecting performance already so excel- 
lent, will, if he is spared, bring him inevitably still 
more to the front. For we cannot forget that Mr. 
Colton has in the past suffered a good deal from 
ill-health, and that on the very day when he was 
elected an Associate he had been carried off to the 
hospital, there to be subjected to a very serious 
operation. 

He was a student of that nursery of good sculptors, 
the Lambeth School, when a happy chance brought 
under the supervision of the principal, Mr. W. S. 
Frith, such brilliant young modellers as Harry Bates, 
Mr. Frampton, Mr. John, and others of the band. 
Thence he passed to the Royal Academy, under Sir 
Edgar Boehm and Mr. Armstead ; and finally, during 
short intervals, he studied abroad. Long before that, 
however, he had begun to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy : a head, exhibited in 1889, constituted his 
first appearance. His early works soon revealed the 
elevated stamp of his sculptor-mind. The statue of 
“The Young St. John” and a bust called “ A Crown 
of Glory,” shown in 1890, attracted attention, and 
gave rise to hopes which for the moment were not ful- 
filled. That is to say, he did not appear the next yéar 
at all ; and in the two following exhibitions he was re- 
presented by nothing of importance—nothing but heads 
and a design for a paper-knife, which, however small 
though they were in size, were excellent in feeling and 
treatment. In 1894 came “ Wrecked ;” and then, 
through some delightful aberration still unexplained or 
at least unreported on the part of the Government, the 
First Commissioner ventured into art patronage, and 
commissioned the young artist to produce the 
Mermaid Fountain in Hyde Park. This is a pro- 
duction highly pleasing, yet open to criticism in that 
the figure is cut off at the middle like an armorial 
“demi-woman.” Pure sculpture was then quitted 
for the time, and a new line was struck out in 
1896 by the exhibition of three highly poetic enamels 
on silver, such as Mr. Colton was among the first 
to introduce into England. ‘These beautiful com- 
positions will probably be remembered by their titles, 
“The River of Life,” “The Consummation,” and 
“ The Gate of Death.” 

“The Image Finder,” the statue shown in plaster 
in 1897, and again in bronze two years later, created 
something ofa sensation ; for it showed for the first time 
that in Mr. Colton we had a sculptor to be reckoned 

















THE SPRING-TIDE OF LIFE. 
By W. R. COLTON, ARA. 
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with. Although to some minds it may be carried a 
little too far in its realism, this figure is without doubt a 
really fine thing, and deserves to be included in the list 
of notable works produced by English sculptors. For 
alike in motive, arrangement, and execution it pro- 
claims the true artist; and in its originality and 
treatment it strikes the imagination by its vigour and 
allure. ‘The very next year came “ The Girdle,” to 
prove that in treatment of the female nude he had as 
fine a sense as in dealing with masculine forms. 
Besides, the powerful action of the one is in strong 
contrast with the repose of the other. 

I am not sure that we have here the highest 
expression of beauty of which the sculptor is capable ; 
but that we recognise in it a mastery of modelling, and 
an example of refined handling, and of a conception at 
once elevated and restrained, will be admitted by all who 
have an eye for form and understanding for sculpture. 
The head is perhaps not equal in nobility to the 
figure; indeed it has been said, not untruly, that if the 
head were broken off and the torso were dug up, many 
good judges would say, in the words of Millais’ humor- 
ous criticism of the modern attitude towards British 
sculpture, “ Ah, we can do nothing like that now !” 

“The Crown of Love” (plaster, 1900; marble, 
1902) was the first attempt at an elaborate and 
scholarly group, elaborate in the arrangement, and 
modelled in high relief—so high that the figures are 


alinost detached from the ground, 4 /a Rodin. It is 
beautiful and sculptural in sentiment and motif ; but the 
female figure is the finer, and although the simpler, the 
more complete. . 

In 1991 Mr. Colton produced “The Wavelet : 
‘By rippling shallows of the lisping lake’ ”—a figure 
in gilded bronze. It crystallises a dainty idea, and 
realises a graceful study of childhood, save for that 
touch of—“ ugliness” shall I say ?—that note of dis- 
cord at any rate, which the sculptor sometimes loves to 
introduce, presumably as a foil. The twist of the foot 
is not more elegant than the “hitch” of the man’s 
shoulder in “The Crown of Love.” Yet “ The 
Spring-tide of Life,” the new work in last year’s 
Academy, betrays no such discord, and requires no 
reservation. It is a delightful study of two little 
children, excellent in observation and in feeling, inter- 
esting in composition, and entirely graceful. 

There is in Mr. Colton not only great artistic 
ability, but an instinct which we feel will never permit 
him to go wrong; and as certainly does his work 
proclaim, now that the first chapter in his professional 
career is over, and the second has so happily begun, 
that he will develop his powers to the uttermost, 
and add his name to the list, at the present day all too 
short, of those who have striven to-raise the standard 
and the fame of British sculpture to the level of 
that of the sister arts. F 





FRANS 


4 SHOSE who are able to appreciate the work 
of Frans Hals—their numbers are ever on 
the increase—will hail with enthusiasm the 
appearance of Mr. Davies’ book, with its 

fine reproductions of typical paintings, and its ex- 

haustive examination of the conditions under which 
they were produced. 

Frans Hals has always been greatly admired by 
artists since the time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, but 
until quite recently his work was little known 
out of Holland, for he produced far less than did 
his great rivals, Van Dyck and Rembrandt, and 
paintings by him are therefore comparatively rare in 
the galleries of Europe. That he was a genius is 
now, however, universally acknowledged, and that 
he was also essentially a man of his time, so that 
his portraits have an historical as well as an zsthetic 
value, has been conclusively proved. Looking at his 


* «Frans Hals.’’ By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. George 
Bell & Sons. 


HALS.* 


remarkable productions, bearing witness, in every 
stroke of the brush, to unerring vision and steady 
hand, we find it difficult to believe the stories of his 
dissipated life, or to realise that the Regenten groups 
were painted to order. We have been told the 
figures were arranged in accordance, not with zsthetic 
requirements, but with the amount of cash paid by 
each officer represented ; those who contributed much 
appearing in the foreground, whilst those who paid 
little were relegated to the background. 

That Hals triumphed completely over difficulties 
such as these is as remarkable in its way as was the 
success of the ‘great religious painters, in spite of the 
trammels imposed on them by the Inquisition. His 
characters are posed in a simple, natural manner, with 
nothing specially dramatic about them, for it is as an 
interpreter of passing phases of feeling that Frans 
Hals is unrivalled, and though he rarely descended to 
the burlesque, or attempted to suggest pathos, he has 
never been excelled in expressing mirth. He knew 








FRANS HALS. 
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NURSE AND CHILD. 


From THE PAINTING BY FRANS HALS IN THE BERLIN GALLERY. 


how to suggest everything, if necessary, with a few 
dashes of his brush, and his work is an admirable 
illustration of the right treatment of detail. He 
realised, as few artists have done, that it is not only 
the face which reveals character ; for the hands in his 
portraits, notably those in the beautiful “ Nurse and 
Child” of the Berlin Gallery, and in the “ Herring 
Seller” belonging to Lord Northbrook, are almost as 
full of revelation as are the eyes and mouth. For 
this reason the modern analytical system of criticism 
inaugurated by Morelli, and now perhaps carried to 
extremes by others, can never shake the authenticity 


of any painting once ascribed to Hals by a good 
judge. ll this, and more than this, is fully realised 
by Mr. Davies, but he fortunately avoids what may 
be called the apotheosis style which destroys the 
value of so many modern monographs. With tactful 
reserve he passes lightly over the sad episodes of the 
life of the artist, which, as they do not affect his 
work, might as well have been left in oblivion ; and 
he makes good the claim with which he closes his 
record, that “ Hals had indeed that indefinable some- 
thing” which justifies us in according to him the 
title of genius. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








5. [266] Medals in Honour of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s (Intended) Invasion of England.— 
Can you give any information concerning a medal, dated 
1804, having for subject the intended invasion of England 
by Bonaparte ; and are there any others in existence deal- 
ing with that interesting hypothetical event >—EnTENTE 
Corpiate, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

* « The medal referred to is that by Jean Pierre 
Droz. It is No. 79 in Dr. Weber’s “Medals and 
Medallions of the 19th Century, Relating to England, 
by Foreign Artists” (1894); and is also catalogued 
in Mr. Forrer’s “ Practical Dictionary of Medallists” 
(p. 433, etc.). On the obverse is “ Napoleon Em- 
pereur,” his laureate bust to the right. On the 
reverse is “En lAn XII 2,000 Barques sont con- 
struites.” Hercules is seen throttling the British lioness 
(or leopard). Signed in exergue, “Denon direxit, 
1804.” Droz was one of the greatest medallists of 
the day, and had been well received in England, for 
which he had done a good deal of work, and from 





MEDAL STRUCK TO COMMEMORATE 
NAPOLEON’S PROPOSED INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


By R. V. JEUFFROY. 


which he had received a gold medal at the London 
Exhibition of 1802. His art was bespoken from all 
over the world, and the artist allowed no political 
bias to prevent him from taking commissions from 
every side, whether from France or from the Allies. 
In 1801 he produced the medal commemorative of 
the Peace of Luneville, with a portrait of Bonaparte 
on the obverse, and on the reverse “Bonheur au 
Continent,” the happiness necessarily involving the 
design of a globe with “ England” covered by a cloud, 
and “France,” on which the sun is shining, covered 
with laurel. R. V. Jeuffroy (1749-1826) also struck 


a medal for Napoleon in 1804, on the obverse of 
which Droz’ “Descente en Angleterre” was used ; 
while, in exergue, the words “Frappé 4 Londres en 
1804” (struck in London jin 1804) prove that these 
dies were prepared in advance, and “that Napoleon 


did really intend to invade England.” There is an 
electrotype in the British Museum. To Jeuffroy also 
is due the medal “Treaty of Amiens Broken by 
England in May of the Year 1803,” showing the per- 
fidious British lioness tearing a treaty with her teeth. 
Again the dies of the invasion were altered for the 
medal of the “Blockade of the British Isles, 1806.” 
The reverse is the same, but the inscription now runs 
“Toto Divisos Orbe Britannos.” Again, Jaley (1763— 
1838) celebrated in 1804 the same intended invasion 
with a medal illustrating the taking of the oath by the 
army : “ Serment de l’Armée d’Angleterre 4 ’Empereur 
Napoleon.” The so-called “Army of England ”— 
that is to say, the army intended for the pulverisation 
of England—struck their camp in 1805, and marched 
from Boulogne, and a medal was struck to celebrate that 
event as well. Merlen, in 1804, also struck a medal 
in honour of the coronation of Napoleon, in which 
the Emperor is standing while the British hydra (in- 
corrigible Engiand !) vomits daggers. ‘The inscription 
runs, “Au nom du plus grand des Heros fremit 
YHydre Britannique.” This list could doubtless be 
extended. 


6. [267] Adrian van Fade.—I have an oil painting 
on copper, representing two men sitting at a barrel, appar- 
ently arguing ; a third man is leaning on the back of one of 
the chairs, and a fourth is looking through a latticed window 
listening. It is signed “Adrian van Fade.” Can you 
give me any information as to this artist ?—J. Macquzen. 





NOTE. 


The Blake Memorial in the Free Public 
Library, Lambeth.—The monumental memorial to 
William Blake, of which we give a representation, has 
been very recently placed in the Free Public Library, 
Lambeth, and is designed to commemorate Blake’s connec- 
tion with that district, where he resided from 1793 to 
1806, and where much of his work, both pictorial and 
poetical, was produced. It will be immediately seen that 
the sculpture, which is executed by Mr. T. Nickolls, 
sculptor, of Lambeth, is a reproduction of one of Blake’s 
most celebrated designs. The memorial owes its origin to 
a suggestion thrown out in Dr. Richard Garnett’s mono- 
graph on Blake in the “ Portfolio” (1895). “It is little 
to the honour of Blake’s countrymen,” he remarks, “ that 
no public memorial of him should exist. A better one 
could not be than his own ‘ Death’s Door’ in the illustra- 
tion of ‘Blair’s Grave,’ treated as a bas-relief with the 
necessary modifications.” The suggestion lay dormant 
until, in 1899, it was taken up at Lambeth as a means 
of perpetuating the remembrance of Blake’s connection 
with the locality. A subscription was set on foot, which 
for some time languished, but was eventually revived, 
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in great measure through the efforts of Mr. Richard Jack- 
son, of Bower House, Camberwell, a gentleman honour- 
ably known for his exertions in connection with the 
celebration of the millenary anniversary of Alfred the 
Great. The relief is in all respects a reproduction of 
Blake’s illustration to “’'The Grave,” with the addition of 
a medallion bust after the portrait by Phillips, and six 
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THE BLAKE MEMORIAL. 


By T. NICKOLLS. 


lines, selected by Dr. Garnett, with a slight necessary 
alteration, from Blake’s poem, “The Keys of the 
Gates :” 
‘When once I did descry 

The Immortal Man that cannot die, 

Through evening shades I sped away 

To close the labours of my day. 

The door of Death I open found, 

And the worm weaving in the ground.” 


“The worm weaving in the ground” may also be 
observed in the relief, as well as the Psyche associated 
with it. Although nothing can be less ostentatious than 
the design of this monument, or the circumstances of its 


dedication, it is of considerable interest as the first en- 
deavour to render a public honour to the memory of one 
of the most remarkable geniuses that England ever pro- 
duced, and a rare instance of the successful translation of 
a pictorial design into sculpture. It is to be hoped that 
it may prompt the erection of some further memorial of 
a national character, and on a scale befitting its only 
appropriate receptacle, St. Paul’s. 


M. Raffaelli’s Solid Oil Colours.—Will you allow 
me to make a few remarks on M. Raffaélli’s article in your 
last number? I do not want to be captious, and I gladly 
acknowledge the real service he has rendered to artists by 
his invention of an oil-pastel : it is a very useful and con- 
venient medium for sketching and for colour notes, and it 
seems to solve the problem of a fixed pastel. A very 
interesting point to me is that, following the practice of old 
painters, he has arranged his colours in gradations—a most 
useful plan. 

But does not M. Raffaélli’s zeal as an inventor carry 
him to too great a length? The fact is that any means of 
expression is valuable to a good artist. But to say that 
“henceforth the brush is a thing of the past—dead—quite 
dead” is surely a preposterous statement ; and, coming 
from an artist of M. Raffaélli’s deserved eminence, is it not 
likely to mislead students? It must be obvious that the 
blunt point of these paints is but a clumsy instrument 
compared with the delicacy and sensitiveness of the brush. 
Moreover, does not M. Raffaélli himself use and recommend 
the brush, as well for fine touches as for broad washes ? 
So the brush-makers need not despair. 

He says, again, that “ oil painting hardly fulfils the most 
modern requirements.” But surely the utmost range and 
brilliancy of colour is possible with ordinary oil paints. And 
since there are ideals of fine painting, let us take a few of 
the old painters : Velasquez, Rembrandt, De Hooghe, Ver- 
meer of Delft. Is there an artist of to-day who does not 
feel them to be as “ modern” as ourselves? But for con- 
summate skill and completeness, is there anything done to- 
day that can stand beside them? Yet never were artists so 
well served for mere materials as we are to-day. Can it be 
that the “modern requirement” is to make an effective 
looking picture on easy terms? 

But painting is not an easy art; and the longer one 
works the more one grows to reverence the great masters : 
and I venture to think that the best work will still be done 
with the old tools, in spite of any promised “ short cut.” 

Gerorce Crausen, A.R.A, 
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HE Annual Exhibition of Water 
Colours at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery 
is worth noting, chiefly on account 

of the excellence of several admirable Turners, a few fine 

De Wints, a series of typical drawings by David Cox, 

a magnificent sea piece, “The Break in the Storm,” by 

Henry Moore, and Sir John Gilbert’s “Jack Cade’s 

Rebellion.” The best contributions by living artists are 

Mr. Thorne Waite’s “ Lewes Mill,” Miss Alma-Tadema’s 

“ At Peace,” Miss Gow’s “A Fair Student,” and a little 

design, “Christmas in the Fields,” by Mr. J. M. Swan. 

The Ridley Art Club made recently a fairly effective 
display of works in various mediums at the Grafton Gallery. 
The most prominent contributors were Mr. R. Jack, Mr. 
Melton Fisher, Mr. G. C. Haité, Mr. Moffat Lindner, and 
Mr. H. L. Norris ; and a considerable measure of praise is 
also due to Mr. F. Newton Shepard’s “Sketch for a 
Portrait,’ Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb’s “Venice in Mist,” 
and the decorative landscape, “ Murmurs of the Marshes,” 
by Mrs. Davis. Some good water colours came from Miss 
A. Kemp and Mr. Lenfestey, and a few enamels and 
examples of craftsmanship gave variety to the collection. 

Three one-man shows must be recorded—Mr. E. Wake 
Cook’s and Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury’s water colours in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society, and Mr. W. Fowler’s oils 
and water colours at the Continental Gallery. The first 
two artists are attractive as delicate painters of minute 
detail, but Mr. Fowler can be praised for his breadth of 
style and technical freedom. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens have been exhibiting some 
agreeable water colours at the Leicester Gallery. From 
Mr. Stevens came a number of landscapes painted in 
England and abroad with much power and understanding 
of atmospheric subtleties ; and Mrs. Stevens contributed a 
series of clever studies of picturesque gardens. 

The Langham Sketching Club Exhibition at the Wood- 
bury Gallery is memorable because it is frankly a gathering 
of things which can be described as sketches and studies. 
It includes only works which are slight and spontaneous, 
and it has in consequence a very attractive atmosphere.. 
The best performances are Mr. Arthur Rackham’s “ Alone,” 
Mr. S. Pritchard’s “ Tramps,” Mr. E. C. Clifford’s “The 
Philosopher,” Mr. David Green’s “Home Again,” “A 
Portrait” by Mr. R. Stone, and “ Avranches” by Mr. R. 
Jones, but there are many others of excellent quality. 

Some water colours by the late Charles Davidson, 
R.W.S., have lately been on view in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery. A little precise and old fashioned, occasionally a 
little conventional, these drawings show soundness of exe- 
cution and scholarly earnestness. His most satisfactory 
works are the sketches from nature, especially those which 
represent wide stretches of distance. The artist rendered 
gradations of aérial tone with much sensitiveness and was 
an accomplished draughtsman. 


Exhibitions. 


Mr. A. W. Rich’s exhibition of water-colour drawings, 
which occupied the hall of the Alpine Club during March, 
has more than ordinary claims to be remembered. It in- 
cluded a number of exceptionally clever landscapes handled 
with much breadth and decision and with a rare sense of 
style. 

The paintings in oil, by which Mr. Ben Austrian, an 
artist of much repute in America, is represented at Messrs. 
Graves’ Galleries, are of much interest as examples of 
frank and uncompromising realism. ‘They are, perhaps, 
not very exalted in idea; but both the still life pictures 
and the studies of hens and chickens which are to be 
seen in the Gallery show very acute observation and un- 
usual imitative skill. 


Nineteenth Century Art, By D.S. 
Reviews. MacColl. (James MacLehose & Sons. 
£2 2s. net.) 


Tue author of this delightful volume, every page of 
which teems with interest and pregnant suggestions, uses 
his pen with something of the virile force with which the 
sculptor Rodin applies his chisel or the painter Sargent his 
brush. His series of essays on the chief art workers of the 
nineteenth century, illustrated with no fewer than ninety 
admirable reproductions of examples (not always typical) 
of their skill, includes many works quite inaccessible to the 
general public, which were collected for the first and last 
time at the Glasgow Exhibition of 1901, and form a com- 
plete history of the progress made between 1800 and 
1900 in every branch of art. The volume will, no doubt, 
eventually take high rank. It affords a rare opportunity 
of studying the remarkable contrasts presented by the 
work of such diverse masters as the men selected as 
representative. Mr. MacColl begins his searching ex- 
amination of the century’s work with what he calls a 
“Vision” of its tendencies as a whole. To him the 
leading characteristic of modern painting is its “ aérial 
mystery, unfriendly to clear majesty of form ;” that of 
sculpture, its skilful use of the instrument made ready to 
its hand by the Renaissance ; that of architecture, its 
museum-like calm. This remarkable “ Vision” is fol- 
lowed by an equally interesting essay on the “ Imagina- 
tion of the Century,” in which are considered the so-called 
“Olympians,” the Titans, the early Landscapists, the later 
French masters, the English Pre-Raphaelites and their fol- 
lowers, the Realists amongst whom, strange to say, appear 
Whistler and Degas—and the Impressionists, headed by 
Monet, are all alike passed in able review. But we must 
confess to being sometimes puzzled’ by the classification. 
An error, not originally that of Mr. MacColl, but of 
the official catalogue, attributes a portrait of Josef Israéls 
to Chalmers. The facts as given us by the owner of the 
picture, Dr. John Forbes White, of Aberdeen and Dundee, 
are as follows :—“In 1870 Josef Israéls stayed with us 
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at Aberdeen. Sir George (then Mr.) Reid proposed to 
paint the portrait of his old friend, under whom he had 
studied in Holland. When the portrait was so far 
advanced Israéls said he would work on it a little, saying 
in his delightfully droll way, ‘Let us see vat Rembrandt 
vill do,’ in the Dutch way of speaking. He worked chiefly 
on the face, emphasising the lights. Then he said to 


B Sir Rercivale sccth thes 
vision of the eit 








PANELS FROM AN ILLUMINATED ADDRESS. 


By J. BLAKE HADLOW. See PAGE 310, 


George Paul Chalmers and Mr. Hugh Cameron, who were 
present, ‘You must now say someting,’ handing the brush 
to Chalmers, who put some bold dashes chiefly on the 
dress. ‘Then Cameron worked on the portrait a little to 
complete the joint work. When I returned a little later 
I found that Israéls had written with his brush in red paint, 
‘A notre ami White,’ signing first, followed by Chalmers, 
then came the Reid monogram, with the date 1870, and 
last the signature of Hugh Cameron. It was intended to 
be a pleasant recollection to me of the happy days we 
had all spent together. The attribution to George Paul 
Chalmers is an unfortunate error made in Glasgow. A 
reproduction of the portrait was given in the Sketch about 
two years ago, with a note from Sir George Reid, narrating 
the circumstances.” 
Spirals in Nature and Art. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook. (Murray. 1903. 7s. 6d.) 
This is one of the most suggestive and fascinating 
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original books which have come before us for some time, far 
beyond what the title seems to promise. The importance 
of the spiral to art, and of the shell to the spiral, is at the 
basis of the book, but all artists will turn to the extra- 
ordinarily interesting chapter in which the author seeks, 
not without success, to show that Leonardo da Vinci was 
probably the designer of the celebrated spiral staircase at 
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the Chateau de Blois—an argument that is supported by 
so much circumstantial evidence of a curious and interest- 
ing sort that it is difficult to resist the theory which Mr. 
Cook sets forth, not so much on account of any direct 
evidence, as by reason of the accumulation of pieces of 
indirect testimony, which seem to point to one conclusion. 
“The left hand spiral in architectural work,” says Mr. 
Cook, “especially in staircases, is extremely rare.” Leonardo, 
who was not far from the spot about the time the staircase 
was designed, was left-handed. He drew many spirals and 
screws, and nine out of ten of them were left-handed. The 
staircase is based in all respects upon the rare “ freak” form 
of the voluta verpertilio shell, which in section has many 
peculiarities reproduced in every particular in the staircase 
—which staircase is itself decorated with shells. These are 
but some of the points which it is alike entertaining and 
profitable to pursue. At the same time we would point 
out that the left-handed staircase is not so rare as Mr. Cook 
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thinks. If we turn our recollection to Nuremberg, for 
example, we can name off-hand two such staircases, one in 
the Hof Theresienstrasse, and the other in the Hof 
Aeuscere Lauferplatz, and other examples, doubtless, might 
without much difficulty be produced. 


Books for Micuaet Anceto Buonarroti, by Charles 


Review. Holroyd (Duckworth & Co. ; 8s. net) ; Ay- 
Art cient Greek Scutptors, by Helen E. Legge 
Volumes. (T. Fisher Unwin ; 6s.). 


Tue Booxe oF THENSEYGNEMENTS AND TECHYNGE THAT 
THE KNIGHT OF THE TowRE MADE TO HIS 
Doucuters (George Newnes, Ltd.; 7s. 6d. 
net); THe Lirerary Year-Boox (George 
Allen; 7s. 6d. net); Nicur anp Mornine, by Lyéton, 
thin paper edition (Newnes ; 3s. net). 


The. Royal Academy: Mr. R. W. Macsetn, 


General. 


New R.A. The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
Members. and Engravers: Messrs. Hepity Firron 

and J. Norpuacen (Associates). Society 
of Oil-Painiers: Messrs. L. R. Garrivo, Morrat 


Linpner, Harrincton Mann, A. T. Nowett, and E. 
BoroucH JouNson. 

Tue exhibition of the International So- 
Miscellanea. ciety of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers will 

open in Buda Pest early in April. The 
British section of the Society was last year invited by 
the Hungarian Society of the Fine Arts to arrange an ex- 
hibition at Buda Pest, and this was so successful that the 
invitation has been repeated. Some seventy works repre- 
sentative of nearly all the members have been sent to Buda 
Pest. They include contributions from the President, 
Mr. Whistler, Messrs. Lavery, Sauter, Walton, Priest- 
man, Muhrman, Cameron, Henry, Anning Bell, C. H. 
Shannon, Pennell, and E. J. Sullivan. 


The University of London is offering a prize of five 
guineas for a design for degree diplomas granted by the 
University. It is intended that the design should be en- 
graved, but the authorities are open to receive suggestions 
as to an alternative method of reproduction from the 
successful competitor, All designs must be sent in by the 
1st of April, 1903. Particulars as to the wording, size, 
etc., can be obtained from the Academic Registrar of the 
University. 

We illustrate on p. 309 two panels from an illuminated 
address which was presented to Mr. G. F. Blacker, the 
President of the National Teachers’ Union. The illumina- 
tion is the work of Mr. J. Blake Hadlow, and consists 
principally of three miniature-like paintings based on the 
legend of “The Holy Grail.” Although in itself present- 
ing no influence of the modern movement, it forms a 
departure from the ordinary illuminated address, and is a 
careful piece of workmanship. ‘The designer was trained 
at the Brighton Municipal School of Art, and has gained 
many local successes. In the competition for a Presidential 


Badge for the National Teachers’ Union, conducted 
through Tue Macazine or Arr a year or two ago, Mr. 
Hadlow’s design took second place to that of Mr. F. 
Bowcher, which gained the prize. 
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M. Emire Antoine Ptassan was born at 
Bordeaux in 1817. He obtained medals in 
1852, 1857, and 1859, and was decorated 
with the Legion of Honour in 1857. His work includes 
portraiture and landscape painting, but it is as a painter of 
such subjects as “La Lecture,” “Le Déjeuner,” and “La 
Visite du Médecin” that he was best known. His 
“Departure for the Baptism” was acquired for the 
Luxembourg. 

Herr JoserpH von Kopp, the German sculptor, was 
born in Wurtemberg in 1827, and studied art in Rome 
and Munich. Many of his works were commissioned by 
royal patrons, notable among whom was the Czar of Russia. 

Mr. Joun Forses-Rosertson was a native of Aber- 
deen, and was educated at the University of that city. A 
short course of study at University College in London 
was followed by visits to the United States and the chief 
art centres of the Continent. Mr. Forbes-Robertson then 
took up his residence in London, and became for a time 
one of the leading art writers of the day. He was an 
occasional contributor from its foundation to THe Macazine 
or Art, and was editor of the important work, “ Great 
Painters of Christendom.” For some years past he had 
suffered from cataract, but in spite of almost total blindness 
was a frequent visitor to the scenes of his former busy 
life. He was eighty-two years of age. 

Tere are many who talk much of art, 
Mr. Charles and many “ patrons” who sincerely love 
W. Mitchell. the fine arts, but who, in the exercise of 

their patronage, think more of their own 
interests and less of art than they commonly realise. Mr. 
Charles W. Mitchell, of Jesmond Towers, was not only a 
collector, and himself a painter, but he was a true patron in 
the sense that he tried to spread a love of art among his 
neighbours, and at considerable expenditure of time, energy, 
and money he sought to carry his ideas into execution. In 
London the help he gave has been enjoyed by many 
thousands who may never know what they owe to him. In 
Newcastle he bought and “ran” (at no profit, of course) 
the Academy of Arts, which was to spread a love of art 
among the inhabitants by the provision of the finest ex- 
hibitions possible of every manifestation of the arts, fine and 
applied ; and in point of quality these exhibitions, so far as 
the plan has been carried out, have not yielded in excellence 
to those of the metropolis itself. Mr. Mitchell also founded 
the Guild of Art and Handicraft, and he took official 
position at the College. A man of great refinement and 
wealth, he used his means nobly and generously in every 
good cause, employing the talents of his fellow-artists with 
excellent judgment, always ready and anxious to fulfil his 
duty as a practical art missionary acting with infinite sym- 
pathy, tact, and taste, yet never posing as the “art patron.” 
The recent article in this Magazine upon Mr. Spence in- 
cludes the church at Jesmond, built and decorated for 
the Mitchell family, and the gates, etc., all executed by 
the same artist, for Mr. Mitchell’s home. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that a few more such men would work 
a revolution in art taste in this country, more especially as 
Mr. Mitchell’s aim was the encouragement of industry along 
with art. For he realised that true art patronage involves a 
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LOUIS FAGAN. 


From THE Portrait BY JOHN S. SARGENT, RA. 


triple aim—help to the artist, help to the public, and lastly, 
as an after-consideration, help to the patron himself. 

By the death of Mr. Louis Facan, at 
Florence, on January 5th, a real loss was 
sustained by the art-world, and a heavy 
blow inflicted upon an unusually wide circle of friends, 
both in England and Italy. Mr. Fagan was for many 
years in the Print Room of the British Museum, where 
he rose in course of time to the second position. In that 
capacity he not only rendered invaluable services to the 
Museum, but was of special use to the many students and 
amateurs who consulted him, and to whom he was always 
ready to give any assistance in his power. As a judge of 


Mr. Louis 
Fagan. 


prints ot every description it may be doubted if he had 
any superior in the world, and the omission to place him, 
when his old chief retired, at the head of the Department 
was as inexplicable as it was unjust. Mr. Fagan himself 
felt this injustice keenly, but he was both too manly and 
too modest to allow it to interfere with his subsequent 
life. His career was so varied that it might almost be 
called romantic. He was the son of Mr. Fagan, at one 
time English representative at the Court of the Two 
Sicilies, and was born at Naples on February 5th, 1846. 
He had many interesting reminiscences to relate to his 
friends of the days when Kings “ Bomba” and “ Bomba- 
lina” ruled in Southern Italy. At)'the age of sixteen his 
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father’s friend, Lord Palmerston, took him into the Foreign 
Office, and a year or two later he served as Attaché, first 
with Sir James Hudson at Turin, and then in Paris. 
His father having been appointed Minister at Caracas, 
he joined him as secretary, and was employed in the 
delimitation of the Venezuelan boundary. This entailed 
a journey of eight months through a country that was 
practically a desert. He did his work well, and was fully 
launched on his diplomatic career when the sudden death 
of his father put an end to his prospects in that profession, 
and caused him to accept a position in the British Museum, 
which was offered to him by his old friend, Panizzi. 
Panizzi’s interest in him was always very great, and he 
lived with the great Italian on terms of almost filial 
affection. This may not have smoothed his path at the 
Museum, where Panizzi’s foreign birth was always 
resented ; but it brought Mr. Fagan into close association 
with many eminent persons, more especially with Mr. 
Gladstone and the circle at Holland House. It was 
delightful, in later days, to hear his stories of these eminent 
persons. When, Panizzi being dead, he became engrossed 
in his work in the Print Room, he was always the first 
person whom Italian artists sought out when they came 
to London, either for study or work, and the help which 
he thus rendered to many distinguished Italians has, since 
his death, been gratefully acknowledged in the press of 
that country. He was indefatigably industrious, as the 
list of his works appended to this notice will abundantly 
testify. His “ Life of Panizzi,” published in 1880, brought 
him into prominent notice, both in England and Italy ; 
and his “ Letters of Prosper Merimée to Panizzi,” which 
appeared almost simultaneously in English, French, and 
Italian, increased his reputation. From the artistic point 
of view his most important work was the “ Catalogue 
Raisonné” of the engraved works of W. Woollett, 
published in 1885. It was after he had been passed over 
for the chief position in his own Department that Mr. 
Fagan undertook a new line of work which made his name 
well known among art-lovers throughout the world. This 
was a series of lectures on the treasures of the British 
Museum. In delivering these lectures he made a journey 
round the world. In the United States he had a very 
warm reception, and gained a substantial pecuniary reward. 
In 1887 he retired, owing to failing health, from the British 
Museum. Then came a second lecturing tour in America, 
which was as successful as the first. He had married in 
1887 Miss Frances Purves, a lady in whom he found the 
most congenial and affectionate of associates. He had 
been in the habit for many years of paying an annual 
visit to Italy, and three years ago, finding that the English 
winter did not suit either his health or his wife’s, he built 
a beautiful villa at Florence, which was completed and 
furnished not long before his death. In London he was a 
familiar and popular figure both at the Arts Club and the 
Reform Club. Of the latter institution he wrote a history 
which is the standard work upon the subject. At the 
Reform Club he spent much of his time when in London, 
and here he was surrounded by congenial friends, who 
loved him for the simplicity and amiability of his character, 
and admired him for his vast stores of knowledge, which 
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were by no means limited to matters of art. His death, 
which was startlingly sudden, evoked nothing less than a 
public demonstration of mourning at Florence, where he 
was greatly esteemed, both in native and English society. 
Though he had done so much he seemed, to the very last, 
to have in him the promise of much work for the future, 
and his sudden end is deeply deplored by all who had 
knowledge of his brilliant talents and singularly sweet and 
unaffected nature. It should be added that he was himself 
an artist of high merit. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY LOUIS FAGAN. 


1. “Souvenir of Southern Italy,” 12 etchings. 1873. 

. “The Works of Correggio at Parma, reproduced in 
photography by S. Thompson from the engravings 
by P. Toschi,” with text by L. F. London, 1873. 

. “Catalogo dei disegni, sculture, quadri, e manoscritti 
di Michel Angelo Buonarroti esistenti in Inghil- 
terra.” [In Gotti’s “ Vita di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti.” 1875.] 

. “Handbook to the Department of Prints and Draw- 
ings in the British Museum.” London, 1876. 

. “Lettere ad Antonio Panizzi di nomini illustri e di 
amici Italiani, 1823-70 ; pubblicate da L. F.;” with 
a biographical notice of A. P. by L. F. Firenze, 
1880. 

. “Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi ;” with an etching and 
other illustrations by the author. 2 vols. London, 
1880. 

. “P. Merimée. Lettres 4 M. Panizzi, 1850-70, pub- 

liées par M. L. Fagan ;” with biographical notice 
of Panizzi by L. F. 2 vols. Paris, 1881. 

Same work, English edition. London, 1881. 

Same work, Italian edition. Bologna, 1881. 

. M. Minghetti’s “ The Masters of Raffaello,” translated 
by L. F. 1882. 

. “The Art of Michelangelo Buonarroti as illustrated by 
the varicus collections in the British Museum,” 
with illustrations. London, 1883. 

. “Collectors’ Marks.” London, 1883. 

. “Raffaello Sanzio, his sonnets in the British Museum, 
studied by L. F.” 1884. ; 

. “A Catalogue Raisonné of the Engraved Works of W. 
Woollett.” London, 1885. 

. “One Hundred Examples of Engravings by F. Barto- 
lozzi, with annotations by L. F.” London, 1885. 

. “The Reform Club, its Founders and Architects,” 
with illustrations by the author. London, 1887. 

. “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Engraved Works of 
W. Faithorne.” London, 1888. 

. “Introduction and Notes to the Catalogue of the Col- 
lection of Mezzotint Engravings relating to Ireland 
and Irish Artists lent by W. Frazer to the Irish 
Exhibition.” London, 1888. 

. “An Easy Walk through the British Museum,” with 
illustrations. London, 1891. 

. “History of Engraving in England, illustrated by 100 
Typical Examples reproduced from Rare and 
Unique Prints in the British Museum.” London, 
1893. T. W. R. 
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STUDIES OF DOGS BY MR. BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER. 


HE artists who delineate dogs at the present 
time have two very distinct aims in view. 
Those who come most prominently before 
the public are the portrayers of the fancy 
animals now so fashionable, which take prizes at our 
dog shows. ‘These creatures are not bred for beauty 
or utility of any kind. The sole object of the 
fancier in breeding them 
is to produce animals in 
which certain variations 
from the natural type 
are produced to the 
greatest extent possible. 
As was remarked by 
Darwin, the aim of the 
fancier always is to go 
into extremes. He has ~ 
not even a standard of 
beauty which he re- 
gards as final, and the 
greater the extent to 
which he can make the 
specimen he _ produces 
excel in fancy points 
the more nearly he ap- 
proaches his aim ; con- 
sequently hideous mon- 
strosities are exhibited, 
the only advantage ot 
which is to prove the 
extent to which living ° 
organisms are variable . 
under the influence of 
artificial selection. 
Hence we have the un- 
couth show bull-dogs incapable ot walking, and toy 
animals that cannot even masticate their own food. 
The true naturalist has a profound contempt for 
these enormities ; and artists who are included under 
that title represent on their canvas animals in all their 
natural beauty, undeformed by the follies of the 
fancier. Mr. Briton Riviere belongs to the naturalistic 
division. ‘The drawings which we produce are not 
those of prize animals, but of dogs which are useful, 
active, and undeformed. The breeds are strongly 
marked, and the sketches are remarkable alike for 
the accuracy of their anatomy and the vigour with 
which the salient points of both the form and 
the expression of each animal are represented. Our 
first sketches represent greyhounds. The one lying 
on the ground (Fig. 1) is remarkable for the truth- 
43 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 





FIG. XI.-HEAD OF FOX TERRIER. 


fulness and vigour with which the limbs are por- 
trayed. The feet characteristic of the breed are 
particularly well expressed, and the same is true 
of the sketch of the animal in an erect position 
(Fig. 2). The light-brindled dog (Fig. 3) sitting on 
its haunches in a perfectly natural position—one which 
would be selected by a true artist endeavouring to 
represent nature—is a 
vigorous example of 
canine drawing, as is 
the wolf-hound sketch 
(Fig. 4), which may 
be characterised as a 
most truthful animal 
portrait. 

The sketches of the 
modern collie give us 
an accurate reproduc- 
tion of this most soci- 
able and intelligent of 
all dogs, one which has 
become a great favourite 
with those who value 
dogs as companions 
rather than as show 
animals, ‘This breed is 
powerfully delineated in 
Figs. 5,6, and 7. The 
texture of the pelage 
and the intelligent ex- 
pression of the speci- 
mens are most vividly 
rendered. The Plate is a 
reproduction of a paint- 
ing which we present to 
our subscribers, and the series closes with a very 
characteristic rough drawing (Fig. 8), indicating the 
manner in which the artist makes his original sketches. 
The nervous outlines, showing the white of the coat 
on the forehead, neck and legs, are exceedingly in- 
structive, and it would be interesting to trace the 
working out of the picture, of which this sketch 
may be taken as the raw material, in a more finished 
state. 

The most popular companionable dog ot the pre- 
sent day is the fox terrier, but the style has been much 
modified, and possibly it might be said refined, to suit 
the demands of the judges and exhibitors. “The draw- 
ings 9 and 10 show what may be termed the old 
style of fox terrier, a somewhat rough, vigorous dog, 
strong and active, such as was known before the era 
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of shows. This dog is still valued by 
those who like a useful and good- 
tempered animal, fit to cope with fox, 
badger or cat, and able to hold its 
own even with an otter. ‘This breed 
is accurately represented in the two 
sketches 10 and 11, and the sterling 
qualities of the animal are well shown 
in many details. ‘The artist’s anatomy 
is so good that a zoologist can actually 
trace the position of the bones, though 
these are deeply hidden in the flesh 
under the skin. A modern exhibitor 
of fox terriers would possibly term 
these animals coarse things of no value. 
They would not win prizes, but those 
who wish for a dog as a useful country 
companion, as a household guard, and 
an intelligent and vigorous animal, will 
esteem the drawings as representing 
the breed. ‘The head of the fox terrier 
more closely approaches the modern 
show dog type, but is still far removed 


from it, and retains the characteristics — 


of the ancient race. 

The extreme precision 
with which these animals 
are delineated, not only in 
anatomical form and struc- 
ture, but in the living expres- 
sion, proves, if any proof be 
wanted, that had Mr. Briton 
Riviere devoted his energies 
to the study of living animals 
he would have been num- 
bered amongst the first of 
our zoological artists. In one 
or two instances he has pro- 
duced animals under condi- 
tions which are not accepted 
by zoologists, but these were 
merely errors arising from 
a want of familiarity with 
the creatures represented. 
In those cases in which he 
was well acquainted with 
the object of his pencil he has 
rarely, if ever, been excelled ; 
and we recall the painting of 
a dog lying in the lap of a 
lady, which was exhibited 
some few years ago at the 
Academy, as one of the most 
perfect-: canine pictures. in 





FIG. 1.—GREYHOUND. 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 





form and intelligent expres- FIG. I1.—GREYHOUND. 
sion that we have ever beheld. By BRITON RIVIERE, RA. 
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FIG. 111.--LIGHT-BRINDLED WOLF-HOUND. 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


FIG. 1V._IRISH WOLF-HOUND. 
By BRITON RIVIERE, RA 
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FIG. V._COLLIE, EXPECTANT. 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 











FIG. V.-MODERN COLLIE, RESTING (USUAL 
WHITE FRILL). 


By BRITON RIVIERE, RA 











FIG. VII.-COLLIE, LYING. 
By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 














FIG. Vill. COLLIE, 


By BRITON RIVIERE 
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FIG. IX.-FOX TERRIER (oLp STYLE). 
By BRITON RIVIERE, RA 
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THE DECLARATION. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY DE TROY. 








GREAT COLLECTIONS. 








THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S COLLECTION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS.— 


Il. 


By LOUIS DE FOURCAUD, 


PROFESSOR OF ASTHETICS AT THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, PARIS, 
AND MEMBER OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF FINE ARTS. 


lection of French pictures was not formed on any 

strict esthetic principles or methodical plan, but 

merely to gratify the royal connoisseur’s taste for 
pleasing subjects, to divert his mind and delight his 
eye. Frederick had no theories of art, no attachment 
to fixed principles that could govern his choice in 
purchasing pictures and give his collection a specific 
character ; nor was he an enthusiastic dilettante, con- 
stantly seeking rare or precious examples, and bent on 
forming a complete series representative either of the 
various tendencies of a single period or of the 
development of a school. Pesne, his Court painter, 
gave his taste its original bent; his philosophical 
notions of art were elementary, indefinite, and value- 


| has been said that Frederick the Great’s col- 
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less. His readiness to accept the academical ideas of 
d’Argens, the eclectic views of Knobelsdoff, and 
the wholly Italian taste of Algarotti—which finally 
directed his preference to the Italian masters—proves 
his politeness to his friends no less than his real 
indifference to theories of art. He was willing to 
allow for every tendency ; but the object he pursued 
for his own pleasure was neither hindered nor altered 
by anybody’s influence. All he asked was that his 
new rooms should be adorned with good pictures, at 
once cheerful and sentimental, pleasant to look upon, 
and suggestive not of ideas but of dreams. Hence 
the very wide range of instructions to his buyers in 
Paris, with the practical proviso as to the dimensions 
of the pictures he needed to fill particular places. 
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His collection may be said to fall into two classes : 
one the outcome of his advisers’ preferences, the other 
the expression of his personal fancy. The former 
includes certain more or less pompous presentments of 
religious, historical, and mythological subjects, and 
various works of a character intermediate between 
these and the lighter style ; the second consists of airy 
visions, remote ideals of Arcadian joys, tempting fancy 
and desire. Only one realistic painter won his favour, 
and of his works he owned but few: Jean Siméon 
Chardin. We will first consider the works least dear 
to the monarch of Sans Souci, and then devote our- 
selves to those he really loved. 

Of course, one of the first painters of whom 
d’Argens would write the praises was Nicolas Poussin. 
“ Poussin,” says the marquis in his “ Examen Critique 
des différentes Ecoles,” “is the painter for men of 
parts.” Certainly the painter of the “Shepherds of 
Arcadia” was a great artist, especially in his power of 
balancing human action in an expanse of landscape. 
His worship of the antique sometimes led him to treat 
the human figure from the sculptor’s point of view, 
and in his endeavour to concentrate his ideas his style 
is occasionally cold and lacking in lifelike reality. He 
was, besides, too strongly influenced by Italy. It 
would, indeed, have been possible to find for the 
German King a picture by Poussin of more definite 
individuality than the “Infant Moses Brought to 
Pharaoh.” ‘This work is more important in scale than 
in intrinsic value. It may be remarked that Poussin 
painted many pictures of incidents in the history of 
Moses ; there are no fewer than five in the Louvre. 

Next to Poussin, le Sueur was conspicuous. 
Mettra was so fortunate as to find at the sale of the 
Tallard collection a good example of the old man’s 
work, “Christ Healing the Blind.” Mariette, a 
capital connoisseur, wrote of this picture: “I think 
it very fine, and of his best period. The figure of 
Christ is, however, rather stunted. If it were all as 
good as the blind man, it would be a faultless piece.” 
It was engraved by Surugue. I do not know whether 
the King thought he knew enough from this example 
of le Sueur, a painter who, though sometimes romantic 
and sometimes graceful, had no breadth of touch, and 
was never a colourist. 

I cannot account for the admission to Potsdam of 
“Venus with the Graces” and “ Venus with Loves,” 
by Charles Alphonse du Fresnoy, unless by the eager 
determination of d’Argens to coerce Frederick under 
Academic traditions. However strong the King’s 
proclivity to amorous mythology, du Fresnoy’s paintings 
were too mediocre to deceive his taste; though the 
painter’s poem on “ Painting,” translated by de Piles, 
was indeed in the hands of every staunch Academician. 
It is a complete code of the opinions then in honour, 
and “ L’Examen Critique ” shows many unmistakable 
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traces of its influence. ‘This pedantic and ponderous 
‘iterary effort by Vouet’s old pupil may have given 
his pictures the interest of curiosity in the Prussian 
King’s eyes. 

As regards Le Brun and his school, d’Argens 
would certainly not allow them to be neglected ; they 
too accurately mirrored his opinions, to which it was 
the King’s pleasure to enjoin submission. ‘The oppor- 
tunities afforded by sales did not, indeed, allow of the 
acquisition of a masterpiece by Louis XIV’s painter 
for the Prussian collection. Le Brun was at his 
best in pompous compositions of religious, historical, 
or mythological scenes, mingled, to suit his decorative 
purpose, with allegorical figures, and painted under the 
general influence of the school of Bologna. A replica 
was purchased for Potsdam of “The Infant Christ 
Asleep” (also called the “Vierge au Silence”), of 
which the original has long hung in the Louvre, and 
was engraved by Poilly. This bears the authentic 
date 1655. I know not when or for whom the 
painter repeated the subject with some slight varia- 
tions. ‘The scheme of the composition shows that 
he aimed at some approach, to the Dutch school, by 
associating domestic feeling with an episode of sacred 
history. ‘The Divine Child is sleeping, surrounded by 
the Holy Family. Little Saint John is about to wake 
him with a gesture of infantile mischief, but he is 
anxiously checked and subdued. In another picture of 
the same character, and certainly of the same period, 
Le Brun has represented a subject of deeper signifi- 
cance. This is the “Infant Christ Blessing Food.” 
The young Child is blessing a frugal meal served on a 
humble table, a prophetic image of the consecration 
of the Eucharist. The idea of the “Sleeping Christ” 
is not less ingenious ; how much it would have gained 
if it had but been treated more naturally and with 
more feeling for real life, as a pupil of Rembrandt 
might have painted it! But Le Brun could not be 
simple. 

We now come to the pupils he taught : Bon de 
Boullongne, who signed himself “ Boulogne aisné ;” 
his brother, Louis de Boullongne, known as “ Boulogne 
le jeune ;” and Charles de la Fosse, Pesne’s uncle. 
Bon Boulogne is at his best in mythological inventions 


‘with conventional landscape backgrounds—“ Pan and 


Syrinx,” “Venus after the Bath;” and Louis de 
Boulogne paints the same  subjects-—“ Mars and 
Venus,” “The Rape of Proserpine,” “The Triumph 
of Galatea.” It is evident that Frederick is more and 
more attracted by such fabulous subjects, full of flying 
doves, of tritons blowing their conches, of satyrs 
piping on the flute, of nymphs caught in the embrace 
of river gods. In spite of traditional treatment, these 
works carry us beyond the round of daily life. We 
feel, through the cold conventionality of form and 
colouring, a strange yearning for the voluptuous. 
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The younger Boulogne, who lived to an advanced 
age, could not remain faithful to his visions of gods 
and goddesses ; the Prussian King had a picture by 
him in the modern ga/ant taste, “ A Message of Love” 
—a richly furnished room, in which a young lady, 
dressed in blue, is playing the bass viol, and a letter is 
brought in to her, It is not handled with any great 
freedom or refinement, but we must not be too hard 
on an Academic artist fallen a victim to dreams and 
desires. 

Charles de la Fosse, who worked under Crozat 
with Watteau, and may perhaps have watched him 
paint his delightful “Love’s Idyll,” never felt the 
faintest symptom of such a thrill. The curator of 
the present Kaiser’s collection has very judiciously 
removed his name from a “ Diana and Calypso,” in 
which the figures have something of the manner of 
Lancret, but are rather more accurate—and stiff. La 
Fosse, like his fellow pupils in Le Brun’s studio, was 
no more than a dexterous painter, heavy in style, 
though skilled ina rather mechanical trick of composing 


apotheoses for ceilings, domes, and tapestries. “They 
all lacked the crowning gift of sensibility. The critics 
who formerly gave La Fosse the credit of the drawing 
by Watteau of “ The Seasons” had, no doubt, never 
looked at his Academic works. ‘There is one in the 
Palace at Berlin, a good deal injured, in which we see 
a kneeling “ Magdalen,” in a formal rocky landscape. 
How can anyone blunder after comparing this with 
“ Love’s Idyll,” for instance? Watteau opened vistas 
of really new horizons. 

One of the feeblest artists of the eighteenth century 
was, beyond question, Pierre Jacques Cazes. Religion 
or mythology, all was alike to him, at any time. He 
worked faithfully, with a poverty-stricken imagination, 
a vacillating brush devoid of individuality, and heavy, 
monotonous colouring. How came it that the Prus- 
sian King acquired no fewer than six of his feeble 
compositions? ‘The mystery is cleared up when we 
learn that he was the teacher of the Marquis d’Argens. 
We do not hesitate to say that the audacious author 
of “L’Examen Critique” took an unfair advantage of 
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his position when, in gratitude to his master, he allowed 
himself to force on the King the purchase of “The 
Magdalen at the Feet of Christ,” “Christ Blessing 
Little Children,” “The Rape of Europa,” “ Ariadne 
at Naxos,” and “Venus at her Toilet.” It is not 
impossible that the Marquis’s benevolence was extended 
to Cazes’ pupils, to Charles Parrocel for instance, by 
whom there is at Charlottenburg a “ Tiger Hunt,” not 
unlike the panels ordered in 1736 to be executed by 
Boucher, Van Loo, Lancret, Pater, and Parrocel for 
the hunting gallery at Versailles; for this Parrocel 
painted “An Elephant Hunt.” 

I wish I could demonstrate to d’Argens’ credit 
that he spoke to the King in favour of Chardin, who 
was also a student under Cazes. But of this I know 
nothing. Still, there is no reason against it. The 
gentleman of Provence, in his exile by the Spree, could 
not have given a nobler contradiction to his habitual 
prejudices. One thing is certain : the sincerest and 
most robust of our painters of “manners” is repre- 
sented at Potsdam by four of his best works, including 
the “ Lady Sealing a Letter” and the “ Housekeeper ” 
(la Pourvoyeuse), of which the painting in the Louvre 
is an admirable replica, with some small additions. 

It will be well to consider here the steady evolu- 
tion by which, on one hand, mythological subjects 
gradually assumed the character of gallantry, and on 
the other, foreign influences, Flemish, or more often 
Venetian, led our painters to treat their flesh painting 
with greater suppleness and brilliancy. From this 
point of view artists like Santerre and Le Moyne—not 
to be found in the Prussian collections—are well 
worthy of study. “The crowning outcome was the art 
of Francois Boucher. There is in the new Palace of 
Potsdam a large picture by him, “ Venus, Mercury, 
and Love,” dated 1742. Mercury, reclining on clouds, 
holds out a book to Love, and bends towards Venus, 
who is looking at him; two doves sit on her arms. 
The painter’s signature is seen on the open book 
above a heart pierced by an arrow. Boucher painted 
many decorative pieces in this style. We should look 
in vain for depth or strength, but they are cheerful and 
pleasing in colour; blues and pinks, with emphatic 
touches of vermilion, enhance the sensual grace of the 
figures, and a seductive atmosphere, very characteristic 
of the period, seems to envelop their sensual forms. 
Fragonard, indeed, went further than Boucher in this 
intoxication of passion ; Boucher was no more than a 
libertine. ; 

In historical painting, the “Medea” by Charles 
Antoine Coypel, and the “ Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” by 
Carle Van Loo, are good evidence, among Frederick 
the Great’s pictures, of the transformation that had 
taken place since the daysof Le Brun. The prevailing 
taste under Louis XV came straight from the stage, 
and took form in romantic compositions. Look at 
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Van Loo’s enormous picture ; it is the final scene of 
a grand spectacular opera. Iphigenia droops over the 
pyre, draped in heavy blue robes, in the careful but 
coquettish attitude of an actress conscious of the 
public; Agamemnon raises his arms to heaven; 
Clytemnestra weeps ; the soldiers express horror ; and 
Calchas, knife in hand, gazes in amazement at the 
apparition of Diana. There is not more commotion 
in Fragonard’s “‘Callirhoé,” which is directly and con- 
fessedly a scene from a well-known opera. Coypel’s 
“Medea” is equally theatrical in its arrangement. 
The scenery is a circular building withcolumns. ‘The 
sorceress’s two children lie on the ground, killed by her 
own hand; in the foreground a girl is fainting in the 
arms of two attendants. Medea is soaring afar in her 
aérial chariot drawn by two dragons, Jason vainly 
rushing after her. We find the same treatment in 
every particular in Van Loo’s portrait picture of 
Mademoiselle Clairon and Lekain ; the original and 
the replica are both in the Sans Souci collection. Thus 
portraits came to be dramatised. Largilliére painted 
the tragic actress Duclos in her part of Ariadne ; this 
is in Paris, the property of the Comédie Frangaise. 
De Troy the elder painted Mademoiselle Cochois as 
Sophonisba, with accessory figures as a foil ; this is at 
Potsdam. In the same way Watteau treated his 
splendid portraits of the “ French tragedians,” now in 
the Berlin Museum. 

When the stage is out of court the portraits are 
treated allegorically. To restrict ourselves to the 
Prussian King’s collection, we may mention a portrait 
of a young lady, very freely treated by Largilliére, with 
the attributes of Love—a torch in one hand, a golden 
apple in the other; near her are some doves billing. 
Raoux painted in his melting white tones a young lady 
as a “ Vestal” feeding the sacred fire. Nattier shows 
us the Duchesse de Chateauroux as “ Dawn,” shedding 
dew on the earth and at the same time brandishing a 
flaming torch. ‘This is a replica of a portrait by the 
same artist which has disappeared, and of which 
another repetition is to be seen in the Marseilles 
Museum. It is worth while to compare these fanciful 
portraits with the large picture of Louis XIV on horse- 
back, in Roman armour, painted by Mignard in 1674, 
and repeated by him a few years later for the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and with those produced in Rigaud’s 
studio. It is easy to perceive that the tendencies of 
French art had changed pari passu with the manners 
of the people. 

Mythological genre still had its admirers ; but from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century the “ gallant ” 
style enjoyed increasing favour. Watteau, Lancret, 
and Pater invented the fétes and fairy love-scenes in 
which Frederick the Great took chief delight. It 
must not be forgotten that France produced, besides 
the painter of the “Embarkation for Cythera,” a 
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SEALING THE LETTER. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CHARDIN. 


number of delightful artists, whom he, indeed, far sur- 
passed, but whom he did not eclipse. ‘The monarch 
of Sans Souci did not contemn Jean Raoux’ “ Fortune 
Teller” and “Surprise ;” he appreciated the grace of 
Jean Francois de Troy’s “ Declaration ;” he could 
smile at the artless truthfulness of Ch. A. Coypel’s 
“ Girl at her Toilet ;” and made room in his palace 
for the “ Rinaldo and Armida” by Antoine Coypel 
the elder. If I were asked which of these pictures 
probably most frequently attracted his gaze, I would be 
ready to wager that it was de Troy’s “ Declaration.” 


But this assembly ot gentlemen and ladies,grouped on 
a terrace, with decorations in sculpture, is dated 1731. 
Antoine Watteau had already wrought his marvels, and 
had been dead ten years; and his worship at Char- 
lottenburg, Potsdam, and Sans Souci was held far above 
any other artistic cult. D’Argens, Knobelsdoff, and 
Algarotti might linger in side chapels, and discuss whom 
they would when they would; Frederick was ever 
faithful to the painter of the “ Embarkation ” and the 
“ Lesson in Love.” He was the god of the temple of 
the monarch’s dreams. 
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A HOUSE AT EGERTON, HUDDERSFIELD. 


EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 
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II—COUNTRY HOUSES. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


benefited the public in one direction more than 
‘ another it is surely in the production of country 
homes. It is in this class of design that our 


| architecture in this country can claim to have 


best architects are on secure 
ground, and can be relied upon 
to provide us both comfort and 
picturesqueness with a sufficiency 
of the same imposing qualities 
of architecture to meet further 
demands. One may have the 
entrée to all sorts of luxuri- 
ous and comfortable homes, but 
amongst houses of this sort the 
number of thoroughly artistic re- 
sults that meet one are not very 
large. The writer cannot cer- 
tainly claim an exhaustive ac- 
quaintance with such subjects, 
but at least it extends over 
twenty years, and beginning with 
“ Adcote” in Shropshire, the 
diploma works of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and: the same archi- 
tect’s “Cragside” for the late 
Lord Armstrong, it includes other 
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fine town and country houses by the same distin- 
guished architect, some of the delightful “ picture ” 
houses by Mr. Ernest George, the Duke of West- 
minster’s Eaton Hall, by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
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HALL SCREEN, JARDINE HALL, N.B. 


E. J. MAY, ARCHITECT. 
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It is no more possible to 
have a hard and fast rule as 
to architectural design than 
in other matters of taste and 
expression. Architecture is 
not the very impersonal affair 
some would have us believe; 
and an architect with indi- 
viduality can no more help 
showing it in his design than 
in his mode of life and action. 
Besides this, an artist changes 
his expression with the lapse 
of time, as we note in the 
work of Mr. Norman Shaw, 








EDGEWORTH MANOR (ENTRANCE FRONT). 


ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


the Duke of Portland’s new work at Welbeck, by 
Mr. Henry Wilson, the Duke of Devonshire’s Holker 
Hall, by Messrs. Paley and Austin, houses by Messrs. 
William Leiper, J. D. Sedding, Basil Champneys, and 
E. J. May, houses both large and small by Mr. Ernest 
Newton, some delightful examples by Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, many of the picturesque erections by 
Mr. John Douglas, houses by Mr. George Sherrin, 
some of the strong characteristic work by Mr. Edgar 
Wood, and last, but not least, the varied and delight- 
ful practice of Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 

These are enumerated to show the reader that I 
do not hold a brief for English domestic architecture 
out of mere hearsay or from published facts, but 
that from personal knowledge of these many examples 
the opinion is formed that in quality, variety, and 
charm it represents a higher architectural attainment 
than any other branch of modern practice in the 
country, and shows a higher measure of accomplish- 
ment in this than in any other country. 

It is not altogether a pleasant sign that even the 
architecture of country homes shows evidence of losing 
something of its picturesqueness and of following the 
prevailing fashion of a less English manner. It is to 
be feared that the mere following of a fashion is a 
defect that comes into architectural practice as well 
as into ladies’ dress, and even the dull banalities of 
the Later Renaissance will be served up one day by 
an architect who used to treat his clients to quaint 
eccentricities, and thoughts of his own imaginings. 
It is of course a mistake to suppose that the designing 
of a well-proportioned and interesting country house 
is a very easy matter. Good proportion and all the 
refined qualities of good architecture do not come at 
so slight a call, and if we hope to get something more 
in the way of individuality and character, those who 
note these things can say how hard it is. 
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who would perhaps now re- 
fuse to give his client one of 
those delightfully picturesque 
and un-regularly planned 
houses which charmed us so in his earlier practice. 
Here we touch on one of the points where a clear 
understanding between architect and client is so 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM, EDGEWORTH MANOR. 


ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


needful. If a client desires a picturesque rambling the client whose ideas run on propriety and stateliness. 
house, and cares nothing for dignity of effect, could Do people think of this when they go to an 
one expect him to be satisfied with a Georgian house architect? ‘There is unfortunately little doubt that 
even if his architect told him it was the present an architect is chosen very much as a grocer is or a 
fashion? On the other hand, we could not imagine banker. Many architects know well enough that 
the unexpected, quaint, and irregular house to suit most of their commissions come through any and 
every but the one desirable way, which 
is, because of the client’s own educated 
knowledge and appreciation of their work. 
When one realises the great importance 
of pleasant houses where we are to pass 
our lives, and, beyond that, to persons of 
an artistic or sensitive nature, the value 
of beautiful and harmonious surroundings, 
it seems strange that architects should be 
employed so greatly for nearly every reason 
but the right one, viz., to give artistic 
form to the practical work of building. 
Suppose, however, that we select our 
architect because he is an artist, we have 
still to remember that one is better able 
AO ee i to give us a stately house, another a 
sm | [sama | in| cag | il | | quaint one, another a refined one, and 
ide ey ma Fa another on the lines of strict precedent. 
ia It is obvious that there is room for much 
disappointment on the part of the client. 
Houses by the late F. P. Cockerell, 
William Burges, Eden Nesfield, and J. D. 
THE GUEST CHAMBER, FOX OAK. Sedding may present some variety, but are 
HALSEY RICARDO, Ancuirecr. clients always prepared to go to the 
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architect of scores of picturesque 
houses and find he now prefers a 
pretty straight-laced rendering of 
Georgian or even Classic work ? 
As to the degree of ornate- 
ness or elaboration of detail in a 
house, it is legitimate to argue 
for the limitation of this on the 
plea of weather resistance or sim- 
plicity until one arrives at almost 
the bluff aspect of a castle. Take 
as an instance the “ Red Court,” 
Haslemere. Here is a_ house 
“standing four square to the 
winds of Heaven” (exactly square 
to the points of the compass), on 
high ground, which exposes it to 
the most extreme onsets of wind 
and rain. On this account the 
designer may claim that a design 
like Red Court is eminently suit- 
able, and has enough quality of proportion and em- 
phasis to satisfy his art, whilst all the time some 
clients might have yearned for strings, cornices, and 
pediments! Red Court stands in a beautiful site, 
which has been admirably utilised: it is quite open 
to belief that many architects equally capable might 
have elected to do a little more in the way of trim- 
mings and ornament to a house of the size of Red 
Court in a soft-featured country like Surrey. There 
are obviously two ways of looking at such a thing— 
the Cavalier and the Roundhead, one might say ! 


IN ARCHITECTURE. 





COUNTRY HOUSE FOR THE EARL OF SEFTON. 


DOUGLAS AND FORDHAM, ARcHiITECTS 


Edgeworth Manor, near Cirencester, is also situated 
on high ground, with deep dips into lovely landscape 
all round. Here we see Mr. Ernest George at his 
best, and the interior is replete with all his old charm ; 
it is quite a picture house. 

No one has done more picturesque work in houses 
than Mr. E. J. May, but in his Jardine Hall he had 
already a country stone house of classic manner, and 
he has ably followed its spirit in much of the work, 
but in the balustered screen at the top of the entrance 
hall stairs we see he has introduced a foil to the 
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THE BILLIARD ROOM, FOX OAK. 


HALSEY RICARDO, ARcHITECT. 
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THE GARDEN FRONT, FOX OAK. 


HALSEY RICARDO, ARCHITECT. 


severity of the entrance by a very effective feature 
such as an architect with less range of sympathy 
would not have ventured upon. 

To be original may not be so difficult, but to use 
originality in a sound, architectural manner is not a 





frequent accomplishment. One of the few whocan do 
this is Mr. Halsey Ricardo, who gives us at Fox Oak 
two striking features in the bedroom and billiard- 
room, here illustrated. The billiard-room, with its 
raftered ceiling and its columned fireplace, is a sort of 
compromise between the rigid and the pictu- 
resque ; to say the least of it, the effect is very 














A House at- |  - --- 
DORE wy 
Edgar Wood 





pleasing for a country house. Fox Oak stands 
buried on the pine woods near Weybridge, 
and, as may be imagined, is an extremely 
picturesque group, the portion chiefly shown 
in my sketch being a more recent addition. 

It seems right that in northern districts, 
where one thinks more of defiance to weather, 
a somewhat sturdier type of work should pre- 
vail. This sort of house is apparent in the 
examples by Messrs. Douglas and Fordham 
and Mr. Edgar Wood. The Earl of Sefton’s 
house is situated in the north of Lancashire, 
and one reaches it across five tracts of moor- 
land. The design includes a square tower on 
the entrance side, but the front shown in the 
sketch presents a fine succession of picturesque 
breaks, which yet have a pleasant outline and 
well-balanced effect. We see at Dore Mr. 
Edgar Wood’s, which is a comparatively small 
house, and at Egerton an example of a low- 
spreading building with mullioned windows, 
which has quite an old-world air of unaffected 
simplicity and charm. The effect is helped by 
the skilful gardening accessories. 

The many issues involved in a successful 
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RED COURT, HASLEMERE. 


ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT 


country house are not, of course, to be summed up 
in mere questions of proportion, picturesqueness, or 
piquancy of detail. ‘These things are poor substitutes 
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GROUND PLAN OF RED COURT, HASLEMERE. 
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. for the conveniences and comforts of life. To begin 


with, as to entrances, we often find the most inartistic 
are the most comfortable, and vice versd. Who does 
not like to see an entrance which is inviting and com- 
modious? Yet this is often obtained only at the cost 
of uncomfortable cross draughts and want of privacy. 
Arrivals and departures should not involve discomfort 
to the inmates of the house, and it should be arranged.so 
that the hall, staircase, and entertaining rooms are not 
left exposed and draughty. Then, though the service 
from kitchen to dining-room should be easy and direct, 
it should be so arranged as to exclude noise and smoke 
from the kitchen, and yet not at the expense of dark 
and awkward corridors or spaces. Moreover, a stair- 
case should not be a draughty funnel to the whole 
house, and it is no good planning a hall as a sitting- 
room if it is not well screened from down or cross 
currents. A consideration in house planning also, 
which does not always appear in actual work, is the 
distinction between the housing of a small family who 
entertain but little and the scheme of a larger type 
where guests are frequently coming and going. One 
often notes how plans are spoilt by want of realising 
this difference of type. Of late years the hall has 
come into much favour as a sort of general parlour cr 
drawing-room, the drawing-room itself being reserved 
more as a ladies’ withdrawing-room ; but it is obvious 
that this, which can be carried out with great success in 
a big house, is not so easy within a very confined area. 
Yet many smaller houses are spoiled by an ill-considered 
arrangement of hall-parlours. The hall at Edgeworth 
Manor, ample enough for a good big dance, is one 
thing ; the hall in a house costing some two thousand 
pounds is obviously to be designed on different lines. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHARLES HOLROYD. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL 





PROFESSOR A. LEGROS. 


From tHE ErcHina sy C, HOLROYD 


R. HOLROYD was intended by nature to 
be an ambassador, by education a mining 
engineer,.and by fate the keeper of the 
National Gallery of British Art. He has 

etched about two hundred plates, and has become a 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers. Although his etchings vary considerably in 
quality and interest, it is clear from an examination 
of them that his progress has been steady as well as 
rapid ; and close observers of the work he is now 
turning out.may well wonder where he will stop. 

The dominant note throughout is solidity and 
strength, and though in some of his coppers there are 


SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


passages so deeply bitten as to become opaque, no one 
can examine a set of proofs without appreciating these 
cardinal virtues. Heavy biting, which is character- 
istic, never covers slipshod work : in the most obscure 
depths there is a serious representation of form, and in 
the majority every line is placed with the confidence 
of a sure hand. 

Mr. Holroyd chose his own master. When he 
gave up his engineering studies at the Yorkshire 
College, and “commenced artist,” he joined the 
Slade School because he admired what he had seen of 
Professor Legros’ work. ‘The course lasted four years, 
and its success amply justified the change of profession, 
as the student obtained medals and prizes for painting 
from life, etching, landscape painting, and composition, 
and, to crown all, a travelling studentship, which took 
him to Italy for a couple of years. Florence, Rome, 
Venice, Assisi can all be traced in the result. 

But the most valuable training of all was the work 
he did in helping Legros, whose assistant he was for 
four years after he had spent six months, painting, at 
Newlyn. He had a great opportunity, and took full 
advantage of it. It was at Newlyn, by the way, 
when the famous school was in its infancy, that Mr. 
Holroyd painted some of his Academy pictures; for 
instance, “ Painting the Sail.” “Pan Teaching Music 
to the Peasants,” and “ The Death of Torrigiano ” 
and “ Women in Church,” were also hung at Burling- 
ton House, and the latter, which was bought by Sir 
Ian Hamilton, afterwards afforded a subject for an 
etching. 

It is a commonplace tosay that Mr. Holroyd learnt 
much by teaching, but in glancing over the work of 
well-known teachers like him and Legros, Strang and 
Short, for instance, we cannot help seeing and feeling 
a marked firmness and certainty which comes not 
only from practice but also from conviction, constantly 
explained to others and tested under critical eyes. 

Of Mr. Holroyd’s painting, of his portraits, of his 
remarkable copy of Millais’ “Gladstone,” of his life- 
size “ Madonna del Sacco” (Andrea del Sarto), this is 
not the place to speak ; his etchings must be judged 
on their merits, as if he had never done anything else, 
and they pass through the ordeal with safety. 

One of his best portraits, that of Legros, is here 
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shown, and is seen at once to be a very fine etching. 
The technique is good, summa ars est celare artem. 
The lines are chosen with great skill, and though 
it is an exceptionally good subject, it is treated 
in a style which without being too accentuated may 
‘be said to follow the best traditions. The drawing 
and modelling are faultless, and nothing is borrowed 
from the accidental. The variation of the lines which 
gives the different planes and textures is the work of 
mature experience and great skill. Not all his por- 
traits are as good as this one, but two female heads, 
“Night” and “A Lady’s Portrait,” will probably 
be remembered by those who love etchings as being 
worthy of a place by its side. 

From his training Mr. Holroyd naturally became 
a draughtsman of the figure—he could scarcely avoid 
it ; and from constantly studying and demonstrating 
the variations, attitudes, and qualities of the human 
form in relation to the accepted conventions of beauty 
in art, he also attained the dexterity in composition 
which marks. much of his work. Look at “The 
Young Triton,” which was hung last year in the 
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THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


From THE Erowina BY CHARLES HOLROYD 
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Painter-Etchers’ Exhibition. It is strongly bitten, and 
perhaps wanting in the airy grace which might have 
been imparted to it in another medium; but the 
arrangement is both original and harmonious, and the 
good draughtsmanship of all the figures undeniable. 
It secured immediate recognition. The same qualities 
appear to even greater advantage in the “Coro,” 
which is one of a series published together under 
the title “Monte Oliveto.” Here we have again 
a deeply bitten plate and a scholarly design: the 
breadth of the effect is splendid, and the strength 
of the drawing of the half-seen figures in the deep 
shadow as conscientious as it is effective. The frontis- 
piece of the set, a slight sketch of a single monk 
with a heavy spade, is quite classical. It is impos- 
sible to describe the whole set in detail, but I have 
always thought that, though all are interesting, the 
“Coro” is the best, and the series a sufficient 
justification for the use of the travelling studentship. 

But the influence of the study of Italian art is 
seen in a great deal more of Mr. Holroyd’s work. 
Take, for instance, “ The Death of Torrigiano,” a 
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“ Pastoral,” or the “ Monte Subasio” set. The latter 
shows scenes in the monastery on the hill behind 
Assisi, one of the first places where St. Francis lived, 
and consists of half a dozen plates. Then there are 
“St. Francis Teaching the Monks” and “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,” which are thoroughly 


both are to a certain extent blended in a fine land- 
scape and foreground study, called “A Barn on 
Tadworth Common,” which was one of the attrac- 
tions where it first appeared. It may be said that 
the sky is weak—it is entirely a printer’s addition— 
but except for this the plate is beyond the reach of 





THE STORM. 


From THE ETCHING BY CHARLES HOLROYD. 


Italian in feeling, and “The Flight into Egypt” (here 
shown), which, after the early Italian conventional 
manner, shows a landscape which is not Eastern but 
Roman, being, in fact, a'view on the Janiculum. On 
the other hand, the difference in style and method 
between the two last named plates is startlingly 
abrupt. In the former, as in the majority of the 
etchings, the lines are deeply bitten and there are 
mysterious depths and strong contrasts, and the im- 
portance of the figures predominates; in the latter 
we have the open air, delicate drawing unassisted by 
masses, and the clearness and atmospheric tenderness 
of sunny distance. I know no other etching by Mr. 
Holroyd which possesses all the good points of this 
one, though it is by no means the best in the collec- 
tion. The heavier style is much more general : the 
broadsword is more often used than the rapier. But 


attack ; it must, however, be seen to be appreciated. 
It was done in the open air, and though the prac- 
tice of direct etching has been adversely criticised 
by a well-known etcher and teacher because it adds 
a difficulty to a difficult process, and is therefore 
foolishly risky, it gives sometimes a clearness and 
truth which it is never possible to secure in the 
studio. The translation of a pencil sketch or a 
number of studies into an etching, especially of a 
landscape, necessarily sacrifices something of that 
intimacy and inspiration which come from the first- 
hand aspect of nature. That Mr. Holroyd is capable 
of so-called creative work also is easily seen by a 
casual glance at some of the plates already named, 
or by comparing a very rough pastel sketch on 
brown paper with the successful etching of which it 
was the sole basis, “Midnight Service, Venice,” a 
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scene in the Church of the Redentore. The artist 
has a free hand in following this method, which may 
be called the subjective, as opposed to the objective 
or more direct one. The former is more suitable for 
some subjects, the latter for others, but both require 
a strong individual touch. 

Two good instances of the direct method which 
differ widely from each other in everything else are 
“The Bishop’s Tomb,” from the Santa Maria del 
Popolo, Rome, and “The Haystack.” The one, a 
rapid sketch on a rough piece of zinc which, hastily 
bought in a moment of inspiration, was never in- 
tended by the maker to be engraved, shows the 
exercise of the rare faculty of abstraction. The 
drawing of the recumbent figure is good, and the 
roughness of the metal assists instead of impeding 
the design. 

“The Haystack,” on the other hand, is an open- 
air sketch of a homely object, almost too simple in 
form, and it is interesting from its broad treatment, 
and from the fact that it has introduced into it a 
portrait of |Legros sketching and a reminiscence of 
that artist’s style: it is a jeu d’esprit. These two 
plates should be appreciated by etchers. 

The best instance to which I can point of the 
subjective method is “The Young Triton,” for which 
rough studies in pencil were made, but there are many 
others with which there is not space to deal. 

Mr. Holroyd’s largest plate is “The Storm,” 
which we are fortunately able to reproduce. It 
measures two feet by one and a half, and is ambitious 
in every sense. Our illustration shows it in the first 
state, before a grained tint was added. Its qualities 
are visible at a glance: a successful attempt is made 
to treat commonplace materials in an interesting way. 
The composition has a swing and a_ harmonious 
simplicity which are rare indeed, and though the figure 
may be thought to be a trifle strained and eccentric, 
the subordination of the various parts to the central 
idea is most effective. It is not a picture of trees, 
or of a man, or of sheep, but of a storm, and of a 
storm which could not be so well shown without 
the sheep, the man, and the trees. The addition of 
the sand grain in the second state gives a richer and 
at the same time a colder tone: it detracts a little 
from the merits of the plate as an etching and gives 
it more the appearance of a mezzotint. The reali- 
sation and modelling of the sheep are improved, but 
the value of the mass of trees is much weakened. 

This is a fine original etching in the state shown 
here, though the sheep are slightly deficient in clear- 
ness. They seem to have been roughly burnished, 
or badly printed. 

“Tcarus Flying” is one of six fine plates forming 
a series illustrating the myth of Dezdalus and _ his 
invention of wings for his son. 


BRITISH ETCHERS: CHARLES HOLROYD. 
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ICARUS FLYING. 


From TH: Etching BY CHARLES HOLROYD. 


According to my recollection of the story the 
wings were made of wax, but the artist has, with 
the licence associated with poetry, represented them 
as being made of feathers. The whole set was 
suggested by the body of a drowned seagull floating 
in a lagoon, and the idea of feathered wings was 
no doubt irresistible — they are so much more 
beautiful and flexible than the most cunning imita- 
tions in wax could possibly be. According to the 
legend Icarus flew too near the sun, which melted 
the wax of his wings, whereby he fell into the sea 
and was lost, giving his name to the place. His 
death forms the subject of the final plate, which is 
so deeply bitten that it looks heavy in texture. ‘The 
drawing, however, of the figures throughout is uni- 
formly good, and the conception forcible, manly, 
and original. 

The first plate, showing Dedalus seated, imagining 
his invention, with the fabled labyrinth below him, 
is a romantic and interesting composition, quite class- 
ical in design and dignity, and the combined series 
reaches a high standard of excellence. ‘The exampie 
shown is not the best, but is characteristic. 

Very different in fancy is the Venetian study 
which remains to be noticed. It brings us back from 
the realms of legendary romance to modern Italy, 
from literary suggestion to architectural achievement. 
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VENICE. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY CHARLES HOLROYD. 


It is a fair example of a number or Mr. Holroyd’s 
faithful presentments of Venetian buildings, which 
show firmness of handling and a fine feeling for 
the grandeur of these old churches, with which all 
lovers of art are so familiar. ‘’The Giudecca,” 
Venice, “The Ghetto,” Rome, and “The Cam- 
panile of San Pietro in Castello,” the ancient cathedral 
of Venice (two different views), belong to this class ; 
and “The Grand Canal,” though a study of boats 
rather than buildings, is also a characteristic Venetian 
subject. 

No criticism, however brief, of Mr. Holroyd’s 
etched work would be complete without at least a 
glance at three studies of trees which are so different 
from the rest that they emphatically draw atten- 
tion to the universality of the artist’s sympathies. 
“ Borghese Trees,” a drawing of the stems of a famous 
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group ot trees in the Borghese Gardens, and two 
landscapes done on Lord Tennyson’s estate in the 
Isle of Wight, are, in addition -to their intrinsic merits, 
remarkable as the productions of the etcher of “ Eve,” 
“The Prodigal Son,” “Prayer,” ‘Sacred Music,” 
and other fine figure studies too numerous to mention ; 
and amongst the figure studies themselves it may be 
seen that the versatility is almost equally apparent by 
comparing, for instance, “ High Mass,” a most elaborate 
and highly finished picture, with the “ Lavabo” or 
the “Refectory” of the Subasio series. It is un- 
necessary to say that Mr. Holroyd’s plates are not all 
equally successful—whose aref—but no one can 
study them without being convinced that this artist 
creates beautiful things, distinguishes wisely between 
originality and eccentricity, and is achieving a 
durable fame. 
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MADEMOISELLE ACHILLE FOULD. 


By THE PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


of ultra-modern impressionists, the bewildering 

and crazy decadents of painting; as I came 

away, despairing of my article and rueing my 
vocation as a critic, I remembered that I had 
an appointment to call on Mademoiselle Achille 
Fould, whose work I had known for some years. It 
was with Marie Bashkirtseff, on the occasion of one 
of her last visits to the Salon, that I had admired 
the first picture ever exhibited by Mademoiselle Fould 
—as far back as 1884. So I should meet a lady 
still young. 

I presently found myself in 
the rooms where Mademoiselle 
Fould lives when in Paris, when 
the door opened and two ladies 
came in, one elderly and the 
other a girlk To my great 
surprise the girl was Mademoi- 
selle Achille Fould. This 
young lady devoted herself to 
art at the early age of five, and 
was still in short petticoats 
when, in 1884, she actually ex- 
hibited a picture. Her master, 
Cabanel, hoped her work might 
be rejected, fearing that a too 
facile success might turn her 
head. 

Mademoiselle Fould belongs 
to a family of artists. Her 
grandfather was in the Ministry 
during the Empire, her father 
was a député, and her mother 
married for the second time 
Prince Stirberg, related to the 
royal family of Roumania ; but 
they were artists too, her mother 
being avery competent art critic 
who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Gustave Haller. Madame 
Consuelo Fould, Mademoiselle 
Fould’s sister, is also a painter, 
her work bearing a sisterly re- 
semblance to that of her senior. 
Mademoiselle Fould herself is 
well known as an art critic, 
and has for some years written 
reviews, duly appreciated, for 
LP Estafette. 


| HAD spent a whole afternoon among the works 


In such an artistic circle Mademoiselle Fould has 
developed freely, and, sheltered from the whirl of 
fashionable life, has.devuted herself wholly to her 
favourite art. A pupil of Cabanel, Comerre, and 
Antoine Vollon, she is an industrious worker, and 
though she modestly declares that “she has no 
history,” her exhibited works, which have earned her 
honours and medals, are so well known as to make 
the painter an interesting figure in artistic circles, 
On asking her and the Princess for some few items 
of biographical fact, the name of the Chateau de Bécon 





“THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 


By Mure. ACHILLE FOULD, 
WITH CONSENT OF MeS$Rrs. Braun, OF Panis, 
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M. DE RICHELIEU’S LOVE-KNOTS. 


By Mite. ACHILLE FOULD. 
WITH CONSENT OF Messrs. BRAUN, OF Paris. 


was mentioned. The shady walks, the wonderful 
gardens, the lovely park, all at the very gates of Paris, 
and by which I had so often passed, envying those 
who might enter there, are the home of Mademoiselle 
Fould. There she was brought up, and at once I 
understood all her zsthetic bent. Her painting and 
her personal view of art, rare in these days of real- 
ism, the fairyland feeling in her choice of subjects, 
and the finish of her technique, all were accounted 
for ; even her horror of the professional model giving 
the note of realism to an art which she insists shall 
be ideal—almost immaterial. Mademoiselle Fould 
“has no history”—so be it; I can only say that 
she was born at Asnicres, near Paris, that she is still 
‘young, pretty, industrious, and has a talent far above 
that of the mere clever amateur, and her pictures 
at least have a history of their own. 


% She exhibited for the first time in 1884: “A la 


Halle” (“In the Market Place”), scarcely more than 
a study of a woman with a basket on her back full 
of vegetables and flowers, twisting a couple of daisies 
in her fingers. In 1886 she contributed “La Re- 
mouleuse” (“The Knife Grinder”), which by its 
ease of gesture, attitude, and execution reminds us 
of the genre of Louis XV, of a Debucourt, slightly 
modified by realism. In 1888 Mademoiselle Fould 
exhibited a picture of a boy lingering to stare at some 
coloured posters instead of going to school; in 1889 
“Ta Marchande de Pommes Frites” (“The Fried- 
potato Seller”), another Paris street scene—a some- 
what realistic study of a pleasing and pretty model. 

All this time Mademoiselle Fould was still a 
student, but already a good painter, though she had 
not yet asserted her individuality, and to some extent 
obeyed the fashion which, following the lead of 
literature, was essentially realistic, accepting only the 























BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


By Mite. ACHILLE FOULD. 
WITH CONSENT OF MESSRS. BRAUN, OF PARIS. 





























MADEMOISELLE ACHILLE FOULD. 


thing seen, the human document, and so forth. But 
in 1890 she withdrew into the enchanted solitude 
of Bécon to paint a portrait of her stepfather 
Prince Stirberg. ‘The shady recesses of. the park, the 
gardens bright with flowers, held her apart from the 
naturalism of the day. Myth and legend became the 
dream of her aims in art. After the portrait of the 
Prince, two others occupied her, to the neglect of the 
subjects she had formerly worked on. In 1893 she 
exhibited one of Rosa Bonheur, which, in the opinion 
of all who were admitted to intimacy with that great 
artist at Barbizon, is the best portrait ever painted 
of her. Rosa Bonheur is seen in her studio, sur- 
rounded by her sketches and wonderfully truthful 
studies ; she is at work on one of her large pictures of 
lions. Fora moment she has paused to look at the 
painting; but everything around her—so faithfully 
represented by Mademoiselle Fould—inspires her to 
work ; she ‘will begin again at once and work in- 
defatigably, as she has worked all her life ; and that 
is why this presentmcnt of Rosa Bonheur, very calm, 
intelligent and businesslike, is the best that remains 
to us. In 1894 Mademoiselle Fould exhibited a 
portrait of Mademoiselle Alphée Dubois, the daughter 
of the medallist. The work, under the name of 
“TOrientale,” won her an “ honourable mention.” 
After these three portraits, which are studies of 
souls rather than realistic likenesses, Mademoiselle 
Fould devoted herself to illustrating legends and 
tales. She exhibited first “Peau d’Ane,” a figure of 
a girl in the dress “of the colour of the weather ”— 
a robe of gold tissue, starry with gems, being seen 
beneath the coarse asses’ fell, which enhances their 
glitter and splendour. In 1896 sacred history inspired 
her brush, with “The Magdalen.” The figure of 
Christ is seen in the background, and the repentant 
sinner is still wearing her gorgeous array, drops the 
cup she was about to offer to the Lord, while the 
rapture of eternal joy fills her widely opened eyes. 
In 1897 we saw “La Coupe Enchantée” (“The 
Magic Cup”), the picture of a girl whose clothes were 
certainly made by the same dressmaker as those of 
“Peau d’Ane;” and “Cinderella” (in a dress “so 
fine that the king was dazzled by it”) in the act 
of putting on her tiny slipper before going to the 
ball. The jury, too, were dazzled, and conferred a 
second-class medal on Mademoiselle Fould. In the 
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following year her subject was “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ”—two laughing gossips seated on the 
basket from which Falstaff thrusts out an imploring 
hand; and “Les Femmes et le Secret” (“ Women 
with a Secret”)—three young women in old-world 
costumes, talking as fast as their tongues can wag. 
In 1900 she sent to the Salon “La Reine boit” 
(“The Queen Drinks”) ; a Twelfth-Night queen is 
raising a glass of champagne to her lips while her 
transient Court of pretty girls applaud. The costume, 
of an uncertain date—Louis XIII, but lighter and 
more graceful; Louis XV, but more magnificent, 
and at any rate very pretty and very harmonious in 
colour—attracted a large crowd in front of this 
picture all the time the exhibition was open. To 
the great Exhibition of the same year Mademoiselle 
Fould sent the “Gold Mine,” an allegorical figure of 
a young woman in gold drapery, dropping gold coins 
through her fingers. A pick-axe lies at her feet, 
and in the background is the entrance to the mine, 
dimly lighted by a miner’s lamp. A faint smile is 
seen in her face, and her expression is sweet, almost 
tender ; but the allegory is nevertheless impressive. 
For this painting a bronze medal was awarded the 
painter. 

In a picture which has not been exhibited, but 
which I was fortunate to see in the studio, the artist 
has symbolised her ideas and aspirations in art. It 
is a figure in profile with wings, very light in tone, 
soaring on light clouds. The outline is singularly 
pure ; the waving golden hair is lost in the white- 
ness of the wings—a swan’s wings, it would seem 
—and the purity of line, the clear, delicate colouring, 
call up buried memories of heavenly dreams and 
arctic whiteness. Mademoiselle Fould has very per- 
tinently called this picture “Vers VIdéal” (“Up 
towards the Ideal”). In the last Salon Mademoiselle 
Fould exhibited “ Colin Maillard” (Blind Man’s Buff) 
and “Les Rubans de M. de Richelieu” (“M. de 
Richelieu’s Love-knots”)—an anecdote of this finest 
of fine gentlemen, whose ribbons are tied by a 
bevy of pretty girls, to give added smartness to his 
magnificent dress. This picture was one of the 
great “successes” of the year; its Parisian admirers 
all regret its departure for America, and I can say 
nothing that will better express my opinion of this 
young lady’s talent. 
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1. EXAMPLE SHOWING BILLETS UPON THE 
INSIDE OF THE SHIELD-SHAPE. 


VICTORIA AND ALSERT MusEUM, 








2. DISH WITH ARMS OF THE 
MORELLI FAMILY OF FLORENCE. 


ViCTORIA AND ALBERT Museum (I), 


AN INQUIRY INTO SOME ARMORIAL PIECES OF 
HISPANO-MORESQUE WARE. 


By A. VAN 


DE PUT, 


OF THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HE pottery of Malaga, Valencia, and Majorca, 
unlike its Italian relative, has a chronology 
which, so far as concerns the majority of 
pieces extant, affords nothing more precise 

than the centuries in which they were produced. 
And, perhaps, of few classes of art objects dating from 
medizval times is this true to the same extent. The 
absence of mark or date, and a dissimilarity in orna- 
mentation to other styles, has long rendered difficult 
the classification * of what is called Hispano-Moresque 
ware. 

In the following notes regard has been paid to 
armorial examples alone; indeed, it would seem 
that, short of the discovery of inventories or other 
documents, the only closer approximation to the 
date or circumstances of production of many speci- 
mens can proceed from a study of the heraldic 
insignia which are an important feature in the 
decoration of the style. 

A considerable field for research is thus opened ; 
one almost equalling that of the fascinating armorial 
majolica of Italy, though the latter probably offers 
a smaller proportion of heraldic material. The 
difficulties encountered in the identification of arms 

* That of Sir J. C. Robinson is generally accepted. 


upon the Spanish are greater, moreover, than in the 
case of the Italian wares, for the colour scheme of 
the former remained limited, whilst in Italy the 
blazonry is correct from the standpoints of tincture, 
metal, and furniture—occasionally so to the detriment 
of general effect where every primary colour is em- 
ployed. 

In the majority of Spanish pieces the shield and 
its furniture are in shades of copper lustre and 
cream colour, in others dark blue is substituted for 
either; purple or violet are also found, and these 
for gules (red). It will be seen, therefore, that the 
heraldic tinctures, gules, azure, vert, and sable, cannot 
always be counter-distinguished. Of the metals, 
argent is frequently denoted by the ground colour 
of the piece or the lightest colour in the shield ; 
for or the lighter copper lustre does duty—gold is 
rare. In general, more than two colours are seldom 
employed, no matter how complicated the coat. 

From the point of view of decoration, this re- 
striction often brings Spanish work to a level which 
the blazonry of the tinctures would have avoided, 
at least in the monochromatic dishes. Yet from 
this simplicity of colour and drawing, there results 
an archaic strength and a directness which is 
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intensified by the nature of the other ornament, and 
which should ensure the best examples* considera- 
tion among the finest decorative heraldry of the 
world. 

As we have noted, the colour scheme is re- 
sponsible for much difficulty in the reading of the 
arms. In many cases this becomes impossible, as in 
those coats consisting of lions and eagles, charges borne 
by many families, and upon which, as they are prac- 
tically untinctured, speculation seems fruitless.t A 
further pitfall which Spanish ware offers—this time 
with most other objects of art ornamented heraldi- 
cally—lies in the frequent occurrence of “artistic 
licences.” Such conscious and unconscious devia- 
tions from the straight path heraldic are here doubly 
confusing. The knowledge of the large part played 
in the manufacture of this pottery in the fourteenth 
century, in the reign of the Catholic kings, of Charles 
I (V), and of Philip II, by the Moors, even when 
working under Spanish masters, and after the purer 
Moresque element had disappeared, helps to explain 
strange lapses and omissions. A feature in many 
pieces of the ware{ are the billets drawn now and 
then against the inside of the shield-shape and pourfilar 
lines. ‘This method has been used for indicating alter- 


* In monochrome: At South Kensington Museum, 
No. 243-53 ; various pieces exhibited by G. Salting, Esq. ; 
and at the British Museum a dish (arms, a lion) ornamented 
with four blue rosettes. 

+ Unfortunately, many interesting pieces are of this 
category. 

} It occurs only, so far as I know, upon pieces bearing 
Spanish coats. 





3. VASE WITH ARMS OF SPAIN (1580-1640). 


VICTORIA AND ALeert Museum (3) 


nate panes of a bordure compony,* those intervening, 
when of the metal or tincture of the field, remaining 
undetached from it, but in some of the coats under 
consideration it can have resulted only from a 
decorative tendency, and one which, in my ex- 
perience of the ware, never attained to diapering. 
The Spanish disregard for supporters is well ex- 
emplified, and in addition to No. 3 below only one 
case to the contrary has been noted.t The entire 
absence of other heraldic insignia—helmets, crests, 
and mantlings—is likewise in accordance with Penin- 
sular usage. What became distinctively the Spanish 
shield-shape, square at top and side, based with the 
segment of a circle, is also very infrequent. 

It might have been expected that this selection 
of a ware produced upon the shores of a great 
maritime highway by races of chivalrous instinct and 
artistic originality would yield much heraldic mate- 
rial representative of the period in Spain, Majorca, 
and Sicily. One would be hardly justified in saying 
this is the case: certain marshallings of Castile, Leon, 
Aragon, and Sicily apart, very few Peninsular coats 
will be found. That Hispano-Moresque pottery went 
further is a commonplace in the history of majolica, 
and it may serve to account for the coats indicated 
as non-Spanish ; but to ceramic specialists must be 
left the solution of the fact presented by the armorial 
specimens decorated with vine and bryony leaves. In 
the majority of these the coats represented are Italian. 

If, finally, a perusal of the list { given below 
reveals a certain aridity of results—or, rather, of the 
kind of result looked for—the compiler would urge 
that it was preferable to submit an attenuated list, 
and generally to avoid conjecture in those cases 
where theories as to arms were totally unsupported 
by other indications of weight. 

1. Victoria and Albert Museum (1760—’55). 
Dish, ornamented with circles of vine leaves in copper 
lustre, and a shield of arms. Valencia, fifteenth 
century. The arms are: Purpure, two lions jambs 
in saltire, the claws uppermost, and in chief a chess- 
rook or. This is the coat of the Florentine § Morelli, 
a family which gave 8 gonfaloniers and 40 priors of 
justice to Florence ; the piece was probably made for 


*In many Majorcan arms such a Jdordure is found 
(bordadura componada y cantonada). 

+ A dish in the Cluny Museum (2767) has a shield 
supported by a man and a woman. The arms are probably 
Italian. 

t Through the kindness of Mr. G. Salting, the author 
is enabled to reproduce three pieces from his loan-collection 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

§ The catalogue of the Godman Collection (190) con- 
tains the reproduction of a fine vase with the vine-leaf 
ornament in lustre and blue, the augmented (1465) Medici 
coat, and Lorenzo the Magnificent’s badge. 
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Matteo Morelli (1395-1477), or one of his line, who, 
however, bore the field gules. The opinion of the late 
Rev. J. Woodward that “in early times in Spain 
purpure did not exist as a separate tincture ”* (based 
upon the lion of Leon’s varied tincturing) would seem 
to receive confirmation here and in Nos. 12 and 13. 

2 (1457—’70). Plate, ornamented with a shield 
of arms, surrounded by circles of a small diaper 
pattern in lustre. Valencia, fifteenth or sixteenth 
century. The arms are: 4 bend sinister azure, upon 
a field of the lustre. The rarity of this bearing 
justifies comment: the only instance of its use in 
Spanish heraldry known to the writer is the coat of 
a branch of the Carvajal family, which may be that 
represented here, and who bore the “barra” sable. 
The only two Italian instances of its occurrence 
known to me are: Azure, a bend sinister or, borne 
by Ottonlei, and Argent, a bend sinister sable, by 
Benigni of Rome. 

3 (104 and: 105—’69). Two pail-shaped vases, 
ornamented in lustre with foliage, animals, etc. The 
label gives the arms as “seemingly of Sicily and 
Portugal.” Spanish (Manises), seventeenth century. 
Whatever be the verdict of expert opinion as to the 
hand responsible for the ornament proper, the heraldic 
detail is surely Moorish. Except those mentioned 
above, the quarterings have hardly been understood, 
and are so summarily rendered as to be almost illegible. 
The shield is reversed so that the dexter side is to the 
sinister. The arms, which are the same on either 
vase, are those of the Hapsburg kings of Spain during 
the union with Portugal, from 1580 to 1640. An 
enumeration of the quarterings may be of interest for 
purposes of comparison :— 

Grand quarters: 1 (starting from the sinister 
chief), Castile and Leon quarterly (the fourth is 
omitted) ; 2, Aragon impaling Sicily ; 1 and 2 enté en 
pointe of Granada, and in pretence Portugal ; 3, per fess 
Burgundy modern and Brabant; 4, per fess Austria 
and Burgundy ancient; in pretence, 3 and 4, Flanders 
impaling Tyrol. The shield rests upon a Maltese 
cross, and is supported at its angles by four lions. 

4 (550—'64). Bowl, ornamented with flowers, 
etc., in copper lustre. In the centre is a shield : Bendy 
of six azure and or (for argent) impaling two pallets or 
(for gules), saltired by a fleur de lys fitchee (?) to the 
dexter, and azure, semée of fleurs de lys and a label 
of three points to the sinister. ‘This coat is an example 
of the craftsman’s more or less perfect understand- 
ing of what he had to do; with the colouring at 
command the shield could (except for the gules) have 
been consistently rendered, the lustre standing for or, 
and the plain background for argent; but these have 
been reversed. Though its number of pallets is 


* “ Heraldry of Spain and Portugal,” p. 2. 1888. 
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halved, the impaled portion will be seen to be one of 
the varieties of the coat of Aragon saltired, in this 
case by Prades (or, four pallets guies saltired by azure, 
semée of fleur de tys or, and a label of three points gules). 
The family which inherited and so quartered Prades 
was Folch, Count and Duke of Cardona and Count 
of Prades, bearing gules, 3 thistles in a bunch or, which 
are here rendered as a fleur-de-lys fitchée. The third 
Count of Cardona (died 1471) married Juana of 
Aragon, Countess of Prades; the fourth (died 1484), 
Juana (of Aragon), daughter of James II, Count of 
Urgel, widow of Jean de Grailly, Count of Foix* ; 
the fifth (died 1513) was created grandee and duke 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. It is the marriage of his 
daughter Aldonza de Cardonat with Miguel Ximenez 
de Urrea, second Count of Aranda, which is repre- 
sented here. The latter bore Bendy of six azure and 
argent, the dexter half of the shield under consideration. 
5 (243—’53). Salver or plateau decorated with 
diapering and a shield of arms in copper lustre. 
Malaga or Valencia, fifteenth century. In this fine 
piece the impalement of the coats is heraldically very 
irregular ; the arrangement is, in fact, Castile and Leon 
quarterly, adextré of Aragon (two pallets only indicated), 
and unintelligible as cadency. It might seem that the 
intention to denote the importance of Castile should be 
taken into account, such as, from the Castilian stand- 
point, occurred during the period of Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella’s union, when the former was merely 
heir-apparent of Aragon (1474-79). Ferdinand’s arms 
were, however, quartered by those of his wife (see also 
No. 15). A piece with this ornamentation was 
exhibited at Madrid in 1892. (See Las Joyas de la 
Exposicion, plate 80.) It bears the arms of Sicily. 

- 6 (1711—’55). Dish with raised ribs, ornamented 
in lustré upon cream. In the centre is a shield: 
Semé of mullets (of six points) and a lion rampant (the 
charges are in cream upon lustre). Assuming that the 
lighter colour indicates metal, this coat, an Italian one, 
would belong to the Arnolfi, who bore it or upon 
azure. The Lippi-Neri, also of Florence,{ bore it 
gules upon argent. 


* Uncle of Jean, Count of Longueville, captal of 
Buch, K.G. 

+ See Imhoff (J. G.) : “ Recherches . . des 
Grands d’Espagne.” Salazar y Castro (“ Hist. de la Casa de 
Lara,” p. 184), speaking of the second Duke of Najera, says : 
“Trataronle de casar sus padres con Dojia 
Aldonga de Urrea su prima hermana, Aija de D. Miguel 
Ximenez, de Urrea, II Conde de Aranda y de la Condessa Dotia 
Aldonga de Cardona, hermana entera de la Duquesa de Nagera.” 
The exact date of this alliance (c. 1500) we have been 
unable to discover. 

t There is in the Cluny Museum a monochromatic dish 
with the arms, Six mullets and three hedgehogs, for Ricci of 
Florence. 




















SOME ARMORIAL PIECES OF HISPANO-MORESQUE WARE. 


7 (314—1893). Sunk plateau ornamented in 
copper lustre. In the centre is a dragon. Valencia, 
sixteenth century. Though not properly heraldic, this 
piece is reminiscent of the connection between the 
place of its fabrique* and the kings of Aragon, who 
from Pedro IV (1336-87) bore as crest the “ Drach 
alat,” or head, neck, and wings of a dragon. The 
creature represented is identical with the British 
wyvern, ‘The “Real Armeria,” Madrid, contains the 
dragon-crest, in cuir boul, of Martin I (1395-1411). 
Such a crest figured in the Bardini Collection. 

8 (693, the property of Earl Spencer, K.G.). 
Deep dish with ornament, in blue and copper 
lustre, of inscriptions in Arabic character, and a shield 
of arms: A mount of one coupeau surmounted by a demi- 
fleur de lys or. ‘This is the Spanish Monte flordelisado, 
and was borne as canting arms by many families 
whose names are derived from the Catalan “ Puig” 
and its Latin equivalent “ Podium.”t Many of these 
are found in Majorca: Bellpuig (bears the mount and 
fleur-de-lys gu/es upon or), Montaner (azure upon or), 
Puig (or upon azure), Puigdorfila (or upon gules), Pujals 
(gules upon argent), and Pujol (argent upon azure). 
The Catalan Despujol (or upon gules) difference the 
coat with a bordure compony of the same metal and 
tinctures. These arms without the Jordure and the 
Puigdorfila variety are found among the Spanish coats 
in Conrad Grinenberg’s “ Wappenbuch,” with the 
inscription, “ Hrn genent hugades im land valentz.” 

g (the property of H. Wallis, Esq.). Dish, 
ornamented with blue bryony leaves upon a white 
ground. In the centre a shield: Argent, a fleur de lys 
bottonée azure (for gules), for the city of Florence. 
Though one could hardly expect to find the Florentine 
lily perfectly rendered—the tincture is incorrect, as 
usual, when gules is concerned—the bearing is distinct- 
ively of that variety, and there is therefore no reason to 
think that the arms are not those of Florence. The 
foliage ornamentation of this piece resembles that of 
other pieces decorated with Italian coats. 

Tile (the property of H. Wallis, Esq.), large, with 
a shield of arms within a wreath: Leon chapé-ployé of 
Castile ; or, Tierced in mantle, 1 and 2 Castile, 3 Leon ; 
for Enriquez, the descendants of Fadrique (twin 
brother of Enrique, Count of Trastamara, afterwards 
II of Castile), Constable of Castile’s second son Alonso, 


* Valencia was united to Aragon by Alfonso III, 
1285-91. . 

+ Chacon (“Vite Pontificum,” second edition, 1630) as- 
signs these arms to Auxias [ Despuig] de Podio, “ Valentinus,” 
Cardinal in 1473 of Sixtus IV’s second creation, Archbishop 
of Monreale, Sicily. I am indebted to Dom Roulin, 


O.S.B., for much information, kindly supplied, confirmative 
of the names in this paragraph and for the translation of the 
Catalan puig = hill or mount, Lat. podium, from which most 
of the above are derived. 
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Amirante of Castile (c. 1400). The fourth Amirante 
was created Duke of Medina de Rioseco by Charles V 
(1520). 

10 (807, the property of G. Salting, Esq.). Dish, 
with decoration of bryony leaves, etc., in blue and 
lustre, and an inscription in Gothic characters round 
the border. In the centre is a square divided quarterly, 
and containing the arms, in lustre: 1-4, a castle triple 
towered ; 2-3, an ox passant. ‘This coat was borne by 
the Castella (or Castella de Bou) family of Valencia, to 
which belonged Cardinal Juan Castella, Archbishop of 
Trani (1493-1503) and of Monreale (1503-5). Ac- 
cording to Lello’s “ Descrizione dal Real Tempio di 
Monreale” (1702), the castle indicates a supposed 
descent from an Infanta of Castile. 

11 (1380, the property of G. Salting, Esq.). Small 
dish, ornamented with circles of vine leaves in gold 
lustre. In the centre an Italian shield: Or, two maces 
in saltire, the heads in chief, azure. Their similarity to 
the maces upon the fourteenth and fifteenth century 
tombs of the Gondi of Florence, illustrated in 
Corbinelli’s history of the family, is striking, and, in 
spite of the reversal of metal and tincture, leaves little 
doubt as to the coat intended, which is an uncommon 
one. 

12 (809, the property of G. Salting, Esq.). 
Plateau, having a rim round the centre space, orna- 
ment of foliage in blue and lustre. In the centre is a 
shield @ bouche with the arms: Or, a lion rampant sable. 
Round the inside of the central rim, and between it 
and the shield, is a band azure charged with roots or 
vegetables argent. The whole achievement forms the 
arms of the Florentine Delle Agli. The charges upon 
the border band are figured upon the Agli ordure in 
Cantini’s “Saggi Istorico d’Antichita Toscane” (I, p. 
98) as flames, and Corbinelli (op. cit.) gives a French 
translation “ raves,” with a cut showing the ordure in 
the colours here depicted. The Italian term is 
“rape,” and includes turnips, radishes, and the like. 

13 (1365, G. Salting, Esq.). Dish, ornamented 
with bryony leaves, etc., in blue and gold colour. 
Heater-shaped shield : Or, a lion rampant azure, on its 
shoulder an escutcheon argent charged with a cross purpure. 
The latter tincture is of a darker shade than in No. 1, 
and, like it, stands for gules. ‘The escutcheon in pre- 
tence is an augmentation of the “ People of Florence,” 
and marks the nationality of the coat. "Though care- 
ful search has been made, its further identification 
remains a problem; we would refer the reader for 
examples to the Tornabuoni, Tosinghi, and Cortigiani 
arms. 

134 (1483, the property of G. Salting, Esq.). 
Dish, ornamented with circles of vine leaves in lustre 
and blue. In the centre a shield of arms: Sicily 
impaling Aragon. ‘This would seem to be the achieve- 
ment of Frederic III of Sicily (1355-77) and his first 
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ARAGON IMPALING CASTILE-LEON. 


VicToRIA AND ALBERT Museum (5), 
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5. DISH WITH ARMS OF THE ARNOLFI FAMILY. 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum /6) 


6. DISH WITH ARMS OF THE GONDI OF FLORENCE. 


THe PROPERTY OF G. SALTING, EsQ. 
VICTORIA AND ALSERT Museum (w). 


7. PLATEAU WITH ARMS OF THE DELLE AGLI OF 
FLORENCE. 


THe Property oF G. SALTING, ESQ. 
VicTORIA AND ALBERT Museum (12), 


‘8. DISH WITH ARMS OF A FLORENTINE HOUSE. 


THe PROPERTY OF G. SALTING, ESQ. 
VicTORIA AND ALBERT Museum (I3). 
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wife Constantia (died 1363), daughter of Pedro IV 
of Aragon, were not these dates too early for the 
ornamentation of the piece.* The issue of this match, 
Mary, carried Sicily back to the crown of the parent 
Aragonese stock by her marriage (1391) with Martin 
(died 1409), son of Martin I of Aragon (1395-1410) ; 
their successors, the kings of Aragon of the house of 
Castile, were likewise sovereigns of Sicily, and they are 
the arms of the united kingdoms at this epoch which 
are represented here, though in reversed order. 
Aragon impaling Sicily formed quarters 2-3 of the 
achievement of Ferdinand (the last king of the line) 
and Isabella of Castile. 

14. Wallace Collection (No. 20). Dish orna- 
mented with a shield of arms within a wreath in 
copper lustre ; on the border are small blue flowers. 

The arms are: 1-4, azure, three fleur de lys 
or ; 2-3, bendy azure and or ; on an escutcheon of pre- 
tence or, a lion rampant azure. ‘To those familiar with 
the cadency of the Royal house of France, it will be 
seen that the quarterings belong to the first two 
Dukes of Burgundy of the second race, but are with- 
out the bordure compony gules and argent, for Burgundy 
modern in 1-4, or the bordure gules, for Burgundy 
ancient in 2-3.t The difficulty of representing these 
with the azure and lustre upon the same colours is 
probably the reason for their omission. The lion of 
Flanders was added in pretence in 1404 by the 
second duke, Jean “sans Peur,” and this shield 
was borne until 1430 by his successor, Philippe 
“le Bon.” Here it may be permitted to recall that, 
besides the commerce which existed through Bruges 
between the Burgundian dominions and Spain, the 
second mentioned duke was twice in personal relation 
with the Peninsula. The latter occasion need only 
be mentioned here. In 1429 Jean de Roubaix, in 
whose train went Jan van Eyck, led the embassy{ for 
the hand of Isabella, daughter of John I of Portugal. 
In the delay caused by the despatch of the princess’s 
portrait to her ducal suitor, the Burgundians visited 
Galicia, Andalusia, Castile, and Granada. 

The arms upon this and another piece are very 
incorrectly described upon the labels: the Burgundian 
shield is labelled “the arms of Leon, Aragon-Sicily ” ! 
The other (Barruly, per pale counterchanged, over all 
a pale divided per fess, thereon in chief a castle, and 


* See the Medici vase in the Godman catalogue ; yet 
another piece (No. 33), ornamented ‘thus, has the coat Semé 
of fleurs de lys (unless the label of Anjou has been omitted) 
for France ancient, superseded by the three fleurs de lys in 
1376. 

+ See De Wree : “Les Sceaux des Comtes de Flandre.” 
Bruges, 1641. Plates 30 and 31, and pp. 56-61. 

t There is an MS. account of this embassy in the 
Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels. 
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in base a lion rampant) is “Castile-Leon impaling 
Aragon ” ! 

15. British Museum (purchased 1853). Plate, 
having small diaper ornament and raised ribs in 
blue and lustre; in the centre the coat in lustre: 
Per fess Castile and Leon impaling Aragon. Valen- 
cia, fifteenth century. Regarded in entirety,* these 
are the arms grantedt by Juan II of Castile to 
Alonso (born 1415), natural son of Juan II of Aragon 
(and brother to Ferdinand II). Created Duke of 
Villahermosa in 1476, he was succeeded in 1485 by 
his son Alonso, who died in 1513. The same coat is 
attributed to the fourth and fifth dukes, respectively 
the grandson and great-grandson of Juan Duke of 
Luna, a natural brother of the second holder of the 
title. It was therefore borne again during the last 
third of the sixteenth century. Among the principal 
possessions of the family were the county of Ribagorza, 
and the barony of Arenos in Valencia. The third 
duke was a San-Severino. On the other hand, 
the queens of Juan II (1406-54) and Enrique IV 
(1454-74) of Castile were of the house of Aragon ; 
this arrangement would therefore apply to them, as 
well as to their successor Isabella, who quartered 
Ferdinand of Aragon’s arms in the second and third 
grand quarters of their united achievement. 

16. British Museum (1970, from Bernal Collec- 
tion). Dish, ornamented with blue and yellow 
flowers and foliage ; in the centre a shield a bouche : 
Per fess or and azure, four chains conjoined in saltire by 
an annulet, all counterchanged. As in other cases, 
search has failed to discover this coat in the tincture 
depicted ; the Zati of Florence, who bore sable instead 
of azure, were twice gonfaloniers and seventeen times 
prior of justice. The coat is distinctive, and the 
family prominent. 

17. British Museum (purchased 1857). Small 
deep dish, diapering in golden lustre upon cream. 
In the centre, the arms: Argent, on a cross azure five 
crescents or (Piccolomini), impaling azure, a fess counter- 
embattled between three ears of wheat, 2 and 1, or 
(Spannocchi). These are the arms of the Sienese 
Spannocchi. The arms of Pope Pius II (1458-64) 
were added to his own by Ambrogio Spannocchi, his 
treasurer, and borne thus by his descendants. 


* Fortnum suggested that it was the impaled coat of 
Juan I of Castile and his wife Eleanor (married 1375, died 
1382), daughter of Pedro IV of Aragon (see “ Maiolica,” 
p. 111. 1896). But the diaper ground is surely of the 
fifteenth century. 

¢ Don F. Fernandez de Béthencourt, to Vol. III ot 
whose monumental work upon the grandees of Spain I 
am here indebted, is not precise as to the date. Alonso 
was knighted by Juan II; it was in any case c. 1440. 

+ See Gigli (G.) : Diario Sanese, II, 295. Lucca, 1723. 




















LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. 


FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY F. HOLLYER oF THE WATERCOLOUR BY SIR E. BURNE-JONES, 


ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY: AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE WORKS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


No. I.—MR. FREDERICK HOLLYER AND THE INTERPRETATION OF COLOUR. 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


as photography has become, and ready as 
people are to acknowledge its charm and 
its occasional utility, few realise to how 
great an extent, and in what manner, the present 
generation of picture lovers are indebted to some 
few men who, possessing consummate craftsman- 
ship, and a knowledge of the fine arts, have devoted 
themselves largely to the photographing of pictures. 
The production of a facsimile of anything pre- 
sented to the camera and lens is, in the minds. of 
most people, the entire function of photography ; 
for, confident of its perfectly mechanical nature, they 
believe that beyond the exercise of some manipulative 
skill in finishing the print, and such knowledge of 
technicalities as is equally attainable by any intelligent 
student, the reproduction of a perfect copy is an easy 
matter, because, as they suppose, it depends on the 
automatic completeness of the process. 


Fe ove: popular in one form or another 





Admitted that the technique of photography may 
be readily mastered with but little study and practice, 
and that the ingenuity of the mechanic, and the 
application of science, have reduced the process to a 
mechanical certainty, there still remains a distinctive 
character in the works of our foremost photographers, 
whereby their productions may at once be identified. 
This is by no means confined to the selection of 
subject, or the composition of the subject, when it is of 
such a nature as to admit of the photographer pre- 
arranging its various parts. Neither is it dependent 
on some mannerism or style in such matters as focus- 
sing or printing, nor yet on the choice of medium 
or colour. 

Thus, for instance, we find in the photographic 
work of such men as Frederick Hollyer, J. Craig 
Annan, Robert Demachy, and Alexander Keighley, 
to mention only a few, direct evidences of those 
influences which, as it were, have quickened and 
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nurtured their artistic sympathies ; not that they have 
copied or attempted to imitate the pictures of their own 
favourite painters, because, in order to avoid any side 
issue, I have purposely named four exponents of the 
pictorial side of photography whose work is frankly 
photographic, and into it there enters nothing which can 
be mistaken for a meretricious endeavour to dissemble, 
and ape the manners of other methods. 

There is no need here, or elsewhere, to consider 
the claim put forward by some for the recognition 
of photography as a means of artistic expression ; the 
time for which Rejlander pleaded, close on half a 
century ago, when photographs would be judged 
upon their merits and not by the means employed 
for producing them, may come—if, indeed, it has 
not already begun ; and let it be noted that those 
photographers whose own productions, if any, would 
seem to possess a genuine artistic quality, differentiating 
them from the generality, are the least heard amongst 
those who would advance the status of photography by 
argument, and, despite a still surviving prejudice, are 
content to let their work stand upon 
its merits. 


which they have been taught to attach to it. Any 
photograph of the picture, therefore, so long as it is 
not so inaccurate as to disturb recognition, will serve 
the purpose of a mere memorandum. 

It is some twelve years ago that I first saw any 
considerable number of Hollyer’s photographs together, 
the occasion being a “one man” show which he gave 
at the Dudley Gallery. I have carried to this day the 
recollection, of the vivid impression which several of 
Mr. Hollyer’s reproductions of notable pictures then 
produced upon me, amongst others “The Avenue,” 
by Hobbema, at the National Gallery ; and it became 
at once apparent that the photograph of a picture 
might possess a quality only to be appreciated when met 
with. Here was a black and white copy of a Dutch 
master’s rich and subtle colouring, in which the colour 
sense was so truly given that one almost forgot the fact 
that it was monochrome, and from that day to this I 
have always looked for that interpretation of colour into 
black and white in Hollyer’s work which distinguishes 
it from most commercial photographs of paintings. 





The heart work of a man must 
needs be tinged with the man’s own 
tastes, and reflect something of his 
environment. As an example, one 
may take the photographs of Mr. 
Frederick Hollyer as possessing an 
individuality the origin of which is 
not very difficult to trace. 

Although rewarded by a gener- 
ous amount of public favour, Mr. 
Hollyer’s photographic copies of 
great paintings are probably less 
appreciated than is their due, except 
by a few whose trained perceptions 
have enabled them to detect their 
worth. But most people will sup- 
pose that, beyond the exercise of 
reasonable technical skill, there is no 
possibility of much difference exist- 
ing between a photographic copy 
made by one and by another, and 
no especial excellence is expected 
or sought for. 

To so many a photograph, or 
a half-tone reproduction, of a paint- 
ing is little more than a note, a 
memorandum reminding them of 
certain qualities possessed by the 
original, but not expected to reflect 
them—a mere shorthand note of 
the whole gamut of attributes which 
the original picture, if it has been 
seen, is remembered to possess, or 
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By F. HOLLYER. 
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GOOD LUCK TO YOUR FISHING. 





FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY F. HOLLYER FROM THE PAINTING BY Mr. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Such work makes the reproduction itselt a source 
of zxsthetic pleasure instead of a mere reminder. It 
is for this that Hollyer’s photographs have become 
valued, first by the painters themselves whose own 
pictures have been reproduced, and next by the more 
cultivated public, who, by their own preference, un- 
consciously pay a tribute they could not perhaps rightly 
account for. Although Mr. Hollyer’s photography 


has found other channels along which to flow, it 
is by his “copying” that he will always be best 
remembered. 

That these “copies” are distinguished by an 
evidence of a keen sense of colour, and a skill in 
interpreting it, is the more surprising when it is 
remembered that Mr. Hollyer’s successes cover a 
period which embraces a time when, in the hands 
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of most people, photography was helpless to give 
us anything like a correct rendering of the relative 
luminosities or eye values of the various parts of 
the spectrum. Especially was the error observable 
when the sensitive photographic plate was called upon 
to record near objects possessing pronounced local 
colour, as in a painting. The reason for this is 
that the ordinary photographic plate was much 
more sensitive to blue and violet than to red, yellow, 
and green, these latter colours failing to record 
themselves, and hence appearing in the finished 
picture as black, or nearly so, by the time the blues 
and violets had been fully registered ; and to make 
a longer exposure with a view to permitting the 
less actinic colours to produce a result, the more 
active ones would have become “burnt out” with 
over-exposure. With the photographer accepting the 
production of his process unquestioningly, and not 
possessing the knowledge or trained perceptions to 
create a doubt in his mind as to its accuracy, this 
false rendering of colour values was not noticed ; but 
with the artist it earned for photography a bad name. 

It. is more than a quarter of a century since 
Professor Vogel’s discoveries, which have since led to 
orthochromatic photography, but it is only within the 
last few years that this has been practised, or indeed 
understood. 

That definite intention, accompanied by cultivated 
perception, may steer clear of faults committed by 
those who take as final what the process chances to 
yield them, is evident from the fact that whilst with 
orthochromatic methods becoming accessible Mr. 
Hollyer readily availed himself of their help, a care- 
ful study of the long series of picture reproductions 
which has formed his life’s work does not reveal 
at any particular time a marked improvement or 
departure due to improved appliances. 

For Mr. Hollyer would wrestle for ten whole days 
with an Albert Moore, for instance, until he com. 
pelled the then imperfect and uncorrected process to 
give him what he considered a fair rendering of the 
original : though he will tell you that, with the means 
then at his disposal, he doubts if he could have suc- 
ceeded with a picture by Mr. Byam Shaw. His 
colour sense enables him, even now that the improve- 
ments of orthochromatism are available, to rise superior 
even to the scientific accuracy thereby obtained, for 
there are occasions when truth to physical fact would 
be false in effect ; inasmuch as in pictures we have 
relief due to tone, and relief or contrast due to colour, 
one may have green and red adjacent, and of the same 
luminosity or degree of lightness ; and because the plate 
is unconscious of colour, but is only corrected for 
light and shade coincident with colour, it may be 
necessary to falsify one colour or the other in order 
to obtain the proper relief. 


Here, then, we have evidence of not merely the 
adroit photographer with a complete knowledge of his 
process, but one who by nature or acquired know- 
ledge has obtained such insight and appreciation as, in 
one direction, to be second only to the man who 
painted the original. 

To a great extent modern improvements have 
eliminated from photography room for the display of 
any greatly superior craftsmanship ; the technique may 
be readily mastered by almost anyone, and hence it is 
in the individual himself that we must seek for the 
source of outstanding qualities. But it may be 
contended that in the production of a photograph it is 
not possible for the individual to do more than exer- 
cise judgment in the selection of subject, and give 
evidence of his good taste by only preserving those 
results which by happy combination of circumstances 
approach approximately to his ideal. If the photo- 
grapher has had an art training or has come under 
the influence of artistic surroundings, his mere rejec- 
tion and retention of results will have much to do 
with raising the average merit of his work; but it 
goes further, else were success merely dependent on 
a law of averages. 

Probably no photographer’s work is more abso- 
lutely free from any contribution of direct hand work 
than that of the man whose photographs have been 
taken as an example. Indeed, it is not so much 
manipulative skill, or a power to direct and control 
the operations of light and chemical reagents, as a 
knowledge of what is required, and what is good when 
obtained, that has underlaid their production ; and it is 
therefore not surprising to learn, and but natural to 
attribute Mr. Hollyer’s success in colour interpretation, 
and an intelligent knowledge of the power of black 
and white, to the fact, that in addition to his father and 
elder brother being engravers, he was brought up 
amongst many of the old school of line engraving, 
having for a boy friend the son of Sheriton, one of the 
last of the line engravers. Hence all his early life he 
must have inhaled an atmosphere of the black and 
white arts which lend themselves to the translation of 
colour into monochrome. ‘Thus these early influences 
of the boy have set the keynote of the man’s life 
work ; had he not found it possible to impress his 
inherited knowledge upon his own work he must have 
ere long relinquished photography in disgust. 

Encouraged as he was by the approval of Burne- 
Jones, with whom he was in constant touch for thirty 
years, his own work has secured for him the association 
of Madox Brown, Solomon, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, 
and G,. F. Watts, for all of whom he has done a great 
amount of picture copying; and more latterly still 
for Mr. Sargent, whose colour schemes Mr. Hollyer 
admits to be very difficult to interpret. Thus the good 
influences have been continued and strengthened, all 
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WALTER CRANE. 


By F. HOLLYER. 


of which would have been unproductive unless it 
be acknowledged that photography is more plastic 
and amenable to personal control than is generally 
admitted. 

It follows that all the Hollyer reproductions are 
personal work, except that of late his son, Mr. Fred. 
T. Hollyer, has taken up much of his father’s work, 
with much the same ability and devotion. To him 
are due the magnificent series of copies of pictures at 
the Louvre, the Pitti Gallery, and he is now engaged 
on the works of Botticelli in Paris. 

But there is another phase of Hollyer’s photography 
which must claim attention, for which the constant 
handling and study of the works of great portrait 
painters has doubtless been greatly responsible. With 
such experience it is not surprising that, to use his 
own expression, “something sticks,” and hence in 
Mr. Hollyer’s original portraits one sees the influence 
of those painters with whose work he is so intimately 
acquainted. Years ago he gave up portraiture on 


account of the many demands upon his time for 
copying, and did not again take it up until 1882, 
and now at his studio in Pembroke Square reserves 
one day in each week only for “sitters.” 

That he has been fortunate in his models cannot 
be denied, and it is difficult to imagine who could 
attempt to portray the heads of such men as William 
Morris, Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, George Meredith, 
Walter Crane, to mention only a few, without re- 
ceiving something like inspiration. 

The portraits of the afore-mentioned, including one 
of the late J. Gleeson White, Mr. Hollyer considers 
among his best, and an_ interesting spectacle was 
recently afforded, when, on the same exhibition walls, 
and almost side by side, were seen his portraits of 
Walter Crane, William Morris, and others, alongside 
copies of Mr. Watts’ portraits of the same men. 

Comparison was needless, but contrasting the one 
set with the other it was impossible not to observe that 
the photographic portraits presented these men as one 
would expect to see them, were any one of them to 
then and there walk into the Gallery ; the painter’s 
portraits were as one thought of them, and would 
remember them, except when the painter has so far 
idealised his sitter as to make one feel that it was a 
picture of such a one as the painter felt him to be. 
After all, is it not a fact that the painter sees nothing in 
his sitter but his opinion of him? The camera and 
lens have no opinions and must be purely realistic, 
except in so far as the photographer can from time to 
time, and then only to a limited degree, impose his 
personality. 

After nearly forty years of persistent work, be- 
ginning with plenty of the uphill struggling which, 
if the temper be right, strengthens the character and 
fits it for greater things, it would not be surprising 
if Frederick Hollyer now forsook his calling to enjoy 
the ease and comfort which his strenuous life has earned 
for him; but no, he is an amateur still, and will 
experiment occasionally with outdoor photography, 
and some original prints, landscapes and river scenes, 
full of atmosphere and delicate tonality, have come 
from his hands. 

Nothing perhaps more clearly indicates his broad- 
mindedness and happy temperament than Mr. Hollyer’s 
complete accord—even if he is not always quite in 
sympathy with them—with the exponents of the 
newer artistic flights of photography, his riper judg- 
ment being as welcome as it is readily given to the 
councils of “The Photographic Salon,” and similar 
bodies. 


















































THE ELEPHANT AS FIRST SEEN AND RECORDED 


BY REMBRANDT. 


In THE PrRinT ROOM, BRITISH Museum, 


A NOTE ON REMBRANDT’S ANIMAL STUDIES. 


PASSAGE in the delightful diary of John 
Evelyn (1641-1706) is interesting for the 
light it throws on the series of drawings 
of wild animals made by Rembrandt. In 

the year 1641 Evelyn arrives in Rotterdam, and 
records :— 

“ Here I first saw an elephant, who was extremely 
well disciplined and obedient. It was a beast of 
monstrous size, yet as flexible and nimble in the joints, 
contrary to the vulgar tradition, as could be imagined 
from so prodigious a bulk and strange fabric ; but I 
most of all admired the dexterity and strength of its 
proboscis, on which it was able to support two or 
three men, and by which it took and reached whatever 
was offered to it ; its teeth were but short, being a 
female, and not old.” 

Now, it will be remembered that in 1641 Rem- 
brandt was constantly drawing wild beasts. We have 
amongst other drawings the famous “ Elephant” of 
the British Museum (Michel, vol. i, p. 276) and 
the elephant in the Munich Print-room of the same 
year, while study upon study show his interest in the 
habits of lions. Michel in his life of Rembrandt thinks 
that “there is little to corroborate Vosmaer in his 
assumption that Rembrandt utilised studies made from 
the lions in a travelling menagerie that passed through 
Amsterdam in 1641,” but adds that “Van Baerle 
certainly mentions the visit in a letter of November 
1641, and speaks of the intelligence displayed by one 
of the elephants.” ‘This was doubtless the elephant 


seen by Evelyn. Van Baerle describes a “ marvellous 
act” of its sagacity in his letter to Mademoiselle de 
Wickvort. “A silver ring for keys was thrown into 
the hands of.a woman in the crowd. The keeper 
then said, ‘Hanksen, if you find out the thief you 
will get four pieces of money.’ The elephant went 
round the crowd, and touched the thief’s head with 
his trunk, making her drop the keys.” The British 
Museum drawing distinctly suggests such a group of 
onlookers as Van Baerle describes. In his second 
volume Michel admits that “a travelling menagerie 
passing through Amsterdam probably gave Rembrandt 
opportunities of observing the structure and attitudes 
of animals.” Evelyn’s note surely makes this sup- 
position a certainty. He does not mention the lions, 
but it is probable that they too were newly imported, 
as Vosmaer makes 1641 the year when Rembrandt’s 
lions, instead of being conventional, become marvel- 
lously lifelike. Vosmaer identifies more than thirty 
examples made about this date. He declares they 
appear to be modelled, not drawn, and compares them 
to animals sculptured by Barye. 

We can well understand that the new and 
strange creatures from the Far East had as great an 
interest for the artist—who above all artists con- 
cerned himself with the life around him—as for the 
cultured English traveller. It is interesting, too, to 
see that Holland, from its early Oriental commerce, 
had anticipated England in the importation of foreign 
animals. Ina Mary Wuirte. 











RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM: A NEW BUST OF THE 
, EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. 


HERE have been, of recent date, very few 
acquisitions of the first importance in Dr. 
Murray’s department of Greek and Roman 


antiquities. One of these, however, stands 
so far above all the others that it claims special atten- 


down. In all the busts there is the dimple in the chin, 
and in those done in later life we have the same tightly 
closed mouth, due, as we are told, to the bad teeth of 
the Emperor, as to which he was hypersensitive. 
The face is beautifully modelled, but the hair is only 
just blocked in. ‘There can be very little question as 
to the bust being the work of a Greek artist of genius ; 





BUST OF THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS. GREEK WORK, BRITISH MUSEUM. 


tion. It is a bust of the Emperor Augustus, the work 
of a contemporary Greek sculptor. Curiously enough 
it is the only known bust which fully answers to 
Suetonius’ description of the personal appearance of 
Augustus. In early times, as at present, a sculptor 
would tone down the more pronounced blemishes of 
his sitter’s features. Augustus had a large nose with a 
prominent “ bridge ” high up, or, as Suetonius himself 
says : “ Nasum et a summo eminentiorem et ab imo deduc- 
tiorem.” ‘This very marked characteristic is fully seen 
in the accompanying reproduction. There are three 
other busts of Augustus in the British Museum, one 
when he was. quite a youth, the other in early man- 
hood, and the third in middle life. In all these the 
nose is prominent, but the bridge is considerably refined 


“a Roman artist would have arrived at as realistic a re- 


presentation, but by methods less refined. The new 
bust was found in Cyprus, but the exact spot is not 
known. It has been remarkably well preserved, except 
that the tip of the nose is gone (it has been carefully 
“ mended”), and that bits are lost from the ears. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
HE rule as to the expiration of ten years 
from the date of decease before the portrait 
of an eminent person can be hung in the 
collection has been waived by the trustees, in 
accordance with their powers, in two _ instances. 


In neither case can any objection be raised. 
The well-known water-colour drawing of Professor 
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Ruskin by Professor von Herkomer, R.A., painted 
in 1881, was generously offered as a gift by the 
artist ; and by its acceptance the collection is enriched 
by a record, both historically and technically 
interesting, of the great writer, and one of the 
most successful works of the artist. A portrait, by 
the same painter, of the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London, and a trustee of the Gallery, 
offered by the Creighton Memorial Committee, was 
also accepted ; but it is not yet hung on the walls, 
owing to lack of suitable space. 





MADAME VESTRIS. 


By A. E. CHALON, R.A 


The collection of artists’ portraits is increased 
by two works: a water-colour portrait of Charles 
Samuel Keene, by Walton Corbould—a nephew of 
the great humorous artist—presented by Mr. Thomas 
G. Bain; and a painting of Richard Wilson, 
R.A., by himself, presented by Mr. Hugh G. Lane. 
This portrait affords an interesting comparison with 
the copy of that by Mengs already in the Gallery. 

Among the most interesting of the recent purchases 
are a portrait in water colours, by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A., of Lucia Elizabeth Bartolozzi, daughter of 
the engraver, better known as Madame Vestris, 
and afterwards as Mrs. Charles James Matthews ; 
and a charming drawing in chalks, by Harlow, 
of the boy actor William Henry West Betty. The 
“infant Roscius,” it will be remembered, was born 
in 1791, and made his début at Belfast. At twelve 


years of age he appeared at Covent Garden as Selim 
in “ Barbarossa,” and took the town by storm. A 
detachment of Guards outside and a number of 
constables inside the theatre were necessary to pre- 
serve order among the enthusiastic crowds who 
flocked to see the youthful genius. An initial salary 
of £50 per night was increased to double that 
amount after the third performance. Betty is said 
to have cleared £17,000 in his first season. At 
sixteen he retired, but reappeared again twelve years 
later. Even then he had outlived his fame, and, 





CHARLES S. KEENE. 


By WALTON CORBOULD. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND ‘COCKERELL. 


disappointed with his reception, he soon again retired 
into private life, which he enjoyed until 1874. 

Other purchases are portraits of Richard Crom- 
well, attributed to William Dobson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count von Rumford, an old copy after 
a portrait by Kellerhoren ; George Canning, a 
reduced version of the full-length portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, painted partially by Sir Thomas 
himself, and completed by his assistant, Richard 
Evans ; Christopher Anstey, author of “The New 
Bath Guide,” by John Raphael Smith ; and Thomas 
Moore, the poet, by John Jackson, R.A. 

Three characteristic plaster busts by the late 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A., have also been acquired by 
purchase. They are of Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
P.R.A., Professor Huxley, and Field-Marshal Hugh 


Rose, Baron Strathnairn. 
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“THE MINIATURE.” 


By TALBOT HUGHES. 


already been fully discussed in this Magazine, 
when appreciation was expressed of his 
elegance and frequent vigour, of his love 
of decorative accessory prettily invented, and of 
his refinement in the presentation of subject. An 
avowed follower of Meissonier, he hitherto has had 
something of Mr. Sandys about the more highly worked 
among his pictures. Latterly, however, he has shown 


[os graceful art of Mr. Talbot Hughes has 


a greater looseness of handling and of touch, while his 
colour-sense has developed so that his works gain upon 
acquaintance. ‘ The Miniature ” tells its own story, 
as it should, not obtrusively, but in a genuinely pictorial 
way ; and its well-chosen blues and pinks, admirably 
broken (not very easy to reproduce), its refined feeling 
and simplicity of design, render it a very favourable 
example of the artist’s later manner. It is in curious 
contrast with his vigorous decorative painting. 











CHRONICLE OF ART.—MAY. 





HE matter of the tiara of Saitapharnes 
has come up at last, as it was bound 
to arise, for it was consistently believed 

in this country that the object was a “ fake,” with a portion 

only original. It was that portion, doubtless, which deceived 
such judges as M. de Villefosse, the keeper of Greek and 

Roman antiquities, M. Arroyer, member of the Institut 

de France, and M. Théodore Reinach. We may regret that 

the learned directors of the Louvre did not consult their 
colleagues in London and elsewhere, as in this instance they 
might have been saved humiliation ; but we must remember 
that such humiliation threatens every expert, however learned 
and however careful, such is the diabolical cleverness of the 
forger. Until such forging is made a criminal offence—no easy 
matter for the legislator—* artists” will exist who will apply 
their astounding talent to the production of works they can 
be sure of selling ; and there will exist also those antiquity 
factories of which the late M. Spitzer, and some survivors, 
can tell such strange tales. The only course for the buyer 
is to listen to none but reputable dealers, and to insist on 

a pedigree for every well-known object bought in certain 

classes of objects. We could fill pages with wonderful and 

amusing tales of antiquity “ planting ;” but when a great 
museum is victimised the humour evaporates. 

Tue founding of the “London Architec- 

tural Vigilance Society ” marks an era in the 

advance of national taste. This society, 
which is to be militant only if peaceful 
measures are hopeless, is established in order 
to give advice to all who need it on the esthetic side of 
public works, or of private undertakings likely to interfere 
with public sightliness. As it includes some of the chief 
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Society 
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Bad Taste. 
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artists and architects, a leading engineer and a leading con- 
tractor, as well as others whose views are likely to protect 
the public, each in his own special department, all presided 
over by the Lord Windsor, and as the services of the com- 
mittee are to be had for the asking by any responsible body 
of persons, the artistic interests of the community are likely 
to be cared for at last. 

Tue exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours can be com- 
mended as a very fair display of work by. 
artists of sound capacity. It contains some things which 
could have been excluded with advantage, but on the 
whole the selection has been well made, and the general 
effect is by: no means unsatisfactory. Mr. E. J. Gregory 
sends two notable examples of his minute and carefully 
elaborated work, a “Finished Study for ‘Aprés’” and 
a portrait of J. W. Todd, Esq.; Sir J. D. Linton a 
pair of costume subjects, “Doubt” and “The Ballad,” 
both soundly handled and rich in colour; and Mr. Byam 
Shaw an allegory, “Spring in England,” which has 
considerable originality. An imaginative composition, 
“When the World was Young,” by Mr. St. George 
Hare, is excellently treated; Mr. J. Hassall’s “The 
Morning of Agincourt” has individuality of method 
and strength of characterisation; and Mr. James Clark’s 
decorative drawings, “A Mood” and “Easter Dawn,” 
are as‘charming in colour as they are dainty in fancy. 
Among the landscapes the most remarkable are Mr. J. S. 
Hill’s broadly stated “On the Common,” Mr. Leslie 
Thomson’s “ Low Tide, Essex,” Mr. G. C. Haité’s “In 
the Shade,” Mr. Aumonier’s “On the Chelmer Canal ” 
and “The Way across the Common” (both painted with 
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delightful subtlety of colouring and tone effect), and the 
clever sketch, “Haymaking near Guildford,” by Mr. 
Claude Hayes. There are, too, important contributions 
by Mr. Yeend King, Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. A. Macbride, 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. F. S. Richardson, and Mr. 
T. L. Shoosmith. Mr. D. Y. Cameron is represented by an 
architectural study, “St. Laumer,” which has wonderful 
qualities of draughtsmanship and tone management. 

In many ways the spring show of the Royal Society 
of British Artists is markedly above the average. Not 
only are there more pictures in it which can be praised 
for their freshness of idea and cleverness of execution, but 
there is in the rank and file of the collection an evident 
improvement in quality. The old commonplace days 
of Suffolk Street seem to have departed, and there has 
grown up instead a spirit of artistic sincerity which 
promises to bring about in the near future results of real 
moment. Such canvases as Mr. F. F. Foottet’s romantic 
decorations, “Ere Twilight Crowns the Night” and 
“Hyde Park Corner,” poetic idealisations of nature, give 
the exhibition a very attractive character; and the 
general effect of thoughtful endeavour is greatly helped 
by the presence of sterling achievements like Mr. A. E. 
Proctor’s “The Brook,” Mr. J. D. Fergusson’s “A 
Square in Cadiz, Moonlight,” Mr. R. Vicat Cole’s 
“Burghfield Common, Berkshire,’ Mr. B. Haughton’s 
“Pastoral,” and Mr. W. J. Laidlay’s “In the Far 
North.” Mr. R. C. Bunny’s “St. Christopher” is the 
most striking of the figure pictures, and needs only more 
tempering of strength with refinement to claim a place 
among the better modern imaginative paintings. 

There are such possibilities in lithography as a 
medium for artistic expression that the collection of 
original drawings upon stone which M. A. Belleroche is 
showing in the gallery of Messrs. Manzi, Joyant & Co. 
can be welcomed as possessing a great educational value. 
Technically these drawings are specially able, and as works 
by an artist of marked ability they are most attractive. 

Mr. Alfred Hitchens has lately held his third exhibi- 
tion of pastels at Walker’s gallery in New Bond Street. 
He understands well what are the qualities which should 
be aimed at in pastel painting, and both in his landscapes 
and his figure subjects uses the medium with the shrewdest 
discretion. 

Mr. E. A. Rowe’s water-colour drawings of gardens 
made recently a pleasant show in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery. They deserve to be noted as dainty renderings 
of pretty subjects, not over-laboured, but yet finished 
with the care and the attention to detail which are 
needed for the proper interpretation of motives so 
delicate and elegant. 

The exhibition of the London Sketch Club at the 
Continental Gallery was on the whole more important 
than most of those which have been previously arranged 
by this association of clever artists. It included many 
admirable paintings and drawings by Mr. G. C. Haité, 
Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. A. E. Proctor, Mr. Terrick 
Williams, Mr. J. Hassall, Mr. Claude Hayes, Mr. W. Lee 


Hankey, and Mr. Dudley Hardy, as well as a series of 
delightful pen drawings, tinted with washes of colour, by 
that accomplished illustrator Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

One of the best gatherings of pictures by artists of the 
Norwich school which has been seen in London for some 
considerable time has just been brought together in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society. Nearly fifty canvases 
altogether are on view, and these show most persuasively 
the mastery of such painters as Crome, J. S. Cotman, James 
Stark, and George Vincent. Some superlative examples of 
R. P. Bonington and De Wint amplify the collection and 
increase its interest very appreciably. Only pictures of 
cabinet size are presented, but they have been selected with 
exceptional care. 

Another important exhibition—of pictures by Barbizon 
painters—is being held in Mr. McLean’s gallery for the 
benefit of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Some magnificent 
Daubignys, Corots, and Rousseaus, a fine landscape by Diaz, 
and a pastoral by C. Jacque, must be noted; and Meis- 
sonier’s “ Friedland, 1807,” is also to be counted among 
the greater attractions. 

Mr. F. F. Foottet has shown at the Bruton Gallery a 
series of decorative landscapes which gives an excellent idea 
of his quite unusual capacity. He is an imaginative painter 
who finds in nature suggestions for compositions full of 
originality and distinguished by rare nobility of sentiment ; 
and he carries out his conceptions with real consistency. 

M. Van Anrooy, a young Dutch artist who does credit 
to the school of which he is a member, exhibits at the 
Holland Fine Art Gallery. His work has before gained 
favourable notice in this country, but these paintings and 
drawings are much in advance of anything that he has 
previously exhibited. 

There is another collection of modern Dutch pictures 
at Messrs. Obach’s gallery. They are lent for exhibition 
by Sir John Day, and among them are to be found wholly 
admirable examples of Mauve, Mathew Maris, James Maris, 
Josef Israels, Bosboom, and other men who are acknowledged 
as indisputable masters. 

Mrs. A. C. Hope’s “ Friends and Fancies,” portraits in 
pastel and drawings in water colour, make a pleasant 
display at Messrs. Graves’s gallery. Her work is not 
ambitious, but it is very dainty in idea, and its freshness 
of fancy is not lost in any effort after over-elaboration. 
The exhibition has a distinctive character that makes it 
memorable. 

Messrs. Shepherd, who can always be depended upon to 
display pictures excellent in quality, have collected at their 
gallery in King Street, St. James’s, a number of pictures and 
drawings by early British masters and by modern artists of 
repute. Among the men represented in the show are 
Constable, Crome, Richard Wilson, J. S. Cotman, Gains- 
borough, Raeburn, Lely, Kneller, Henry Bright, and Sir 
William Beechey ; Mr. J. Weiss, Mr. J. Walter West, Mr. 
A. A. Friedenson, and E. M. Wimperis. There is, too, a 
considerable series of studies of animals by T. Sidney 
Cooper, minutely finished and carefully observed little 
paintings which he regarded as invaluable for reference. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








Pintoricchio: His Life, Work, and Time, By 
Corrado Ricci. Translated by Florence Simmonds, 
(Heinemann. £5 5s.) 


HE fact that fresco painting is never likely to be 
practised again, even in Italy, as in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, makes it the more import- 

ant that the few examples of it still re- 
maining should be reproduced before it 
is too late ; so that the value of such a ’ 
remarkable series of translations as that 
just issued by Mr. Heinemann cannot be 
over-estimated. Never before have the 
peculiar qualities of painting on plaster 
been rendered with such absolute fidelity 
as in these coloured plates after the 
work of Pintoricchio in the Apparta- 
menti Borgia of the Vatican and else- 
where. The rapid handling on the 
quickly drying surface, the dull lustre 
yet delicate beauty of the colouring, 
necessarily restricted to a few pigments, 
can all be appreciated in them. Taken 
together, the polychromatic and photo- 
gravure plates, with the numerous process 
blocks, form a fairly complete epitome of 
the master’s work, and would be a valu- 
able possession to the connoisseur, even 
without the new and exhaustive critical 
biography forming their setting—a very 
valuable contribution to art literature, 
although the translator occasionally ob- 
scures the author’s meaning by a too 
literal translation of the Italian idiom. 
Still, the English version of Signor 
Corrado Ricci’s MS is certainly the most 
important work published in the lan- 
guage. The learned Director of the 
Brera Gallery claims for Pintoricchio 
that he was the first painter of the 
Umbrian School to show any real ap- 
preciation of individual character. In 
building up from the scattered and frag- 
mentary materials at his disposal the 
personality of the master, he gives a 
wonderfully lifelike picture of the time 
at which he lived, with all its gaiety and 
splendour, its frivolity and corruption. 
Signor Ricci admits Pintoricchio’s claim 
to the title of a princely painter given 
to him by his admirers, but denies him 
the highest power in the rendering of the 
emotions. In this, perhaps, the writer 
does less than justice to the painter of the 
“ Annunciation” and San Bernardino 
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VIRGIN-AND CHILD 
(SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, SPELLO). 


From “ PINTORICCHIO.” By CorRADO Ricct, 


frescoes, which, with many other similar compositions, are 
full of religious feeling and reverence for all that is best in 
humanity. Pintoricchio was something more than a princely 
painter ; he had a real insight into character, as is proved 
by the portraits introduced into his groups, and those of 
the famous “Knight of St. John” in the Siena Cathedral. 
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Ruskin by Professor von Herkomer, R.A., painted 
in 1881, was generously offered as a gift by the 
artist ; and by its acceptance the collection is enriched 
by a _ record, both historically and technically 
interesting, of the great writer, and one of the 
most successful works of the artist. A portrait, by 
the same painter, of the late Dr. Mandell Creighton, 
Bishop of London, and a trustee of the Gallery, 
offered by the Creighton Memorial Committee, was 
also accepted ; but it is not yet hung on the walls, 
owing to lack of suitable space. 





MADAME. VESTRIS. 


By A. E. CHALON, R.A. 


The collection of artists’ portraits is increased 
by two works: a water-colour portrait of Charles 
Samuel Keene, by Walton Corbould—a nephew of 
the great humorous artist—presented by Mr. Thomas 
G. Bain; and a painting of Richard Wilson, 
R.A., by himself, presented by Mr. Hugh G. Lane. 
This portrait affords an interesting comparison with 
the copy of that by Mengs already in the Gallery. 

Among the most interesting of the recent purchases 
are a portrait in water colours, by A. E. Chalon, 
R.A., of Lucia Elizabeth Bartolozzi, daughter of 
the engraver, better known as Madame Vestris, 
and afterwards as Mrs. Charles James Matthews ; 
and a charming drawing in chalks, by Harlow, 
of the boy actor William Henry West Betty. The 
“infant Roscius,” it will be remembered, was born 
in 1791, and made his début at Belfast. At twelve 
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years of age he appeared at Covent Garden as Selim 
in “ Barbarossa,” and took the town by storm. A 
detachment of Guards outside and a number of 
constables inside the theatre were necessary to pre- 
serve order among the enthusiastic crowds who 
flocked to see the youthful genius. An initial salary 
of £50 per night was increased to double that 
amount after the third performance. Betty is said 
to have cleared £17,000 in his first season. At 
sixteen he retired, but reappeared again twelve years 
later. Even then he had outlived his fame, and, 





CHARLES S. KEENE. 


By WALTON CORBOULD. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY WALKER AND ‘COCKERELL. 


disappointed with his reception, he soon again retired 
into private life, which he enjoyed until 1874. 

Other purchases are portraits of Richard Crom- 
well, attributed to William Dobson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count von Rumford, an old copy after 
a portrait by Kellerhoren ; George Canning, a 
reduced version of the full-length portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, painted partially by Sir Thomas 
himself, and completed by his assistant, Richard 
Evans ; Christopher Anstey, author of “The New 
Bath Guide,” by John Raphael Smith ; and Thomas 
Moore, the poet, by John Jackson, R.A. 

Three characteristic plaster busts by the late 
E. Onslow Ford, R.A., have also been acquired by 
purchase. They are of Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., 
P.R.A., Professor Huxley, and Field-Marshal Hugh 


Rose, Baron Strathnairn. 
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“THE MINIATURE.” 


By TALBOT HUGHES. 


already been fully idiscussed in this Magazine, 
when appreciation was expressed of his 
elegance and frequent vigour, of his love 
of decorative accessory prettily invented, and of 
his refinement in the presentation of subject. An 
avowed follower of Meissonier, he hitherto has had 
something of Mr. Sandys about the more highly worked 
among his pictures. Latterly, however, he has shown 


[os graceful art of Mr. Talbot Hughes has 


a greater looseness of handling and of touch, while his 
colour-sense has developed so that his works gain upon 
acquaintance. ‘The Miniature” tells its own story, 
as it should, not obtrusively, but in a genuinely pictorial 
way ; and its well-chosen blues and pinks, admirably 
broken (not very easy to reproduce), its refined feeling 
and simplicity of design, render it a very favourable 
example of the artist’s later manner. It is in curious 
contrast with his vigorous decorative painting. 
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HE matter of the tiara of Saitapharnes 
has come up at last, as it was bound 
to arise, for it was consistently believed 

in this country that the object was a “ fake,” with a portion 

only original. It was that portion, doubtless, which deceived 
such judges as M. de Villefosse, the keeper of Greek and 

Roman antiquities, M. Arroyer, member of the Institut 

de France, and M. Théodore Reinach. We may regret that 

the learned directors of the Louvre did not consult their 
colleagues in London and elsewhere, as in this instance they 
might have been saved humiliation ; but we must remember 
that such humiliation threatens every expert, however learned 
and however careful, such is the diabolical cleverness of the 
forger. Until such forging is made a criminal offence—no easy 
matter for the legislator—“ artists ” will exist who will apply 
their astounding talent to the production of works they can 
be sure of selling ; and there will exist also those antiquity 
factories of which the late M. Spitzer, and some survivors, 
can tell such strange tales. The only course for the buyer 
is to listen to none but reputable dealers, and to insist on 

a pedigree for every well-known object bought in certain 

classes of objects. We could fill pages with wonderful and 

amusing tales of antiquity “ planting ;” but when a great 
museum is victimised the humour evaporates. 

Tue founding of the “London Architec- 
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Protective tyra] Vigilance Society ” marks an era in the 
Society dvance of national taste. This society 
Against . wig + 


Bad Taste. Which is to be militant only if peaceful 
measures are hopeless, is established in order 

to give advice to all who need it on the esthetic side of 
public works, or of private undertakings likely to interfere 
with public sightliness. As it includes some of the chief 
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artists and architects, a leading engineer and a leading con- 
tractor, as well as others whose views are likely to protect 
the public, each in his own special department, all presided 
over by the Lord Windsor, and as the services of the com- 
mittee are to be had for the asking by any responsible body 
of persons, the artistic interests of the community are likely 
to be cared for at last. 

Tue exhibition of the Royal Institute of 
Exhibitions. Painters in Water Colours can be com- 

mended as a very fair display of work by 
artists of sound capacity. It contains some things which 
could have been excluded with advantage, but on the 
whole the selection has been well made, and the general 
effect is by: no means unsatisfactory. Mr. E. J. Gregory 
sends two notable examples of his minute and carefully 
elaborated work, a “Finished Study for ‘Aprés’” and 
a portrait of J. W. Todd, Esq.; Sir J. D. Linton a 
pair of costume subjects, “Doubt” and “The Ballad,” 
both soundly handled and rich in colour; and Mr. Byam 
Shaw an allegory, “Spring in England,” which has 
considerable originality. An imaginative composition, 
“When the World was Young,” by Mr. St. George 
Hare, is excellently treated; Mr. J. Hassall’s “The 
Morning of Agincourt” has individuality of method 
and strength of characterisation; and Mr. James Clark’s 
decorative drawings, “A Mood” and “Easter Dawn,” 
are as‘charming in colour as they are dainty in fancy. 
Among the landscapes the most remarkable are Mr. J. S. 
Hill’s broadly stated “On the Common,” Mr. Leslie 
Thomson’s “ Low Tide, Essex,” Mr. G. C. Haité’s “In 
the Shade,” Mr. Aumonier’s “On the Chelmer Canal ” 
and “The Way across the Common” (both painted with 
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delightful subtlety of colouring and tone effect), and the 
clever sketch, “Haymaking near Guildford,” by Mr. 
Claude Hayes. There are, too, important contributions 
by Mr. Yeend King, Mr. Fulleylove, Mr. A. Macbride, 
Mr. Dudley Hardy, Mr. F. S. Richardson, and Mr. 
T. L.Shoosmith. Mr. D. Y. Cameron is represented by an 
architectural study, “St. Laumer,” which has wonderful 
qualities of draughtsmanship and tone management. 

In many ways the spring show of the Royal Society 
of British Artists is markedly above the average. Not 
only are there more pictures in it which can be praised 
for their freshness of idea and cleverness of execution, but 
there is in the rank and file of the collection an evident 
improvement in quality. The old commonplace days 
of Suffolk Street seem to have departed, and there has 
grown up instead a spirit of artistic sincerity which 
promises to bring about in the near future results of real 
moment. Such canvases as Mr. F. F. Foottet’s romantic 
decorations, “Ere Twilight Crowns the Night” and 
“Hyde Park Corner,” poetic idealisations of nature, give 
the exhibition a very attractive character; and the 
general effect of thoughtful endeavour is greatly helped 
by the presence of sterling achievements like Mr. A. E. 
Proctor’s “The Brook,” Mr. J. D. Fergusson’s “A 
Square in Cadiz, Moonlight,” Mr. R. Vicat Cole’s 
“Burghfield Common, Berkshire,’ Mr. B. Haughton’s 
“Pastoral,” and Mr. W. J. Laidlay’s “In the Far 
North.” Mr. R. C. Bunny’s “St. Christopher” is the 
most striking of the figure pictures, and needs only more 
tempering of strength with refinement to claim a place 
among the better modern imaginative paintings. 

There are such possibilities in lithography as a 
medium for artistic expression that the collection of 
original drawings upon stone which M. A. Belleroche is 
showing in the gallery of Messrs. Manzi, Joyant & Co. 
can be welcomed as possessing a great educational value. 
Technically these drawings are specially able, and as works 
by an artist of marked ability they are most attractive. 

Mr. Alfred Hitchens has lately held his third exhibi- 
tion of pastels at Walker’s gallery in New Bond Street. 
He understands well what are the qualities which should 
be aimed at in pastel painting, and both in his landscapes 
and his figure subjects uses the medium with the shrewdest 
discretion. 

Mr. E. A. Rowe’s water-colour drawings of gardens 
made recently a pleasant show in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery. They deserve to be noted as dainty renderings 
of pretty subjects, not over-laboured, but yet finished 
with the care and the attention to detail which are 
needed for the proper interpretation of motives so 
delicate and elegant. 

The exhibition of the London Sketch Club at. the 
Continental Gallery was on the whole more important 
than most of those which have been previously arranged 
by this association of clever artists. It included many 
admirable paintings and drawings by Mr. G. C. Haité, 
Mr. W. Fowler, Mr. A. E. Proctor, Mr. Terrick 
Williams, Mr. J. Hassall, Mr. Claude Hayes, Mr. W. Lee 
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Hankey, and Mr. Dudley Hardy, as well as a series of 
delightful pen drawings, tinted with washes of colour, by 
that accomplished illustrator Mr. Hugh Thomson. 

One of the best gatherings of pictures by artists of the 
Norwich school which has been seen in London for some 
considerable time has just been brought together in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society. Nearly fifty canvases 
altogether are on view, and these show most persuasively 
the mastery of such painters as Crome, J. S. Cotman, James 
Stark, and George Vincent. Some superlative examples of 
R. P. Bonington and De Wint amplify the collection and 
increase its interest very appreciably. Only pictures of 
cabinet size are presented, but they have been selected with 
exceptional care. 

Another important exhibition—of pictures by Barbizon 
painters—is being held in Mr. McLean’s gallery for the 
benefit of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. Some magnificent . 
Daubignys, Corots, and Rousseaus, a fine landscape by Diaz, 
and a pastoral by C. Jacque, must be noted; and Meis- 
sonier’s “ Friedland, 1807,” is also to be counted among 
the greater attractions. 

Mr. F. F. Foottet has shown at the Bruton Gallery a 
series of decorative landscapes which gives an excellent idea 
of his quite unusual capacity. He is an imaginative painter 
who finds in nature suggestions for compositions full of 
originality and distinguished by rare nobility of sentiment ; 
and he carries out his conceptions with real consistency. 

M. Van Anrooy, a young Dutch artist who does credit 
to the school of which he is a member, exhibits at the 
Holland Fine Art Gallery. His work has before gained 
favourable notice in this country, but these paintings and 
drawings are much in advance of anything that he has 
previously exhibited. 

There is another collection of modern Dutch pictures 
at Messrs. Obach’s gallery. They are lent for exhibition 
by Sir John Day, and among them are to be found wholly 
admirable examples of Mauve, MatheW Maris, James Maris, 
Josef Israels, Bosboom, and other men who are acknowledged 
as indisputable masters. 

Mrs. A. C. Hope’s “ Friends and Fancies,” portraits in 
pastel and drawings in water colour, make a pleasant 
display at Messrs. Graves’s gallery. Her work is not 
ambitious, but it is very dainty in idea, and its freshness 
of fancy is not lost in any effort after over-elaboration. 
The exhibition has a distinctive character that makes it 
memorable. 

Messrs. Shepherd, who can always be depended upon to 
display pictures excellent in quality, have collected at their 
gallery in King Street, St. James’s, a number of pictures and 
drawings by early British masters and by modern artists of 
repute. Among the men represented in the show are 
Constable, Crome, Richard Wilson, J. S. Cotman, Gains- 
borough, Raeburn, Lely, Kneller, Henry Bright, and Sir 
William Beechey ; Mr. J. Weiss, Mr. J. Walter West, Mr. 
A. A. Friedenson, and E. M. Wimperis. There is, too, a 
considerable series of studies of animals by T. Sidney 
Cooper, minutely finished and carefully observed little 
paintings which he regarded as invaluable for reference. 
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Pintoricchio: His Life, Work, and Time, By 
Corrado Ricci. Translated by Florence Simmonds, 
(Heinemann. £5 53s.) 


HE fact that fresco painting is never likely to be 
practised again, even in Italy, as in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, makes it the more import- 

ant that the few examples of it still re- 
maining should be reproduced before it 
is too late; so that the value of such a 
remarkable series of translations as that 
just issued by Mr. Heinemann cannot be 
over-estimated. Never before have the 
peculiar qualities of painting on plaster 
been rendered with such absolute fidelity 
as in these coloured plates after the 
work of Pintoricchio in the Apparta- 
menti Borgia of the Vatican and else- 
where. The rapid handling on the 
quickly drying surface, the dull lustre 
yet delicate beauty of the colouring, 
necessarily restricted to a few pigments, 
can all be appreciated in them. Taken 
together, the polychromatic and photo- 
gravure plates, with the numerous process 
blocks, form a fairly complete epitome of 
the master’s work, and would be a valu- 
able possession to the connoisseur, even 
without the new and exhaustive critical 
biography forming their setting—a very 
valuable contribution to art literature, 
although the translator occasionally ob- 
scures the author’s meaning by a too 
literal translation of the Italian idiom. 
Still, the English version of Signor 
Corrado Ricci’s MS is certainly the most 
important work published in the lan- 
guage. The learned Director of the 
Brera Gallery claims for Pintoricchio 
that he was the first painter of the 
Umbrian School to show any real ap- 
preciation of individual character. In 
building up from the scattered and frag- 
mentary materials at his disposal the 
personality of the master, he gives a 
wonderfully lifelike picture of the time 
at which he lived, with all its gaiety and 
splendour, its frivolity and corruption. 
Signor Ricci admits Pintoricchio’s claim 
to the title of a princely painter given 
to him by his admirers, but denies him 
the highest power in the rendering of the 
emotions. In this, perhaps, the writer 
does less than justice to the painter of the 
“ Annunciation” and San Bernardino 
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From “ PINTORICCHIO.” 


frescoes, which, with many other similar compositions, are 
full of religious feeling and reverence for all that is best in 
humanity. Pintoricchio was something more than a princely 
painter ; he had a real insight into character, as is proved 
by the portraits introduced into his groups, and those of 
the famous “ Knight of St. John” in the Siena Cathedral. 


VIRGIN-AND CHILD 
(SANTA MARIA MAGGIORE, SPELLO). 


By Corravo Ricci, 
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From his catalogue at the end of the volume, Signor 
Ricci omits all works but those he himself accepts as un- 
doubtedly genuine, thus excluding many hitherto ascribed 
to Pintoricchio, questioning, for instance, the authorship of 
the “ Madonna and Child” of Buda-Pest, and the “ God 
the Father” of Assisi, as well as the drawing of the head 
of a youth at Darmstadt, which he takes to be a forgery. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds: His Life and Art, By 
Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, F.S.4. (George Bell & 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

To find anything new to say of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
or of his work appears to be impossible, so that it cannot 
be to the discredit of Lord Ronald Gower that he has not 
brought any fresh illumination to bear upon the subject. 
To the known facts of the great painter’s life he adds but 
few details of any real interest, and he has attempted no 
original criticism. All this, which was perhaps inevitable, 
is more than atoned for by the clear and sympathetic recital 
of the great painter’s life and achievement. It is a book 
which appeals admirably to the general reader, by whom 
it will be cordially welcomed. The number of the illus- 
trations comprise not only reproductions of a number of 
pictures never before included in a biography, but also 
photographs of the drawings, letters, and relics of Sir Joshua 
in the possession of Lady Colomb and Sir R. Edgcumb. 


Watteau and His School. By Edgcumie Staley. 
(Bell & Sons. 53s.) 

We should have preferred it had this book dealt with 
the master alone, as the inclusion in so small a handbook of 
Lancret, Pater, Meusnier, Troost, Liotard, and many others, 
may make the subject a more easy one for the author to 
deal with, but it interferes with the completeness of the 
present system. So far the book is a disappointment. It 
is, however, written, and the considerable number of 
illustrations are valuable, but no good end is served by the 
aimless confusion of the works of Watteau’s followers with 
those by himself. It would be well if the list of works 
were revised. For example, four pictures by Watteau are 
catalogued as belonging to Lord Northbrook. The earl 
has had none in his possession for some time past. 


Ravi Varma, the Indian Artist. (The India 
Press, Allahabad. Rs. 5.) 

This interesting artistic biography of a native artist, 
produced in what we might call an entirely native manner, 
curiously reveals the effect of Western civilisation and 
education upon a painter of entirely Oriental proclivities. 
There are passages of really clever painting as well as 
elaborate composition in the works here reproduced. He 
keeps wisely to Indian portraiture and to Indian history 
(should we say mythology ?), and in the result his work is 
perhaps more interesting to us from its special character 
than from its independent merit as art. 


La Femme Anglaise, et ses Peintres. By 
Henri Bouchot. Copiously Illustrated. (Librairie de 
Art Ancien et Moderne. 1903. 45 francs.) 


This delicate compliment to the Englishwoman could 
hardly have been more charmingly expressed. 


The author 
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and publisher have devoted to her, from the time of 
Holbein to the present day, a long and elaborate study, 
regarding her from the point of view of the artist and of 
his presentations. M. Bouchot is extraordinarily learned in 
the matter of iconography, but we unfortunately cannot 
agree with him when he sets down Gwillym Stretes as 
an Englishman. A vast number of photogravure plates, 
line engraving, half-tone blocks, lithography, etching, and 
the like, fill this sumptuously illustrated volume. This is a 
book which makes as much claim upon the English people 
as upon Frenchmen, and will be desired by all real lovers 
of beauty and art and of the sex. 


A History and Description of English Porce- 
lain. By Wiliam Burton. Ilustrated with many 
Plates in Colours, etc. (Cassell. 30s. net.) 


Mr. Burton, who was formerly chemist to Wedg- 
wood’s, and now is director to Pilkington’s Tile and Pot- 
tery Company, is probably the best authority in England 
for the production of such a book as that before us. 
We may say at once that we know of no book in the 
language to equal it, a sketch so complete, yet so read- 
able, covering the whole ground of English porcelain ; 
masterly and bright in view, yet broad in treatment. 
We are taken through all the principal kilns as it were, 
and treated to the subject from the historical as well as the 
technical point of view, by one unsurpassed in a knowledge 
of the subject and practised as a lucid and interesting 
writer. The introduction of porcelain into Europe, the 
foreign sources of English design, are followed by chapters 
on Chelsea, Derby-Chelsea, Bow, Derby, Worcester, Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, and the rest, with the rise of the factories, 
and the later developments of English porcelain. The 
last, perhaps, is in some respects the most interesting, as it 
deals with the work of to-day ; but though we are not told 
much that is very new, the whole is codified in a useful 
way, and the facsimile of marks in colours and gold adds 
value for the collector. ‘The coloured plates by André and 
Sleigh are as good as those in “Chinese Porcelain,” and it 
is not the blockmaker’s fault if the subjects are not always 
so attractive. 


Chinese Porcelain. By W. G. Gulland. With Notes 
by T. F. Larkin. Vol. Ul. With 411 Illustrations. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Five years ago Mr. Gulland published his first volume. 
The second, modelled on a different plan—the chronological 
—has this advantage, that the general reader may obtain 
a far more intelligent understanding of the growth and 
development of this wonderful art-industry from 1500 to 
the present day than is possible through the alternative 
system of classification. Keeping to the old style of nomen- 
clature, the author advances by dynasties, adding to his 
previous examples, from the Trenchard bowls (1500 circa) 
to the extraordinarily skilful Chinese imitations of Sévres 
(1810) and the Kwang-Shiu of the present date. The 
book may not be without imperfections, but it is highly 
desirable notwithstanding. ‘The author excuses the badness 
of the photographs ; it is rather the inappropriate paper that 
does insufficient justice to the process blocks. 
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Ancient Coffers and Cupboards, By Fred Roe. 
(Methuen. £3 3s. net.) 


The study of the old coffers and cupboards preserved 
in the churches and museums of Great Britain and the 
Continent is one of peculiar fascination, throwing light, 
as it does, on the beliefs and superstitions, as well as the 
art, of the various communities for whom they were 
originally designed. Mr. Roe, in whom the reader will 
recognise the well-known figure painter, has spent more 
than seven years over researches the results of which he 
embodies in the beautiful volume now issued, enriched 
with more than a hundred excellent reproductions of 
treasures of incalculable value. Many of these illustrations 
are from his own drawings. In a scholarly introduction 
he traces the descent of the present Cabinetmakers’ Union 
from its medieval progenitor the Guild of Cofferers, 
dwelling on the stern measures taken by the managers of 
that worshipful company to check “ deceitful work, and to 
promote the stringent maintenance of conscientious labour,” 
making his readers regret the comparative laxity of modern 
times where the manipulation of ancient material is con- 
cerned. The exact meaning of such technical terms as 
bahut, huche, credence, tilting coffer, etc., is clearly explained, 
so that the student who has once mastered them need have 
no further difficulty in recognising to which group any 
particular example belongs. The chapter on “ Tilting 
Coffers” will be found especially interesting, with its 
recognition of a forgotten genius whose hand Mr. Roe 
recognises in specimens still in York Cathedral, Hartz 
Church, Isle of Sheppy, and Southwold Church, Suffolk ; 
and amongst the illustrations in the rest of the book the 
two coloured plates with the drawings of the coffer in 
Chevington Church, Suffolk, and of the jewel chest in 
Magdalene Church, Oxford, afford good opportunities of 
comparing thirteenth and fourteenth century work. 


A History of Siena. By Langton Douglas. With 
Illustrations. (Murray. 25s.) 


It is a pleasure to read so scholarly a work by one who is 
so complete a master of his subject as Professor Douglas. The 
history proper, which occupies the first of the two sections, 
prepares the reader for an intelligent understanding of the 
circumstances and conditions which brought forth the art of 
the Sienese school. Next, the architecture, the sculpture, and 
the painting of the school are dealt with. Mr. Langton 
Douglas’s championship of Duccio is very interesting, and 
with his contention that the “ Rucellai Madonna” in 
S. Maria Novella at Florence is by that master and not by 
Cimabue we entirely agree. Mr. Douglas is a born critic ; 
he has instinctive feeling for his subject backed by expert 
knowledge, historical and technical, ofan unusual character. 
And, moreover, he is an entertaining writer, who knows how 
to hold his readers and to use his erudition to the best pur- 
pose. The famous pavements (lately dealt with so fully by 
Mr. Hobart Cust) and the majolica occupy another excel- 
lent chapter, for to the latter subject Mr. Douglas has 
specially devoted himself. The book dces not deal with 
art alone; it is a work of historical interest and is a 
serious contribution to the subject. 


Lives and Legends of the Great Hermits and 
Fathers of the Church, with other Saints. 
By Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell & Sons. 1902. 14s.) 


Mrs. Bell has produced a companion volume to the 
work we reviewed some months ago. We find in it 
the same skill and excellence, and practically the same 
accuracy, we commended on that occasion. The period of 
early Christian art with which she deals is scarcely sur- 
passed in interest ; yet, ably as this is presented, it is perhaps 
as a book of reference that the volume will be of the 
greatest value. We do not think that the “St. Catherine 
of Alexandria,” of Memlinc, is any longer in the possession 
of Mr. Bodley, A.R.A., and we miss any mention of the 
supreme picture of her by Cima (in the Wallace Collec- 
tion), which so curiously resembles that of Pintoricchio. 
The book is so good (it would have been better still had 
an index been added of the artists and pictures mentioned) 
that we look forward to the promised completion of the 
whole subject in the final volume on English bishops 
and kings. 


Notes on Pictures. By Fohn Ruskin. Edited by 
E.T. Cook. 2 Vols. (George Allen. 7s. 6d. each.) 


For many years lovers of Ruskin have deplored the fact 
that no collected edition existed of the numerous criticisms 
published by him in pamphlet form. “ Academy Notes ” 
from 1855 onwards (and “ Notes” on other exhibitions as 
well), with the “ Prout” and “ Hunt,” form one volume, and 
the “Notes on Turner ”—the drawings in the National 
Gallery, as well as his own—constitute the other. The 
books are illustrated with photogravures of many of the 
chief pictures and drawings which are discussed. It is 
hardly necessary to deal with these brilliant and interesting 
pieces of writing, which are as delightful to the reader as 
they are interesting as art criticisms of a past day, and con- 
stitute a psychology of Ruskin and of the centre in which 
he moved. Mr. Cook’s notes are excellent, and the two 
volumes are among the most attractive in this convenient 
edition. 


The Nation’s Pictures. Reproduced in Colours. 
With Notes. (Cassell & Co. 12s.) 


This new series of forty-eight of the chief pictures in 
the public possession—in national and municipal galleries— 
includes the works not only of a great number of our 
favourite British painters, but of a selection of foreigners 
as well—De Blaas, Hublin, Willem Geets, Segantini. 
This catering for all tastes has its advantages, and the variety 
is wonderful. Still more remarkable is the high level 
maintained in these large reproductions in colour of the 
originals, often so faithful in colour, tone, and texture 
as to be positively startling. A few pictures may suffer, 
but the greater number are beyond anything ever dreamt 
of before this three-colour process opened out a new 
vista in the popular enjoyment of art. An interesting 
feature is the entrée which the reader has here, as it were, 
into provincial galleries which he may never have seen—the 
Mappin Art Gallery of Sheffield, the Walker Art Gallery 
of Liverpool, the Birmingham Gallery, and the like. 
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A LADY UNKNOWN. 


By GEORGE ENGLEHEART. ColLtecTiON oF LADY CuRRIE. 


George Engleheart, 1752-1829, Miniature Painter 
to George the Third: His Life and Works. By 
G. C. Williamson, Litt.D., and H. L. D. Engleheart, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons. 253.) 


The authors have rendered a singular and a delightful 
service in the preparation of this volume. They have set 
before us in admirable form the work and the biography 
of one of the most graceful and competent of our miniature 
painters, of whom little has been known hitherto. Engle- 
heart, a pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, some of whose works 
he reproduced in small—precious records exquisitely ren- 
dered—was an artist who, though not great, stands very 
high in the rank of his fellow miniaturists, and was besides 
so prodigiously fashionable in his day, that his precious 
“ Fee Book,” rendering account of his works, records not 
fewer than 4,000 works, all undertaken and begun, if not 
all finished : that is to say, nearly two a week during the 
forty years in which he was at work. Of these, it must 
be explained, a few show merely an eye, according to 
the vogue of the day, when not lovers only, but friends, 
would exchange miniatures of nothing but the eye—as may 
be seen in secondhand jewellers’ shops to this day. But a 
fraction of these works are now known and _ identified. 
The collections of Sir J. Gardner D. Engleheart and Lady 
Currie have contributed the originals of a considerable 
number of the excellent and charming illustrations which 
enrich this pleasing volume. The biographical matter is 
new and well told; the artist’s work and career are 
traced year by year ; the revelations of the “ Fee Book” are 
dwelt on; the technique of the master (for such he’ un- 
doubtedly was) is explained; and his place is carefully 





MILICENT ENGLEHEART. 


By GEORGE ENGLEHEART, CottscTiON oF SiR J. GARDNER ENGLEHEART, K.C.B. 


adjudged. Dr. Williamson places him between Smart and 
Plimer, and judging between him and his rival, Cosway— 
the two men divided the fashionable world between them 
—he gives the palm for sincerity to Engleheart. The 
inclusion of J. C. D. Engleheart and the other members of 
the family, and the master’s other pupils, is more than 
justified ; besides, a glance establishes the superiority of 
George, and places him.on his pinnacle. The authors 
are to be commended warmly for their valuable work. 





A LADY UNKNOWN. 
By GEORGE ENGLEHEART. Cottection oF Lavy Currie. 
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Lombard Studies. By the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net.) 

Brightly written and copiously illustrated, these studies 
are the work of one who is thoroughly in touch with the 
scenes described, for the Countess herself is a native of 
Lombardy. Her opening essay on Benacus, the Poets’ 
Lake, that lies “ high in fair Italy, under those Alps which 
gird the Teutoa’s land beyond Tyrol,” displays thorough 
realisation of the fact that the recent history of Italy is as 
full of romance as the past. 


Colour Problems: A Practical Manual for the Lay 
Student of Colour. By Emily Noyes Vanderpoel. 
(Longmans. 21s. net.) 


Ingeniously put together and admirably presented in the 
essential feature of colour-printing, this work should appeal 
not less to the technician than to the amateur, whose interest 
will be promptly enlisted by the fascinating diagrams in 
which the author analyses the relative values of successful 
colour schemes. The colourist is born, not made, but a 
careful study of this attractive book cannot fail to com- 
pensate the reader endowed with an appreciation rather 
than an intuitive gift for colour. Sensitiveness to the in- 
fluences of certain colour surroundings, as affecting different 
temperaments, is gaining wide recognition, and should be 
productive of valuable results in the field of hygiene as 
well as inart. The subject is a wide one, and this delightful 
work should lead to an increase of independent observa- 
tion, and to a quickening of popular interest. 


Twelve Portraits. By William Nicholson. Second 
Series. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Nicholson’s second series of “ Twelve Portraits ” 
is as good artistically as the first set, and a good deal better 
than some of his intermediate work. The likenesses, 
perhaps, are not equally striking, but the character is won- 
derfully rendered, and with a knowledge of effect in the 
firm broad brush-work and the cunning spot of colour that 
betray the artist’s mastery in the method he has adopted. 
Sovereign, ecclesiastic, author, soldier, statesman, actress—. 
Mr. Nicholson renders them all with ability and sympathy, 
and the portfolio of his chromo-lithographs is a genuine 
addition to the art achievement of the year. 


A Dog Day. By Walter Emanuel. Pictured by Cecil 
Aldin. (Heinemann. 1902.) 

This little album is one of the most mirth-provoking 
and ablest books of the kind we have ever seen. The dog’s 
diary for one day is in the text a masterpiece of humour, 
and it is well matched by Mr. Aldin’s admirable illustrations 
in coloured chalks, which have the virtue of giving dog life 
with absolute truth, and without the taint of exaggeration 
of any kind. 


The Natural History of Selborne. By Gillert 
White, with Notes by R. Kearton, F.Z.S., and 123 
photographic Illustrations by Cherry and Richard 
Kearton. (Cassell & Co. 6s.) 


There is no lover of nature—no artist, therefore—who 
does not treasure White’s “ History of Selborne.” Its simple 
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and charming faculty of taking the reader out into the open 
air, into the country, and bringing him face to face with 
nature, is surpassed by no book of its kind that can be 
named. This quality has been actually enhanced by the 
notes of Mr. Richard Kearton and the photographs by his 
brother, Mr. Cherry Kearton. Many of these photographs, 
taken after infinite patience and pains, are really wonderful. 
The illustrations are prepared with taste, and are perfectly 
printed. We can quite endorse the exclamation—How 
enthusiastic White himself would have been could he have 
seen the illustrations of this edition ! 


Segesta, Selinunte, and the West of Sicily. 
By Douglas Sladen. (London: Sands & Co. 1903: 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Sladen’s book forms a supplementary volume to 
his more important work, “In Sicily,’ which we have 
already noticed. Special attention is devoted here to the 
Greek ruins at Segesta and Selinunte, and the Carthaginian 
remains at Marsala, Motya, and Mount Eryx. Illustrated 
with excellent reproductions of photographs of the ex- 
cavations, ruins, and “ finds,” the book should prove useful 
to students and antiquaries. The edition is a limited one, 
and we are asked to state that copies may be obtained 
direct from the author. 


The Deserted Village. By O/iver Goldsmith. Illus- 
trated by E. 4. Abbey, R.A. (Harper & Brothers, 
10s. 6d.) 

As we turn over the leaves of this delightful classic we 
recognise that no one has realised more completely or more 
delightfully its full charm. Mr. Abbey has fulfilled so 
completely the true function of the illustrator that he shows 
us not only what the author says, but what else he meant 
and might have said had he chosen. He gives us specimens 
of his wonderful pen-drawing, examples of wash and of 
pencil, and he presents to us the beautiful life and scenery of 
the England of Goldsmith’s day as though he himself were 
of it. The typography alone gives cause for regret—not 
as to the printing, but as to the modern style of type 
which the publishers have thought well to use. 


‘‘ Of Aucassin and Nicolette,” By Laurence Housman. 
With Drawings by Paul Woodroffe. (Murray. §s.) 


This dainty translation from the French has been 
illustrated with singular charm by Mr. Paul Woodroffe, 
who has found in Miss Clarence Housman an engraver to 
do full justice to his work. Her work is full of intelli- 
gence and interest, and it is pleasing to see by this pretty 
volume that the line of engravers such as we identify 
with the great period of 1860-70 has not yet died out 
of the land. 


The Cathedrals of Great Britain, By the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield. (Dent. 7s. 6d. and gs.) 


In this pleasing little volume Mr. Ditchfield divides 
the story of these cathedrals into four parts, treating the 
Norman style, which is generally considered separately, 
as the first stage of the development of the Gothic. He 
sums up succinctly the characteristics of it, and of early 
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English Decorated and Perpendicular styles, and on the 
whole his definitions will be found clear by the general 
reader. It seems strange that in describing the Perpen- 
dicular phase of Gothic architecture Mr. Ditchfield omits 
all reference to fan tracery roofs, which were certainly 
one of its most noteworthy features; and strange, too, 
that Bosham, the burial place of Canute’s daughter, 
and the port whence Harold started on his fatal voyage 
to Normandy, should not be included amongst the places 
of interest near Chichester. In a work such as the “ Cathe- 
drals” accuracy of detail is more important than general 
picturesqueness, and for this reason the ground plans and 
the reproductions of photographs are more satisfactory 
than the drawings, some of which are, perhaps, too much 
idealised. 


Old St. Paul’s Cathedral. By W. Benham, D.D., 
F.$.4. The Portfolio. (Seeley & Co. 1902. 7s. net.) 


This is a book that was wanted, and it will accordingly 
be welcomed. The story of our great Gothic cathedral 
the details of its fabric, the historical memories that linger 
about its shrine and belong to the history of the nation, the 
clergy and the services, down to the Great Fire—all this 
has been done before, but not more sympathetically nor 
more concisely. The book is freely illustrated from missals 
and the like, and from many etchings by Hollar. 


The Holy Land, Painted by ohn Fulleylve, RI. De- 
scribed by Fokn Kelman, M.A. (A. & C. Black. £1 
net.) 

Many and great have been the modifications which 
have taken place during the last thirty years in the opinion 
of experts as to the identity of the various sites in Palestine 
made for ever sacred by their association with the life and 
passion of Jesus Christ. In the fascination exercised over 
the popular imagination by the Holy Land there has, 
however, been absolutely no change ; indeed, the discussions 
of the learned have but added intensity to the affection 
with which the general public cling to the old traditions, 
the eagerness with which they welcome even the most un-, 
- satisfactory representations of Jerusalem or of Bethlehem. 
The beautiful volume just issued, the joint work of an able 
writer and an accomplished artist, has the rare distinction 
of appealing alike to the learned and the unlearned. The 
narrative of Mr. Kelman is full of interest. The notes by 
Mr. Fulleylove on his water-colour drawings—which he 
exhibited in London in 1902, and are here reproduced 
in colour with great technical skill--are models of lucid 
description, giving exactly the information needed for the 
right understanding of the pictures. 


Juedischer Almanach, 5663. Edited by B. Feiwel 
and £. M. Lilien. (Juedischer Verlag, Berlin.) 


This unique volume will come as a revelation to most. 
The curious failure of the Jewish nation to produce in 
the world of the graphic arts the supreme position they 
have conquered in the realm of music and drama is 
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a commonplace among those who care to discuss the 
matter. This Jewish “Almanach” (or “Annual” as we 
would call it) discloses the fact that more than one 
artist of striking ability, whose name is known through- 
out Europe, belongs to the Hebrew nation. Antokolski, 
Jozef Israels, and S. J. Solomon we know ; but many 
will be surprised to see among the band, of whose mas- 
terly work examples are here given, Max Lieberman, 
Hermann Struck, and that amazing Russian master of 
illustration, L. Pasternak, of Moscow, to whose plates 
to Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection,” displaying an extraordinary 
power of drama and characterisation, we have already 
paid our tribute of praise. As we turn these pages we 
see the tenacity and the passion of the race, and their 
pride and glory in the persecution they have withstood. 
Grim and sombre, representations of national customs 
and worship, types of men gnarled in their struggle 
against oppression or crushed into resignation, yearning 
for the freedom of the promised land, with unutterable 
patience and unsounded depths of faith—not one joyous 
touch, not a smile or hint of playful happiness, save in 
presence of landscape; only Lilien, with his Blake-like 
design, betrays a spark of the humour that illumines with 
its flashes the minds of the brethren of Heine. A sombre 
book, it has a value that appeals peculiarly to thoughtful 
people. 


Christ Lore: Being the Legends, Traditions, 
Myths, Symbols, Customs, and Superstitions 
of the Christian Church. By Frederick W. Hack- 
wood, F.R.S.L, (London: Elliot Stock.) 


A book of the highest interest to all interested in Chris- 
tian lore and legends. The author has compiled a mass of 
information upon every section of the mythology and 
symbolism which. has accumulated round the story of 
Christ. It is cause for regret that a volume such as this, 
which is essentially one for reference, should lack an index. 


Don Quixote. By Cervantes. Illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson. (J. M. Dent. 53. net.) 


In spite of the care which has been taken with this 
pretty book, the result is not entirely successful, because 
Mr. Robinson’s drawings, good as they are, do not re- 
veal that grasp of the true character of the Knight and 
his book which is essential to such a work. Appreciation 
of the dignity and pathos, as well as of the humour of a 
work, is necessary in the presence of a great classic. 


Sidney Cooper: His Life and Art. By £. Keb 
Chatterton, B.A. (Illustrated.) 


This little compilation makes no particular claim either 
to completeness of fact or thoroughness of criticism, but 
will perhaps be acceptable until a more important “ Life ” 
appears. It is hardly satisfactory, under the heading 
“Chief Works,” to be told that there are seven hundred 
of Sidney Cooper’s in existence, while fewer than a 
dozen are mentioned by name. 
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PORTRAIT OF MANSARD, 


ARCHITECT OF THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 


By HYACINTHE RIGAUD. 


MADEMOISELLE DE BLOIS 
(DUCHESS OF ORLEANS). 


FRENCH SCHOOL, 17TH CENTURY. 


THE DISPERSAL OF THE PACULLY COLLECTION. 


By L. ROGER MILES. 


[The imminent dispersal of a gallery so famous as that of 
M. Emile Pacully-—(it is to be sold by auction at the Georges 
Petit Gallery, Paris, on the 4th of May)—is a matter of high 
artistic importance, and renders apropos the publication of an 
article from the pen of one of the most distinguished critics of 
the day, which might otherwise have been postponed.—THE 
EDITOR. | 


ONSIEUR PACULLY—whom Eugéne 
Muntz, the eminent member of the Institut 
de France, called “the collector of the 
keen eye and lucky hand ”—deserves recog- 

nition as one of the best connoisseurs of our time, if 
he is judged by the masterpieces which he has gathered 
together from the most reputable quarters—works 
which will one day be contended for by public and 
private galleries. Only last year five of his pictures 
made a notable figure in the Bruges Exhibition of 
Primitive Flemish Painters; at Paris, in 1900, the 
Exposition sought and obtained his contribution to 
the Petit Palais; and the Royal Academy of London 
has also proffered him its hospitality. The reputation 
of the collection as a whole, therefore, amply justifies 
us in devoting to it some attention. 

The French school, admirably represented, shows 
us, among other things, a remarkable series of portraits 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. These 
especially include portraits of men (which do not suffer 
beside female portraits instinct with the delicious grace 
of the period) in which we may recognise wit and 
spirit alike in look and dignity of pose. ‘This is to 
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be seen, strikingly exemplified, in the portraits by 


Rigaud, by Largilli¢re, and by Claude Arnulphy. On 
the other hand, in “The Philosopher,” Fragonard is 
moved by a different inspiration, and quits the precincts 
of the Court to enter the more philosophical realm 
of the Encyclopedists. Although this “ Philosopher ” 
suggests little of the flowery poetry which this artist 
most commonly gives us—charms which so enslaved 
the great Diderot—it is, nevertheless, of a high order ; 
the expression is intense, the eyes are wet with light, 
and the whole surface is harmonious and transparent. 

It offers us a curious antithesis to Greuze’s famous 
“ Message d’Amour,” which Smith described in his 
“ Catalogue Raisonné ” as at that time belonging to the 
T. Emmerson collection. What need to dwell on 
the charm of the young girls whom Greuze delighted 
to paint? Few of his heads are more exquisite than 
this graceful canvas. In just such degree as he failed 
in his essays in religious painting, Greuze excelled in 
painting joyousness, “these pretty faces, pink com- 
plexions, delicately white flesh, dimpled and warm 
with sun-flushed blood, slender throats, rounded 
shoulders that caress the eye like a pair of doves,” 
This is the Greuze who is fully reflected in the 
‘“‘ Message of Love.” ‘The head has the dainty turn 
and the same sensual little smile ; the bodice is not 
more discreet than bodices usually are in his cele- 
brated pictures, and the charm that informs it is 
the same. 
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I must not speak further of the French:School, yet 
must I not omit the admirable work which once 
figured in the Salamanca collection—“ The Love 
Letter ”’—painted by the Master of Half-lengths. 
Professor Wickhoff in a learned and judicially pre- 
sented argument pronounces the picture to be the 
work of Clouet, and M. Max Rooses, the erudite 
keeper of the Plantin Museum of Antwerp, agrees 
with his conclusions. 

“Tt is a leading work,” he says, “of a master of 
whom much has been spoken and written of late. It 
strikes us with its exquisite harmony of colour and 
tone : the sober costume, dark green skirt and red 
bodice, the green table-cloth, and the subdued illumina- 
tion, accord well with the refined and placid face, and 
the long light chestnut tresses that fall upon the cheeks 
—all combine to present a sweet incarnation of purity 
without austerity, and of domestic happiness : a com- 
promise between the mysticism of an earlier day and 
the pagan coquetry of one that was to come. The 
painter is undeniably Netherlandish in his origin ; he 
assuredly worked at the French Court, and, more- 
over, Professor Wickhoff has all but proved by solid 
evidence that the artist was no other than the Jean 
Clouet of Antwerp, the painter of Frangois I*t.” 

The Northern Schools tell brilliantly in this col- 
lection. With their great names, the perennial glories 
of Flanders, they form, as it were, the heart of the 
collection. Rubens is nobly represented by five pieces ; 
and beside him we find those who, under his protection 
—one might almost say under his 2gis—breathed the 
atmosphere his genius exhaled, and were influenced by 
the light he shed. To all of these M. Pacully has 
thrown open the doors of his gallery—to Teniers, to 
Fyt, to Breughel, and at the same time to Jerome 
Bosch. It is a characteristic of this eclectic collection 
that a welcome has been shown to the art of all 
countries, unhindered by any narrowness of preference 
or exclusiveness of taste. 

By Rubens we have “Thetis dipping Achilles 
into the Waters of the -Styx,” a work of absolute 
mastery which comes from the collection of the 
Duke of Pastrana; “Gathering Manna,” from the 
same collection, a picture which M. Max Rooses 
justly praises for the opulent colour and the charm of 
the composition ; and a Bacchanalian scene coming 
from the Methuen collection, lauded by Smith 
(“Catalogue Raisonné,” No. 916). Brauwer’s well- 
known “Dentist” is here, simple but strong. The 
three works by Teniers, also from the Pastrana col- 
lection, are rare and, as it were, unexpected, even 
unique in their kind. The incident treated in these 
attractive pieces, evidently destined for decorative 
purposes, seems to be some notable, perhaps glorious, 
maritime expedition launched against the Turks by 
Don John of Austria, after the example of his 
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illustrious predecessor and namesake. The victor of 
the Gulf of Lepanto, son of Philip IV, who became 
the Governor of the Low Countries on the death 
of the Archduke Leopold William, was, like his 
successor, the friend and protector of Teniers, treat- 
ing him with such familiarity, almost equality, 
that we are told he now and again took lessons 
from him in painting. It is obvious that this inter- 
esting series were executed as models for tapestries 
which were to celebrate the Departure, the Battle, 
and the Return—careful designs, indicated with 
rapid touch, incisive and fine, rather than pictures 
properly so-called. 

Two pictures by Fyt, entitled “Game and Dog,” 
display to the full the influence of Rubens on his 
contemporary. By Jerome Bosch there is a “Last 
Judgment” of good stock, having come from the 
collection of the Infante Sebastian de Bourbon ; and 
by Gerard David, the master who entered, so in- 
differently appreciated, the Exhibition of Bruges, and 
emerged from it glorified for all time—a “Pieta” 
which, small and. simple as it is, contains as much 
tragedy as can well be imagined. 

But in the masterpiece of Memlinc, “The 
Virgin appearing to St. Ildefonso,” we have one 
of the most precious gems of the Don Sebastian 
de Bourbon’s well-known gallery. This work 
deserves an essay rather than a sentence, but the 
limits of my space are rigidly restricted. Moreover, 
enough has been written in the Bruges Catalogue 
and by other pens to render unnecessary further 
discussion here. 

In the Dutch School the name of Rembrandt 
takes precedence with a “Portrait of the Artist,” 
which Bernard engraved at Vienna in 1797, “after 
the original picture in the cabinet of his Excellency 
Monsieur de Saint Sapherin, Envoy Extraordinary ”— 
by whom it had been offered to the King of 
Holland. Dr. Bode, the best known and most 
authoritative histriographer of the master, pronounces 
this panel a highly interesting study of Rembrandt, 
executed by his own hand. As for M. Max 
Rooses, he has testified that “the Rembrandt is a 
portrait of himself at the age of a little over twenty, 
and one to be admired.” ‘The strong light, striking 
upon the cheek, and the delicate execution of the 
portions vaporous and “lost,” lend to the face an 
appearance of vivid intensity, and to the picture an 
air of nobility. 

I would also cite, among the Northern Schools, 
the superb “ Waterfall” by Ruysdael, the- pictures 
of Breughel, Neefs, Adriansen, Goyen, Wynants, 
the curious portrait of a woman (dated 1587) by the 
Nuremberg painter,’ Lorenz Strauch (1554-1636), 
which seems to be a revelation of a whole race and 
a whole period; and, lastly, the triptych of Pacher 
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exhibited at Innsbruck in 1902—a highly interest- 
ing work savouring, as Dr. Bode expressed it, of 
Crivelli. 

Passing to the Southern Schools, first to the 
Italian, we come to Tintoret, Perugino, and Palma 
Vecchio. According to M. Georges Lafenestre, the 
Director of the Louvre Museum, the Tintoret—a 
“ Portrait of the Doge Andrea Gritti ”—is distinguished 
by a tonality pink and rose, tender and delicate in 
handling ; while he praises the Perugino, one of 
those “sacred conversation-pieces” in which the 
contemporary and rival of Giorgione and Titian so 
strikingly excelled. ‘This work is of importance in 
establishing the sum of the works we owe to this 
great artist, who played a much greater part in the 
Renascence of the Venetian School than was for a 
long period believed or conceded. 

Numerically speaking, the Spanish School is 
meagrely represented; but in point of quality, so 
far as it goes, it is of extreme excellence. In the 
first place, there is a rare example of Pedro de 
Cordeba, the earliest known example, signed and 
dated, of Spanish art—“ Jesus Blessing the Holy 
Women.” Then comes the superb portrait of the 
Infanta Isabel Claire Eugenia, daughter of Philip II, 
by Bartolommeo Gonzalez, the predecessor of 
Velasquez. Next follows a “St. Andrew,” which is 
to be reckoned among the most imposing figures 
of Ribera; and, finally, an admirable full-length 
portrait of Don Manuel Garcia della Prada—“A 
marvel,” says M. Lefort, the biographer of Goya, 
“a work in which the genius of Francesco Goya 
is to be seen in its most striking manifestation.” 

To conclude, I would mention the astonishing 
portrait of a lady by Romney, who here stands up, 
very effectively, for the English School, and the 
finely-seen and living recumbent figure of a woman 
by Courbet, who represents the French School in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. And this, 





ON THE MEUSE, EVENING EFFECT. 


By VAN GOYEN. 








THE VIRGIN APPEARING 
TO ST. ILDEFONSO. 


FROM THE BouRBON, REMISA, AND 
BouDzwyit COLLECTIONS. 


By HANS MEMLINC. 


after all, is but a brief analysis of the collection of 
M. Pacully. 1. R. P. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A few words upon the illustrations may be of 
assistance. 

By Larcituére. Portrait of Mansard. The 
architect Jules Hardouin Mansard, the son of an 
architect, Francois Mansard, is most famous as the 
designer of Versailles, of the Palace of Marly, and 
of the Great Trianon, as well as of the Invalides, 
in Paris. At the Museum of Metz there is, or was, 
a portrait by the artist of the same architect. Lar- 
gilliére’s portraits are very numerous in the museums 
of the Continent, and the best of them possess 
striking qualities of distinction and brilliancy. It 
is interesting to compare this with the portraits of 
Mansard by J. de Troy, which Simonneau engraved. 

FrencH Scuoot. “Supposed Portrait of Made- 
moiselle de Blois, Duchess of Orleans, legitimised 
daughter of Louis XIV.” No authorship is here 
ventured upon, but if the picture were attributed to 
Nattier it would be difficult to prove a negative. 

Memuinc. “The Virgin appearing to St. Ilde- 
fonso.” ‘The Virgin, in accordance with the legend, 
sits on the ivory throne, while over the shoulders of 
the Saint—the Bishop of Toledo—is being thrown 
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the cassock of heavenly substance, the gift of the 
Virgin. Ildefonso, one of the first of the Bene- 
dictines in Spain, never again filled his throne nor 
wore the garment; a successor who did died as a 
punishment for his arrogance. In this picture, 
crowded with beautiful suggestion and exquisite 
workmanship, we find in the window, besides the 
Spanish shield upon the gallery, the arms given 
to Albert Durer by the Emperor Maximilian. 
On the other hand, we find also attendant angels, 
for whom there is no authority in the legend. 
The evidence of the authorship by Memlinc is 
rather circumstantial than direct, but it will be 
convincing to most. The figures of the two 
angels on the left are almost identical with the 
wings of the Memlinc triptych at Lubeck; the 
peacock wings of the angels, peculiar to the artist, 





ST. ANDREW. 


INFANTE DON SEBASTIAN DE 
BourBON COLLECTION. 


By RIBERA. 


correspond with those in his uncontested composition 
at Dantzig and so forth. It may further be hazarded 
that this picture, which the present owner bought from 
Spain, was actually executed for the Toledo Cathe- 
dral. Monsieur A. J. Wauters, it will be remem- 
bered, has always contended that the great “Christ 
and the Angels,” bought by Belgium from Spain for 
the Antwerp Museum a few years ago, was another 
Spanish commission for the Flemish painter. 
Rusens. “A Bacchanalian Scene.” This spirited 
sketch in grisaille, fully described in “Smith,” is 
probably the first design for the large painting, “The 
March of Silenus,” in the Hermitage ; it certainly 
resembles very closely the engraving made by Panneels 
in 1632. There is a very similar composition in the 
Munich Old Pinakothek, No. 754 (265). In the 
Berlin Museum, also, exists a work closely resembling 


it (No. 776 B). Whether any of these is a copy, 





BACCHANALIAN SCENE. 


FROM THE STEIN AND LORD METHUEN COLLECTIONS, 


By RUBENS. (SmitH, No. 916.) 


whether any one is, as used to be thought, by Jordaens, 
cannot be said; the spirited handling of the Pacully 
picture leaves little doubt of its authorship. 

TenreRs THE YOUNGER. “Arrival of John ot 
Austria.” The subject of this picture has been 
determined by M. Hymans, of the Royal Cabinet 


of Prints in Brussels, and the motive of its pro- 


duction, by M. Max Rooses. Teniers was “ pintor 
de camara de don Juan de Austria.” 

Ripera. “St. Andrew the Martyr.” Coming 
from the Don Sebastian de Bourbon collection, and 
signed by the artist in 1634, this is, perhaps, an 
original of the work at Dresden (No. 688), of which 
several replicas are known, practically the same size. 

Van Goyen. “View on the Meuse.” This 
picture belongs to the class of which the “View 
near Dordrecht” in the Amsterdam Museum (No. 
406) is a typical example. It is painted freely, and 
the finely-built-up sky and the grouping of the men 
in the boat are characteristic. 





THE ARRIVAL OF JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 


From THE DUKE OF PASTRANA’S COLLECTION. 


By D. TENIERS THE YOUNGER. 
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THE SIRENS. 


By HENRIETTA RAE. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1903. 


By THE EDITOR. 


HE world has moved onward _ since 
Thackeray wrote, and critical opinion 
has moved with it. We no longer ask 
for sentiment as the prime factor in a 
work. We insist first on technical handling, techni- 
cal qualities, and we demand that a painter should 
be able to paint before he is an “artist.” That 
was not Thackeray’s view when he was author, 
artist, and critic in Fraser. “The best paintings,” 
he declared with more than usual earnestness, “ ad- 
dress themselves to the best feelings of your heart ; 
and a great many clever pictures do not touch it at 
all. Skill and handling are great parts of a painter’s 
trade, but heart is first; this is God’s direct gift to 
him, and cannot be got in any academy or under 
any master. Look about, therefore, for pictures, be 
they large or small, finished well or ill, landscapes, 
portraits, figure-pieces, pen-and-ink sketches, or what 
not, that contain sentiment and great ideas. Never 
mind about the manner.” And yet he goes on to 
chaff poor Benjamin Robert Haydon, the man of 
ideas and of sentiment, to whom, ‘nevertheless, the 
public apportioned neglect while he lived and pitying 
condemnation when he died. 
But—“he will express them more or less well” ! 


Heart, as the essential factor in a work of art, never . 


by itself made a work great as art, or maintained it 
in the estimation of the world. Think of the 
masterpieces of the world and then admit that the 
Common Denominator of them all is not heart, 
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but technical excellence. ‘More or less well” can- 
not be conceded by the Academy—by any Academy. 
He who contends that the Royal Academy should 
in its exhibitions reflect the art of the day ignores 
the very raison d’étre of its existence. It is the 
business of an Academy to display, and by dis- 
playing to encourage, not what is, but what in 
its opinion should be. The Academy can no 
more exhibit, justifiably, all forms of art-utterance, 
including those of which it disapproves, than it can 
in any other way stultify itself deliberately and 
absurdly. I am not making apology or excuse 
for the Royal Academy ; I am setting forth what 
is the limitation, perhaps the inevitable defect in 
every academic institution. People are apt to for- 
get that the Academy (as its name suggests) is 
primarily a teaching institution. It teaches only 
what can be learned, not “sentiment,” but how 
to paint, how to think pictorially and plastically, 
according to the rules consecrated by time and by 
the practice of great men. How, then, can it ap- 
prove of sudden reforms which throw continuity 
out of gear? How can it accept and exhibit works 
which violate its own teaching, and thus stultify 
itself in the sight of its pupils and of the nation? 
A teaching body must necessarily aim at adopting 
the position of the purist, if not of the pundit, just 
as the Académie Frangaise always keeps its dictionary 
a hundred years behind the times, until the slang of 
yesteryear becomes the accepted diction of to-day. 
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It is our system which is at fault. A double duty 
has been left to a single corporation. In France and 
elsewhere the national exhibiting institution is wholly 
independent of the national teaching institution, and 
without sacrifice of principle the Salon may accept 
and hang what the Ecole des Beaux-Arts would reject 
with aversion or contempt. A man may paint blue 
cows and red grass, and yet be made welcome ; he 
may be a pointilliste and paint in spots, a “ virguliste,” 
and paint in commas ; he may adopt all the fancies, 
or absurdities, or innovations (sometimes good) that 
seem best to him, and none can attack the exhibiting 
society for real or imaginary outrage of any principles 
of classic tradition. Monet, Simon, Cottet, Zuloaga, 
Besnard, Martin, these and others, would in their 
practice, either of handling, colour, or treatment, 
probably be disowned by the Beaux-Arts ; but who 
will say that the Salons would be more interesting 
without them? 

And so while we deplore the self-restricted char- 
acter of the Academy exhibition—yet not so restricted 
as before the time when Leighton persuaded his col- 
leagues to shed favour on Mr. Sargent by the purchase 
of “Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose”—we cannot with 
justice visit with blame the sternness which it metes 
out to those who decline its point of view. For 
my part, I should like to see each year examples of all 
the painters and sculptors who have made a name in 
their own circles—whether or not from the Academic 
point of view of excellence and sincerity they have 
satisfied the examiners of Burlington House. I should 
like to be sure that on visiting the exhibition I can 
see the best of all well-known and well-established 
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British painters, without having to depend upon the 
excellent “ International Society ” in Knightsbridge or 
in Regent Street. Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Lavery, Mr. 
Henry, Mr. Walton, Mr. Wilson Steer—these are 
but a few of the names that spring to the mind ; and 
if their works are difficult to hang among those which 
have been executed more “according to Cocker,” I 
would have them grouped in a room together—say in 
Room X—as the Caillebotte bequest of pictures is 
confined in the room set apart in the Luxembourg 
Museum, lest the Progressive party in painting fall 
foul of the Tories and the more conciliatory Liberal 
Unionists. 

This much must be said and must be remembered 
as we approach the new exhibition of the Royal 
Academy—an exhibition which it must be admitted at 
once is above the average, more varied, and of higher 
general execution than usual, although there is no 
particular work or works to carry off the honours 
all to themselves. It must even be owned that there 
is manifest a disposition to deal more generously with 
certain expressions of art not commonly welcomed 
by academies than might have been expected. The 
truth is, that over the Burlington House exhibitions 
there has come a change, gradual, but distinct. Still, 
it appears to the critical outsider that there is too great 
a tendency to accept pictures for the interest of their 
subject, or for the charm of their local colour, which 
can hardly be justified through their lack of truth of 
tone and harmony of treatment. 

Portraiture is generally the favourite section, as 
it is the most generally understood. Its merits are 
most easily recognised by those unskilled in painting, 
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By ARTHUR HACKER A.R.A. 
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THE POOL. 


By ARNESBY BROWN, AR.A. 


and it has ever been the favourite art with the 
public, for while commanding human sympathy, it 
unites the historical document and the artistic utter- 
ance. This section, it must be admitted, contains 
some of the most interesting work at the Academy. 
Among the most acceptable and the most unexpected 
is the portrait of “ Lady Aird,” by Mr. Frank Dicksee, 
in which, abandoning for once his more decorative 
method, he has given an admirably reticent portrait of 
a lady seated in her boudoir, in which the painting 
of the head could hardly be excelled, and the rendering 
of the numerous accessories and of the interior is 
distinguished by an ease and looseness of handling 
which is in delightful contrast with some of the work 
with which the artist has usually been identified. 
On the other hand, Mr. Sargent scarcely maintains 
his great position. His portraits, of course, are ad- 
mirable, because they are “Sargents ;” but he has 
neither produced an important composition, such as 
the two groups of last year, nor startled us with any 
such miracle of painting as we have almost come 
to expect from him. He is scarcely to be congra- 
tulated on the likeness of ‘“ Lord Cromer,” nor on 
the presentation of “Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain ”—a 


picture which seems to have given him infinite trouble, 
displaying, too, an indecision in the head, and a lack of 
transparency in colour, to which we are quite unac- 
customed at his hands. Mr. Shannon is also lacking 
in the brilliancy which distinguished him a year ago. 
The grace, ease, likeness, and charm of his portrait 
of “Miss Dulcie Laurence-Smith” are altogether 
delightful, yet the grey shadows are a little oppressive 
—a defect visible in a good deal of his work this year. 
The excessive movement all over the canvas in “ Mrs. 
Lazarus and Child,” the sharpness of contrast in 
colour in “ Miss Beale,” betray a lack of concentration, 
unaccountable, yet little likely to last. Professor von 
Herkomer is always at his best in the rendering of 
“types.” Vivid character he delights in, and such he 
has given us in “Sir Hermann Weber.” Mr. Seymour 
Lucas and Mr. Solomon seem almost to touch hands 
this year, and each excels in his own way—Mr. 
Lucas in “Dr. Rutherford, late Head Master of 
Westminster,” and Mr. Solomon with a lady’s portrait, 
“Mrs. Alexander,” with its spirituel handling, and 
his “ Mr. Levy,” painted as a man’s portrait should 
be painted, with more vigorous touch. These, with 
Mr. B. Riviere, Mr. Ouless, and Mr. Cope, are among 
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the more important of the Academician contribu- 
tors. We must look among the outsiders for can- 
vases which, while yielding little to those of their 
elders, will, in some cases, command more general 
attention. 

In this section is the surprise of the exhibition, 
and the triumph belongs mainly to Mr. Furse, who, 


after a period of comparative inaction, has produced 


one or two pictures likely to be remembered for 
their strength and fine painter-like quality. Of 
these, the most noteworthy is a dual portrait called 
“The Return from the Ride,” representing in life- 
size a lady walking by the side of a mounted hatless 
youth. There is no doubt some sort of reminiscence 
in the design of “La Belle Dame sans Merci,” con- 
ceived, perhaps, in humour, recalling the pictures of 
Mr. Frank Dicksee and of many another ; but this work 
is finely designed, ably 
drawn, vigorously carried 
out, good and original in 
colour, a strong and re- 
markable achievement, 
which by itself would 
mark the Royal Aca- 
demy of 1903. His life- 
size picture of “Sir John 
White Jervis, Bart.,” 
standing in uniform be- 
side his horse, which 
turns its tail to the spec- 
tator, is a modern ren- 
dering of the Raeburn 
in the National Gallery 
of Scotland, or Reynolds’ 
“ Captain Orme,” with 
the horse turned round, 
or again, the “ Colonel 
St. Leger” of Gains- 
borough. For grace of 
arrangement and charm 
in colour and technique, 
there is little, if any- 
thing, here to surpass 
Mr. Mouat Loudan’s 
dual portrait reproduced 
on page 381. This has 
not perhaps the sobriety 
and self-restraint of the 
quiet portrait by Mr. 
Loudan of “ Mrs. Ca- 
meron and Daughter,” 
and the colours may 
appear a little strong ; 
but these are so learnedly 
introduced, the design 
and arrangement are so 
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By G. F. WATTS, R.A, O.M. 





FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH BY FRED. HOLLYER. 


1903. 379 

excellent, and in their way so novel, and the beauty 
of the sitters so refined, that in this instance, too, we 
may congratulate ourselves on an achievement of 
striking merit. Mr. Nowell, again, commands atten- 
tion by a portrait of his two little boys, which is to 
be accepted as an excellent study of child character, 
cleverly and sympathetically contrasted. We must 
draw attention to the striking works, of which, 
perhaps, “Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C.,” is the best, 
sent by the late Mr. Walter Osborne, of whose 
sad and unexpected death we make mention on 
another page. 

These, after all, are but a few of the leading por- 
traits in the exhibition. It is not exactly “a portrait 
Academy,” yet we cannot but recognise that this sec- 
tion is a strong one, and we may well ask ourselves 
whether any other exhibition in Europe can produce a 
more serious series of 
exercises in the render- 
ing of character. 

Allied to portraiture 
are the single figures 
which occupy a position 
between the painted 
likeness and the subject 
or story-telling picture. 
Prominent among these 
is “One of Our Con- 
querors,” an “ arranged” 
portrait of a beautiful 
girl, American in type, 
executed by Mr. Frank 
Dicksee in his better 
known manner, and a 
most admirable example. 
With equal perfection 
of drawing, charming in 
tender colour- scheme, 
wrought more or less in 
the classic Italian tradi- 
tion, is Mr. Perugini’s 
sweet-faced “ Faith ;” for 
Mr. Perugini holds aloft 
the banner of his school 
that aims at careful 
craftsmanship _ honestly 
practised in the spirit of 
a modern — Perugino, 
shall we say? He evi- 
dently believes in the 
Chaucerian motto in this 
year’s Academy cata- 
logue, that “nis no 
werkman . . may werke 
wel and hastily.” An- 
other also goes to the 
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THE HUB OF THE EMPIRE. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. 


authority of the past—but ovcr-deliberate and coldly 
realistic, and at the same time a miracle of imitative 
skill and of lifelessness—with skill of hand absolutely 
and obtrusively unrelieved by artistic emotion: Mon- 
sieur Lybaert, of Ghent, whose work has before now 
astonished the Academy visitor, and taught him once 
more that mere imitativeness is unprofitable indeed, 
if execution be not inspired by sentiment. 

Compare with this the startling “Génése ” of the 
Turkish painter, Osman Hamdy Bey, of Constanti- 
nople—a surprising work to come from a Turk, and 
still more surprising as a picture accepted by the 
Academy. A woman of some depravity of air, clad in 
violent yellow, sits high against a powerful blue-tiled 
background, and around her is strewn a number of 
Persian books flung, half destroyed, upon the ground. 
But after a moment’s contemplation the shock suffered 
by the spectator appears to pass away, and we are 
enabled to appreciate the skill displayed in the qualities 
of tones within the violence of tint. How colour- 
less must our Western tints appear to M. Hamdy’s 
Eastern sun-tried eyes! Even Mr. Macbeth’s vigorous 
“ Pirate’s Wife,” virile in colour and handling, yet 
instinctively refined and artistic in arrangement, may 
strike as tame the painter of the Orient; and the 


“ Flower of Wifely Patience,” the graceful Grissel, ot 
Mr. Joy, with its graceful lines and delicate flesh, 
must appear a vision of another and a sadly weakly 
world. 

Flesh painting has not of late years been a strong sec- 
tion in the Academy, perhaps because pictures of the 
nude are not very saleable in England. It is not that 
our artists are behind those of other countries who, often 
enough, care little whether they render more than the 
nude and represent the naked. Mr. St. George Hare’s 
“ Miserere Domine !” a mother, about to be sacrificed, 
taking leave of her babes, approaches the border line ; 
it is an elaborate exercise from “the life,” and yet it is 
preferable to the well-drawn “ Printemps” (“ Spring ”’) 
of M. Bouguereau here, in which one of his smiling 
nymphs with a pretty child presents a sort of a wet 
china-painted surface of flesh marked by an indecision 
of carnations amounting almost to blotchiness. The 
nude figures of Mr. Arthur Hacker are in healthy 
contrast; and Miss Henrietta Rae, with her large, 
gracefully composed canvas of “ Sirens,” modelled with 
unusual care, presents a colour-surface of broken tones 
which constitute a great advance upon her previous 
achievements. Yet none of these suggests so completely 
the “ out-of-doorness ” of flesh seen in the open air as 
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the “ Water Babies” of Mr. Sims—a lady with her 
babes at the edge of the sea. Part of the child-figure 
in her arms could hardly be bettered, yet truth of effect 
is sacrificed here and there in a picture which must 
nevertheless be recognised as one of the most pleasing 
works in the exhibition for dancing sunlight and 
open air. ; 

With Sir Edward Poynter flesh-painting is of set 
purpose conventionally regarded. His large picture 
called “The Cave of the Storm Nymphs,” an en- 
largement of his last year’s picture, is for him just 
a design in arrangement, not an exercise in truth 
to nature; just as in his “Bells of St. Mark’s 
Campanile ”—a view of great and unique historic 
interest, of which the study is here presented—it is 
not the subject but the composition which forms for 
him the motive for the picture. Classic work of 
another kind is provided by Mr. Waterhouse, whose 
“Psyche opening the Golden Box” is the most 
complete and most delightful of his contributions, 
and the truest in prevailing values. It is strange 





how tirm Mr. Waterhouse remains in his devotion 
to his particular type of beauty and to his favourite 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema is 


scheme of colour. 
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once more unapproachable in execution, mastery, 
and learning learnedly concealed in “Silver Fa- 
vourites.” This little panel, representing classic 
ladies feeding fish and lolling on a circular marble 
seat, with the blue sea and sky beyond, is delicious 
in its harmony of tender pearly greys and greens 
and pinks and the like—the whole a gem of delicacy. 
Lady Tadema, too, excels with her picture of a mother 
in a Dutch interior, nursing “The Firstborn.” It 
may not be faultless in drawing, yet it is admirable 
of its class. Along with it may be considered Miss 
Fortescue Brickdale’s “Rosamond,” displaying the 
joint influence of Rossetti and Mr. Byam Shaw—the 
former in the well-imagined figure of the girl, and 
the latter in the anecdotal suggestion of the de- 
parting Knight, whose spurred heel only is seen, 
carrying ‘off with it a thread which is to betray 
the lady’s labyrinthine retreat at Woodstock to the 
relentless Queen. ‘The picture would be the better 
for the removal of this touch, which, though in- 
genious, is perilously near the comic and is unworthy 
of the rest of the picture, and of its dignity. 

Mr. Orchardson is always distinguished. His 
picture of “Mrs. Siddons in the Studio of Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds,” declaiming in the interval of sitting for his 
portrait of her as the Tragic Muse, is a noble piece of 
anecdote, almost of history ; and the sobriety of the 
colour scheme, setting off her white-clad figure, helps 
to impart sobriety to the scene. The thinness of the 
pigment—the oils used almost as water-colour—the 
very simplicity of the restricted palette, tend to some 
sort of monotony. But how fine is the atmosphere, 
how admirable the treatment of the upper part of the 
great studio! Even if the lady by her plainness and by 
her attitude be unattractive, the picture is a delight to 
all who can see and can appreciate. Mr. Abbey’s 
“ Pot-Pourri,” not a new canvas, is perhaps less erudite 
in its effects than Mr. Orchardson’s, yet graceful and 
simple beyond the painter’s later practice. His colour 
is delightful, his motif judicious, and the delightful 
scene takes place in the pillared hall he has shown us 
once before in a brilliant water-colour. This is a fine 
example of a subject that unerringly stops short of the 
anecdotal. Not that the anecdotal need necessarily be 
inartistic ; but it introduces a new element. Such, for 
example, is Mr. Talbot Hughes’ “ Played Out” (see 
page 388), full of clever work, but with one error of 
observation, strange in so careful a student of fact. He 
has painted his candle-lighted scene in a prevailing 
yellow tone. Why? It is true that candle-light is 
yellow, but only in contrast with a white light; at 
night time the sense of yellowness disappears and 
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the light becomes, or seems to become, entirely and 
prevailingly white. 

The Hon. John Collier has realised this truth in his 
startlingly successful picture, “ The Prodigal Daugh- 
ter,” which is perhaps the best picture he has ever 
painted. The old man’s head, haloed by the lamp 
it eclipses, is finely conceived, with force and daring, 
and the whole composition, seen in a white light, marks 
a considerable advance alike in artistic accomplishment 
and in tone and dramatic power. This quality is to be 
recognised in a measure in Mr. Titcomb’s picture of 
Christ walking upon the waters, “ Ego sum : nolite 
timere,” the only noteworthy religious picture here. 
The earnestness of the men who see the vision is as 
unmistakable as that of the worshippers in the artist’s 
well-known chapel scene ; and even if the boat is over- 
broad, such a technical defect of draughtsmanship 
militates little against the general effect, secured with 
unusual skill. I said “the only noteworthy religious 
painting here ;” yet in this category should be named 
the large work called “The Rabbis,” by Mr. Alfred 
Wolmark. It is a great group of foreign Jewish 
worshippers, imbued with such religious fervour as 
to carry conviction, and realised with a skill so striking 
in character drawing and composition as to ensure 
attention in the future. With these should be con- 
sidered Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s well-imagined “ Unto 
this Last,” the funeral of an old pilot, attended by 
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PLAYED OUT. 


By TALBOT HUGHES. 


his fellows who stand about in the snow. It is not 
without a pathetic insistence and sincerity, and the 
colour and atmosphere suit well the surroundings. 
Grim, too, are the “Nomads” and “Round the 
Camp Fire” of Mr. Stanhope Forbes, bold in execu- 
tion and almost desperate in sentiment, painted with 
greater freedom than has been observed in the- artist in 
the past. His wife, Mrs. Forbes, is hardly less facile 
with her brush, which tells with excellent effect in 
her joyous, Boccaccio-like group of brightly-clad ladies, 
advancing in a Corotesque ring across the landscape, 
“Ona Fine Day.” Costume, no doubt, judiciously 
used, is of vast assistance in the composition of an 
attractive work—as we see in the gracious picture of 
that ever-refined and distinguished painter, Mr. Melton 
Fisher, “The Chess Players ;” but we may find in 
artistic motive a delight for which no accessory can be 
a substitute. Such, for example, is the quality in the 
work of Mr. Clausen. His style may have become 
more indefinite, more “thatchy” than ever; yet in 
such a work as “The Haymakers” we recognise a 
picture which in tone, values, and colour, forced as 
it were into curious control, the connoisseur will 
examine with pleasure and respect, though he pass 
by much more “taking” things. 

“Ever charming, ever new, when will Landscape 
tire the thew?” The quotation, hackneyed though it 


be, forces itselt upon the memory at every recurring 
exhibition—so various is the rendering, so fresh the 
new impression. A certain school of painters, it is 
true, succeeds in turning out year after year what seem 
to be stereotyped repetitions of old effects, encouraged 
thereto by their own inadequacy, and by the applause 
of admirers of the obvious and the commonplace. 
Yet there is enough here to mark an advance in the 
English School of Landscape. Here, perhaps, the 
outsiders are the more interesting, for Mr. David 
Farquharson, Mr. Adrian Stokes, Mr. Aumonier, 
Mr. Thaulow, and Mr. Stott—and we may, perhaps, 
include a new comer, Mr. Appleyard—come with a 
clear message, not so new as might be wished, but 
sympathetic and earnest. 

Mr. David Farquharson, indeed, scores a triumph 
in his scene of snow and lake and sky which he calls 
“Winter.” The singular truth of this broadly—I had 
almost said nobly—presented scene is wonderful. ‘The 
atmosphere most of all; then the various relative values 
of snow against sky, clouds against snow, and snow 
against mist—all rendered with surprising verisimili- 
tude, yet pictorial throughout. The edge of the snow- 
capped mountain and the sky—what Emerson called 
“the point of astonishment”—now sharply telling, now 
lost, proclaims the master-painter and master-observer. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DECORATIVE DESIGNS OF MR. FRANK BRANGWYN. 
HIS CARPETS AND METAL FITTINGS. 


By P. G. 


IKE the great workers of the Italian Renaissance, 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn—painter though he is 
pre-eminently through his natural gifts—does 
not hold the “lesser arts” in contempt, but 

has occupied himself with every branch of design. 
Anything that tends to beautify the setting of our 
daily life is worthy of the true artist’s attention, and 
the painted picture should, as Mr. Brangwyn rightly 
thinks, not be an end in itself, but should form an 
integral and harmonious part of a general scheme. 
In order to obtain absolute unity of effect the 
decorative artist must not shrink from applying 
himself to the working out of the slightest detail : 
nothing must be left to chance or to the mechanical 
workman’s untrustworthy taste. Thus Mr. Brangwyn 
has applied himself to the designing of carpets, 
furniture, stained glass windows, metal fittings, electric 
light appliances, tapestries, and well nigh every other 
branch of the designer’s craft. His attention to the 
slightest detail of a decorative scheme has enabled 
him to realise so perfect an ensemble as the bedroom 
in Mr. Edmund Davis’s house, described in the 
January issue of THE MaGazine oF Arr. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s designs for carpets and rugs 

must be counted among his most notable achieve- 





STAND FOR ELECTRIC LAMP 
WITH REFLECTOR. 
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ments. His travels in the East have led him to the 
same conclusion at which Morris had already arrived 
before him : that the salvation of the carpet designer 
and weaver lies in the 
East, in Persia ; that 
even in its home this 
beautiful craft is on 
the decline, and that 
the modern Oriental 
carpet, beautiful and 
harmonious as it still 
generally is in colour, 
is already the product 
of a failing art. De- 
sign plays too sub- 
ordinate a part in the 
modern Oriental car- 
pet, and too conspicu- 
ously ugly a part in 
the great majority of 
European productions. 

Mr. Brangwyn has 
found his models—or 
rather the suggestions 
for his motives—in the 
Oriental work of past 





centuries. The art of 

: “9 BRASS HALL-LAMP. 
carpet weaving is so 
ancient in Eastern we Cee 


lands, and has been so 
intimate a part of everyday life since the earliest 
days of their civilisation—it is anterior to civilisation, 
as we would call it, pertaining to tribal times—that 
one may well say that in their hands it has been as 
well understood and as completely mastered as— 
cake baking, for instance. What the Persian carpet 
designers of the 16th century did not know about 
carpet designing was not worth a thought, and the 
artistic side of their knowledge is just as sound and 
applicable to-day as it was before the introduction 
of such mechanical devices for carpet weaving as we 
now possess. Indeed, we may think that when the 
time comes when we shall be able to carry out their 
theories and their artistic practice in our modern 
“ Brussels” and “ Axminster” we shall have attained 
a second, and a far more widely developed, period 
of perfection in the art. 

Small wonder, then, that all the best men look 
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back to such times, or that it is almost a common- 
place that the further they go from Eastern models 
the more remote they are from perfection. In the 
carpets which Mr. Brangwyn has designed for Monsieur 





DESIGN FOR CARPET. 


By F. BRANGWYN. 


Bing (L’Art Nouveau) and for La Maison Moderne in 
Paris, he has returned to the style of semi-geometrical 
and semi-naturalistic ornamentation employed by the 
Persian carpet weaver of yore. Nothing could be happier 
than the trellis-like squares, forming the basis, so to 
say, of the beautiful curves which are 
again taken from plant forms, of the 
two examples here reproduced (see p. . 
395). In beth cases the plain, light 
border helps to emphasise the boldness 
of the design. Black, browns of dif- 
ferent grades, and greyish green are 
the colour scheme in the vine design, 
and black, buffs, and warm greys in 
the other. In spite of strong contrasts 
and bold treatment these carpets have 
nothing of that irritating restlessness 
which makes the productions of M. 
Van de Velde, and to an even higher 
degree those of his imitators, so un- 
pleasant to live with. 

There is a freshness and carelessness 
in the general arrangement of some of 
Mr. Brangwyn’s carpets, which one welcomes as 
being just as pronouncedly Western as the ornamen- 
tation is Eastern in character. The secret of the 
suitability of these designs lies in the way his liquid, 
easy forms lend themselves to the display of rich colour. 


By F. BRANGWYN 
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They have no other motive worth speaking of, and 
in their complete abandonment to this one—the great 
object in carpet work—they attain almost the perfec- 
tion of design. 

Mr. Brangwyn is nothing if not practical in this 
as in other arts, and he will 
even spare the time to put his 
own designs in colour on the 
“point” paper—a task which 
even the most enthusiastic de- 
signers may not be ashamed to 
shirk. 

It is most interesting to note 
how sometimes the designer, 
strong in one branch, will un- 
consciously carry his practice of 
that one art into the confines of 
another. A marquetry table from Mr, Brangwyn’s 
hand, with a central design strangely suggestive in its 
arrangement and component parts of carpet work, gives 
rise to such a thought. And it is curious to note what 
admirable effects Mr. Brangwyn has here obtained 
through the unconventional use of such ornaments. 

Altogether the artist’s sympathies in questions 
connected with ornament are entirely with the East. 
Perhaps this predilection was one of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the illustrating of 
Messrs. Gibbings’ edition of the “ Arabian Nights, ” 
the cover to which is based upon the style to be 
found in Persian tiles, and printed in a rich, dark 
blue, upon a light, bluish grey canvas ground. 

Even Mr. Brangwyn’s metal fittings, which at first 
sight appear to have nothing in common with Eastern 
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forms of design, are subject to the same influence, 
although it is used in so subtle a way as to be scarcely 
perceptible. The “fat,” easy forms which are so 
characteristic a feature of his metal-work designs are 
obviously the result of his study of carpet work. 
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The motives for such fittings as the switchboard, 
here reproduced, appear to be borrowed from plant life, 
but are neither realistic nor conventionalised forms 
of actually existing plants. They belong to the 
domain of free invention stimulated by the recollec- 
tion of things seen in nature. ‘There is an electric 
lamp with a reflector on four supports, with its grace- 
ful and well-proportioned curves, which is a fine 
example of Mr. Brangwyn’s ingenuity and taste in 
designing metal-work, and is, moreover, a useful and 
convincing testimony to the fact that the severity of 
his furniture designs is intentional and not due to lack 
of inventive imagination. Appropriateness is his watch- 
word in every instance, and in his mind the introduc- 
tion of meaningless curves is incompatible with it. 

It should be noted how well the design for the 
fittings is in each case adapted to the character of the 
object for which it is intended. Thus the oxidised 
silver fittings for the exquisite cherry-wood furniture in 
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Mr. Davis’s bedroom are far more dainty and grace- 
ful than the fittings for the solid oak pieces of Messrs. 
Norman and Stacey, or Mr. J. S. Henry, although the 
motives are kindred in style. 

In connection with the carpets referred to in this 
article, which were commissioned for and executed by 
two of the leading Paris houses for modern decorative 
art, it may be worth mentioning that Mr. Brangwyn was 
one of the first British artists who received important 
commissions for decorative work from the Continent. 
When M. Bing built the magnificent exhibition room 
in the Rue de Provence in Paris he entrusted Mr. 
Brangwyn with the pictorial decoration of the facade 
and entrance hall—a high compliment in view of the 
fact that Paris at that time abounded with capable 
artists eminently fitted for such an undertaking. But 
of these decorations, of Mr. Brangwyn’s stained glass 
and tapestry designs and other decorative figure work, 
I shall have to speak in a future article. 
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OUR GRAPHIC HUMORISTS. 








MR. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 


By SAML. M. PHINNE. 


F all graphic humorists the caricaturist has 
() ever cut the greatest figure before the world, 
for he is a fighter, a pictorial gladiator 
in the political arena. The more savage 
and incisive his pencil, the more successful he was 
accounted in times not very long past. A contented 
people rarely produces a great political caricaturist, for 
it is only when wit is concentrated that the honey of 
it turns to vitriol, as the sweetness of saccharine 
becomes bitter by its very intensity ; and the purely 
artistic success of the draughtsman, seriously con- 
sidered as art pure and simple, is of comparatively 
less importance in the appeal which is made to the 
public at large. 

Just as Sir John Tenniel was the first to show how 
high art and political satire might be combined in one 
dignified, refined, and unoffending whole, so Mr. F. 
Carruthers Gould has demonstrated how keen wit, 
searching and remorseless, may not wound how deep 
soever it may cut, and how even the hand of the 
political assassin may be welcomed by its victims for 
the delightful kindness of its caressing stab. 





OUR PIERROTS. (Westminster Gazette, Oct. 2, 1901.) 


“WE DON’T WANT TO FIGHT, 
BUT BY JINGO WHEN WE DO! 


Mr. Gould—familiarly known throughout the 
United Kingdom as “ F. C. G.”—belongs to that class 
whom I would call the character-caricaturist, as 
opposed to the poet-caricaturist and the deformity- 
caricaturist. He proves that the graphic satirist, sen- 
sitively artistic in temperament though he be, need 
not in his practice be primarily an artist. He claims 
only to be what he calls a “ pictorial political propa- 
gandist ;” and it is proof that the art-quality need not 
be so greatly developed—as in Tenniel, Sambourne, 
and their peers—that “ F.C. G.” is the most popular 
political humorist now to be seen in England. Although 
he never studied in his youth in the Royal Academy 
schools, or in any other art class, he always loved his 
pencil from his babyhood, when, as Artemus Ward 
expressed it, he drew—everybody’s attention. 

My earliest recollection of his work is when, as a 
member of the London Stock Exchange, he produced 
—about the year 1874, I think—a large sheet, repre- 
senting a broken-down four-wheeler with a groggy 
horse, the driver’s box and the cab, which was 
marked “S.E.,” occupied inside and out with a 
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broken-down rabble, consisting of 
the Managing Committee of the 
Stock Exchange. ‘That cartoon, it 
was easily guessed, foreshadowed the 
secession of the caustic draughtsman 
from the gentle institution. It was 
his parting shot—his fin mot. And 
he became a professional caricaturist 
by virtue of his politics. 

Thenceforward, he adopted the 
more genial form of caricature; yet 
in it there might be detected the 
spirit of James Gillray, notwith- 
standing, the spirit which may have 
humour, but must have wit—the 
kind that flourishes on the discon- 
tent of the multitude. 

Mr. Gould, as a Radical, must, 
I presume, profess discontent with 
the things that be; but he is keen 
and cutting without malice. He 
always seems to be fighting with the gloves on, yet 
he usually manages, if I may so express it, to “let 
them have it on the raw.” Like another distinguished 
humorist, genial as he is, he loves to bury the hatchet, 
in the side of his enemy, and leave it there. His 
ridicule is almost kindly, his satire almost pleasant, his 
onslaughts almost affectionate ; but never quite. 

I have no desire to introduce politics into my 
analysis, but for years I have regarded Mr. Gould 
as one of the stoutest planks in the Radical 
platform. Many of his cartoons have been reprinted 
as leaflets by the hundred thousand. Some of them 
have been issued as enormous coloured posters by 
the Liberal Federation, and placarded, when thought 
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(Westminster Gazette, June, 1902.) 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 





A KOW-TOW DREAM. 
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(Westminster Gazette, Sept. 8, 1901.) 


desirable, all over the United Kingdom. At the 
last General Election they were enormously popu- 
lar ; and I am officially informed were considered by 
his Party to have done “much good.” ‘The “ good,” 
I presume, if not practical was educational; they 
certainly secured the gaiety of Parties and helped to 
console his own for defeat at the polls; and even 
now they keep up the spirits of the Opposition during 
their long sojourn in the wilderness. What Mr. Gould 
would do if his own party came into power, and his 
genius for attack were required to be converted to 
defence, no man can tell, though most may fear. 

Most of us have seen his work in the old “ Pall 
Mall Gazette,” then in the “Westminster Gazette,” 
and in “ Picture Politics.” We 
have seen it in “Truth,” and 
in such side-splitting and thought- 
suggesting publications as “ Who 
Killed Cock Robin?” the “ Po- 
litical Streuwwelpeter,” in “The 
Political Alphabet,” and other 
satirical works — all comic, all 
felicitous in allusion and in their 
crowning triumph of  scarce- 
caricatured likeness, secured by 

ZB the most elementary means. 

«(cn In looking through all of 
RUM these I have been struck with 
Ye 2-3 one outstanding feature — Mr. 
Gould’s deep and abiding love of 
Mr. Chamberlain. I could point 
out over a hundred different 
characters in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain is served up! A hundred 
—think of it! This, surely, is 
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prodigious from the point of view of 
invention, ingenuity, and resource. Let 
me give you an idea. 

“F, C.G.” has caricatured his idol 
as “ Britannia” and as “ Bellona.” 

Among monarchs—as Julius Czsar, 
King John, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
the Kaiser. 

Among statesmen—as Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and as Bismarck. 

Among literary characters—as Mr. 
Tappertit, Miss Miggs, Mr. Turvey- 
drop, and Mr. Mantalini ; as the Red 
Queen in “ Alice ;” as Macbeth, and 
as the Witches; as the Ancient 
Mariner, and as Brer Fox. 

He has shown him as a member 
of the Sisterhood—as ’Arriet, as a baby- 
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deserter, as a premiére danseuse, and as A SORT OF A REMOUNT SYSTEM. 


a demi-mondaine. 

He has represented him as a man 
of every trade and every class ; as saint and as har- 
lequin ; as a Red Indian and as a trappist ; as parson 
and Pierrot ; as a Norman warrior, prizefighter, raider, 
juggler, and a breach-of-promise defendant. 

He has shown him as a score of animals and 
insects—primarily, of course, as a béte noire; as a 


(Westminster Gazette, Feb. 12, 1902.) 


bull and as a cow ; as a cock and a scorpion ; as a tiger, 
a cherub, and a hind legs of a donkey. 

He has shown him in the character of all kinds of 
impossible objects. We have Mr. Chamberlain as a 
drawing-room chair, as a kettle, a screw, and a long 
spoon ; as Stonehenge, and as wall paper. 











SIR JOHN FROISSART CONVERSETH ON THE WAY 


WITH AUGUSTINE DE BIRRELL. 
From “F. C. G'S FROISSART, 1902.” 
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His fertility is inexhaustible, his fancy and inten- 
tion—always of the practical sort—almost without 
limit ; and in all, there is character, there is point, 
there is fun, and there is likeness. 

Yet Mr. Chamberlain is but a pailful in the ocean 
of Mr. Gould’s pictorial labours. There are other 
phases of F. C. G.’s delightful enthusiasms. We may 
consider him as an observer in the Zoological Gardens, 
and as the charming sketcher—within his limits— 
whom the Mont St. Michel has claimed for its own. 
We may acknowledge his erudition as a student of 
“Uncle Remus,” and render homage to his profound 
acquaintance with “ Alice in Wonderland” and 
“Barnaby Rudge.” He is, moreover, a warrior—a 
major in the London Irish Rifles, which he joined, 
presumably, because he comes from Barnstaple, the 
town which has lately sought to honour its citizen 
by presenting him with its Freedom. 

Latterly, Mr. Gould’s study of Froissart has pro- 
duced a jeu d’esprit of a very high humorous order. 
“ Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,” by “F. C. G.,” 
for 1901 and 1902, display a real appreciation of the 
essence of the old historian, and emphasize the satirist’s 
illimitable resource in applying old forms to modern 
instances, with curious success and unfailing felicity, 
not only in respect of the text, but also of the numerous 
Chaucerian illustrations which illuminate the witty re- 
cord, with its piquant flavour of the modern-antique. 

Not only in these particular designs do we see 
the merits and the failings of the humorist’s graphic 
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work. The weakness of drawing, the poverty of 
quality in the line, the often inartistic treatment of 
an outline, and such-like defects which rigorous 
training and early education would have put right, 
all these may be conceded and would immediately be 
allowed by the caricaturist. But even though “ the 
grind” would certainly have made Mr. Gould a 
bigger draughtsman without weakening his power—his 
character is too strong for that—as he is, nevertheless, 
he stands alone in his particular line: as a man who 
uses his pen as another would his voice. Not that Mr. 
Gould is an ineffective speaker—he is quite the con- 
trary of that—but the pen appeals to a vastly wider 
circle, and carries wit and criticism and party ammu- 
nition almost daily to hundreds of delighted con- 
stituencies, and has placed their author on a pinnacle 
from which he is little likely to be deposed, even were 
there one who would seek to drag him down. But that 
is his triumph; hard hitter though he is, he has made 
no enemies. And so there will be none to rejoice 
when in days to come he is constrained, alas, to 
lay aside the pen; and when his modern lampcons 
no longer enliven the political world with the flow of 
their humour and their wisdom, it will be felt that a 
light has gone out which shone with brilliant and con- 
sistent flash, and which, Liberal, Radical, and Tory, 
we all loved to watch and laughingly to applaud. 
On that day a sad and barren patch will lie between 
Charing Cross and Chelsea, for Westminster will be 
Westminster no more. 
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(Westminster Gazette, Dec., 1901.) 






QUITE CASUAL, OF COURSE, SOMEONE mGHT COME ALONG. 

(iT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT LORD ROSEBERY, HAVING PLACED HIS SERVICES AT THE 
DISPOSAL OF THE COUNTRY, MIGHT BE INDUCED TO GO TO HOLLAND AS A PEACE 
COMMISSIONER. HE MIGHT MEET SOMEBODY THERE, QUITE CASUALLY, OF COURSE.) 





BY SIR WILLIAM RICHMOND, 
K.C.B., R.A. 
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O find the whole truth, the highest beauty, 

is surely the object of serious art, and the 

attainment of it is the ideal of all true 

artists ; to arrest, retain, transmit, not the 

inevitable, but the rare, the transitory, the illusive, is 

the business of everyone whose mission is creative. 

It is given to few to see, to fewer the power to re- 

tain ; rarest of all is the gift of transmitting a spiritual 

essence, too often concealed, among unattractive 
features, from the average observer. 


Briefly be it stated, that if the few suggestions 
set forth in this essay are to be read as they are 
intended to be understood, the premises of the axiom 
upon which their thought has been founded must 


be granted : “ Mind was created before matter i 


How far the axiom is true does not matter for the 
moment. The doctrinal discussions on a primary 
cause are still active and sincere between two schools 
of thought ; the differences between the philosophical 
teaching of Aristotle and Plato, have been and are 
still recognised by temperaments disposed to accept 
the views of one or other philosopher. 

It is obvious that the end of discovery in physical 
science is still remote, yet physical science is tending 
in the direction of the psychical. ‘The delicate obser- 
vations which have wrought such wonders in connection 
with air vibration, and the transmission of messages 
which have a physical origin, upon its waves, seem to 
indicate that we may not be far off from psychological 
discoveries, different if analogous. Since the time of 
credulity and superstition, so vitally a part of the 
earlier Middle Ages, the interest in psychology, then 
not in any sense a science, has not been so pronounced 
as at present. 

It is a truism that the activity of conjecture, 
thought, and experiment, is more or less acute in the 
whole of society, consciously among the thoughtful, 
unconsciously among the unthoughtful. If this be 
so, there is no section more readily influenced than 
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the artistic, represented as it is by minds inherently 
adapted for the reception of impressions. 

In the art of music, physical emotion has been 
developed by Wagner to a high degree: he freed 
the science of music from some scholastic fetters which 
restrained the free vibration of emotion through 
sound, It is more than probable that Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony would never have proclaimed the 
strangely soul-stirring pathos which runs through 
every sequence of its harmonies, had not Beethoven’s 
deafness released powers of conception from the bond- 
age of his sense of hearing: thus a highly creative 
mind was concentrated within an abstract region, 
strengthening the conceptions of the master until they 
became more and more remote from precedent, and 
more and more the outpourings of an emotion which 
longed to find utterance, and the realisation of a 
thought, abstract, but also immeasurably spontaneous 
and -appropriate. 

Wagner carried tone-poetry still further; he re- 
leased himself from the trammels of stereotyped form 
and some pedantic laws of counterpoint. In dealing 
with harmonic or inharmonic changes Wagner defied 
some accepted laws of transition ; and the novel and 
strange harmonies he invented, to which our ears have 
now become accustomed, were pronounced barbarous 
innovations even by trained musicians, and Wagner 
was pronounced to be unmindful of system, as well as 
insensible to beauty. 

Nevertheless, music has been released from some 
bondage supplied by science, and would now seek to 
reveal by sound a wider range of refined emo- 
tions than heretofore, only less delicately conveyed to 
the sensibilities than by the sound of breaking waves, 
the murmur of streams, or the voices of the winds 
in pine forests; to these natural sounds every highly 
organised temperament must be alive. 

The same rebellion against pedantry, sometimes 
carried too far, is evident in literature, involving a 
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similar effort to perfect every situation in as few words 
as possible, and to suggest fleeting and temporarily 
violent or subtle emotions by allusions, adequate and 
condensed. ‘This is exemplified in the remarkable, if 
sometimes morbid work of Ibsen, more virile perhaps 
if less sensuous and plastic than the work of Maeter- 
linck, And this, the rearrangement of mysticism and 
reclassification of the relation between the real and the 
ideal, is exemplified in theology by courageous and 
logical thinkers who, while they adhere to a fundamen- 
tal principle of Christian doctrine, seek to minimise the 
necessity of credence in miraculous intervention, and 
would direct thought into the region of metaphor, 
figuring a mystical conception by setting in the form 
of parable, an idea otherwise incomprehensible. 

In the more concrete method of statement of ideas 
which belongs essentially to the Arts of Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting, the process of subtraction and 
elimination is slower and more dangerous, because the 
two latter are intimately connected with the mimicry 
of Nature. Therefore the transcendental may be 
carried to such an extreme as to produce chaos, and 
the very forces which go to build up the strength 
of the plastic arts may be abused, and their radical 
function destroyed. An instance of this misplacement 
of fitness may be seen in a recently executed statue of 
Balzac, wherein it was sought to reduce form to an un- 
known quantity, so that a vague identity should force 
itself into shape where no shape is. 

That the possibility has been achieved to combine 
such elements cannot be better illustrated than by 
“The Slave” of Michael Angelo. No doubt he 
approached his art in a mystical, as well as scientific, 
spirit. He insists upon the existence of the soul of 
his subject in the core of a block of marble which he 
is to carve. ‘This soul has to receive from the skill 
of the sculptor a form, which shall be not only intelli- 
gible, but also perfect in proportion, as well as elegant 
and true in every disposition of mass, so that the first 
excitement produced upon the spectator shall be stimu- 
lated by beauty of structure, independent, but still a 
part of the occult idea which was the origin of the 
impulse to set it in perfect form. The freedom of 
aspiration, even of political freedom, was deeply in- 
grained in a vigorous if highly sensitive nature, and, 
perhaps, the association of forces of that extraordinary 
Artist, who combined the real and the ideal as far as 
possible, is in this statue of the slave set forth with 
such justness of balance and incomparable completeness 
that it would seem to be improbable that a similar or 
more adequate allegiance can ever again be realised. 

The struggle between two forces in the time of 
Pericles was not so strenuous as in the time of Lorenzo 
di Medici; hence in the Athenian art of that period 
the note struck was quiescence and sobriety. Peace 
succeeded War, the Arts proclaimed the victory over 
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an invader ; freed from struggle, the people accepted 
a Dictator whose right and left hands were upheld 
by the noble Arts of Peace. The people answered, 
and the echo of an enthusiastic unanimity still vibrates 
wherever the names of Pericles, Phidias, and Ictinus 
are mentioned. Under a perfect democracy was 
Athens re-established and re-edified ; the service of 
slavery, justifiable because in a measure temporary, 
permitted the completion of a national triumph. 

Freedom, to the Athenian in the age of Pericles, 
could not have been an object for attainment in any 
measure comparable to the craving for it of the 
Florentine during an epoch immediately preceding the 
extension of liberty of thought, liberty of investigation, 
dawning upon the lives of all classes in the earlier part 
of the fifteenth century. Relative freedom has been 
attained, and science, in results already effected, is lead- 
ing the van of spiritual extension. ‘This result was 
prefigured in the “ Dream of the Slave ;” part of it 
is more or less realised, but spiritual emancipation is 
yet to be attained. Portions of “ The Slave” remain 
unfinished, but even these leave no doubt concerning 
their intention and place in the design. Note how 
strangely inchoate is the monkey at his feet. Save the 
“Pieta” in St. Peter’s, no group or figure by Michael 
Angelo is entirely completed ; as if to tell the world 
that however realised, a work of art must be tenta- 
tive. He left the back of the neck of Moses roughed 
out, unpolished, but not inadequate. 

Artistic temperaments start on different lines. 
There is the temperament which goes to Nature for 
the solution of a thought ; another which derives all 
inspiration from what is actual. As in literature there 
are biographers, poets descriptive, and philosophic his:- 
torians, and mystics, so within the artistic circle of the 
graphic arts, the portrait painter is a historian, and the 
pictorial exponent of the characteristics of his time. 
The descriptive writer is reflected in and by the illus- 
trator of current life, valuable as he delineates passing 
historical or social events or customs; also by the 
painter, who will recall to generations to come price- 
less monuments of the past, eagerly and wantonly 
destroyed by the modern vandal, as well as the scenery 
of once entirely beautiful England, now more or less 
held in bondage by an autocracy of wealth under a 
plea of democracy. 

Then there is the little novelist in paint, who 
records trifling episodes and acceptable incidents, 
prettily painted, valuable pictures in their way, but 
having no lasting value excepting when they display a 
dainty facility of execution. 

The character painter is the historian in paint. If 
he is a confirmed realist, he reveals the idiosyncrasies 
of individuals inasmuch as they have been impressed 
upon his sight ; he goes no deeper. Be he broad- 
minded, open to impression, he is confirming what 
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he sees by transmitting it to the spectator. His 
ideal of character may chance to be the embodi- 
ment of ugliness, so taken up may he be by the 
more or less brutal side of nature—so absorbed in 
the animal, that he presents the animal, being 
unable to see otherwise. After all, in so doing, 
he is stating his own ideal, and it is vastly appreciated 
by the majority—and mostly by them—because to them 
his is the presentment of a human being on canvas, 
rendered ordinarily, and so, to the average, sufficiently. 
Another, portraying the same person, will draw from 
the commonplace some mental, but not conspicuous, 
characteristic, extracted from the physical, which being 
only suggested and dimly defined, is not obvious to the 
superficial, or even swift, observer. Hence, in all 
probability, the more subtle if tentative, while at the 
same time searching, portrait may find a very limited 
area of appreciation at first sight; the process of the 
mind of the spectator must be in the same direction as 
has been employed by the painter if the work is to be 
understood ; the soul of it must be withdrawn out of 
the matter with effort as well as sympathy. In point 
of fact, as much pains must be taken by the appreciator 
or the critic as has been taken by the artist. Notso with 
the other, more striking, but more superficial repre- 
sentation, which is obvious and unmistakable, evidently 
the portrait of Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So as their tailor 
or butcher and baker sees them, but not otherwise, or 
as they appear in society with their masks on or off. 

The swift going of life in this decade of motor-cars 
and bicycles, as it affects one class must affect all more 
or less, and by-and-by when the reaction takes place 
and a quieter spirit prevails, it may be said in excuse for 


a great deal of work done now—excepting in science :— 


Yes, but remember that the people then were wearied by 
their own restlessness, and that all Art followed suit. 
How could it do otherwise—with few exceptions ? 
And indeed, the philosopher will say, the age of the 
motor-car was admirably presented in the fashionable 
Art of the twentieth century. If one reflects for a 
moment, history shows us that such a prophecy is true, 
and that the verdict will be pronounced, because we 
cannot get away from the fact that the dominant spirit 
of an age or even of a decade has been exposed by Art, 
broadly speaking by Literature, by the Drama, as well 
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as by the plastic Arts, and whatever the predominating 
tendency was, it will inevitably be revealed through 
Art. Brutal or refined, mystic or material, soaring 
or crawling, real or ideal, the temperament will be 
exposed. It has always been so, and always will be. 

There can be no confusion between the real and 
the ideal. They are markedly different, they have 
been rarely brought absolutely into harmony. While 
the mind of the idealist is ever searching for a com- 
plete, harmonious, and consequently most beautiful 
embodiment of a conception which has been forced 
upon him by an overpowering pressure from within, 
the realist will accept any combination of matter 
however undesirable, making it sufficient in itself and of 
itself, without selection, and he will prevail over the 
idealist until the axiom with which I started is 
believed: “Mind was created before matter.” 

When Beauty, as underlying all matter, is accepted 
and seen, a profound Pantheism will receive assent, 
not a vulgar interpretation as of the late Romans, or 
of plausible ecclesiastics, but a growth from that ex- 
quisite temper of mind which directed to the human 
heart the voices of Divinities,; who speak in streams 
and woods, and are also revealed in all that is animate. 
Still further, that in all that belongs to man, mental 
or physical, however much it may be temporarily 
concealed or ill-adjusted, the Divine Essence is im- 
pressed upon every created thing. 


“Truth is Beauty, Beauty Truth; ’tis all I know 
and all I seek to know.” 


It may seem to be fruitless to choose an abstract 
title for an essay on art, because a mental attitude is 
adopted which more or less ignores the ideal, except 
as existing within a chimera, where truth exists, but 


only in subservience to the absolute. Realities are 
easily recognised: the spirit which inspired their 
adoption exists, mystic and profound it is; hence it is 
seen only by a few. Are realities to be stated by Art, 
uncompromisingly, and to be indiscriminately accom- 
modated to the ocular vision only? Is the whole 
truth unrelated to a latent, perhaps undiscovered, 
beauty which resides, if hidden from a_ shallow 
observer, under a mask of form which convention 
might call ugly? 
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ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 
A GENERAL SURVEY.—I. 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


iia [ HE weather is too beautiful to think of rascals 

in,” wrote Professor Ruskin, years ago, in 

reply to my reminder that he had promised 

me to fulminate in a dashing article against 

a certain form of art-trickery which was then occupy- 

ing public attention. Then the wave of indignation 

passed; the Professor became deeply engaged in 

another and more congenial task, and the evildoers 

escaped what would probably have been a very 

powerful, but by them an entirely unheeded de- 
nunciation. 

Once more the imagination and the conscience 
of the public have been struck by the revelations which 
have lately been made of the comparative ease with 
which even experts of the highest repute, of equal 
erudition, keenness, and caution, have been lured 
into the traps learnedly set for them. 

Stealing the watch of the head of the detective 
force is the ultimate achievement of the pickpocket, 
worthy of the blue ribbon or the Victoria Cross of 
that enterprising and prestigious community. Not 
only did Tieszkiewiecz confess that he could no 
longer keep pace with the ingenuity of the forger, 
but M. Louis Conrajod himself, the writer on “ Imita- 
tions et Contrefagons des Objets d’Art Antique,” was 
also handsomely victimised ; and even the great Dr. 
Curtius, to whose learning everyone has been taught 
to do homage, tripped when in the year 1895 he 
bought a golden crown which within a very short 
while was shown to be false. It must unfortunately 
be recognised as unreasonable to attack the scholars 
who are trapped as to denounce the Governor of the 
Bank of England for the acceptance of a false note. 

Although all times are fit in which to expose 
wrongdoing, it is especially appropriate at the present 
moment, not only with a view to putting the public 
once more upon its guard, but also to restraining a 
spirit of too great suspicion, and, in a sense, so far as 
is judicious, to reassure the collector while confirm- 
ing him in well-founded scepticism. The hardened 
collector is of two kinds: he who is always on his 
guard—frequently exaggerating a proper lack of 
confidence—and he who, trusting to a naturally fine 
taste and good eye, is often lured by over self-con- 
fidence to his own undoing. In dealing with this 
matter therefore in a series of articles, the reader will 
understand that we are embarking on no simple task. 

Difficulties of course surround the subject—the 


possibility of doing an injustice in certain quarters, 
and not less of writing with such freedom as may 
be likely to land the writer in the position of defend- 
ant, even though right be upon his side. It is our 
intention, however, to speak with all desirable frank- 
ness and candour, having mainly in view the pro- 
tection of the public, for whom the cynical behest 
caveat emptor is held by custom, if not by the law, to 
be a sufficient and the only natural protection. It is 
proposed, therefore, to travel more or less widely over 
the whole field of art, so far as it is covered by 
the dishonest dealer, and to give such information as 
may be of use to the collector, and of interest and 
entertainment to the mere looker-on. 

It should be remembered in the first place that the 
expression “ Art Forgeries” is commonly used in too 
general a sense. Broadly speaking, we should speak of 
“ forgeries” when these copies profess to be genuine 
ancient objects of art, and “counterfeits” when they 
deal with contemporary works; but besides these 
there is what is called in Italy pasticcio, which is a 
simple copy in facsimile of an ancient work (generally 
a painting), reproducing carefully all the signs of age, 
made and sold at reasonable prices. It is as a rule 
produced openly, and acquired in the first instance 
without any intention of fraud, simply from love of 
the original, and of the sentiments which surround 
the object, even though it is known to be not really 
old. These objects, the manufacture of which con- 
stitutes a complete recognised trade in Italy, extensively 
acquired by unscrupulous dealers and planted upon 
simple-minded victims, are in the ‘first instance called 
into being innocently enough; they will be more 
fully dealt with in their proper place. Other works, 
again, perfectly genuine, pretending to be nothing but 
what they are, are subsequently falsified by the addi- 
tion of a signature, of a date, or of other sophistica- 
tions, and must necessarily be included in the category 
of “ Art Forgeries,” in spite of their original honesty. 
With all of these we shall deal in turn, the old and 
the new, passing from Sculpture to China and Pictures, 
from Plate to Gems, from Engravings to Bookbind- 
ings, and to the rest of the outraged arts. 

The operations of forgers (to bring them all under 
one convenient heading), their achievement of every 
sort, expressively comprised in the word Truquage, 
are so wide, that it may fairly be said that as regards 
fine works more imitations are extant than originals. 
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These imitations have found their way into the 
collections of the highest as well as of the lowest. 
The forger, like the artist and the collector, is 
of every grade and of every degree of ability. The 


less accomplished apply themselves successfully to 





THE SO-CALLED “TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES.” 


PURCHASED BY THE LoUVRE FOR £4,009. 


ASSERTED BY M. KOUKHOMOVSK!I, GOLDSMITH OF ODzSSA, TO BE HIS 
WORK, THE CLAIM BEING ADMITTED. 


PHOTOGRAPH By V. GRIBAYEDOFF, PARIS, 


the victimising of the man of little knowledge, 
while the princes of the disreputable profession are 
men of highly-developed ability, brilliant artists in 
their way, whose achievement is equalled only by their 
cunning, or by the cunning of those who act as their 
intermediaries. “Thus it comes about that the finest 
judges and the most learned collectors are not secure 
from the operations of the forger, or 
the forger’s tout. He is himself a 
connoisseur of extraordinary ability 
and taste, and adds to his scholarship 
a knowledge of human weakness, and 
an ability to judge with the utmost 
nicety the idiosyncrasy of each well- 
known collector, doubling the sub- 
tlety ot Macchiavelli with the calm 
audacity and cunning of the boldest 
poker player. He does more: not 
content with hoodwinking the private 
collector, he has carried his opera- 
tions, as we have seen, into the very 
heart of the world of expertise by im- 
posing not infrequently on the pro- 
fessional heads of the great museums 
themselves. 

When such a thing becomes 
known, the fuss which is made by 
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the world, and the scorn expressed by those un- 
familiar with the subject, often overstep the bounds 
alike of moderation and of justice. The public, which 
hears so much of the occasional humiliation of a 
museum expert, thinks nothing of his frequent, almost 
daily triumphs over those who come and set their traps 
for him, and who as often find themselves defeated. 
But when they learn that human skill which might 
fairly be termed “ diabolical,” developed by more than 
one expert of the highest class, has reached a perfection 
so great that neither human eyes nor human judg- 
ment can detect between the forgery and the original, 
and that consequently some of the keenest and most 
experienced collectors in the world have been forced 
to withdraw from the special class of collection which 
had been their speciality, it is not merely unjust 
but foolish to treat the failure to detect these ex- 
traordinary forgeries as evidence of incompetence or 
even of carelessness. 

In the past, no doubt, especially in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, in the days when experts were by a 
ridiculous Government policy declared to be “ not 
wanted” in the ranks of the official heads of depart- 
ments, it is not surprising that many a spurious object 
was foisted upon the authorities. It will be remem- 
bered that in the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee that inquired into the administration of 
South Kensington Museum, it was stated that some 
years ago Dr. Middleton, Sir Caspar Clarke’s pre- 
decessor, drew up a list of no fewer than fifty objects 
which have been removed from the museum as “ for- 
geries, quasi-forgeries, or worthless.” Some witnesses 
declared that the Agate Cup, which was bought 
at the Hamilton Palace sale for £535, was merely 
a made-up object worth not more than {50 ; that 
the great gateway which had keen bought from 


GOLD HELMET, FROM THE TOMB OF THE SEVEN BROTHERS: 
SHOWING TYPE OF GENUINE HELMET. 


REDRAWN FROM Mr. ALFRED Maskett's “RUSSIAN ART.” (CHAPMAN AND HALL 
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LUCRETIA DONATI, in IMITATION OF DONATELLO 
(MORE PROBABLY OF MINO DA FIESOLE.. 
By BASTIANINI. 


REP2inTEO FROM “ THe MAGAZINE OF ART,” 1885. 


Signor Molinari for {600 was made up, consist- 
ing of good and bad—of exquisite work in marble, 
and of miserable decorations, which never existed 
in its present form when in its original condition. 
It was shown that what was labelled as Cardinal 
Wolsey’s Chair, also from Hamilton Palace, was 
Cingalese work of the eighteenth century ; but it 
is only fair to state that the Museum authorities 
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COUNTERFEITS. 


In THE VicToORIA AND ALBERT MustumM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


did not admit that they had ever been deceived: by 
the title, though they retained it for the purpose of 
identification. But it certainly was not known 
that the Vernis Martin Cabinet, which was also 
bought from the Hamilton Palace Collection for 
£816, was simply a “fake.” It never was made as 
an intentional swindle. The panels were genuine 
enough and had been taken from old Sedan chairs, 
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and were put together for his employer by an 
extremely clever workman who curiously enough after- 
wards became foreman-superintendent of repairers, 
eic., at South Kensington Museum ; and there to his 
astonishment he saw and recognised the piece brought 
in and labelled as a genuine work, which he himself 
had constructed some time previously. 

These things, doubtless, were not all made 
with fraudulent intent. There is in the Museum 
a coffer painted by Signor Cresti in the style of a 
fine period, and decorated by Signor Corti, which 
looks old, yet is modern, executed and sold by them 
as such. But dishonest agents are apt to get 
hold of such work in virtue of its excellence, 
and with a little manipulation would foist it upon 
the unwary. But, after all, the museum at South 
Kensington claims to be not like the British Museum, 
which lays primary store by the archzological value 
of its exhibits. At South Kensington we have a 
museum of industrial, not archeological art, so we 
are told; and the main idea is to teach beauty, to 
display fine style, and the various qualities which 
are useful to the designer, the manufacturer, and the 
student. One of its chiefs publicly declared, “I don’t 
care if an object is genuine so long as it.is fine,” 
for artistic quality is what the museum was founded 
to develop. 

In Florence there is a regular trade in fifteenth 
century frescoes after Pintoricchio and other masters 
of the period. These are broken into fragments 
in such shapes as to suggest that they have been 
torn off the walls. They are deliberately executed, 
broken, and sold, for the benefit of English and 
more particularly of American tourists and buyers. 
In South Kensington Museum are one or two 
specimens, lent by Mr. Fitzhenry, exhibited for 
what they are and: for the education and the warn- 
ing of the multitude. 

The Anglo-Saxon, indeed, is the natural prey of 
the forgery-monger, and the modern-antiques which 
are manufactured for him constitute the livelihood 
of whole countrysides on the Arno, and the Tiber, 
on the Nile, and on the Jordan. Innocent peasant- 


‘looking people dig up these antiques before the eyes of 


the unsuspecting tripper, exclaim about them as a great 
find, but as they do not want to deliver them up to 
the Government, as a secret of terrific importance 
the man with the spade gradually conveys to the 
tripper his readiness to part with them for a certain 
sum; and the astonished and delighted spectator, 
who was actually present at their discovery, falls an 
easy victim, big with satisfaction at his find! And 
when the fool goes off with his folly, the simple, 
guileless peasant quietly buries another example of 
the same object in the same hole for the benefit of 
the next tourist who may come along. 


While the counterfeit and the forgery are thus 
produced, an object may be original and valuable ; as 
when the fine portrait by Hans Baldung Grin in 
the National Gallery was wickedly endowed many 
years ago with the signature of Albert Direr, it 
was, as it were, debauched into a forgery. The 
mere imitation frequently aims at no deception, as for 
example in the case of the many copies which are 
acquired for educational purposes in the museums, of 
which many may be seen in South Kensington, in 
Bloomsbury, and elsewhere, and yet these very ob- 
jects getting into other hands are manipulated as we 
have seen. 

Thus I remember when M. Danielli was requested 
by one of our museums to make a copy of an ancient 
crucifix in time-eaten ebony and cracked and time- 
stained ivory—the object being required for educa- 
tional purposes—the craftsman in due time presented 
himself at the museum, and the keeper at first sight 
was unable to tell the copy from the original. 

As to the other class, half imitation, half forgery, 
when the imitation is not intended to deceive the 
buyer, there must always be a fair knowledge on 
the part of the artist that it is liable to be used 
to deceive the professional buyer’s customers and 
friends. Examples of this will be given later on. 

It will thus be seen how difficult it is to 
protect oneself against the likelihood of imposition. 
Even the efforts to enlighten the public with any 
sort of precision have been defeated in the past. It 
is naturally the practice of dishonest dealers to profess 
to laugh at revelations, and seek to discredit the 
writers; while honest dealers as naturally prefer 
not to talk more than is needful upon the subject, 
lest the collector gives up in despair—preferring 
rather to let the periodical scares die out as soon as 
may be. It is said that the reason why M. Eudel’s 
book of revelations called “Le Truquage” is now 
so rare is because these men instantly bought up 
every copy on which they could lay hands.—Let them 
try to buy up THE Macazine oF Arr ! 

Nothing is more difficult than to run the evildoer 
to earth. You can rarely prove that he forged the 
object, or that he knew it was false, or that he was 
acting in bad faith ; and, moreover, many of the best 
experts who from their own experience could most 
convincingly prove the man to be a copyist or an art 
forger, if they themselves have been deceived, do not 
care to advertise their own mortification ; and, besides, 
if they have been taken in, they do not always object 
to see their rival collectors bettered in similar fashion. 

How, then, should the collector proceed with the 
dealer? If he asks for a guarantee, he will probably 
be told, “If the object does not turn out right I 
will gladly take it back.” But, supposing the buyer 
comes to the conclusion that his purchase, say a 
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Louis XIV chair, is a forgery or a “ fake,” how is he 
to prove it? or if he does so to his own satisfaction, 
-how can he force the dealer to accept his explana- 
tion? Of course, you may act on the advice of 
Tieszkiewiecz, and say that you will buy nothing but 
known pieces, with proper documentary evidence and 
pedigree. (Your collection would be slow in its evo- 
lution.) What then? How do you know that the 
object itself is not forged, and the papers forged as 
well? The fact is, the only way is to trust to the 
opinion of the best expert you can find, and to employ 
only the best dealers, men with the best reputa- 
tion for rectitude, ability, and fine taste. They are 
to be found, though none is infallible. No man buys 
a horse upon his own judgment, unless he be him- 
self an expert. No man should spend a large sum upon 
a work of art—which has more “ points” than any 
animal that ever was doctored. It is curious that 
the law has so little sympathy with the buyer.. Caveat 
emptor seems to be the maxim in the courts, as it is 
outside, and one sometimes seems to detect a lurking 
sympathy with the dealer who is not obviously a 
swindler, quite at variance with the severity which is 
often meted out to him in France. 

For the inter-protection, therefore, of the heads 
of museums in Europe, an association of museum 
directors, or Museumverein, has been established for 
inter-communication and protection. This association, 
not long since established, holds its annual congress in 
various capitals : the first at Cologne, the second in 
London, and the third in Copenhagen. It is rather 
curious that the French heads of great museums have 
decided to hold aloof, as if they had no need for such 
international self-improvement and support. Yet 
they have been victimised perhaps as often as any. 
I have before me as I write, a list of frauds that 
have been made upon the Louvre, and convictions 
that have been obtained against persons who have 
disposed to them undoubted forgeries within the last 
twenty years. No doubt they keep their own little 
private museum of forgeries—a little chamber of horrors 
—such as many local museums do, for their own in- 
struction ; but their voluntary isolation in this matter 
can hardly assist them in the important work of self- 
protection—that is to say, of course, the protection of 
the public on whose behalf they act. 

The case of the Tiara de Saitapharnes is one in 
which the French experts deserve and receive the 
sympathy of those who know how hard it is to escape 
the toils of the men who are at once learned as 
scholars, clever as craftsmen, and experienced as ex- 
perts ; and they may rest assured that they have lost 
none of the respect and esteem of those whose good 
opinion they value. It is, perhaps, but a touch of 
human nature that the French Press should have taken 
pains to announce that M. Clermont-Ganneau was 
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selected as the chairman of the committee to examine 
into the genuineness or otherwise of the tiara, because 
it was he who had first denounced the forged Moabite 
pottery, bought by the Museum of Berlin, and was 
able “easily ” to demonstrate and expose the nature 
of the MS. of the fragment of the Bible bought by 
the British Museum. Allowance must be made for 
natural irritability and natural pride. At the same 
time, the French authorities could hardly have been 
surprised that the long-expected explosion occurred at 
last. As long as six years ago, Mr. F. S. Robinson 
spoke openly of the Tiara as “ one of the most notable 
artistic frauds of modern times.” Atthat time it was 
declared that Dr. Burges, of the Vienna Museum, had 
refused it ; that Professor Furtwangler had denounced 
it in unmeasured terms ; and that the British Museum 
had likewise declined to consider it. The last state- 
ment appears to require some modification. We learn 
from Dr. Murray that it was brought, though not 
officially, to his notice, and that he had immediately 
detected its falsity. At the same time, surprise may 
be expressed that, considering the provenance of the 
object, suspicion was not aroused in the erudite and 
prudent minds that advise and govern the Museum of 
the Louvre. 

The South of Russia, which it is true has given 
the world the wonderful objects found at Kertch, at 
Olbia, and elsewhere, is well known as a hotbed of 
art forgers, and has provided the Russian prisons with 
quite a colony of unwilling inmates. Moreover, the 
Tiara is known to have come by way of Vienna— 
Vienna of all places—in the neighbourhood of which 
one of the finest factories of spurious ancient jewellery, 
etc., is known to exist—a factory of which, if I am 
not mistaken, the late M. Spitzer knew all the ins and 
outs, and of which more than one British expert could 
give a lively account, such as has been given to me, 
but which I refrain from publishing, in expectation 
that the exposure may come from the more authorita- 
tive quarter. It is to be hoped that henceforward the 
piece of jewellery that is said to have been “dug 
up in the Crimea” will be regarded as suspect. 
Internal evidence may sometimes show whether it 
was manufactured on the spot, or whether it was 
despatched from Vienna or elsewhere for the pur- 
pose of judicious exhumation ; and even the recol- 
lection of the superb yield of gold objects which 
now repose in the Hermitage will henceforward 
scarcely reconcile the most enthusiastic buyer to a 
hasty acquisition. It is said that the Russian dealer 
disposed of some of his manufactures to a London 
jeweller, who in time sold them to Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. Whether or not these are the gold objects 
presented by that munificent collector to the museum 
in the Central Park, New York, I am not aware ; 
but no one can ignore the fact that the objects there 
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reposing have been open to grave doubts in the minds 
of those who should know best. 

As for the Tiara, it will probably be an- 
nounced that a small portion is genuine and that 
the rest is manufactured by the interesting Russian 
jeweller M. Koukhomovski, who, immediately on 
his arrival in Paris, became a lion of artistic society. 
He, of course, was no forger; he simply carried out 
work after designs supplied to him; but how is it 
he did not suspect the nature of the work he was 
commissioned to execute, seeing that when it was 
completed it had all the appearance of an ancient 
piece? For a goldsmith of Odessa, M. Koukho- 
movski was singularly unsuspicious and obtuse. 

The so-called Tiara is illustrated here, so that 
its fine construction and decoration may be ap- 
preciated ; and further, in order that its form may 
be recognised, there is also shown an unchallenged 
example—the gold helmet found in the “Tomb 
of the Seven Brothers,” now in the Hermitage 
Museum. This illustration has been redrawn from 
Mr. Maskell’s “Russian Art,” a book of which 
M. Vladimir Stassoff once wrote in these pages 
in cordial praise qualified by critical blame. 

Let us now proceed to consider the chief sec- 
tions of Art production on which the clever sordid 
parasite, the forgery-monger, has fastened himself. 
Architecture, of course, offers him no opportunities 
except in such a case as the alleged “fake” of the 
Molinari gateway aforementioned. But he finds a 
favourable and productive field in 


SCULPTURE—MARBLE. 


In Great Britain at least the operations of the 
Sculpture -forger, properly so-called, are nowadays 
greatly restricted, for the collectors are comparatively 
few, and those who would be willing to buy are 
commonly well aware of the danger of acquiring such 
works without thorough investigation. Moreover, the 
“goods” put forth from their studios by ingenious 
Italian sculptors with an undue eye on the past are 
somewhat unwieldy, and the story of “a wonder- 
ful work successfully smuggled out of Italy—obtained 
from such and such a Palazzo, the noble owner of 
which is in want of ready money—heart-rending 
sacrifice—immediate decision necessary”—is now too 
well-worn to deceive all but the most careless. A 
common form of imposition is a fake or make-up of 
genuine parts belonging to different statues—torso, 
head, arms, and hands being sometimes brought 
together with a most effective result. Many suspect, 
and I will confess myself among the number, that 
even the so-called “Cupid” in the South Kensington 
Museum, said to be by Michael Angelo, possesses 
a head that belongs naturally to some other body : 
an examination of the join must surely suggest as 
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much to the majority of observers. An_ illogical 
join is not always conclusive, but it should create 
doubts. 

This forming up of unrelated parts is a very 
ancient trick, But the real danger is in modern 
falsification. ‘That of to-day is not easy to detect, but 
in past times the ignorance of the trickster, however 
skilful, often tripped him up. Thus the sculptor 
who patched the bas-relief of the “ Emperor Gallienus 
at the Chase” (at one time in the Palazzo Mattei) 
with a new hoof to the horse, was careful to carve 
the hoof shod in the modern manner ; and so far 
from the pundits recognising the blunder, one of 
them, Fabretti, argued from it that the ancients 
evidently shod their horses as we do. Forgeries in 
sculpture, indeed, have been known in Italy and 
elsewhere from quite early days of art; and it must 
not be forgotten how Phzdrus tells us, in his fiftieth 
fable, how the artists of his time carved the name 
of Praxiteles on their statues of marble, and that 
of Myron on those in silver. Winckelmann, too, tells 
us of a statue of Hercules falsely bearing the name 
of Lysippus—no modern addition. 

Fifty years ago regular factories for forged sculp- 
ture were already in full blast in Rome, not openly, 
of course, yet known to a large circle. In them were 
manufactured heads of gods, forearms, satyrs’ feet, 
mutilated torsos that never had boasted heads or limbs ; 
and these were all highly polished in parts and were 
stained with a tinted liquid in order to render the 
objects acceptable to those before whose eyes they 
were to be dug up by shepherds in the neighbour- 
hood of the city. ‘They were palmed off mainly upon 
Englishmen ; and these are the objects which by the 
score were imported into England half a century and 
more ago. On the trained eye, however, these simple 
forgeries would hardly have imposed, for (as M. 
Tieszkiewiecz reminds us), in spite of all their efforts 
and all their experiments, the tricksters have never 
yet been able to imitate successfully the calcareous 
concretions formed by the soil. Fair attempts have 
been made, but the intending purchaser, warned 
beforehand, will not be taken in if he secure the 
assistance of a competent judge. 

Probably the most striking example in this country 
of a marble forgery or pasticcio is the exquisite bust 
of Lucretia Donati by Bastianini, “in the manner 
of Donatello.” Here is a work entirely original, yet 
put forth by the arch-forger—half innocent at that, 
nevertheless—so imbued with quattro-centist feeling, 
so breathing the feeling and even the execution of 
the master himself, that it is no wonder that the best 
experts of Europe believed that we had in the work 
of this modern master a surpassing example of Floren- 
tine fourteenth-century work. I would draw attention 
to one peculiarity in this bust of Lucretia. 


It will be 
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Bust oF SAVONAROLA (Terra-Cotta, CoLoureD): 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 





EXeCuTED IN 1864, BY BASTIANINI, AND PUT FORTH AS AN ORIGINAL QUATTRO-CENTO WorK, AND PURCHASED AS SUCH, 


seen, in the treatment of the hair, that in the lines 
between the strands are the series of drilled holes. 
Now, in the beautiful marble relief of “St. John 
the Baptist,” attributed to Donatello, the property of 
Sir Charles Dilke (which was known to Sir Horace 
Walpole, and belonged to Sir Horace Mann before 
Sir Charles obtained it—that is to say, long before 
Bastianini’s time), the same curious treatment of drilled 
holes in the hair is to be seen. On the other hand, 


Bastianini’s “Lucretia” is clearly intended for an 
imitation of Mino da Fiesole, whose manner, spirit, 
and handling it most closely approaches. Indeed, it 
is most obviously inspired by that master’s marble bust 
of Isotta Malatesta in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 


TERRA COTTA. 


But Bastianini’s most astonishing success lay in his 
imitations of guattro-cento terra-cottas—life-size busts, 
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coloured or uncoloured. The story of this genius, 
one of the most pathetic in the history of the arts, was 
fully told in THe Macazine oF Arr in 1886. Born 
in 1830, the lad led the life of a peasant, more than 
half-starved, and filled his spare time in seeking to 
model. A Signor Freppa, an ex-coal-seller turned 
antiquary, found him, pounced upon him, and by pay- 
ing him two francs a day, or ten shillings a week—a 
sum that dazzled the poor peasant—kept him at making 
works which were inspired by the sight of the great 
masters, and which he thereupon sold as genuine 
antiques. “These works he actually “planted” on 
many of the museums of Europe, which to this day 
contain examples of his reliefs and_portrait-busts, 
labelled by great names of the splendid period of 
Florentine “Renaissance. Indeed, I have heard the 
“Virgin and Child,” by Rossellino, in the South 
Kensington Museum, ascribed to the young forger. 
In the official “ Descriptive Catalogue,” Sir Charles 
Robinson’s note unconsciously admits the possibility 
of the fact, by stating that “more than one beautiful 
copy of it had been made by Bastianino (sic) from the 
plaster cast taken when the present work was in the 
possession of Signor Freppa, an eminent dealer of 
Florence.” ‘This was written in 1862, when Bastianini 
was thirty years old ; had Sir Charles been acquainted 
with the character of the two men with whom he was 
dealing, his conclusions might have been modified. 

At this time the young sculptor was in abject 
penury, for his father was ill, and he had to keep 
him ; so he spent his nights producing exquisite forgeries 
on his own account—the trade he had been brought 
up to—and, saying that he had “dug them up,” 
actually planted them upon his employer. Perhaps 
Signor. Freppa suspected—and was well content. 

So he copied Mino da Fiesole, Giovanni da Bologna, 
and others, and acquired an extraordinary acquaintance 
with all the peculiarities of the great masters in hand- 
ling and treatment, and then, in 1864, he produced 
his refined bust of Savonarola, “in the Florentine 
manner.” The sensation it produced was extraordinary. 
Signor Costa forthwith paid Freppa £400 for it, and 
telegraphed to Leighton to come to see it. Leighton 
forthwith asked permission to draw it ; everyone be- 
lieved it to be a genuine work. Publicly exhibited in 
Italy, it drew a large sum of money; and in due 
course when it had come to Kensington, Sir Charles 
Robinson catalogued it without suspecting the cheat. 
Dupré declared the Savonarola bust was “ Michael 
Angelo for force, Luca della Robbia for exquisite hand- 
ling.” Later on, ambitious to receive himself some of 
the credit which was being showered on his work 
(the profit troubled him less), the poor artist admitted 
making the bust, to be sold to the Count de 
Nieuwerkerke, and when the truth was challenged, 
produced his model. , 
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Then, in 1867, in the Paris Exhibition of Ancient 
Art, there was exhibited in the place of honour, as an 
extraordinary attraction, a life-like, almost breathing, 
terra-cotta bust of Benivieni, the sixteenth-century 
Florentine poet. ‘The Louvre had bought it for £640 
—and Freppa had sold it for £28, one-half of which 
he had handsomely handed to Bastianini. ‘This great 
success, for Paris rang with its praise, was too much for 
the sculptor. Broken-hearted at his non-recognition, 
he claimed the authorship of the bust, but he was not 
believed until he produced his model, the barber, Giu- 
seppe Bonianti of Florence; or, as some say, a tobacco- 
hand of Naples. The result was crushing : the bust 
was incontinently removed from its place and with- 
drawn from exhibition ; and within a few months 
Bastianini sank beneath his disappointment, and died 
the following year, 1868, at the age of thirty-eight. 

It is not difficult to determine the work that in- 
spired the bust of Savonarola. It is clearly the painted 
terra-cotta bust of Niccolo da Uzzana in the National 
Museum of Florence. There is the same life, the 
same vigour, the same accidental truths to nature— 
all the characteristics, in fact, that are so obvious in 
the “ Benivieni.” But briefly it may be said that the 
collector who tries to buy a Florentine quattro-cento 
work and finds he has a Bastianini is not so very 


badly off after all. 


Terra-cotta figures of another kind have been widely 
forged and as widely bought, as the little Tanagra 
figure which has charmed the whole world of art 
lovers and brought delight into many a home. The 
reader must not confuse the forgeries with the honest 
copies of originals in the Berlin Museum, the Louvre 
and elsewhere, published by Moeller & Dinkelacker 
“ faithful in shade and colour.” ‘These are recognised 
as copies. But soon after the discovery of the Tan- 
agra figures in 1889 forgeries soon flooded the market, 
so perfectly imitated, alike as to subject, manner, 
colour, texture, and condition of surface, as to deceive 
the most expert judges ; indeed, many still speak of 
them with indecision. Of doubtful instances some 
are exhibited at South Kensington at the present 
moment. Professor Furtwangler denounced the 
examples he saw as “gross falsifications,” though 
Maxime Collignon contested his view. At the 
Hoffmann sale there was a figure of a warrior, 
not a copy but a rank forgery, based on a vase 
painting, by Socias, in the British Museum, represent- 
ing “Achilles binding the wounds of Patroclus.” 
Unfortunately the artist had not properly understood 
the drawing from which he modelled his figure, 
which thereby became, in spite of its admirable art, 
a ridiculous record of its fashioner’s ignorance of 
archeology. 


(To be continued. ) 











“THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE.” 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 


THE ORIGINAL PICTURE OFFERED BY 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART” 


TO ITS READERS. 


iz admirable study of dog-life and artist 
humour is the latest product of the brush of 
our leading animal painter—a picture painted 

with all the brilliancy and knowledge uni- 
versally allowed to one who has never been surpassed 
in England in truth to nature, truth of form and of 
character, and in the gift of appropriateness. This 
painting was the subject of the Rembrandt photo- 
gravure presented last month to the readers of THE 
MacazineE OF Art ; but the size of the reproduction 
was such that it is here included in reduced form for 
a double reason. 

In the first place, it is well that this notable study 
should find a place within the covers of 
the volume ; for the importance of the 
plate, intended for the frame or the port- 
folio, does not render it available for in- 
clusion in the bound book. 

In the second place, we desire to draw 
the attention of our readers to the fact 
that the original painting is to become 
the property of one of them. 

We are not in the ordinary way fa- 
vourable to the general principle of com- 
petitions which are conceived primarily in a 
spirit of advertisement and primarily arouse 
and foster the gambling idea in those who 
take part in them. Our main intention in 
making the presentation is the development 
of THe Macazine oF Art to the degree 
of perfection possible to us according to our 
conception of what is proper and needful 
for the level at which we aim. We desire, 
at the same time, so to interest our readers 
in the arrangement and the contents of THE 
MaGazinE OF ART as to encourage them 
to set up for themselves their own ideal. 
These details we have already made public 
in connection with the first competition 
just closed, in which “The Woodland 
Fairy,” by Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., was 
offered as the prize. By plébiscite we shall 
discover what is the general view of a 
perfect art magazine ; the great number ot 
replies now being received proves how deep 
an interest in the question is taken by the 
public at large. But how far we shall make 
such concessions as appear to be demanded 








by the general opinion—how far we shall modify our 
own view of what is required, and how far we shall 
permit ourselves to deviate from the path we have 
hitherto laid down as the best to be followed—will 
depend, in the first instance, upon the judgment we 
shall feel called upon to pass upon the programme of 
the winner. Our desire is to discover how the 


MaGazine may be improved, not how, for example, it 
may be lowered to a general requisition ; yet we be- 
lieve that outside criticism may be of genuine service, 
and that is the motive at the back of our first proposal. 

For this reason we have refrained from offering a 
money prize ; we have preferred to present a picture, 





“THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE.” 


By BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
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of very considerable money value it is true, by a distin- 
guished painter, believing that by so doing we shall 
appeal to the love of art rather than to the love of gain, 
and that the attention of the competitors generally will 
be turned in some measure to the delights of picture 
possession and, perhaps, of picture collecting. 

From the new competition, for which Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s “ First Line of Defence” is offered in ex- 
change for the important assistance desired, we hope 
to obtain evidence as regards particulars which in the 
former case we have obtained as to general contents. 
The subject is simple enough. We shall ask our 
readers to name in order of their preference twelve 
contributions, six literary and six artistic, which have 
appeared in the twelve numbers of the current 
volume—either articles or illustrations, singly, or in 
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series—and that list will win which comes nearest 
to the aggregate opinion of the competitors. In this 
way we shall become aware of how our readers as 
a body would edit this Macazine. We have little 
fear that in a publication of this particular order, sup- 
ported by men and women governed by a love of true 
art and serious aim, much allowance will have to be 
made for that frequent element of weakness, “ popu- 
larity,” as opposed to excellence and soundness. In any 
case, we shall be influenced only by what we believe 
to be based upon clear and educated judgment and 
taste, and we have little doubt that the result will 
fully justify the efforts we are making to render THE 
MacazinE oF Art even more worthy of the good 
opinion and the wide support it is our privilege to 
enjoy and to acknowledge. 





RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


the Trafalgar Square collection is the superb 
“Ttalian Landscape” by Jan Both (No. 1917, 
Room X), bequeathed by Lord Cheylesmore. 
It is a splendid example of the Dutch painter at his 
best. “Iwo other small pictures, bequeathed by Sir 
James Carmichael, Bart., have been added to the col- 
lection of Dutch masters, both by Van der Heyden. 


Pr wetas among the recent additions to 








an important addition in “The Severn off Portis- 
head,” a typical work by Patrick Nasmyth (No. 1916, 
Room XX). It was bequeathed by Mr. Gassiot. 

Mr. George Donaldson has lent for exhibition the 
fine portrait of Dr. Peral by Goya (Room XIV), 
which was last seen at the Guildhall ; and Mr. George 
Salting has lent the following Italian pictures, which 
have been hung in Room VI: “The Daughter of 








A DUTCH CHURCH AND MARKET PLACE. 


By J. vAN DER HEYDEN. AcQuiIRED BY THE NATICNAL GALLERY. 


They are both good specimens of this artist’s exquisite 
treatment of architecture: “A Dutch Church and 
Market Place” (No. 1915), and “ A Royal Chateau in 
Holland” (No. 1914). Both are hung in Room XII. 
The British school of landscape painting receives 


A ROYAL CHATEAU IN HOLLAND. 


By J. VAN DER HEYDEN. ACQUIRED BY THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Herodias,” by Sebastian del Piombo; “Virgin and 
Child,” by Beltraffio ; “ Virgin and Child,” by Andrea 
da Solario ; “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” by R. del 
Ghirlandaio ; “ An Italian Nobleman,” by Cariani ; 
and “ Portrait of a Musician,” by an unknown painter. 




















AN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE. 


By JAN BOTH. BEQUEATHED BY LORD CHEYLESMORE. 





THE SEVERN OFF PORTISHEAD. 
By PATRICK NASMYTH. BEQUEATHEO BY Mr. GASssioT. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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RECENT ART BOOKS. 








Luca and Andrea della Robbia. By Maud Crutt- 
well. (Dent. 25s.) 

ISS CRUTTWELL is no mere gleaner in fields 
M already stripped bare by predecessors ; the infor- 
mation embodied in this beautifully illustrated 

work on the gifted Della Robbia family was collected in 
Florence, the fountain head of their art production. She 
was fortunate in securing the co-operation of such experts 
as the Cavaliere Guido Carocci, who has permitted her to 
utilise the results of his researches in the byways of Tuscany, 
and of the Cavaliere Guiseppe Castelucci, who has allowed 
her the use of his photographs of the Cantoria, and of his 





HEAD OF THE MADONNA. 


By ANDREA DELLA ROBBIA. 


COLLECTION OF MiSS FLORENCE GILBERT, OF LONDON 
From “LUCA AND ANDREA DELLA RossiA.” 


notes on that most fascinating subject. She has systemat- 
ised the vast masses of information rendered accessible to 
her, and has produced a book which takes rank amongst 
the best art monographs of the day, although as time goes 
on some of her conclusions will probably have to be modified. 

Miss Cruttwell dwells on the difficulty of separating the 
work of Luca, Andrea, and Giovanni, on account of their 
frequent collaboration, “ not only in the execution of 
accessories and minor details, but in prominent parts of the 
same work. We have thus,” she explains, “not only to 
distinguish the entire sculptures of each artist, but often 
to extricate from the same altar-piece their special handi- 
work . . . hence the lack of unity 
which already in the work of Andrea is so 
pronounced, and which became the most 
glaring fault of Giovanni and the later 
school.” 

Miss Cruttwell considers it even more 
difficult to distinguish between the work of 
Giovanni and Andrea than that of Andrea 
and Luca ; but this opinion is not easy to 
be understood by those who have seen the 
originals of the typical works reproduced in 
her volume, for even in the black and white 
renderings the marked differences between 
the work of the father and son are distinct 
enough. The groups by Andrea are 
thoroughly plastic, full of poetic feeling, 
and sober in colouring ; those of Giovanni, 
who would probably have been more suc- 
cessful as a painter than he was as a sculp- 
tor, are pictorial in design, crude in execu- 
tion, and often coarse and glaring in colour. 
But for the accident of his parentage, he 
would never have attained the distinction 
he did, for he had not the singleness of 
purpose or the indifference to worldly 
success of his father and uncle. When the 
glazed enamel which Luca had introduced 
ceased to be fashionable, Giovanni aban- 
doned it without regret, and degraded his 
art by making it subservient to the passing 
fancy of the day. 

In her review of Luca’s work, Miss 
Cruttwell has little fresh to add to the 
information already given by the Marchesa 
Burlamacchi ; but in her account of An- 
drea, to whom, by the way, she gives 
several masterpieces hitherto assigned to 
his uncle, she has much that is new, and 
amongst the numerous illustrations will be 
found reproductions of many works hitherto 
little known out of Italy, including a 
very ‘beautiful “Head of the Madonna,” 
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“LA FEMME A LA TULIPE,” 1773. 


Encraveo sy JEAN-GEORGES WILLE, AFTER WILLE FILS. 


discovered by Miss Florence Gilbert in an antiquary’s shop 
at Florence. These fine black and white translations afford 
Miss Cruttwell’s readers an excellent opportunity of com- 
paring the work of Luca and Andrea. 

Miss Cruttwell’s account of the work of Giovanni and 
his successors, necessarily less interesting than are the chap- 
ters on Andrea, is succeeded by a series of appendices, with 
an unprecedentedly complete list of works, all of which will 
be found most useful by the future student. 


French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 
Eighteenth Century, By Lady Dilke. (George 
Bell and Sons. £2 2s. net.) 

Displaying as it does the same patient research and 
critical skill as were the features of the three preceding 
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volumes on French Art in the eighteenth century, this ad- 
mirable publication is in some respects even more valuable 
than its predecessors, for it records the triumphs of an art 
that is now to a very great extent superseded by other 
methods and mainly by mechanical processes. As a general 
rule, books on engraving deal principally with the technical 
qualities of the work produced, and are of little interest 
to the lay reader ; but Lady Dilke, in spite of her thorough 
examination into peculiarities of style, has woven into her 
narrative so much that is of personal interest, and so much 
that is new to English readers, that it appeals with equal 
force to the student of history, to the connoisseur, or to the 
collector. 

As explained by Lady Dilke, the reproduction as 


reduced illustrations of an engraving, even by a costly 
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process in skilled hands, is always unsatisfactory unless 
carried out on the same scale as the original, as “the 
texture of the execution is confused by-reduction, the lines, 
cross-lines, hatchings and stipplings, run together and are 
hooked in each other, so that what should be a luminous 
expression of form becomes a meaningless pool of ink.” For 
this reason, whenever possible, examples have been selected 
that could be given of their full size ; but even under those 
conditions it cannot be claimed that full success has been 
in every case achieved, although many of the renderings, 
notably that of “La Femme a la Tulipe” by J. G. Wille 
after Wille fils, and the “Sortie de ’Opera” by George 
Malteste after Moreau the younger, are eminently satisfactory. 

Lady Dilke speaks of her task as now complete, but the 
fortunate owners of her four interesting volumes will hope 
that she may even yet take up her pen again to deal with 
the minor objects of art produced in the period she 
has made so thoroughly her own, which reflect even more 
than do the pictorial arts the character of those for whom 
they were designed, with the customs of the society in 
which their first owners moved. 


Old English Masters, Engraved by Timothy 
Cole. With Notes by 7. C.Van Dyke. (Macmillan. 


£2 2s.) 

It is a rare treat to meet with a volume so artistic in its 
aim, and so amazingly perfect in its technical accomplish- 
ment, as this finely printed series by Mr. Cole of master- 
pieces by representative artists ; and it is still more gratifying 
to observe from internal evidence how the great engraver 
has developed, and has boldly surrendered his miraculous 
elaboration of technical work in favour of a truer and more 
artistic use of his art, while he sacrifices some of those 
qualities which make the unthinking gape with astonishment. 
We have here capital examples of what is commonly spoken 
of as “ American engraving ” in its ultimate attainment of 
ten years ago—that is to say, carried so far with the graver 
that the lines become almost invisible—and the whole is so 
smooth and grey in appearance that the print might be the 
result of anything but wood engraving. The result was 
not only smooth, but smoky, and more or less even in tone ; 
yet all the while we feel the greatness of the engraver in 
the extreme intelligence with which he deals with textures, 
surfaces, and gradations, even if the liquidity, as it were, 
becomes more or less monotonous and uninteresting through 
its very perfection. There may be a lack of sparkle, as in 
the “ Ulysses,” in which the line is carried through, to the 
loss of effect ; and although all the resources of line and dot 
are lavished, the result becomes a greater triumph for the 
engraver than it is for the art of engraving. It is enor- 
mously to the credit of Mr. Cole that he saw the danger 
into which he was falling, and has gone back to the pure, 
firmly cut fine line, visible to the eye, which distinguished 
his earlier work, and is the mark of the master. He returns 
to a bolder method, as in Raeburn’s “Lord Newton,” 
Reynolds’s “Duchess of Devonshire,” and Constable’s 
“Corn Field,” and gives us a series of masterpieces on 
which the eye may feast. His technique is extraordinarily 


varied, and is always a tribute to the master whom he desires 
to reproduce ; and though in his handling he reminds us 
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now of Pannemaker, as in Cotman’s “Fishing Boats oft 
Yarmouth,” and now of the later school of Bewick, as in 
“The Breakdown,” by the same painter, he never fails to 
show to those who know how to look for it, a resource of 
craftsmanship unsurpassed by any engraver. No collector 
should be without this charming volume. 


Madame de Pompadour. By H. Noel Williams. 


(Harper. 25s. net.) 


In this interesting and richly illustrated volume Mr, 
Williams gives a vivid picture of the life at the Court of 
Louis XV when the daughter of M. Poisson was the 
reigning favourite. Her influence was felt in every branch 
of culture, especially perhaps in decorative art. It was 
indeed for her, and in accordance with her taste, that 
much of the best work of the period was produced ; and 
there is scarcely a relic of the time immediately pre- 
ceding the Revolution which does not bear the impress 
of her strong individuality. It was she who first brought 
to the notice of the king the architect Soufflot, one of the 
leading exponents of the Louis XV style ; for her, Rousseau 
and Verbeckt redecorated Versailles, and Nicolas Pineau 
the Chateau d’Enreux ; and it was in immortalising her 
charms, such as they were, that Boucher produced his 
masterpieces. However harshly may be judged the intrigues 
which led to the final triumph of Madame de Pompadour, 
there can be no doubt that her influence was on the whole 
a healthy one, far more conducive to the good of the State 
than that of any of her predecessors or successors. Even the 
neglected queen recognised her good qualities ; and in his 
account of the interviews between Maria Leczinska and 
her supplanter in the king’s affections Mr. Williams skilfully 
brings out the contrast between the two women. Equally 
successful are his delineations of the notable personalities 
with whom the subject of his memoir was brought in 
contact. On her death the king relapsed at once into 
constant changes of policy, and as soon as she was gone 
began the decadence in decorative art that culminated 
in the effeminate elegance of the Louis XVI style. 


By Robert H. 
5s. net.) 


The Pavement Masters of Siena. 
Hobart Cust,M.A. (George Bell & Sons. 
This, the first of a new series of handbooks on the 

great craftsmen, will be found a useful book, covering as it 

does comparatively unbroken ground. Everyone has heard 
of the pavement of the Cathedral of Siena, but the fact 

that it is generally hidden by a wooden floor, except for a 

few weeks after the Feast of the Assumption, has led to 

its having been seen by few. Moreover, it is no longer 
in its original integrity, some of the graffiti having been 
removed to the Opera del Duomo, and replaced by copies. 

Even those who have been able to study in situ this unique 

example of thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century 

decorative work, are toa great extent ignorant of its authors, 
whose names are now, in most cases, finally rescued from 
oblivion by the efforts of Mr. Cust. To each of the men 
he calls the “ pavement masters ”—-a name not very happily 
chosen, associated as it is in London with a very different 
class of artists—he does full justice, and his text is illustrated 
with admirable reproductions of many characteristic designs. 























THE HONOURABLE MRS. GRAHAM. 
By THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 


EncRAveo BY Mr. TIMOTHY COLE in 1897. 


From “O.tp ENGLISH MASTERS, ENGRAVED BY TIMOTHY COLE.” 
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CHRONICLE OF ART—JUNE. 











The HE annual report of the National 
National Gallery is very satisfactory as far as 
Gallery. 


it goes, but it is discouraging to find 
that the new economy of the Government has _per- 
mitted the purchase of only two works, while the re- 
presentatives of the Berlin and other galleries, ever alert 
and ever provided with funds, are picking up fine new 
examples for their collections, while our own Director and 
Trustees have their hands tied. It is humiliating to find that 
even these purchases are made, not out of a Treasury grant, 
but out of the Clarke Bequest Fund. The portrait by 
Jordaens of “ Baron Waha de Linter of Namur,” which a 
year or so ago was seen at the Old Masters Exhibition, has 
been bought from Mr. Humphry Ward for £1,200, and a 
“Coronation of the Virgin,” by Lorenzo Monaco, from 
Mr. Galli-Dunn for £2,739. As to the bequests and 
donations, we have already kept our readers informed : they 
include eighteen works, including some of real importance. 
It is interesting to observe that six of Mr. Salting’s pic- 
tures, one of Mr. Donaldson’s (Goya’s “ Dr. Péral”), and 
one of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s, have been placed on loan. 
The last-named is the well-known “Colonna Raphael,” 
which was at the Royal Academy eighteen months ago, 
and was previously exhibited for a long period at the South 
Kensington Museum, and also at the National Gallery. 
On the latter occasion the owner was deaf to the repeated 
demands of the Trustees to remove it, as they declined to 
purchase it ; and the annual reports of the time record the 
statement that the picture is still there at the owner’s risk. 
Lance’s admirable “ Fruit-piece ” has been transferred to the 
National Gallery of British Art—it deserved to remain at 
Trafalgar Square. Other details of attendances by visitors 
and students, and of sales of catalogues, are satisfactory. 
It would be a great improvement if, in his report, the 
Director would keep the Tate Gallery distinct from the 
National Gallery ; for the general public the confusion of 
the affairs of the two galleries must be perplexing. 

The best news concerning the National Gallery will 
appear in next year’s report. This is the great bequest of 
about £80,000 by Lt.-Col. Temple West, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to the purchase of pictures. It is 
to be hoped that this munificence will not be held by the 
Government to relieve them still further of making the 
usual purchasing grant to the Gallery. 

With the advent of a new President 


Scotland: who is still young, - full of generous hopes, 
The Royal . ; ‘ ; 

: and imbued with enthusiasm for his art, 
Scottish 


Academy’s % fresh spirit has been infused into the 
Exhibition. Royal Scottish Academy, which has made 

itself felt in a variety of ways. After a lapse 
of twelve years the banquet, which it was customary to 
hold on the eve of the opening of the exhibition, was 
revived this spring with conspicuous success; while as 
regards the exhibition itself, a hearty effort was made 


on the part of the President and Council to raise the 
standard of excellence of the works admitted to it. This 
was done by cutting down the number of works which 
any member, associate, or other artist, could send from five 
to three, and by rejecting, in a somewhat drastic manner, 
many pictures by outsiders, so that, as the President said in 
his banquet speech, they might “give Scottish art its true 
standard and set it before the people in its true relations.” 
This resolve has led to the placing of only 526 works of art 
of all kinds as compared with 789 last year, and 812 in 
1901 ; and of this year’s restricted number 275 are pictures 
in oil, and 137 in water-colour. But hung as these are 





A BULL FIGHT, MADRID. 


By Miss M. CAMERON 


most effectively, in pleasingly decorated galleries, the public 
has unanimously accepted the exhibition as one of the best 
which the Academy has held in recent years. This is 
all to the credit of the Academy, because, although for 
purposes of education and comparison a few selected works 
by masters of art in the outside world have been hung, 
the exhibition is chiefly beholden to Scotsmen resident 
both in the east and west for its general attractiveness. A 
feeling for colour has always been predominant in the 
Scottish school, and it is here conspicuously displayed, 
together with a method of handling, be it in the domain of 
figure or landscape, which is personal to the artist and not 
a mere Academic tradition. This gives great freshness 
and variety to the works on the walls. The loan pic- 
tures include two of Mr. Whistler’s masterpieces, “The 
Fur Jacket ” and “The Porcelain Lady ;” a lovely view of 
Dordrecht by Mr. James Maris, portraits by Mr. J. S. 
Sargent (including that of Lord Ribblesdale) and Mr. 
Orchardson, and works by Messrs. Matthew Maris, Israels, 


and E. J. Gregory. 
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Tue scheme of decoration by Mr. W. 
The Decora- Hole, R.S.A., of the National Portrait 
oo Gallery proved so successful that the same 
Muni cipal artist has been entrusted with a commis- 
Chambers. ‘sion of a similar character to _ beautify 


the new banqueting room at the Edin- 
burgh City Chambers. There are in this room seven 
or eight. panels, the largest about eight feet square, 
admirably suited. for decorative treatment; and it is 
intended that in each of these shall be represented some 
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six years of age, Mr. Hole has made a very interesting 
picture. The ladies on the left of the chair of State 
are the widowed queen of James I, who had just a 
few days before been assassinated at Perth, and her maid 
of honour ; the kneeling prelate is the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, while on the right is the Lyon King-at-Arms, 
the head of the Scottish College of Heralds, and beside 
him a kneeling pursuivant. The picture has been painted 
on canvas in spirit fresco in flat tints, and the scheme 
is of so delicate and harmonious a_ nature 


of colour 





THE CORONATION OF JAMES II OF SCOTLAND AT HOLYROOD, 


PainteD BY WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A., 


For THE E City C BANQUETING ROOM. 





prominent historical incident in the life of the city. 
Eight citizens have been found loyal enough to bear the 
cost of a panel—the Lord Provost leading the way. The 
first event selected for representation is the crowning of 
King James II at Holyrood in 1437. This was the first 
recorded occasion that a Scottish king had been crowned 
in Edinburgh, and though the incident is not of con- 
siderable importance in the history of the country, it in 
a manner set the seal upon Edinburgh as capital of 
Scotland, for in these stormy days the capital was the 
town where for the time being the king was forced to 
reside. Of this courtly scene, in which prelates and 
nobles do homage to the youthful king, who was only 


1437. 


as to give the work the appearance ot a beautiful piece 
of tapestry. In that respect it is exceedingly decorative. 
The composition is compact, the figures have life and 
style, and Mr. Hole’s antiquarian lore has been well 
utilised in the study he has made of the costumes and 
accessories of the fifteenth century. 

Of the mural decorations in the Scottish National Por- 
trait Gallery a series of useful “ Historical and Descriptive 
Notes” upon the paintings has been written by Mr. James 
L. Caw, the curator, and issued by order of the trustees. 
This illustrated pamphlet deals fully with the processional 
frieze and the decorative paintings, which demonstrate 
accurately the ability of the painter. 
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A PORTRAIT STUDY. 


By H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUISE, DucHess oF Arcyit H.R.W.S. 


Arter a long and honourable association 


The Royal with the art of the West of Scotland, the 
Cage Royal Institute seemed of late as if it were 
Institute 

of the on the eve of a collapse as an art body. 
Fine Arts. |The yearly exhibitions held under its auspices 


have not been paying, and a considerable 
body of opinion in the city was in favour of the Municipal 
Corporation, now that it is the possessor of such handsome 
galleries at Kelvinside, taking over the management of art 
matters in Glasgow. The discussion of such a proposal has, 
for the present at least, been rendered unnecessary by an 
arrangement whereby the Institute authorities lease from 
the Corporation, at a substantial yearly rent, the galleries 
in Sauchiehall Street in which the Glasgow permanent 
collection was formerly housed, while the Institute 
buildings are to be let for purely commercial purposes. 
It will be curious to see whether the transference 
next year of the exhibition to larger galleries will lead 
to any noteworthy revival of interest in art on the 
part of the citizens of the great commercial centre of 
Scotland. In the meantime, by the reduction of the 
entrance charge by one-half, and the provision of music and 
tea each afternoon in the Institute galleries, the attendance 
at this year’s exhibition has been largely augmented. This 
year the exhibition depends to a large extent for its promi- 
nent features on pictures either obtained on loan from local 
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collections or brought from London—the latter class having 
been seen in recent shows at either the Royal Academy 
or the New Gallery. A work which has received a large 
amount of notice, both on account of the high station of 
the artist and its own intrinsic merits, isa cabinet portrait 
study by the Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, of which, 
by her gracious permission, we give a reproduction. It is 
sweetly painted in a quiet scheme of colour, in which low- 
toned purple-greys and greens are chiefly employed. One 
of the most accomplished works shown by a Glasgow artist 
is a delightful portrait head, in the style of the early English 
masters, of Mrs. J. W. Dudgeon, by Mr. George Henry, 
R.S.A. One of the younger men, Mr. David Gauld, has 
made a great success with a landscape with calves—an 
animal he paints with dexterity ; and Mr. William Kennedy 
sends a cleverly treated scene on the terrace of the last 
Glasgow International Exhibition, which it has been sug- 
gested should be bought for the permanent collection. 
Mr. Henry Morley, among the younger artists, shows per- 
haps more advancement in his art as a landscapist than any 
of the others. In the water-colour room, a beautiful draw- 
ing is one by Mr. James Laing, “Midnight: Holland.” 
The collection of sculpture includes a number of charm- 
ing statuettes by London artists. One of the most 
popular pieces of sculpture shown is a group of a girl and 
dog, by Prince Paul Troubetzkoy. 
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THE THORNY PATH OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By J. WALTER WEST, A.R.W.S., 
RovatL Society OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue Spring Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours is 
more than usually interesting, because it 
shows in a very marked manner how much the intro- 
duction of new blood has affected the policy of what 
used to be one of the most conservative of art associations. 
Drawings like Mr. J. Walter West’s “ Firelight ” and “The 
Thorny Path of Knowledge,” with their delightful delicacy 
of handling, Mr. Arthur Rackham’s ingenious and original 
fancies, “ Pan,” “The Beggar’s Bride,” and “‘The White 
Horse,” Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s “My Lady in Treble,” and 
Mr. R. Anning Bell’s “The Red Skein,” 
are very agreeable departures from the older 
formalities affected by the Society. Besides 
these, there are several characteristic land- 
scapes by Sir E. A. Waterlow, Mr. Robert 
Little, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. Albert Good- 


London 
Exhibitions. 


especially able drawings by Professor von 
Herkomer ; a charming fantasy, “Iris and 
Cherry Bloom,” by Mr. J. R. Weguelin ; 
and notable works by Mr. J. M. Swan, 
Mr. Alfred Parsons, Mr. James Paterson, 
and Sir E. J. Poynter. 

There is in the Exhibition of the New 
English Art Club plenty of work which 


W. W. Russell’s “Richmond Castle,” Mr. J. L. 
Henry’s “ Yorkshire Uplands,” robustly handled 
and full of rich colour, and the fine study of 
luminous half-tone, “ Boys and Girls Come Out 
to Play,” by Mr. J. Charles, are canvases of 
special value; and Mr. C. W. Furse’s portrait 
group, “Mrs. Oliver, Mark, and Betty,” Mr. 
Russell’s dainty compositions, “ Prints” and “ Re- 
ference,” with their charming elegance of style, 
and a well-studied still-life group by Mr. W. 
Orpen, claim special commendation. Mr. A. W. 
Rich sends some dignified and broadly painted 
water-colours ; and good things in the same 
medium come from Mr. H. Tonks, Mr. P. W. 
Steer, Mr. F. E. James, Mr. George Thomson, 
Mr. Hugh Carter, and Mr. W. W. Russell. 

Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson’s “ Little Landscapes ot 
Italy,” lately exhibited in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
gallery, deserve to be remembered as examples of 
sincere craftsmanship applied to the expression of 
very well selected motives. He is an artist with 
eminently correct taste, and his work has fine 
qualities of design and interpretation. ‘Though 
in this show he dealt with material which has 
engaged the attention of many other painters, he 
treated it so discreetly, and with so much indi- 
viduality, that he succeeded in making it sur- 
prisingly attractive. 

Mr. Roger Fry, whose pictures and drawings 
have just been on view at the Carfax Gallery, is 
one of those rather pedantic painters who believe 
that artistic salvation can only be gained by absolute 
fidelity to ancient traditions. His work is often capable 
in execution, but it is wanting in freshness of idea, and 
lacks anything like directness of inspiration. In this ex- 
hibition his occasional digressions into nature study were 
acceptable énough, but most of the things he showed were 
rather unintelligent imitations of certain minor old masters. 

Mr. Baragwanath King’s water-colour “ Pictures of the 
West Country,” collected in Messrs. Graves’s galleries, are 
memorable as the work of an artist who is trying to express 
himself in a definitely personal manner. At present he is 





shows originality of idea and sincerity of THE WHITE HORSE. 


intention. Mr, P. W. Steer’s atmospheric 
landscape, “The Golden Valley,” Mr. 


By ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S., 
Roya Society OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
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THE CATHEDRAL FROM 
SAN DOMENICO, SIENA. 


By J. KERR-LAWSON, Dowbdeswett GALLERY. 


a little too much inclined to be theatrical in his effects, and 
to attempt colour combinations which are over-vehement 
and exaggerated ; but he does some things so well that 
there is reason to hope that he may eventually settle down 
into quieter and pleasanter methods. His “Morning on 
Dawlish Shore,” a large sea-piece, shows correctness of 
observation and sound understanding of wave movement ; 
and his “ Moorland Upland” is luminous and atmospheric. 
In the same galleries there are some pictures by M. F. 
Brunery, a French artist, who is presumably a follower of 
Meissonier. His work is too precise and over-elaborated 
to deserve much attention. 

A small exhibition, sampling the whole, of items in the 
great collection of mezzotints bequeathed to the British 
Museum by Lord Cheylesmore has been opened. The 
total number of prints contained in the collection is about 
1,200, and is of extraordinary high level of excellence, 
both as to state and condition. All English mezzotinters 
are splendidly represented—how well, the public will be able 
to judge next year, when a large exhibition will be held. 

The excellent exhibition of Mr. Watts’s pictures at 
Leighton House has been replaced by a collection of Lady 
Napier’s studies in the Highlands. A series of lectures 
by Mr. Windsor Fry on “Book Illustration” has been 
held at the House. 

The Works of John Ruskin. 
Reviews. Library Edition. (31 vols.) Edited by 
E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 

Vols. I. and II. (G. Allen. 1903. 1 1s. each 

volume.) 

In this noble edition of his works John Ruskin will find 
his most splendid monument. The editors have boldly 


taken the plunge, and have decided to include everything 
the author ever wrote, not fearing the republication of his 
boyish pieces would harm a reputation less securely based in 
the esteem of his countrymen and of the world. These 
boyish pieces, indeed, are as precociously able as those of 
any man who ever lived, and some of the essays here given 
and republished for the first time will be read with more 
than interest. “The Poetry of Architecture ; or the 
Architecture of the Nations of Europe considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and National Character,” 
was written and published when he was seventeen years 
old. His “Notes on the Theory and Practice of Per- 
spective,” and “Essay on the Relative Dignity of the 
Studies of Painting and Music,” are also early ; in the latter 
he recommends the learning of drawing as a means of 
appreciating pictures. Mr. Cook’s introductions, as Mr. 
Cook’s scholarship was bound to make them, are full, and in 
some points seemingly, new ; the illustrations (which in the 
complete set will omit nothing, original plates being used 
wherever possible) are an intrinsic portion of the scheme, 
and are thoroughly satisfactory, and a vast amount of new 
matter is promised. In short, we shall now have in one 
uniform issue a complete representation of Ruskin, as man, 
writer, and artist, for the first time available ; the edition 
carefully collated, and the whole finely and tastefully printed 
in imposing yet convenient size. The second volume 
deals with the “ Poems,” which increases the interest in 
the edition, for not fewer than twenty-five photogravures 
are included, together with facsimiles and other illustrations. 


Egypt. Painted and described by Talbot Kelly. (A.&C. 
Black.) 


It is not often that the artist visitor to any country 
gives so entertaining and lifelike a description of the 
country in which he has sojourned as we find in this book, 
and every visitor to Egypt will see mirrored in the printed 
page, as well as in the illustrations, an admirable picture 
of the country, of its life and “effects.” Mr. Kelly’s 
water-colour drawings were shown not long since in 
a London gallery. Admirably reproduced in colours in 
this beautiful volume (in the Mortimer Menpes series), 
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By J. KERR-LAWSON, Dowoeswett GALLERY 
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they make if possible a better impression, and form one of 
the completest modern collections of Egyptian scenery we 
know—delicate, artistic, and convincing alike as regards 
landscape and the life of towns. 


The French Impressionists, 1869 to 1900. By 
Camille Mauclaire. (Duckworth.) 

M. Mauclaire and his treatment of French art are not 
new to the readers of this Magazine. The little volume, 
capitally translated by Mr. Konody, though somewhat too 
enthusiastic in tone to suit English taste, is one of the best 


utterances upon Impressionism, and upon the aims and 


achievements of those who profess it, which has appeared in 
this language. M. Mauclaire is somewhat all-embracing in 
his use of the word “ French,” for we find Mrs. Cassatt, 
Jongkind, and others within his fold. ‘The book is without 
an index. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. III. Ben—Cha. 
(Funk & Wagnall, New York and London.) 


This great work covers a vast field, far greater than 
might be suspected from its title, and appeals alike to the 
student and to the artist. The numerous illustrations are 
especially valuable, as the majority of them are inaccessible 
to the ordinary searcher. The biographical portion re- 
veals a far greater number of great men, artists among 
them, belonging to the Jewish race than the general 
reader has any suspicion of. 


Royal Scottish Academy. Member: Mr. 
New Rozert Nose, painter; Associates: Mr. 
Members. Joun Bowik, painter, and Mr. R. S. Lorimer, 
architect. Foyal Society of Painter Etchers 
and Engravers. Fellows: Mr. G. W. Eve and Mr. W. L. 
Wryuiz, A.R.A. Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Members: Mr. James Crark, Mr. Franx Rey- 
notps, Mr. J. Sanperson We ts, and Mr. Granam Petrie. 
Tue water-colour drawing by Professor 
Miscellanea. von Herkomer, R.A., “Strangers Within 
the Gate,” reproduced in our April number, 
p- 267, is the property of the Rt. Hon. W. J. Pirrie, 
J.P., of Belfast, through whose courtesy it was published. 

Mr. Henry Willett has presented a portion of his collec- 
tion of pictures to the Brighton Municipal Art Gallery. This 
collection includes several works of first-class importance. 

In consequence of the damage, not very important in 
itself, inflicted on works of art at Hampton Court Palace, 
certain changes are being made in the arrangements for 
guardianship. The removal of several of the pictures to 
Kew and Kensington Palace is owing to other considerations 
of appropriateness. 

It is announced that the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers will hold their exhibitions 
in the seasons 1904~5 and 6, at the New Gallery, where 
they will be more suitably housed than has hitherto been 
the case. The president is Mr. Whistler, who has lately 
received the degree of LL.D., and the committee consists 
of Messrs. Guthrie, G. Henry, Lavery, Stirling Lee, Pennell, 
Priestman, Sauter, Sullivan, Thaulow, Walton, and Wilson. 

We regret that “Notes and Queries” must be held 
over until next month. 


Tue death of Mr. Wittiam Papcetrt is 
Obituary. a real loss to English poetical landscape 

painting in which figures played an im- 
portant part. He kegan exhibiting in 1879, and appeared 
at the Royal Academy, but chiefly at the Grosvenor Gallery 
and at the New Gallery. A sincere artist, he was a har- 
monious colourist, and loved to record his impressions of 
the more mysterious and unexpected effects of nature 
and of light in colour. He was gifted with a keen sense 
of humour. When Sir F. C. Burnand produced “The 
Colonel,” Mr. Padgett designed the mock zsthetic cos- 
tumes and painted the picture called ‘“Ladye Myne,” 
which, permanently placed in the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, has moved successive generations of playgoers to 
hilarity. 

We greatly regret to have to’ record the sudden death 
of Mr. Watter P. Ossorne, R.H.A., at the age of 43. 
He was the best all-round artist working in Ireland, admir- 
able alike in portraiture, landscape, and street-scene, in oil 
and in black and white. His work was always distinguished, 
and attracted the notice of connoisseurs when exhibited at 
the Royal Academy ; it is full of fine artistic quality and 
character, and excellent alike in colour, feeling, and tone. 
Although a resident in Ireland, and identified with that 
country, Mr. Osborne was himself an Englishman. 

It is rather as a wood-engraver than as a water-colour 
painter that Mr. J. W. Wuymper will be remembered ; yet 
he had been since 1857 a member of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours, and had held his own in his special 
line. As a wood-engraver he took the highest rank, not only 
as one of the deftest hands that ever touched a graver, and 
helped to bring the art, as it is understood to-day, to its 
noblest pitch of perfection, but also as a teacher. Both 
Fred Walker and Mr. J. W. North first went to him for 
instruction in wood-engraving. The latter did not derive 
from him much art teaching, perhaps, but Walker owed to 
him a great deal more, and both had their attention turned to 
water-colour through him. When Birket Foster’s land- 
scape drawings did for wood-engraving what Turner’s did 
for line-engraving, Mr. Whymper was one of the leading 
translators of his work. Delicacy was the mark of his 
water-colour painting. Mr. Whymper was in his ninety- 
first year. 

The death of M. Epovarp Garnier must not gounnoticed 
here. He was the Keeper of the Museum and the Collec- 
tions of Sévres, succeeding Champfleury, and the national 
work proceeded under him. He is best known to English- 
men by his “ Dictionnaire des Faiences,” his “ Dictionnaire 
de la Céramique,” and by the South Kensington handbook, 
“French Pottery” (Chapman & Hall). 

We have also to record the death of M. Juzes 
Aasseur, sculptor, born in Paris in 1819, whose best 
remembered work is “ Moses Saved from the Waters.” 
For this he gained a second-class medal in 1853. His 
busts and statues are numerous, and he did notable 
decorative work for the Louvre, the Hétel de Ville, the 
Opera, and other public buildings. He received a silver 
medal in 1889, and had for many years been a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. 
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LADY AIRD. 


By FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 
By SPECIAL PERMISSION OF SIR JOHN AiRD, M.P. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1903 
(Continued). 


By THE 


[oa little landscape of Mr. Adrian Stokes (pur- 


chased for the Chantrey Collection, and illus- 

trated in our first article) tells with a stronger 

accent than the majority of its class in the 
Academy, for it is made artistic in its vision and is 
genuinely original in its design. Painted apparently 
in tempera, “ Autumn in the Mountains”—in the 
Italian Alps, it would seem—is charmingly designed 
in all its parts and harmonious in its apportionment 
as a whole, full of individuality in the composition 
of its mountains, the arrangement of its trees, the 
treatment of its colour, and especially in the clear air 
and light with which it is infused. Mr. Aumonier 
in “A Herefordshire Common” may have given us 
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nothing new in statement, but his landscape is a 
fine work of great breadth, and, simple as it is, of 
admirable effect. Mr. Thaulow repeats his unmatched 
power in the rendering of running water in “A River 
in Normandy,” with the roofs and buildings reddened 
by the sinking sun; but the quality is admirable. 
Mr. Appleyard, but recently emerged from the schools, 
makes his mark in a garden scene at “ Easter Time,” 
in which the sun lights up and penetrates the succulent 
grass and foliage and “ brings together” the variety of 
greens with which so few landscape painters, even in 
the highest ranks, can grapple with complete success. 
The doyen of the painters, Mr. G. F. Watts, 


is seen in a vigorous fragment of “landscape ”—a 
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great section of noble tree-trunk, without branches or 
roots, encircled by green ivy-growth, and companioned 
by a slighter and more graceful stem. The picture 
is called “The Parasite,” and is to be accepted as a 
powerful study by a painter who as he approaches 
his ninety years is still a passionate student of 
nature. Mr. David Murray, also honoured, and for the 
second time, by the Chantrey trustees, ventures on 
new paths ; but “In the Country of Constable” and 
“¢ June” (through an error of the photographer entitled 
“River Blossoms” on p. 380) remain the style of 
work on which he rests his reputation and maintains 
it. Mr. Wyllie, too, breaks new ground in his curious 
allegory, “Peace driving away War.” ‘The contrast 
between the smiling landscape on the one side and the 
country devastated and in flames on the other is well 
but too obviously imagined, while the realisation of 
ancient soldiery engaged in bella, horrida bella, is 
somewhat clumsy and small in conception. His town 
landscape of Westminster, “The Hub of the Empire,” 
is, on the other hand, unforced and more self- 
convinced, and the better work of art. The “Castle 
of Coeur de Lion,” perhaps, is the best work of Mr. 
Alfred East; like “Tintern, in the Valley of the 
Wye,” it is novel in aspect and treatment, bold in 
masses, in colour, and effect, and more vigorous in 
conception than some other pictures the artist exhibits. 

Mr. Stott, as usual, shines with his exquisitely 
subdued harmonies of colour—for whom colour 
is a higher thing than colours, and to whom 
success in reaching his aim is not denied. His 
“Echo” is a charming exercise, with the defect that 
the circular edge of the pool is too much made out 
and too geometric in form; yet the judgment in 
colour and in mass is not to be missed. ‘The 
Gleaners,” seen by the red glow of pervading afternoon 
sunlight, is a more complete work, true in sentiment 
and subtle in realisation. The new Associate, Mr. 
Arnesby Brown, has somewhat changed his manner ; 
his horses sniffing the morning mist at dawn of “The 
Coming Day” walk slowly along a field painted 
with somewhat too summary a brush; but in “The 
Pool,” with cattle watering, we have a work more 
’ characteristic of the painter. Mr. Joseph Farquharson 
is represented by another of his striking snow pictures, 
lighted with prismatic colours by the sun; Mr. La 
Thangue by a charming group of landscapes of 
Provence, and by a strong design of men “ Mowing 
Bracken ;” and Mr. Clausen by an excellent sunset 
called “ Dusk ”—with a gleam of red light, and a tree 
that recalls the feeling of Mr. Peppercorn: a work 
of fine style. 

These are but a few. Mr. Mark Fisher’s “ Hamp- 
shire Village,” with its flock of sheep in the vivid 
light of day ; Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch’s well-studied 
“Village Street” at dusk, and her clever “ Incoming 
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Tide,” with its waves and rocks, and its dipping, 
wheeling seagulls; the “Summer Afternoon ” of Mr. 
Robert Fowler, who, forswearing at last green nymphs 
in shady groves, gives us a harmony in delicate blue 
and grey of “the glory that falls on Conway Castle 
walls ”—these lend strength to the exhibition in its 
landscape section, with such fresh and sincere works as 
“Moonrise : near Melbourne,” by Mr. Phillips Fox, 
the Australian artist, who has also painted “A Love 
Story,” read by a not too well drawn young lady in 
a garden hammock (one of the most truthful repre- 
sentations of atmosphere and sunlight in the exhibi- 
tion), and the tenderly felt ‘“ Warkworth Castle, 
Northumberland,” by Sir Ernest Waterlow. 

In a category apart, by reason of the characteristic 
independence of the conception and realisation, is Mr. 
Val Prinsep’s “ Venetian Women after their Day’s 
Work ”—resting, chatting, and laughing with the men 
outside a building in Venise Ja rouge. ‘This is one 
of the most attractive canvases which the artist has 
painted for many a year, of real originality in the 
prevailing tone, and almost as startling in its “ state- 
ment,” to use an expressive word in the art critical 
terminology of to-day, as Millais’s “ Rescue” itself. 
The figures are grouped with knowledge and taste, 
and there is beauty of pose and feature; but the 
striking note of colour which stamps it with originality 
is the glazing of strong yet delicate crimson-lake which 
pervades the whole canvas, and translates for us the 
gorgeous ruddy sunset peculiar to Venice as celebrated 
in Alfred de Musset’s verse. ‘The picture is obviously 
painted not for the searching light of the Academy, 
but for the softening illumination of a room or private 
gallery. 

Imagination of another kind is seen in two can- 
vases, both of them unusual in our modern exhibitions. 
The first is Sir William Richmond’s “ Phaeton : Sun- 
rise,” a classic composition, in blue and white, of 
Phaeton and his chariot rushing across the heavens : 
a striking design, telling with unusual force through 
its unusual subject and treatment among the more 
commonplace topics around. It leans rather to Flax- 
man than to Le Sueur, but as it is a portion only of a 
greater design which is to be seen in its completed form 
as a series in next year’s Academy, we withhold till then 
our fuller consideration of it. The second work is 
“ The Gate of the Inferno,” by Mr. Albert Goodwin. 
This artist is one of the few now in England who 
sees visions in rapid sequence and commits them with 
comparative ease to canvas. We recognise that the 
painter has escaped much of the chalkiness which 
detracted so seriously from the charm of his Chantrey 
picture ; and, although we may object to the rocky 
barrier being engraved deep with mottoes in the English 
language—what right have we to claim the monopoly ? 
—we must acknowledge here some of the imposing 
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imagination which rendered John Martin the object 
of admiration of his day. But we recognise in this 
picture an eye for colour which Martin never pos- 
sessed. Yet efforts such as these are out of fashion 
now. People will scarce look at (or at least will 
scarce buy) anything that seeks a middle course 
between the searching rendering of truthful values 
and tones and the frank conventionality of the decora- 
tive and the formal. 

Marine painting, which has somewhat languished 
in Great Britain since the death of Henry Moore, has 
taken a great spring forward in the achievement of Mr. 
Napier Hemy. ‘This painter aims not at all at giving 
us the poetry of the sea, with its romance and mystery, 
except such as we can infuse into his pictures for our- 
selves ; his is the passion that revels in realism and 
seeks the very thing itself, and places it upon canvas 
with a vigour and unaffected truth that astonish the 
spectator with its legitimate triumph. Mr. Hemy has 
several pictures here, but none equals the amazing 
“Youth,” which not only surpasses all the rest, 
but excels in its own qualities everything that has 
been seen in this country before. We do not commit 
ourselves to this sweeping statement without considera- 
tion. We may review everything in sea painting since 
the sea as it really is has been the object of an artist’s 
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brush—as it tosses, rushes, dances, eddies, and breaks 
in every varying inch of its surface—and then admit 
that nothing we have seen hitherto can withstand its 
brilliant challenge.* Not only does he give us the sea 
as we study it from the deck of a yacht, but we are 
shown with irresistible truth how it behaves when a 
racing five-tonner cuts it through, as it leaps the low 
deck when the yacht with a swift curve rounds the 
mark and seems to join in the breathless fun. We 
can well believe, as we understand is the case, that the 
artist, from his own moored sailing-studio, kept his 
boys rounding the buoy time after time, so that he 
might place upon canvas not only the movement, form, 
and colour of the sea itself, but the very speed of the 
yacht (which looks as if it were about to race right 
out of the frame), the bounding buoyancy of its on- 
coming followers, and the straining of the youths who 
work the little vessel, and the very wind that gives 
life and reality to the whole. We have not here the 
mental qualities that inform the great sea pictures of 
Turner ; but, judged upon its own ground, “ Youth” 
is an achievement that secures to the name of Napier 
Hemy a place among the foremost of English painters 
of outdoor effect and of the bright everyday aspect of 


* We regret that Mr. Hemy’s arrangements preclude the 
picture being at present reproduced. 
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nature. The outlook of Mr. Edwin Hayes, that 
veteran painter of the sea, is in reality not funda- 
mentally different to that of Mr. Hemy ; but he thinks 
not only of the breadth and the dance of the waters— 
he, like most veterans, remembers the past, and aims at 
a “style” that Mr. Hemy, in his greater “ modernity,” 
ignores. Mr. Hayes aims at general impression, at 
the memory of the scene, rather than at rendering 
the colour or the forms with any degree of accuracy, 
and in “Homeward Bound” gives us salt air, the 
heaving waters, and the rolling vessels, with the 
certainty of the practised painter and the one-time 
sailor. 

Mr. T. Somerscales, like Mr. Hayes, was a sailor 
once, and his knowledge of ships and seas stands him 
in good stead. “Special knowledge” of the sort is 
useful or the reverse according as the spectator loves 
accuracy of rendering or the more superficial im- 
pressionism of the scene. Not that impressionism, 
of course, need be superficial, however summary it 
be : the impressionism of Romney or of Mr. Sargent 
in their rendering of hands is never superficial, though 
the impressionism of the imitators of these two painters 
nearly always is, for they fail to make us feel their 
knowledge (and therefore the facts), which is always 
so evident beneath the apparent ease of the masters. 
Herr Jozef Israéls had been painting the sea and 
fishing-boats for many years when he first saw some 
wonderfully precise and delicate pen-drawings by his 
friend Sir George Reid, and exclaimed with delight 
and curiosity upon their beauty and precision, add- 
ing, “I see in Reid’s drawings all sorts of wonderful 
details and things in rigging that I never knew were 
there!” Herr Israéls, it should be explained, has 
always been short-sighted ; yet painting rigging -as he 
did, he has proved his knowledge of the general broad 
facts and working of it. 

But Mr. Somerscales knows his blue Pacific, with 
its white-sailed merchantman which plunges along airily 
towards us before the wind, through and through: a 
happy prospect of sea life and sea scenery. But Mr. 
Somerscales, as a working seaman, must have seen bad 
weather too, and choppy seas, and the heavens filled 
with cloud and mist and rain—aspects of nature even 
more interesting pictorially than the invariably clear 
light atmosphere filled with the glow of the sun and 
the reflections of sky and waters. Mr. Somerscales 
plays this tune well, splendidly—he has played it 
many times before, and even now we do not tire of it ; 
but will he not soon give us another air, for which 
his firm hand and artistic temperament assure us his 
ability? Mr. Gribble is now the dramatist of the 
sea—a successor to the Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Stan- 
hope Forbes of long ago, but with a stronger feeling 
for romantic adventure than they, like a Robert Louis 
Stevenson turned painter and still intent on “ Treasure 


Island.” Alike in “ Defiance” and in “A Fight 
for the Booty ” we have anecdote which seems almost 
to be history, with sea and shipping, and dare-devil 
sailors, and wooden walls—all our youthful fancy 
painted them when breathless we. followed the horrors 
of the pirates’ fight or the glorious triumphs of his 
Majesty’s frigates. But all this is presented by Mr. 
Gribble in a well-conceived and artistic setting, 
painter-like in execution, and well felt in the qualities 
which should .characterise such pictures—reticence of 
colour, excellence of drawing, truth of presentation ; 
they may be painted illustrations, but they are pictures 
that are welcome for their own sake. 

Mr. Julius Olsson’s sea-pictures, on the other 
hand, owe nothing to dramatic accessory—they are 
simply studies of sea, and nothing else. ‘The White 
Squall” shows us a section of the ocean with a 
breaking wave—true in observation and truthful in 
tendency. But a truer study of water still, because 
more subtle, is M. Fritz Thaulow’s “River in 
Normandy.” This is an excellent example of 
the artist’s talent. He possesses a sort of mono- 
poly in the rendering of running water that eddies 
as it flows and gleams in the glowing light. 
“Here it runs sparkling: there it lies darkling ;” 
and, as the red roofs seem set aflame in the sink- 
ing sun, the picture strikes the spectator as one 
of the most skilful and distinguished in the whole 
Academy. 

Since Mr. Nettleship died and Mr. J. M. Swan 
wandered into other paths, animal-painting has made 
less figure in the Royal Academy than had heretofore 
been the case. The loss is a very real one, not so 
much because of the variety which is given to an 
exhibition by a class of work always acceptable to 
the public ; but because the study and rendering of 
animal’ life, of its structure and character, permit of 
a vigour and subtlety of artistic expression of the 
highest significance. The position occupied by Barye 
in French sculpture of the last generation, and by 
M. Frémiet and M. Gardet to-day, is so command- 
ing that the importance of this section of art study 
must pass unquestioned. Yet amongst our painters 
there is little in quantity, and among our sculptors 
less, in this particular line—at least among the 
Englishmen. By Mr. Wardle are two studies of 
the felide—“In a South African Swamp,” repre- 
senting two leopards in a tree, and “Stalkers.” The 
latter is well composed, although the strained excite- 
ment of the male beast renders the indifference of 
his mate somewhat inexplicable. The drawing of 
the brute on the rock, waiting to spring upon his 
prey, is admirable; in the tone and treatment of 
the subject there is a good deal to remind one of 
Richard Friese, far more than of either Nettleship or 
Swan. More remarkable is Mr. H. W. B. Davis’s 
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THE SURRENDER OF CAPUA, 210 B.C.: 
' PASSING ROUND THE POISONED CUP. 


By THOMAS R. SPENCE. 


“ British Wild Cattle”—noble horned brutes ad- 
mirably realised and drawn: so well, that we have 
here—cold as is the colour—one of the artist’s 
masterpieces in this class of subject. The vigour 
of the painting is not less striking than the character 
and dignity of the animals, combining some of the 
spirit of Landseer with the manliness and power of 
James Ward. Mr. Briton Riviere is also at his best 
in his portrait of “The Rev. Nevison Loraine and 
his Lurcher ‘Sirdar.’” The figure of the sitter is 
placed unconventionally in the canvas, at right angles 
to the spectator ; and as he holds a great volume 
before him, his lurcher (a poacher’s dog, the dic- 
tionary tells us, half greyhound, half shepherd’s-dog) 
forces his head under his master’s arm and so on to 
his notice : a beautiful bit of dog character charm- 
ingly portrayed. 

What the dog is to Mr. Riviere to Madame 
Ronner is the cat. With what unerring truth she 
records delightful kittenly nature, the feline nobility 
of haughty indifference to- human approval or dis- 
content, the subtlety of expression, and drawing of 
heads and bodies, the exact quality and tone of the 
fur, the expressive eloquence of the tail! With all 
her eighty years, Madame Ronner’s hand, vision, and 
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sensibility have not diminished ; only her sobriety ot 
colour seems to have increased. At the opposite pole 
in animal painting we have Sir Harry Johnston, 
empire builder and Royal Academy student. His 
“ Marabou Storks,” flying, one of them set out as a 
specimen at the Natural History Museum, with the 
hanging skin of its ugly out-stretched neck, and the 
detail of all its carefully arranged wing-feathers, de- 
picted with the conscientiousness of a Japanese 
draughtsman or naturalist, gives us a work which 
is primarily a treatise, and only afterwards a skilful, 
yet very skilful, exercise in “still life.” 

Such, in its main features, is the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy.* The great outstanding painter 
who is to arise to occupy in British art the vacant 
position once held by Sir John Millais is still to 
declare himself, and the schoo] that is to bring fresh 
life to the exhibition, and to the art of the nation, 
like the Pre-Raphaelites of half a century ago, has 
yet to force an entrance—perhaps rather should it 
be said has yet to be formed. Meanwhile, however, 
we have to recognise the higher level of general ex- 
cellence—and that is the fruitful soil from which may 
spring the geniuses of days to come. 

* The sculpture is dealt with on p. 436. 
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GREEN SUMMER. 


By G F. WATTS, R.A, O.M. 
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means an uninteresting show. It is, for one thing, without restraint, and where opposing creeds are given 
very judiciously varied, and, for another, it is free each one an equal chance of gaining converts. It K 
from undue assertion of the claims of any particular draws many of its supporters from the ranks of the 
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larger art societies, but it associates with them a 
number of unattached workers who take an independ- 
ent line and have views of their own about the ap- 
plication of artistic principles. ‘The exhibitions which 
are organised in accordance with this policy are 
certainly never lacking in amusing contrasts ; they 
may be incoherent, but 


kind in Mr. Robert Brough’s “John Donald, Esq.,” 
and there is quiet distinction in Mr. Melton Fisher’s 
“Miss Rennell Rodd.” 

As an example of high finish and learned rendering 
of gorgeous textile fabrics there is no picture in the 
exhibition to surpass Sir J. D. Linton’s scene from the 

middle ages, “ Washing 





they are not likely to 
be dull. 

The present collec- 
tion is, as a whole, 
beneath the average, yet 
it is strong in portraits, 
and includes also some 
good figure pictures and 
several very fine land- 
scapes. The absence 
of Mr. Sargent is to be 
regretted, but the gap 
is efficiently filled by 
M. Boldini, who may 
in a sense be counted 
as one of Mr. Sargent’s 
masters. M. Boldini’s 
chief contribution is a 
portraitof Mr.Whistler, 
a likeness which has 
exaggerated the aggres- 
sive vitality of the origi- 
nal, and has recorded 
with delightful, yet 
rather spiteful, frank- 
ness his tricks of pose 
and expression, An- 
other portrait, of a lady, 
by the same artist is 
not so successful ; it is 
quite as brilliant in 
execution, but it is less 








the Beggars’ Feet on 
Maundy Thursday ; ” 
it is an effective piece 
of accomplished crafts- 
manship. Mr. Harold 
Speed also has aimed at 
high finish in his fasci- 
nating “Griselda,” with 
conspicuous _ success ; 
his picture is wonder- 
fully subtle in sentiment 
and execution. High 
finish, too, is character- 
istic of the delicate 
figure of Mr. Perugini’s 
“ Gabriella,” fair and 
tenderly executed and 
charmingly drawn. 
Mr.G. Spencer Watson 
has chosen a robuster 
method in his painting 
of a semi-nude figure, 
“ The Nymph,” a little 
too obviously studied, 
yet modelled with great 
refinement and harmo- 
nious in colour. Mr. 
Llewellyn in_ his 
“Sleeping Nymph” 
has dealt with a similar 
motive, but with more 
reserve, and certainly 








correct in taste. Two 

magnificent studies of J. McNEILL WHISTLER, ESQ. 
elderly men, “Tom By JEAN BOLDINI. 

Morris” and “R., 

Spence Watson, Esq.,” are exhibited by Sir George 
Reid; and there is a delightful full length of a 
young girl in a white dress by Mr. Lavery—a pic- 
ture full of clever brushwork and extremely able in 
its management of a scheme of silvery grey. Other 
portraits of high merit-are Mr. W. Llewellyn’s 
“Tona Hildegarde, Eldest Daughter of the Hon. 
Arthur Davey,” Mr. J. J. Shannon’s full length of 
“The Baroness de Meyer,” Mr. Coutts Michie’s 
“Elsie May, Daughter of Croal Thompson, Esq.,” 
Mr. George Henry’s “ James W. Barclay, Esq.,” and 
the Hon. John Collier’s pleasantly unconventional 
picture of his daughter. ‘There is power of a summary 
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with more poetry ; and 
Mr. G. H. Boughton 
gives yet another ver- 
sion of the same idea 
in his “ Doubts and Fears,” a nude girl sitting on the 
bank of a stream with her feet in the water. This 
graceful figure, with its charmingly suggested landscape 
background, is in many ways the best work which he 
is exhibiting in this season. Mr. Hallé shows a large 
triptych, a “Madonna and Child with Attendant 
Angels,” and a smaller picture of “St. George ;” Mrs. 
Swynnerton a little allegory, “New Risen Hope ;” 
and Mrs. Adrian Stokes a decorative “ Melisande” ina 
well-painted robe of brilliant scarlet. An amusing fancy, 
“The Reluctant Dragon,” by Mr. Maxfield Parrish, 
deserves much praise as a design full of ingenuity and 
finished with extraordinary precision of draughtsmanship. 
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MATERNITY. 


By EDWARD STOTT. 
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ue Chief landscapes are Mr. Alfred East’s 
“The Miller’s Meadow,” Mr. Peppercorn’s “ Even- 
ing,” Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “The Brook,” Mr. J. L. 
Pickering’s “Un Pays de Chataigniers et d’Olives,” 
and “Green Summer” by Mr. G. F. Watts. Mr. 
East has painted a piece of charming riverside 
scenery, delicate in colour, luminous in atmosphere, 
and elegant in composition, a picture thoroughly 
true to nature and marked by very definite individu- 
ality. Mr. Peppercorn has produced one of his 
impressive studies of low tones, sombre and serious and 
yet with more play of colour than he usually affects ; 
and Mr. Watts shows in “ A Green Summer” his love 
of monumental design and his control of rich subdued 
‘colour tones. The picture is also an excellent 
instance of his management of long, sweeping lines 
and carefully adjusted masses. Mr. Leslie Thomson 
chose his subject in some forest corner, where streams 
run beneath overhanging trees, and upon a simple 
motive has based a well-managed composition ; but 
Mr. Pickering preferred a far more dramatic scene, 
among the rocky mountains of Corsica. He has not 


been daunted by the endless difficulties which this 
type of landscape presents, and his picture is a suc- 
cess which cannot be questioned. Mr. Adrian Stokes 
represents another kind of mountain scenery in his 
“Southern Highlands” and “ Mountain Meadows,” 
two good notes of delicate colour. Mr. Coutts 
Michie’s “Autumn Shadows,” with its gleaming 
lights and subtle half tones; Mr. Bertram Priest- 
man’s warm and sunny “Morning,” Mr. R. W. 
Allan’s “ Blowing a Nord-Easter,” and Mr. Ed- 
ward Stott’s twilight picture, “ Maternity,” a cottage 
garden with figures, are things to remember. There 
isin. the exhibition a little good sculpture, and some 
examples of applied art add a touch of variety. Of 
these one of the most important, and certainly the most 
effective from a decorative point of view, is the panel 
(here reproduced) that aims at realising Spenser’s lines, 
“The faithful knight, in equal field, 
Subdues his faithless foe.” 
In this work Messrs. Frederick and Pickford Marriott 
have employed mainly gesso and mother-of-pearl, and 
have adapted them pleasantly to a very attractive design. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD. pLasTer 


By ALBERT TOFT 


BRITISH SCULPTURE, 


IN 1903, 


TECHNICALLY CONSIDERED. 


HOSE who visit the London exhibitions, and 
examine the sculptures with the memory of 
the imposing demonstrations at the Salons 

fresh within them, are wont, not un- 
naturally, to scoff at the limited display, and to 
deplore the lack of enterprise or of ability in our 
British sculptors in attempting no great works such 
as thrill the spectator in foreign exhibitions by 
their audacity, their passion, their action, or their 
size. But for all the Academy visitor knows, 
half-a-hundred works of size and merit may have 
been produced within the year, for neither the 
Academy nor any other institution has the power 


or the space to display any important work. The 
fact is that large groups are constantly being pro- 
duced, mainly for decorative or architectural 
purposes ; but what sculptor, even an Academician, 
will incur the great expense of sending them to 
the Academy when one big work already occupies 
the quadrangle? Especially is this the case with the 
outsider, when the chance, if not the certainty, exists 
of rejection, and when all his expense will go for 
nothing. The fact is that the time has come for 
a Sculptor’s Society, to second the efforts of the 
Academy and to educate the public. 

Another consideration, one of even greater im- 
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ideal works is inconsiderable, the quality is in most 
instances of a high order. Since the Chantrey Bequest 
have secured for their collection the marble statuette } 
called “ Remorse,” by Mr. Armstead, it is only fitting 





bs that attention should early be paid to it. Admirable 
J as it is in style, design, and technical handling, from 
a sculpturesque point of view this work can scarcely : 
be called an entire success, the reason being that the | 
arrangement and treatment are rather that of a relief 
than of a figure in the round. Indeed, one scarcely 
thinks to look at it from any other than the front i 
view, and is rather surprised to find, on going round, 
that it has complete sides and a back view as well. 
That there is much in each view which is interest- 
: ing need hardly be said of such a master, but as a 
whole it suggests that it should be placed against a 
. background ; the excellent work on the other three 
sides as a consequence is greatly if not wholly lost. 
The second work purchased for the nation, “ The 
Spring-tide of Life,”* by Mr. Colton, is a marble group 
which was seen last year in its plaster state ; and, 
after careful reconsideration, we ask ourselves if we 
* The group was reproduced on p. 303 of the present volume, 
and is therefore not again reprinted. 
REMORSE. MARBLE. 
By H. H. ARMSTEAD, R.A. 
portance, cannot be enlarged on now—the wide and 
generous support accorded to sculpture by foreign 
Governments. It is all very well to retort that 
“ bounty-fed ” sculpture cannot be a healthy growth ; 
but it is likely that had the art been neglected, and even 
flouted, abroad as it has been in England from the 
beginning, it would have been in a condition scarcely 
less parlous. 
And yet there is no need to despair. Let us look 
5 through this year’s art harvest and see what our sculptors 
4 have been doing, and—what is educationally far more 


useful—where they have failed. "That the advance in 
the art of sculpture continues in this country is proved 
ee beyond doubt, to those who can judge, by a visit to 
the Sculpture Galleries of the Royal Academy, where 
almost every exhibit this year is possessed of more than 
average merit. That should be distinctly stated at the 
outset. 

The arrangement of works, too, as is universally 
agreed, is satisfactory, and no pains have been spared 
to show each particular work to its greatest advantage. 
They all seem agreeable in their dignified quietness, 
and refreshing after the noisy clashing of colours in | THE SANDAL. sTATUETTE BRONZE. 
the picture galleries. Though the number of large By HAMO THORNYCROFT R.A 
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“LISTEN!” 
CHILDREN 


EVELYN AND GLORIA, 
OF SIR RENNELL AND LADY RODD. 


By EDITH C. MARYON. 


did not then like it better. What was, and still is, a 
delightfully modelled and pleasing group has become 
a little too “ pretty ” by its interpretation into marble, 
rather suggesting, as it does to us, some of that modern 
cleverness in the carving which recalls the order—the 
higher order, of course—that is to be seen in what 
comes from Italy. It still has, notwithstanding, an 
extraordinary charm of delicacy and daintiness, and 
yet of realism, about it. 

“ Part of a Memorial to a Hero,” by Mr. George 
Frampton, is a fine work, from which the effect is a 
little detracted by its colouring. It can well be believed 
that this work appeared more striking in its clay state ; 
the patches of gold that run across horizontally are 
what is called “ noisy,” and tend to interfere with the 
charm of the simple perpendicular lines of the beautiful 
figures floating through the air. Some of the refined 
modelling which always distinguishes Mr. Frampton’s 
work loses a little in value for the same reason. 

Of the other ideal works, Mr. Toft contributes two. 
In the Central Hall is placed his “ Spirit of Contem- 
plation,” in bronze, a work which he exhibited two 
years ago in plaster. It gains by the translation into 
metal. In the Lecture Hall stands his group, “The 
Mother,” rocking her child in her arms, There is 
style here, a “bigness” in the conception and treat- 
ment beyond what we see in the other figure, good 
as it may be; and there is a sculpturesque feeling in 
the whole arrangement which renders the work of 


real importance. The right foot is perhaps a little 
pinched in the attitude, but the lines are very good. 

Mr. Bertram Mackennal is represented by a life- 
size group, entitled “The Truthseeker.” In this 
strong work the man is shown striding over the body 
of a woman, who does not seem to mind very 
much, though he appears of a rather clumsy type. 
It is a work which might have gained greatly had 
the male figure been treated with more refinement. 
The modelling and arrangement of the woman 
is far happier. The male figure seems to be con- 


ceived in another spirit—the academic; while the 

female figure is treated in a more ideal manner. 
“The Fountain of the Zodiac Belt,” by Mr. 

Gilbert Bayes, is a great advance on anything that 


CARTHAGE, B.C. 149: “AND THE WOMEN 
CUT OFF THEIR LONG HAIR TO 
STRING THE BOWS.”’ 
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THE CHILD OF THE SEA—a PHANTASY IN 
COPPER AND ENAMEL. 


By H. VON HERKOMER, R.A, 


has previously come from him, and, but for such 
details as the knees and the hand, is a really fine 
work, 

Mr. Derwent Wood seems rather unsettled and 
varies considerably, reminding the spectator at one 
moment of one French master and the next of 
another. But his “Crowning Figure for Fountain” 
has some admirable modelling in it, though it cannot 
be said that it is so well considered as one expects 
from this brilliant young sculptor. 

The “ Paradise Lost,” by Mr. A. G. Walker, is an 
admirably carved and well understood relief. It may 
not be appreciated by the ordinary visitor, who may 
pass it unmoved; but it is unusually intelligent 
in its conception and execution. 

The relief monument by H. Pegram has some 
good work in it, and if such details as the drapery 
on the leg (highest in relief) had been quieted and 
studied a little more carefully it would doubtless have 
gained. But a serious defect in an otherwise beautiful 
figure—that of a dignified mourning-draped woman— 
is that both of her knees are bent. The fine sculptors 
rarely did this, either in statuary or on medals; the 
attitude suggests weakness and an ungainly line, and 
involves a sacrifice of dignity. 

“ Listen,” a group of two children, by Miss 
E. C. Maryon, is quite charming, and contains much 
delicate modelling ; it is carefully drawn and finished 


in composition, although the figures, perhaps, are a 
little disconnected one from the other. If the striking 
improvement made evident by this work may be taken 
as a result of the young artist’s study in Rome, it is 
a testimony to the service rendered by the English 
school in that city. 

“ Alpha and Omega,” by Mr. Arthur C. White ; 
“Tn Summer Land,” by Mr. S. Nicholson Babb ; 
“ Mother and Child,” another work by Miss Maryon ; 
“ Orpheus descending Hades,” by Mr. Sidney March ; 
“The Thorn,” a reduced bronze version of Mr. 
Arthur G. Walker’s statue of this graceful subject— 
these are all works of exceptional merit, and worthy 
of particular notice. But none of them surpasses in 
exquisite feeling the beautiful marble bust by Signor 
Pietro, called “ A Dream of Spring.” The hands in 
particular show a great deal of character and nervous 
drawing. Some may object to the hands on technical 
grounds, but the success of the achievement justifies 
the introduction. 

Many are the admirable portrait busts shown, 
and no longer is portrait sculpture the cold, cheerless 
thing of thirty years ago; indeed, in many instances 
one puts oneself in the presence of a human being 
of flesh and blood. ‘Take, for instance, Mr. Gilbert’s 
splendid sketch bust of his mother, bubbling over with 
animation : how full of life, how big in style, and 
how tender is it in its details! Only a fine master 
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could have produced this—the character is there 
without struggle, and the masterly modelling without 
effort. 

Mr. Brock, too, shows several fine busts. His 
“Darasha Ruttonjee Chichgur” and ‘ George 
Cadbury, Esq.,” are both full of character and good 
modelling ; whilst his ideal bust of “ Contemplation ” 
shows charm of feeling, though the features might 
appear to some a trifle heavy. Mr. Goscombe John 


sends three good busts, one of them not quite worthy 
of him. Mr. George Frampton’s marble bust of 
“Chaucer” is a fine memorial, but had the sculptor 
decided mortally to offend the Tailor and Cutter by 
removing the buttons it might please the majority still 
more. His head of “ Mr. William Strang ” is strong and 


THE FATES—onyx CAMEO, MOUNTED IN 
SILVER FRAME OF HIS OWN DESIGN. 


By GEORGES LEMAIRE. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


interesting. ‘The three busts of His Majesty the King 
which are shown do not take the highest rank in the 
Academy, though that by Mr. Edward Lantéri is the 
most attractive. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s model of 
“ Gladstone ” (reproduced, we believe, from the statue 
set up in Glasgow) is vigorous, if in the small size it 
appears too much enveloped in rich draperies. The 
bust of “ H. H. Armstead, Esq.,” by Mr. Colton, is 
a good portrait of the sculptor, carefully modelled, if 
a little “small” in treatment. Mr. Drury’s “Sir 
William MacCormac” and Mr. Henry Pegram’s 
“ Cecil Rhodes ” are both strong, and in spite of their 
being posthumous portraits are excellent likenesses. 
The same may be said of Mr. Pomeroy’s “Sir Henry 
Thompson, Bart.” 
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ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 


A GENERAL SURVEY 


(continued), 


By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


BRONZES. 

HE reproduction of bronze sculpture in large 
or in small is the subject of a fairly lucrative 
trade, which has its headquarters in Rome- 
It is an old story there, and has been for many 
centuries, whether intended as absolute copies or as 
quasi-original works “in the style of” an original. 
Catch the Roman forger at work, and, as Tyszkiewicz 
points out, he will tell you with an innocent face 
that he is merely imitating an original, and that he 
is exercising himself for the purpose of practice and 
perfection of his art. Many a fine work has been re- 
produced by the gelatine or gutta-percha process, by 
which an absolute facsimile can be made. There is 
a fair example of this in the gilt-bronze head in the 
gallery of casts in the South Kensington Museum. 
Work in this material is perhaps the most baffling 
of all. The metal, texture, and characteristics of the 
works are so perfectly rendered in appearance that it is 
almost impossible to detect in them the fraud. Exami- 
nation of the interior, and of the condition of the sand, 
if any, which may remain no longer affords security 
to the connoisseur, and bronze pieces from the earliest 
times down to that of Coysevox, and even later, are to 
be found in the cabinets of collectors, and even in 
the cases of our museums, which would be hailed as 
“Musica!” in the slang of the Roman collector. 
It should be pointed out that the colour and character 
of the patina, by which so many judge, are the least 
trustworthy of any test. The trick is as old as 
bronze collecting itself. Pliny himself pointed out 
the fraud, and tells how a factitious ancient patina 
is obtained and is called “ @ruca,” in contradistinction 

to “@rugo,” the natural. 

Up to recent times there was some means of 
identifying the true and the false. In those cases 
of what is called the “bronze disease,” or ac- 
cording to Tyszkiewicz what Romans call foritura— 
a kind of bronze lupus which spreads and gives 
out a sort of fluorescence of little white spots— 
although the appearance could be forged, the con- 
tinuance of the disease, which is induced by the 
soil of the Campagna, could not up to recent years 
be copied. Latterly, however, even this has been 
imitated, and thus collectors who were safe in 
holding a treasure before purchase, in order to 
see if the disease spread, now find their last means 
of security gone ! 

It will be remembered that in 1892 the Louvre 
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bought a fine Venetian bronze statuette of a male 
nude figure. This work had been refused by the 
British Museum, and was bought by the Louvre for 
£1,600. When it was declared to be a forgery 
the State took action and forced the seller to refund 
the money. So serious has the success of the bronze 
forger become that it is practically now no longer 
possible from mere examination to tell from the 
condition and appearance of a work what is genuine 
and what a fraud. 


MEDALS AND COINS. 

In this department of bronze forgery the imi- 
tator is no less skilful. The indignant Abbé Jaubert, 
a hundred and fifty years ago and more, referred 
with much circumstance to the dealers who em- 
ployed various acids to imitate the patina of these 
specimens of the numismatist’s art. The more enter- 
prising kind of forger is he who makes new dies 
from specimens of coins and medals in fine condition, 
and then not only strikes new coins with them— 
thus avoiding the suspicion always attaching to 
medals cast and retouched—but cunningly re-strikes 
bad specimens with the new dies, and thus restores 
them to perfect condition. Padua, Parma, and 
Holland are perhaps the most successful centres of 
this pleasing industry ; but credit must not be denied 
to Naples for its extraordinary success in such work. 
I know of a case, however, in which the forger, 
skilful as he was, “gave himself away,” as forgers 
sometimes do, by a ridiculously simple oversight. He 
had been imitating a cast medal; that is to say, he 
had re-cast it, the original having, as is so often the 
case, a hole pierced—that is drilled—through it for the 
purpose of suspension. This hole in recasting had 
become partly filled with sand, and there was this 
exquisite imitation with the hole still partly blocked 
by the loam, which cried out “ Forgery !” to the dull- 
est observer. So great a reputation has the medal 
forger achieved that it is no uncommon thing for a 
fine genuine piece to be refused by a really sound 
but nervous or suspicious judge. 

There is one way in which the imitation of a 
cast medal may be detected. There is a magnificent 
series of imitations, that is, of reproductions, executed 
by M. Liard the elder, numbering more than 1,350, 
now in the South Kensington Museum, covering 
the finest periods of Italian, French, and German 
work. These, executed by an honourable artist for 
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educational purposes, are acknowledged to be the finest 
such examples extant, and one is compelled to ask 
oneself—If any other examples are out, how in the 
ordinary way can one judge of their real character, 
for they are perfect alike as casts, metal, patina, and 
all? 

The only test I know of that can be applied is 
that of measurement. In the process by which these 
copies are executed it is necessary that an original 
should be obtained. From it is made a mould, into 
which the metal is poured. The result is that as the 
metal cools it shrinks, and the measurement becomes 
less than that of the original. If, then, on careful 
comparison a specimen is found appreciably smaller 
than the undoubtedly genuine piece, the inference is 
it is a forgery. Yet even here judgment must be 
exercised, for it sometimes happens that genuine 
specimens of the same original vary slightly, but very 
slightly, it is true, in point of size. 

There is an additional difficulty in dealing with 
coins, for in nearly all ages the utterer of false money 
has been at work, inspired thereto by a sentiment 
which has not even the atmosphere of art to lend 
romance to its sordidness. It is not long since early 
forgeries of guenars were found at Vucht, perpetrated 
at the mint of Bois-le-Duc. These coins may be 
compared to our Henry V dlanc guenar. At the 
Ghent mint the English rose-noble and its half 
were imitated in the sixteenth century, and con- 
temporary counterfeits were also made of the 
coins of Jeanne, Countess of Flanders. ‘This section 
of the subject, however, scarcely comes within the 
scope of these articles, but those who are interested 
in it may be referred to the allusions in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s books, and especially to Akerman. 


GESSO DURO. 


Gesso duro, or plaster, has always been a fruitful 
material for counterfeits—so fruitful that a special 
warning should be uttered to all visitors to Italy 


against works of this kind. How admirably soever 
they may be executed, and however genuine they may 
appear, when they are offered for sale in any of the 
numerous shops of the cities and towns of Italy the 
traveller should never trust to his own unaided eyes 
and senses. Siena is the headquarters of the trade—a 
trade, it must be allowed, more or less openly practised, 
in which the would-be seller rarely insists upon the 
genuineness of his work, especially if he sees that his 
customer entertains a well-founded suspicion upon 
the subject. How admirable is the work in this 
material (which, of course, is used for many classes 
of art work) may be seen in the beautiful decoration 
given to the South Kensington Museum by Mr. 
Heseltine—a design after Fra Antonio Brescia. The 
work is, of course, acknowledged as a modern 
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piece, and is “circulated” among the museums 
of England for its beauty of design and _ perfection 
of workmanship ; but how many are there who by 
their own knowledge, or even by artistic intuition, 
could detect the true character of this clever piece? 
In point of fact, there are at the present time two 
men in Siena producing gesso imitations of a class for 
excellence far beyond that of their colleagues. Mean- 
while, the reader must be warned against the diptychs 
and triptychs and the like, quattrocento and cinque- 
cento in style and appearance, with figures painted 
upon a gold ground with decorative or impressed 
ornaments and mouldings in gesso, with little bits 
skilfully flaked off to show the age of the plaster, and 
perhaps the worm-eaten condition of the wood. 
Imitations of this kind, it must be explained, are 
originally put forward by certain manufacturers to 
satisfy the love of the antique, at least the appearance 
of the antique, entirely without fraudulent intent. 
The king of these makers is especially Signor Ione, 
who is so frank with his work that when a forgery 
—or, at least, an object suspected of the intent 
of forgery, but not entirely perfect—is submitted 
to him with an inquiry as to whether it came 
from his workshop, he will deal quite frankly with 
the applicant, and in all probability will indig- 
nantly complain that the imitation is not good 
enough to have been suspected as his. This work 
of his, with its exquisite painting, frequently defies 
detection by the most expert, and therefore is sought 
for by those who cannot afford the genuine thing. An 
example of work by an inferior maker has latterly 
been brought before me, and this is here reproduced in 
photography. It pretends to be an old book cover, 
quattrocento in style. This particular work was offered, 
I am .told, to a customer, for 7,500 francs (£300), 
and the dealer eventually accepted £3 for it. It is 
executed on two worm-eaten boards, themselves genuine 
enough, except where additional wormholes have been 
bored into the surface. As to these holes, careful ex- 
amination reveals the fact that they are not of the same 
diameter all the way down, but diminish within sight. 
The use of artificial means is thus betrayed. The 
surface is covered with gesso, the figure of a saint.is 
exquisitely painted, the forms being modelled in colour 
in the archaic manner of the period, and a scheme of 
impressed decoration is elaborately and carefully carried 
out. A piece of old leather is used to join the two 
boards together. Two probably genuine leaves of 
music, illuminated on vellum, are pasted within, but 
through their thinness reveal writing upon the other 
side. The surface of the gilt and painted portions 
is probably covered with liquorice ; the whole is 
judiciously baked, and dirt is skilfully and learnedly 
rubbed in. But there is this one sad defect—that 
the patina of the gilding has here and there flaked off 











BOOK COVER, PURPORTING TO BE “QUATTROCENTO,” 
PAINTED AND GILT ON GESSO GROUND, EXECUTED 
ON WOODEN WORM-EATEN BOARDS. | see opposite Pace. 





THE SAME, WITHIN: ILLUMINATED MUSIC 
AFFIXED TO THE BOARDS. 
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in little spots, leaving tiny brilliant points of light, 
a thing which could not occur in the same way in 
a genuine piece. These little points immediately put 
the purchaser on his guard. 

It must be borne in mind that if Siena forms the 
headquarters of this trade it is due to the excel- 
lence of her gilders, for in imitations of this kind 
painters usually work on a gold ground, than which 
nothing lends itself more easily to imitation. These 
objects, the perfection of which in practice becomes 
almost mechanical in time, are of different grades or 
qualities of excellence in imitation. The best of them 
find their way into the museums and good collections, 
others into the shops of dealers, and the worst into 
the hands of booksellers and the like, who, of course, 
could hardly be expected to be alive to the details of 
the trade or to the guiles and wiles of mankind. I 
have here dealt with this particular object on account 
of the material of its “ground.” It might as well 
have come under the heading of “ Painting” or of 
“ Bookbinding.” 


CERAMICS. 


China and pottery seem to offer the widest arena 
for the contest between the forgery seller and the 
victim. I say the “victim,” yet I am not sure that 
the definition is in all cases correct; for the buyer, 
often enough, buys to sell again. In that case the 
motto caveat emptor may hold well enough ; but when 
a man buys to keep in the spirit of the genuine 
collector, then he should be rigorously protected by 
law. At the present time the law is laxer in England 
upon this subject, I believe, than in any other 
important European country. 

The love of china, then, seems to be more spread 
than that of any other form of art object, and 
ceramics in every class accordingly receive the atten- 
tions of the “ mystificateur.” No section is free, from 
the most valuable and elaborate to the comparatively 
common. Greek Pottery is being produced in 
great quantities at the present day. A few years ago 
three Greek laboratories were in full blast ; to-day there 
may be more, and the export is said to go on with fair 
regularity. Ancient Grés is being produced and de- 
livered with punctuality and despatch. The forgers 
have successfully imitated the marks left by the soil 
on pottery after the burial of ages. As for the 
manufacture of ancient Painted Vases, there is a 
brisk trade and a “hardening” demand. According 
to Tyszkiewicz, the centre for this shady art 
industry is Naples. Raimondi, who died a short 
while since, was specially clever in producing vase 
paintings. If he tried to be original, we are told, 
the experts (but only experts) could elude his wiles ; 
but if he had a fragment to begin with he could 
reconstruct a whole design, and the only safe test 
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is to wash the painting in rectified pure alcohol. If it 
is genuine, the painting will stand ; if it is modern, it 
will wash off. Visitors to Capua should be specially 
wary should any painted vases or fragments be offered 
to them. If any gilding appears on the vase-painting 
it may fairly be surmised that this has been introduced 
in order to prevent the application of the alcohol test 
—as even ancient gilding will disappear under it. 

Chinese Porcelain, with its simple intricacy 
and exquisite perfection of refinement, does not seem 
to offer much inducement to the forger, so difficult 
is the achievement he sets himself, and so costly the 
production. Yet copies of extraordinary merit are 
constantly produced. In the Avenue de |’Opéra in 
Paris there is a shop owned by an honest merchant 
whose business is honourably conducted. He sells 
imitation Chinese porcelain, admirably reproduced, 
properly marking his wares for what they are, and 
at such a price are they sold that no one could be 
misled as to their character. Yet tricksters often buy 
them, grind off the marks, and palm them off, when 
they have been properly “faked,” upon unsuspecting 
purchasers in other parts. 

One of the most remarkable imitations I have 
come across is here reproduced (see page 447). It isa 
Belgian achievement, made about the year 1899. It 
is of the beautiful egg-shell porcelain, in all respects 
like the genuine object and material, with the little 
accidents of surface, especially at the back; the 
material is “right,” the borders, colours, the elaborate 
geometrical decorations, the subjects, the drawing, in 
face and draperies, in line and expression—all is perfect. 
There are very few who would not be deceived, 
and those who detect the cheat would do so rather 
from the indescribable conviction that something is 
wrong—in this case, probably, the sentiment of an 
over-decorated piece—than from any actual defect in 
either material or decoration. It is said that this 


BLUE-AND-WHITE DELFT DISH, WITH 
FALSE PAINTED DECORATION. 
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CONDITION OF A COMMON WHITE 
DELFT JUG, SKILFULLY PAINTED, AFTER 
HAVING BEEN SOAKED. 


manufacture has been discontinued, as the producers 
found that the prices they could command did not 
pay them for their labour, care, and ingenuity. This 
piece is in the South Kensington Museum. 

Chinese Enamels, too, have been extensively 
forged ; but as these modern copies on copper are in 
soft paste, being vitrified at low temperature, they will 
not take the high polish of original pieces. The 
dark-green grounds were excellent in their imitation, 
and so, too, are the marks of the year-periods of the 
Ming dynasty. In course of time the crafty trade 
was discovered and was stopped, but not before many 
pieces got out. These are now floating from collec- 
tion to collection. It must be remembered that it 
is all very well to stop the manufacture of spurious 
objects : it is never possible to “ call them in.” Enamel 
of all kinds has been and is continually being made 
—old champ-levé, cloisonné, and painted ; the owners 
are in ignorance of the character of their treasures, 
and if they were enlightened, in most cases they would 
repudiate the suggestion. 

In Holland the “planting” of falsely decorated 
Delft was not long ago almost a “cottage indus- 
try,” designed to meet the convenience of the foreign 
ill-informed tourist intent on picking up pieces of 
genuine Delft. ‘Two objects of this kind are here re- 
produced (see p. 444 and above). The jug is a typical 
specimen. It was a finely decorated specimen, in red, 
yellow, and I think brown, and covered with a highly 
polished surface. ‘The purchaser, no ignorant tripper, 


COMMON WHITE DELFT JUG, WITH 
ONE SIDE WIPED CLEAN OF ITS 
SPURIOUS PAINTED DECORATION. 


bought it along with the dish. A couple of years 
later, he tells me, he wished to wash the jug as he 
had done hitherto, and this time he put it in hot 
water. After a little rubbing, he began to find the 
colours coming off. Quickly realising that he had 
been tricked, he washed one side completely clean, 
and the other he left as it was after a night’s soaking. 
The dish, a fair piece of blue-and-white, had been 
similarly treated, partly over the existing design. 
The point of interest about this cheat is that the 
varnish was so clear and hard as perfectly to imitate 
a glaze or flux, and had withstood detection and 
handling for a considerable period. 

Majolica is another pitfall for the collector, chiefly 
because of the success attending the revival of the 
industry in Italy. Whatever may be the motive at 
the root of that revival, or rather of the persistent 
adoption of old designs and styles, it must be owned 
that the manufacture has nearly always been fol- 
lowed as a perfectly straightforward industry. The 
whole story has been set before the public by 
the late Mr. Drury Fontnum, to whose account 
of it the reader is directed. The first successful 
attempts came from the Doccia factory of Ginori- 
Richard, whereupon a number of pieces were ordered 
by a certain dealer, copies of ancient models, chiefly 
works by Luca and Andrea della Robbia—the 
“Madonna and Child” being often repeated. The 
dealer damaged them judiciously, rubbing, chipping 
them, and the like, to make them look old, and 
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then he sold them for good sums. The lustre imita- 
tion is good, and the pieces have not only quality, 
but they are generally provided with a “ family history ” 
as genuine as themselves. ‘The Faénza factory and that 
of Bologna (reproducing della Robbia) are both doing 
good work, but the metallic lustre of Gubbio is 
probably best of all. The Cantigalli Fabbrica is as 
well known here as in Italy, and I remember years 
ago the Cavaliere Cantigalli pointing out to me a piece 
of his work in a case at South Kensington along 
with genuine Majolica; but this was before the 
present régime, and long since the piece has been 
sent to join other modern manufactures at Bethnal 
Green. It should be mentioned that the original 
Cantigalli stumbled on his discovery by accident ; he 
had the wit to follow it up, and his successors carried 
on their admirable art production with great é/at. 

Palissy Ware, especially the “rustic” work deco- 
rated with reptiles, shells, butterflies, fruit, and the 
like, has also been imitated with extraordinary success. 
The chief warning to be uttered to the young collector 
is to beware of buying a piece that bears a seal or 
other mark or label affixed to the bottom—even if 
such professes to be a mark of authenticity of its 
provenance from a great collection. The justification 
is to be found in the following circumstance. A 
valuable original Palissy dish, years ago, fell from the 
hands of the attendant at South Kensington, and broke ; 
the seal became detached, and then it was discovered 
that under the ancient-looking wax (which may have 
been genuine enough, and had been falsely affixed) 
appeared the mark of a modern factory. 

Some Palissy ware has actually been counterfeited 
at Sevres itself, not for purposes of deception, but in 
order to encourage modern potters to rediscover the 
old secrets, and prove themselves the equals of their 
forerunners. Some of the best pieces are signed and 
dated “ Jules Lesnes, 1853 ” (when the signature is not 
covered up or ground oft); but even he has been sur- 
passed, by Avisseau, Victor Barbizet, and above all by 
Pall, who has imitated Palissy in such perfection that it 
is impossible to discriminate between his productions and 
those of his master. It is for this reason that the value 
of Palissy has depreciated within the past few decades. 

Nearly all reputable factories, if only for practice, 
have sought to make fine imitations of masterpieces 
of former ceramists and other makers—as when 
Mintons astonished the world with their imitations 
of ancient work, and equally of the sixteenth century, 

Sévres, as might be expected, has been continually 
imitated, often by itself or by its own compatriots. 
For example, the Parisian manufactory of Clignan- 
court forged the Sevres double “L” mark, with 
unimportant variations in the crown, till it was 
stopped by the authorities. Again, good plain white 
stuff, or pieces partly damaged and rejected, instead 
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of being broken up, were sold, and the purchaser had 
them painted or repainted, and realised large prices 
for them. It was in 1804 that Brongniart, the director 
of Sévres, fired with a passion for hard paste, sold oft 
the stock of undecorated pieces by the cartload from 
the old Louis XV factory, disposing of them for a 
mere song. Parisian and London dealers bought them 
up, and had them decorated by clever china painters, re- 
glazed, and re-fired. These pieces, properly marked, 
still deceive experts; but it is to be observed that in 
these impositions chrome-green was used instead of 
the finer copper-green, as was originally the practice 
at the factory, and the difference in quality of tone 
may provide the clue. It might be thought that means 
might be taken to stop fraud in the direction of dis- 
honest decoration of white Sévres. As a matter of 
fact, from 1848 to 1873, when a piece of Sevres was 
not decorated—that is “ white ”—a coup de roulette was 
impressed into the china. But that did not deter the 
ingenious forger; he decorated the china as before, 
coolly filled up the impressed marking with enamel, and 
proceeded to sell his pieces at greatly enhanced prices. 

But sometimes he overshot the mark; for as 
the gilders, the flower painters, the figure painters, as 
well as the potters, had their own marks, we occasion- 
ally find the forgers trapping themselves, and placing 
the mark of a decorator, maybe, on a piece in hard 
paste—which had not yet been invented ! 

It must be added (but it will not bring much 
comfort to collectors) that as much soft-paste Sévres 
has been exported to England and America in a single 
year as the factory could turn out in ten. 

The confusion arising from the unjustifiable adop- 
tion by factories of one another’s marks and methods 
is one of the most distressing features about china 
collecting. The object of it, doubtless, was trade 
competition—before the passing of the Merchandise 
Marks Act in England or its equivalent in other lands. 
Most European countries have been guilty of the 
practice. ‘Blue Worcester” has been made in 
France; Bristol has avowedly imitated Dresden (in 
1772), as well as many Oriental marks. Indeed, “Old 
Dresden,” with newly painted marks re-fired, was 
being produced in Germany until the factory was 
closed by the Government. Worcester, too, imitated 
the crossed swords of Dresden and the diaper mark of 
Old Nankin as well, just as other factories did ; and 
Dresden, in its Béttger ware, assumed certain of the 
square marks of Chinese ware. When Bristol 
imitated the Dresden crossed swords in underglaze 
blue she sometimes added a “ B,” yet the device has 
caused many people to believe (as was probably in- 
tended) that this “ Dresden” was original and was 
sent to Bristol to be decorated there. ‘Then Bristol’s 
turn came, and about 1870 a German factory forged 
Old Bristol china and marked it with the Bristol cross 
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BELGIAN IMITATION OF A CHINESE PORCELAIN PLATE, MADE ABOUT 1899. 


IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


—so well as to mislead experts and connoisseurs. 
Coalport, again, sometimes coarsely imitated Old 
Chelsea porcelain, and copied the old anchor mark 
too, just as the Sévres double interlaced “L” has 
been imitated in half a dozen different quarters. 

A more serious matter, however, is the audacity 
with which Saxony counterfeits French china as soon 
as it is brought out ; in an astonishingly brief period it 
has copied it—the skill being as surprising as the rapidity 
with which it is produced—and actually succeeds in 
getting its imitation on the market almost as soon as 
the original. Necessarily, however, as this is alleged 
to be simply “trade competition,” and as Saxony must 
under-sell the French ware, the German ware is com- 
moner, and will not deceive the expert. Swansea 
and Nantgarw were early forged—that is to say, in 


1817 ; and there exists there now a museum case at 
Cardiff full of forgeries as a warning to buyers. A 
good deal of this and more is told by Professor Church, 
and we may well wonder at the courage and self- 
confidence of the collector who, with all this know- 
ledge available, calmly proceeds to fill his cabinets, 
undeterred and unshaken in his belief. Add to 
this that the plaques of fine Sévres let into French 
furniture are often not genuine plaques at all, but 
simply dishes with the turned-up edges chipped 
off, and that a score of other devices are practised, 
which offer cumulative evidence that “things are 
not what they seem,” and the reader will inevitably 
think uncomfortable thoughts when he stands before 
the best-looking stock he ever saw, if he be not assured 
of the probity and the knowledge of the dealer. 
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ART MUSEUM SHOULD BE ORGANISED. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE DUBLIN MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


USEUMS play so important a part in- 
modern life, and the expenditure incurred 


in building, stocking and maintaining them 

both in the capital cities and in provincial 
towns is so considerable, that no apology is needed 
for laying before the public a few observations on 
some of the most important points connected with 
their arrangement and administration. Large and 
costly edifices are built at the public expense, endless 
trouble is taken to fill them with fine examples of 
artistic workmanship, and staffs of officials are main- 
tained on a more or less adequate scale, to take 
charge of them and to classify and describe the 
objects acquired. It is therefore a matter of great 
interest, both to that portion of the people who resort 
to museums for information and also to those who 
only share in finding the money needed to support 
these institutions, that their arrangement should be 
such that the treasures contained in them may be 
readily found and with facility studied by the artist, 
the student, the craftsman, and such of the general 
public as will take any interest in things of beauty, so 
that all these may obtain the greatest amount of 
benefit from the expenditure incurred with the object 
of affording them instruction. 

The subject is a vast one, and I propose here to 
touch upon three aspects of it only: the best system 
of classification for a Museum of Industrial Art, 
the provision of handbooks or catalogues, and the 
hours and rules for opening to students and to the 
general public. 

As regards the first, it is unnecessary to insist 
on the necessity for some regular system of classifi- 
cation and arrangement. The idea that a museum 
may comprise a mere jumble of curiosities, antiquities 
and freaks of nature has, it may be hoped, entirely 
passed away. Even in minor museums in small 
towns it is seen that artistic productions should not 
be mixed up with botanical specimens and collections 
of butterflies or of minerals; and it will be generally 
acknowledged that examples of applied art, the works 
of artistic craftsmen, should be given a separate 
department, and that this collection should be arranged 
on some regular system, so that the student may not 
waste his time in wandering all through it to find 
specimens of the particular branch of industrial art 
which he wishes to inspect. It will also be readily 
seen that there are two main lines upon which 
such a classification may be based, the one according 


to the material employed, and the other by the 
countries or periods to which the works belong. 

By the former system different divisions or apart- 
ments of the museum would be devoted to stone 
carvings, ivories, furniture, enamels, bronzes, leather 
work and so on; while by the latter arrangement 
we should group together all the works of one period 
or school, say the Italian cinque cento, the French 
thirteenth century, or the period of Louis XIV, or 
of Louis XV, of whatever material the objects 
may be made. 

Now it may be at once and unhesitatingly stated 
that the latter is the better and more correct system 
to work upon. Take any period in any country 
where the Industrial Arts have developed, and it is 
evident that the smaller objects, such as jewellery, 
plate, enamels, porcelain, and other articles of bric-a- 
brac, can be better appreciated and better studied 
among their proper surroundings of the architecture, 
sculpture, room decoration and furniture with which 
they were originally intended to be seen, and that 
much of their value is lost if they are separated from 
these. 

On the other hand, however, we must not over- 
look the special needs of craftsmen or designers, and 
of students in Technical Schools who come to the 
museum to study the different ways in which one 
particular branch of applied art has been developed. 
For instance, a cabinetmaker comes to the museum 
to see the different styles of furniture which have 
prevailed in different countries, and he naturally does 
not wish to have to search all through the museum 
to find in one place cinque cento cassoni, in another 
Tudor settees, and in others French furniture or 
carvings of different periods. The result of having 
to make such a search might well be that the 
student would miss seeing many of the objects the 
inspection of which would be useful to him in his trade. 
As a rule, too, the structural arrangements of museum 
buildings render a strict classification by schools and 
periods very difficult or impossible ; so that generally 
the best that can be done is to adopt some plan 
which is a compromise between the two principles 
in order to make the most of existing buildings. 
I propose now to describe a plan which might at all 
events be adopted where an entirely new structure is 
to be provided, and where the architect is free to 
consider only the requirements of the collections 
which are to be housed in it. 








HOW AN ART MUSEUM SHOULD BE ORGANISED. 


A large building would be divided into a number 
of compartments or courts, by partitions running 
through it longitudinally and transversely. ‘The trans- 
verse partitions would divide the space according to 
the various schools or periods under which artistic 
productions may be conveniently grouped, such as 
early Italian, Italian of the Middle Ages, Italian of 
sixteenth century, Italian of later times, early French 
or Merovingian and Carlovingian relics, French Gothic, 
French Renaissance, Louis XIV style, Louis XV 
style, Louis XVI style, and many other national 
schools and periods. The longitudinal partitions 
would then divide the collections according to the 
kind of object and the material from which it is 
made, taking in order from one side of the building 
to the other. Architectural details and models, 
statuary, furniture with internal decorations, textile 
fabrics, lace and embroidery, ironwork, bronze and 
brass, gold and silver plate, jewellery and enamels, 
ivories, bookbindings, illuminations, pottery and porce- 
lain, glass, and any other subdivisions found de- 
sirable. ‘The visitor, then, who wished to see the 
arts of any one school or period—say the French of 
the time of Louis XIV—could inspect the archi- 
tecture, the sculpture, the furniture and room decora- 
tion, the textiles, lace, metal work, and so on, of that 
period only ; whilst a designer who wished to study 
furniture only could pass through in succession the work 
of the furniture makers of the Middle Ages, of the cinque 
cento and later times in Italy, and of the medizval 
Gothic, Renaissance, Louis XIV, Louis XV, and 
Louis XVI periods in France, and then through 
the English furniture, and so on, without having his 
attention distracted by any other class of objects. 

The several compartments would of course vary 
in size according to the abundance or scarcity of the 
particular kind of objects remaining from each of 
the periods into which the collection is divided ; 
in one period Illuminated Manuscripts would make 
a great show and require ample space for their exhibi- 
tion, while bookbinding would be unknown ; in a later 
age this condition would be reversed, and there would 
be little to preserve as examples of illuminating, while 
bookbinding would form a large and important 
class) Where we have no examples of any one 
class of objects of a certain period, the compartment 
would be attenuated to a mere passage, and this 
would show that either the particular art was then 
unknown or that no examples have been preserved. 

This description will perhaps suffice to explain 
the outlines of a system of museum arrangement 
which would possess many advantages, though there 
may often be difficulties in the way of carrying it 
out; it is not altogether new, as the principle 
has been applied in the case of some exhibitions 
in which classification both by the place of origin 
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and by the class of object exhibited has been 
desired. 


We next come to the question of supplying 
catalogues or guides by which the visitors to a 
museum may be assisted, and in fact induced, to take 
an intelligent interest in the objects collected for 
their benefit ; it is also one of the very greatest import- 
ance. At the British Museum there is a general 
guide to the galleries which is sold for sixpence, and 
there are several guides to various sections, such as 
Greek and Roman vases, bronzes and sculpture, the 
marbles of the Parthenon, etc., which cost generally 
threepence or fourpence each. 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, there is a series of excellent handbooks 
on various branches of applied art, furniture, glass, 
Saracenic art, etc., sold at prices ranging from half- 
a-crown upwards, and the visitor who will read one 
of these will be enabled to appreciate the examples 
of that particular branch of art in a way that he 
never could if he looked at them without acquiring 
some preliminary knowledge ; the visitor can also 
receive gratis on entering the museum a small plan 
of the building which indicates in what parts the 
various collections are to be found. 

At Dublin a different system has been introduced : 
the visitor, on entering, is offered for one halfpenny a 
guide which in ten pages contains as much information 
as will enable him to pass a few hours in the building 
profitably ; it shows him by means of an alphabet- 
ical index where to find the several groups of objects 
of which the collections consist. It may, in fact, be 
said that from merely reading this index, in which 
the various groups of objects are given alphabetically— 
for instance, antiquities (Irish), architectural drawings, 
furniture, glass, ivories, lace, etc.—the visitor cannot 
help learning that the objects are arranged according 
to a system with a definite object, and, if a person 
of ordinary intelligence, he will probably note some 
class of articles as likely to interest him, and is likely to 
proceed to examine them with some degree of atten- 
tion instead of wandering about in a desultory manner. 

In this halfpenny guide references are also given 
to the parts of the more important general guide 
which is being prepared ; the latter consists of a large 
number of parts and chapters, each of which is 
printed separately, as soon as ready, and sold for 
one penny. Thus the visitor who has his atten- 
tion directed by the halfpenny guide to something 
which interests him—English furniture, lace, Egyp- 
tian antiquities, enamels, or whatever it may be— 
finds in the margin a notification that fuller in- 
formation is to be gained in the chapter of the general 
guide devoted to that section, and for a penny can 
acquire it accordingly and find in it a complete 
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catalogue of the objects in that section, with useful 
notes on the branch of art which they illustrate. 
Of course the perusal of these brief guides will, it 
may be hoped, lead many to consult more copious 
treatises, such as the South Kensington handbooks, 
while one great advantage in bringing them out in 
penny parts is that any one of them can, when desir- 
able, be revised or rewritten without any serious loss. 


As regards the time during which museums should 
be open there is considerable difference of opinion 
among those who have given attention to the subject. 
On the Continent generally the collections are open 
to the public on fewer days and during shorter 
hours than is the case in the United Kingdom, and 
many of the most experienced foreign museum 
officials maintain that their system is, in this respect, 
better than ours, and that it affords to their officials, 
to experts, and to students much-needed opportunities 
for study, without which the nation never reaps the 
full benefit derivable from the collections. 

It is probably too late now to limit free admission 
to students, and others specially provided with passes, 
and to require all ordinary visitors to buy a penny or 
halfpenny guide as a condition of admission ; but there 
is muck to be said in favour of such a rule, for it is 
certain that the value of a museum of either Science or 
Art is not to be measured by the tens of thousands who 
stream through to spend a holiday, but by the number 
of experts, partial experts, or students who profit by 
careful examination of some portion of the collections. 
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At the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, as at the National Gallery, the public 
are admitted free on three days in the week besides 
Sunday afternoons, while on three days only students 
with tickets are admitted free, and other persons are 
charged sixpence each. 

To this system there is one serious objection, which 
is that visitors from the country or from distant parts 
of London constantly arrive at the museum without 
knowing that they will have to pay for admission, so 
that much disappointment and dissatisfaction must 
be caused, especially in the case of working men who 
arrive with their families, and find that they cannot 
enter without paying a considerable sum. No amount 
of advertising will stop this or prevent a large number 
of persons, especially country visitors, from arriving 
at a museum or picture gallery on paying days in 
ignorance that they are to be charged for admission. 

One good plan would be to open every museum 
and picture gallery in these islands to students only 
from g a.m. till noon daily, and after noon free to 
the public. A stranger arriving in London, or any 
other place where there is a museum, would then 
know that after twelve o’clock he would find it open 
free and no one would be exposed to the annoyance 
of being unexpectedly called upon to pay sixpence 
for each member of his party for admission ; at the 
same time students and all persons who could show 
a fair claim to the privilege would find the quiet 
and comparative privacy which are so necessary for 
study during three of the best hours of the day. 
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SUGGESTED SCHEME FOR AN ART MUSEUM, 
PLANNED ACCORDING TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF OBJECT-CLASSIFICATION. 
AS EXPLAINED IN THE TEXT. 











THE DEATH OF GOETHE. 


By Proresson FRITZ FLEISCHER. 
By PERMISSION OF THE EDITOR OF THE “ LEIPZIGER ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG.” 





PROFESSOR FRITZ FLEISCHER. 


By DR. 


ing in new departures. Metaphysicians are 
looking for novel ways to penetrate the 
impenetrable. Poets endeavour to solve the 
soul’s mystery by clothing their melodious research 
in the obscurest of language. While Art, whose 
very essence is bound up with the loving discrimi- 
nation of the more delicate shades, of the more 
hidden meanings of created things, has, in but too 
many instances, more especially in Germany, been 
lately aspiring towards the ideal by representing it 
as the reverse, not as the sublimation, of nature. 
Purple grass and green complexions are all the rage 
with the modern Teutonic school; and as a mere 
thoughtful countenance is no longer held to betray 
all the intellect there is in the world, the junior’s 
brush, in its confident attempt to dive to the 


} | NTELLECTUALLY we live at a time abound- 
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deepest depth, must needs portray a fatuous fool and 
dub him an intuitive philosopher. Alas! there is a 
serious meaning in what from an artistic point of 
view is apt to appear as simply perverse. As the 
Universe, after the decline of so many budding 
theories, is now popularly regarded as more or less 
unintelligible in its aims and objects, to paint it as 
a perplexing chaos is the acme of true rendering to 
the latest adepts of this philosophical race. Un- 
consciously the artist has become the pictorial 
exponent of his countrymen’s up-to-date ideology. 

What the older school thinks of it all may be 
gathered from Lenbach’s irate criticism in Montaudon’s 
“Life of Gysis,” recently published. His technical 
reputation winds up with a few ringing lines from 
Goethe, the grand master of German thought, who, 
in his own time, greatly enjoyed having a fling 
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AN OLD GERMAN. 


By Proresson FRITZ FLEISCHER. 


every now and then at dwarfs playing at giants. 
With the leading representatives of the old school 
are associated in their resistance to new-fangled 
methods other sections of more recent origin. Of 
these some adhere to classical art sans phrase. 
Others endeavour to mediate, in different gradations 
and degrees, between traditional styles and the yearn- 
ing for reality and truth which, in glaring opposition 
to the purple grass men, animates the more sober 
ingredients of the twentieth-century public. So 
there is plenty of strife and enterprise along the 
whole line. 

Among the younger men of the latter category 


Professor Fritz Fleischer, of the Weimar: Grand- 
ducal Academy of Art, has latterly come to the fore. 
Too original to be strictly classed with one of the 
contending factions, he may yet be said to belong 
upon the whole to the eclectic school. Selecting 
subjects that need not be exaggerated to become 
interesting, he can afford to modify the transcend- 
ing idealism of a former age by a religious respect 
for nature, without sacrificing either truth or depth. 
A genre painter and a graphic expositor of individual 
character, his rendering is equally distinguished by 
careful accuracy and the animating breath of the 


soul. But all description of art unavoidably indulges 
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PROFESSOR FRITZ FLEISCHER. 


ORA ET LABORA. 


By Proressor FRITZ FLEISCHER. 


in generalities. It were not art, could it be conveyed 
in words. | Words, though defining by limitation, 
are never sufficiently accurate to express the niceties 
of art. Art alone, by appealing straight to sentiment 
through the senses, reflects, and renders intelligible 
at the same time, the untold possibilities of form, 
line, and meaning. Let us have a look at some of 
Professor Fleischer’s pictures. 

His best known performance is “’The Death of 
Goethe,” a life-size painting hung by command 
of the late Grand-Duke of Saxony in Goethe’s 
house in Weimar, close to the room in which 
the poet died. Frequently reproduced by photo- 
graphs, lithographs, and wood-engravings, it has fast 
become a popular ornament of the German house, 
and is greatly admired for the combined loftiness 
and energy of the poet’s countenance, who seems 
to be collecting all the strength of his glorious 
life for the supreme effort of a worthy death. The 
picture nobly preserves, for the benefit of coming 
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generations, the memory of the  oft-recounted 
moment when, half rising in his chair, the dying man 
uttered the famous words characteristic of his entire 
career—“ More light!” and fell back a corpse. 
Nobody was present but the widow of his only son ; 
but by a fortunate coincidence the last survivor of a 
number of gentlemen who entered the death chamber 
immediately after the event was spared long enough 
to see Fleischer’s picture finished and to testify to the 
perfect likeness of the departed sage and the general 
accuracy of surrounding details. A predilection for the 
neutral tints of reality, sometimes inexpediently conspic- 
uous in Fleischer’s works, in the present performance 
agrees but too well with the mournful nature of the 
scene represented, whose impressiveness it serves to 
deepen. 

“The Death of Goethe” was preceded by a 
companion picture, “ Despair,” showing the corpse 
of a labouring man on his pallet-bed with the mutes 
entering the room. In the agony of her double 
sorrow the bereaved, destitute wife kneels on 
the floor, surrounded by babes too young to com- 
prehend the calamity, and an aged mother too dull 
to feel its entire force. The despair of discerning 
maturity, the unconcern of babbling ignorance, and 














THE DOG WITCH. 


By ProresSon FRITZ FLEISCHER 
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the obtuseness which is the result of but too much 
experience of life, are consummately contrasted in this 
popular painting, which won the painter a unanimous 
vote for the Gold Medal of the Berlin Jubilee 
Exhibition in 1896. In this instance, again, the un- 
obtrusive character of the colouring is well in accord 
with the pervading melancholy of the subject. 

The power of calmly incisive delineation of the 
human face divine, which forms a distinguishing trait 
of Fleischer’s art, is likewise manifest in his “Dog 
Witch ”—a notorious character of the Scheveningen 
strand—which created a sensation at the Chicago 
Centenary Exposition and went to a San Francisco 
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museum ; his “St. Catherine,” now at Dusseldorf ; his 
“Ora et Labora”—an aged seamstress at her devotions ; 
his “Old German,” and several others. In all these 
remarkable achievements we meet with the same quiet 
intensity of look and attitude, the same honest and 
truthful rendering of unpretending worth, that requires 
neither varnish nor sketch to impress. It is perhaps 
not too much to say that the “Old German,” in 
the dogmatic singleness of his features, reminds 
one of some of the famous masters of the time he 
impersonates, 

Fleischer’s art addresses itself to those who love 
and cherish life, such as it is. 





THE PARIS SALONS, 


By PRINCE BOJIDAR 


HE section of objets dart, of recent introduc- 
tion in the annual exhibitions, has become so 
extensive of late years that in general interest 

it quite equals those of sculpture and painting. 

Indeed, while there is nothing to give a new kind 
of interest to high art, and the public must rest 
content with the greater perfection of presentment 
and execution in subjects endlessly repeated, every 
exhibition of the minor arts affords the public, who 
care more for novelty than for art, something new 
at any rate, and such improvements in familiar 
things as unfailingly arrest attention. Perhaps, too, 
a jewel, a silver cup, or an object of utility artistically 
designed and treated, is more within the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary visitor to the Salons than 
a picture or a statue. Are we to regard this as 
the cause of public favour? I do not think so; 
indeed, the argument may be disposed of by the 
fact that more artistic talent is often displayed 
in some jewel by Lalique than in many a picture, 
and that it is the maker’s talent, and not the value 
or the utility of the work, which appeals to the 
public and compels its admiration. Finally, it must 
be added that many of the undisputed masters of 
“high art” have of late years condescended to the 
minor arts, and that several who exhibit pictures 
or statuary of faultless beauty are also. accomplished 
craftsmen, and display in glass cases artistic trifles 
as perfect in their way as the picture or the statue. 
Vallgren, besides a noble monument for a grave, 
exhibits this year a charming statuette which would 
make a delightful table-centre. Théodore’ Riviére, 
whose group called “ T'wo Sorrows ” is the admiration 
of his fellow artists, exhibits little figures intended as 
pattern pieces for Sévres china, statuettes which are 
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gems of the purest art. The section of applied art, 
which in its beginnings, about ten years ago, included 
but a few names, now counts them by hundreds and 
fills an important place in both Salons. Still, the first 
exhibitors, the creators, or at least the revivalists, of 
such art, remain quite distinct from the later comers, 
and far above the rank and file; constantly imitated but 
still unrivalled. Since the time of Benvenuto Cellini 
jewellery had fallen into the hands of the workman, 
the gem-setter, the manufacturer, to whom the money 
value was the sole consideration. Lalique renewed 
the jeweller’s art, really renewed it, for all he does is 
original, alike the shape and adaptation of the trinket, 
the materials employed, and the charming inventive- 
ness of design. It is the inexhaustible ingenuity and 
taste of his work which make him every year still more 
superior to the rivalry of his imitators, who are too 
numerous in the annual Salons. Before him, horn, 
ivory, and paste gems might not have existed, so per- 
fectly new and exquisitely elegant is the use he makes 
of them. Alexandre Dumas used to say that no jewel 
was worthy to hide an inch of a woman’s skin ; but 
I doubt if he would have said so if he could have seen 
Lalique’s trinkets,.which by their design and sober 
harmonies of colour are made to set off and heighten 
a woman’s beauty. Apart from certain purely de- 
corative pieces, very new and singularly personal in 
style, Lalique follows Nature rather closely, with 
duteous admiration of her grace and feeling in the 
growth of the humblest plant. His flowers, made of 
translucent and softly opalescent horn, of enamel and 
paste, are curiously near to nature, as we may: see in 
his exhibits this year, simple and splendid, with a few 
small diamonds here and there to mimic dewdrops, or 
hardly visible in some small detail, the whole beauty 




















AUMONIERE, LEATHER DECORATED &c. 


By RENE LALIQUE. 
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GLASS VASES, COLOURED AND ENGRAVED, MOUNTED IN METAL. 


By E. GALLE. 
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and richness of effect lying in grace of 
shape and decoration. But the result is 
charming ; and the art movement initiated 
by Lalique has given rise to strong com- 
petition of which the fruits are to be seen 
every year ; this year the jewellery in both 
Salons is a thing of beauty by itself. 

Next to Lalique must be named Gail- 
lard, who shows butterfly-shaped fans in 
opalescent horn, and ornaments for the 
hair, almost natural sprays of flowers 
twined into diadems and beautifully fin- 
ished, as well as other ornaments, very 
light and elegant, harmonious in colour 
and in the choice of materials—some 
sword guards, very good, and a comb in 
horn, yellow sapphire and gold, which is 
one of the prettiest things in the exhibi- 
tion. Madame Lauth-Sand makes charm- 
ing trinkets or useful trifles out of the 
simplest shells, set with fine silver threads 
or slender mounts of gold, and heightened 
with a few pale sapphires or aqua marines 
—combs, cups, purses, very new and pleas- 
ingly artistic. 

Since the exhibition of 1889, when 
Gallé first exhibited some of his wonderful 


glass looking as if it were engraved gems, the craft 
of glass-work has also risen to importance, and in 


VASE IN METAL. 
By E. GAILLARD. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
L. Lémery. 


the Salons this year we find it in various 
forms, not disdaining the humblest objects 
of daily use, but always designed and car- 
ried out in an artistic manner. Gallé still 
holds the first place with his engraved glass, 
elegant in shape, with ornaments devised 
from seaweed and wild flowers ; but around 
him is a crowd of artists, and the orna- 
ments, vases, and utensils exhibited by them 
are not the least interesting part of the 
display. 

Resuscitated, almost re-created, is the 
artistic use of leather. Several craftsmen 
exhibit very capital examples. Enamelled 
leather it would almost seem, so brilliant 
is the surface, touched up in many in- 
stances with lines of gold very harmoni- 
ously effective in emphasising the pattern. 
We see deep, sea-blue depths, with fishes 
and seaweeds of gem like transparency, 
twining flowers, curling serpents, and ex- 
cellent design in all; quite surprising, 
too, as applied to so rebellious a material 
as leather. This we see in the case ex- 
hibited by M. Bénédictus. Next to him 
M. St. André achieves a perfect imita- 
tion of old leather, the patiently wrought 


bindings produced by the Benedictines; he calls up 
a vision of Cordova and of the German monasteries 
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LEATHER PANEL, WORKED IN COLOURS. 
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SWORD-GUARD, METAL, GEM-MOUNTED. 


By E. GAILLARD. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY LouIS LEMERY. 


in the thirteenth century, whose methods had seemed 
to be lost. There are many specimens of artistic 
leather binding, some classically sober, others more 
modern in style, and not always successful in design 
and in the too gaudy colouring, with a tendency to 
the “New Art” style of decoration. Some, how- 
ever, are admirable ; for instance, those exhibited by 
Madame Vallgren, bindings which are as it were 
the prologue to the book within, a sort of essence 
of illustration ; but still a binding, with the orna- 
ment in very slight relief, quiet in tone and free 
from the too pictorial treatment to be seen elsewhere. 
In these a too great care for ornamentation has 
injured the result, not only as to effect, but also as 
a cover for the book. Some other very pleasing ex- 
amples of bookbinding are those by M. C. E. Mere, 
in various tones of grey from dull pink to lilac; 
this strikes me as quite a new treatment of leather. 

Besides the jewellery, the leather work, and the 
embroidery, which is making great strides, goldsmith’s 
work seems this year to be almost stationary. Dufréne, 
who originally introduced the broken curve as an ele- 
ment of design—of which the abuse has unfortunately 
given rise to terrible monstrosities and fatiguing repeti- 
tions—exhibits in his own peculiar style, subdued by 
his good taste, some charming goldsmith’s work. M. 
Bocquet displays some hammered dishes, and an ewer, 


which was immediately purchased for the Luxembourg. 
They are wrought with a feeling for the conditions of 
the material and for the true purpose of ornament 
which is really high art. After some early attempts, 
produced, I believe, in America, in silversmith’s work 
rather less commonplace and mechanical than of old, 
this craft, revived by some clever artists, as Vallgren 
and Lalique, had sunk to a tiresome perfection of finish 
and workmanship which had almost effaced the sense 
of decoration. M. Bocquet has returned to the better 
way, simply embossing the silver in repoussé ; every 
touch of the tool tells, often as a sort of shadow round 
the embossed ornament, showing the mastery of the 
craftsman. But what is really remarkable is the ele- 
gance and richness of effect produced simply by a 
sense of proportion in the ornament to the object 
decorated ; these pieces are a joy to the most fastidious. 
Besides these two artists, others show some often charm- 
ing things, always well meant, artistically speaking, 
and sometimes very successful. Still, as compared 
with the wonderful perfection of the jewellery, 
leather. work, and some other minor arts, such as 
embroidery and iron work, the goldsmiths this year 
are not at their best. 

The phrase Art a coté, subsidiary art, was never 
more true, or at the same time less true, than it is this 
year as applied to the various designs in the Salons for 
mounting electric lamps. Charming statuettes, beau- 
tifully executed, are adapted to this service—a Spanish 
knight, savouring of Velasquez, stands firmly grasping 
a tall lantern, such as were carried of old in religious 
processions in Spain; touched 
with gold, it is a beautiful thing, 
as refined as a bronze of the 
best period of the Renaissance, 
and the lantern contains the 
electric lamp. Again, a woman 
selling red balloons, an elegant 
little figure—the lamps are in- 
side the red balls. Another 
device shows us a pretty little 
nun carrying two pails of pierced 
work, through which the lights 
shine—these are by M. La- 
porte-Blairzy, who has brought 
his inventive talent to bear on 
the beautifying of the electric 
light, which has hitherto been 
limited to more or less con- 
ventional patterns of flowers, and figures which do 
not deserve to be called statuettes. 

We have to thank the Editor of L’Art Décoratif 
for the use of the photographs here shown. 

(To be continued.) 
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A LOMBARDY PASTORAL. 


By J. CRAIG ANNAN. 





ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY: AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE WORKS OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


No. II—MR. JAMES CRAIG ANNAN AND PHOTOGRAPHIC TECHNIQUE. 


By A. HORSLEY HINTON. 


significance and position of technique been so 
misunderstood ; and who shall say with whom 
the blame rests? 

There are those who, at first striving to perfect 
a process, grew vainglorious with each fine achieve- 
ment in optics or chemistry, until the mere making 
of the “picture,” and not the thing made, became 
the source of interest and object of admiration. 

From this arose reaction on the part of a few who 
perceived that the photographic print had ceased to 
become what it was originally intended to be, a 
faithful copy of nature; but had degenerated into a 
mere exhibition of manipulative dexterity and the 
possibilities of highly finished mechanism. 

The rebound, like most revolutionary movements, 
carried its promoters to excess: they professed con- 
tempt for technical qualities. Released from the 
necessity of observing arbitrary standards, they achieved 
that which, in spite of imperfect workmanship, at- 
tracted attention, creating what they called a “school ” 
or movement which has gained innumerable followers. 

Such has been the birth of what, for want of a 
better term, is called “pictorial photography,” a 
development due to violent reaction, which, in spite 
of the inevitable extravagances of some of its earliest 
apostles, has taken a tremendous hold on that section 
of the community whose admiration for art is founded 
on a keen love of nature, yet, lacking at once the 


|: nothing so much as in photography has the 


knowledge of connoisseurship or the ability to practise, 
has found in photography a ready, if imperfect and 
restricted, means of producing that which pleases and 
partially satisfies them as a record of their own 
impressions of nature. 

But it is just this readiness and facility which, 
instead of proving propitious to good workmanship, 
has favoured slovenliness on the part of those whose 
devotion to their work is insufficient for sustained 
effort, deceiving themselves with the false consolation 
that the cultivation of the artistic is incompatible 
with the practice of mere technique. Surely the only 
way of elevating photography into something better 
than a method of making maps is to obtain complete 
knowledge of whatsoever distinctive qualities and 
characteristics it possesses as a graphic means, and then 
produce, whilst utilising those characteristics to the 
full, a course which involves thorough mastery of 
technique. By technique is here meant all that 
appertains to appliances and materials, all that part 
of the process which is avowedly mechanical. Not 
that it is intended to impose a standard of technical 
excellence, nor is it necessary for the photograph to 
exploit the whole gamut of possibilities ; indeed, the 
distinctive qualities of the medium are to be em- 
ployed only up to a point beyond which execution 
would be destructive to conveying the impression 
desired. But thus far the medium must be used to the 
full and best advantage, and this is only possible with 
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“JANET BURNET.” 


By J. CRAIG ANNAN 


the possession of knowledge and skill in 
technics. 

The painter or draughtsman may leave 
an unfinished line, an area incomplete, having 
expressed what he wished and deigning no 
further ; but this is no parallel for the photo- 
grapher, whose efforts must be directed to- 
wards bending to his needs a method which 
in its way is executively complete at the outset. 

To what extent the photographic pro- 
cess may become plastic in the hands of him 
who is desirous of moulding it need not for 
the moment be discussed. Sufficient to say 
that its implacable mechanicalness has been 
greatly exaggerated by such as have judged 
it from the productions of those who have 
seen no need to interfere with its automatic 
performance. A better judgment may be 
formed from a consideration of the works of 
those who possess, independently of their 
photographic career, keen artistic perceptions, 
and at the same time the skill of finished 
craftsmen. Few in our time, perhaps, exhibit 
these two qualities in more equal balance 
than Mr. James Craig Annan, of Glasgow. 


Many of the lessons which the photographer 
has found so hard to learn were his already 
when he began to put his knowledge into 
practice. This was due to the teaching of 
his father, who, as an engraver, was brought 
into constant association with prominent 
Scottish painters of the ’forties. By his 
father, too, he was equipped with a com- 
plete knowledge of his craft, and, possessed of 
perfect facility in its practice, he is subjected 
to two widely different but concurrent influ- 
ences, First, there is his intimate acquaint- 
ance and companionship of the more daring 
and accomplished men of the Glasgow school. 

As a young man—he is still well within 
his prime of years—his almost daily associates 
have been Mr. D. Y. Cameron and Mr. 
Strang, the etchers; Mr. George Walton, 
designer; Mr. Macgillivray, sculptor, who 
was the subject of Mr. Annan’s original plate, 
“The Sculptor’s Workshop,” as Mr. Strang 
was the model for “The Etching Printer.” 
With the influence of these moderns has been 
blended the despotism of the old master 
painters whose works Mr. Annan is daily 
called upon to reproduce. Thus Franz Hals 


PORTRAIT OF W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 


By J. CRAIG ANNAN. 
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became his chosen 
master, and Hol- 
bein’s Windsor col- 
lection the subject 
of his earnest study. 
It is as a portraitist 
of the finer order 
that Mr. J. Craig 
Annan will always 
be known, even 
though the demand 
for his photogravure 
plates should over- 
shadow his more 
original gifts. Again 
and again in his 
portraits of men, 
as well as in his 
“Janet Burnet” 
(here reproduced), 
are one’s thoughts 
carried to those fine 
portraits in the 


Rathaus at Haar- 
lem, the influence 
of which is unmis- 
takable. So closely 
has the example of 


pose, lighting, and 
proportions of the 
figure to the picture 
been followed, that 
one feels it is almost 
possible to name 
the prototype of 
this and that of 
Mr. Annan’s por- 
traits. 

Perhaps, too, it 
is from the Dutch 
master of Haarlem 
that Mr. Annan 





Never fettered 
by such conven- 
tions as the regula- 
tion size of the 
photographic plate, 
he will add an inch 
or two to the fin- 
ished negative, as 
Valasquez would 
add an additional 
strip of canvas to 
the fairly finished 
picture. He has 
learnt from the 
finest examples how 
to see, and thus 
portrays his sitter, 
getting rid subse- 
quently of every- 
thing antagonistic 
to the realisation 
of his original im- 
pression. 

Usually work- 
ing in a sombre 
tone, he places his 
“sitters” against a 
dark background, 
often quite empty 
of incident, but not 
of tone. Essentially 
a worker, and not a 
writer or teacher, 
Mr. Annan has a 
reputation amongst 
photographers 
which has suffered 
nothing from the 
recollection of early 
failures. 

The first time 
he exhibited was at 








derives his purity 
of technique. He 
affects no eccentri- 
cities, plays no tricks 
with his process. At times, especially in his Italian 
pastoral scenes and other original productions, one feels 
that he is hampered by the limitations of his medium ; 
but he wisely recognises its powers and keeps within 
bounds, never sacrificing those characteristics which 
distinguish it, and yet never allowing the mechanical 
to gain the upper hand and subordinate the idea. It 
is for this right observance, without due exaltation 
of good technique, that Mr. Craig Annan is a valuable 
example. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS. 


By J. CRAIG ANNAN. 


the first London 
Photographic Salon, 
some eleven years 
ago, and his prints 
then proclaimed him already matured. Indeed, it 
is doubtful if he has ever produced anything better 
than his exhibited work of 1892 to 1895. He 
has been less influenced than many of his contem- 
poraries by the more recent and extreme ideas, and 
whilst frankly extolling some of the wilder flights of, 
for instance, the most modern American photographers, 
his appreciation is unattended by emulation ; hence 
he is not infrequently cited by quite opposite parties, 
the one upholding Mr. Annan’s photographs as proof 
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of the artistic possibilities of the process, others again 
pointing to them to show that, whilst artistically good, 
they are still fine as technical portraits. 

Having adopted photography as his medium, he 
seems to be content to abide by its specific features, 
and his results therefore are frankly photographic. 
That his productions are so eminently typical of 
the man in their straightforwardness and honesty of 
purpose may make one wonder by what means has 
their producer stamped them with his own person- 
ality. There is no suspicion of what is rather 
ambiguously termed “handwork” or of “retouch- 
ing,” the photographer either feeling no need to 
resort to such in order to secure emphasis or sup- 
pression, or else being too consummate a craftsman to 
reveal anything of the means employed. It may be 
that his inherent Gaelic shrewdness has kept him 
free from sentimentality or affectation, and one might 
almost exactly apply what has been said of his earlier 
compatriot Raeburn—that “his personality is shrewd 
and sensible, natural, healthy, and sincere.” He pro- 
duces that which he knows, and that only, and his 
conscience is serviceable as well as untroubled and 
serene. 

In contemplating a considerable number of photo- 
graphs by one man, such as those to which I am 
particularly referring, one wonders whether the dis- 
covery of photography, and the power of delineation 
it affords, is responsible for having awakened the 
latent artistic instincts in such a one as forms the 
chief topic of the present article, and whether in 
the absence of such a means as photography Mr. 
Annan, and many more like him, would have been 
condemned for want of a language, for want of a 
medium, to remain for ever dumb. Is it that, by a 
strange correlation of circumstances in these latter 
days, the need to express oneself artistically is more 
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general, more widespread, and that at the same time 
a method offers itself which, by reason of the fact 
that its technique can be mastered in a very short 
space of time, renders it pre-eminently suitab‘e for 
the needs of a certain section at this particular age? 

There is no need to discuss the place of photography 
amongst the fine arts. ‘There is a great deal produced 
by photography which was very well worth pro- 
ducing in the eyes of a considerable number, if not 
of everyone, but which would not and could not 
have had an existence but for the sincere endeavour 
of some to apply photography to pictorial ends; so 
that the least that can be done is to leave it without 
unnecessary obstacles to work out its own destiny, 
and deserve or forfeit all claim to the high position 
some would claim for it. 

It is in the presence of such photographs as those 
by Mr. Annan that one feels reassured as to the 
future of photography. There is a soundness and an 
honesty about them that will counteract the evil 
effect which the tendency towards meretricious 
imitation of other graphic arts may produce. Not 
that experiments with different processes, modifi- 
cations, and departures should be discouraged ; even 
photography should not remain in a groove, nor be 
made to obey “academic tradition,” but experi- 
ments should be regarded as such, not paraded as 
deliberate and finished work. In the workroom, 
amongst one’s candid co-workers, the experiment 
with process, subject, or material may start new 
enterprise, may prove to be the embryo of consider- 
able achievement; but on the walls of a public 
gallery it becomes mere impudent eccentricity. 

There are some modern photographic workers who 
would do well for themselves, and for the galleries 
to which they contribute, if they would profit by 
this suggestion. 





RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS AT SOUTH 


HE President of the Board of Education 
has recently accepted for the National 
Art Library a collection of eighty-two 
Illuminated Manuscripts, given by a private 
collector, Mr. George Reid. Mr. Reid has stipulated 
that they shall be exhibited in the Museum, near the 
library, and gives with them six cases to contain 
them. Visitors may requisition them, to study them 
or copy from them, in the library reading-room. 
The collection is comprehensive in its scope. 
Every country of Western Europe furnishes it with 


KENSINGTON: A GIFT TO THE NATION. 


examples, and others come from Greece (modern), 
Armenia and Abyssinia. The dates of the manu- 
scripts range from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century, but the majority were written between 
1350 and 1520. 

The first Case is devoted entirely to French 
manuscripts, twenty-one in number, including no fewer 
than twenty fourteenth and fifteenth century Books of 
Hours, some of them of fine quality, and showing 
the different varieties in borders and other ornaments 
in favour at that time when these prayer-books were 





A CORONATION. 


MINIATURE FROM A MANUSCRIPT PSALTER. 


THe REID GiFT, ViCTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 
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ENGLISH, C. 1460. 
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PAGE FROM A BOOK OF HOURS. 


INITIAL D, WITH A MINIATURE OF ST. PAUL. ITALIAN, ©. 1520. 


THe Reip Girt, ViCTORIA AND ALBERT Museum, 


so popular. One is interesting as having been written 
for an Englishman at Rouen, while our country ruled 
in Normandy. The calendar records the wounding 
and death of the last Montacute Earl of Salisbury, at 
the siege of Orleans in 1428. 

The second Case contains two well-written Bibles 
of the middle and end respectively of the thirteenth 
century, and eighteen German and Netherlandish 
Manuscripts. ‘The earlier of the two Bibles is written 
on particularly fine and thin uterine vellum. The 
earliest of the Netherlandish books, dating from about 
1280, was formerly in John Ruskin’s library. In 
another, a Bible, is recorded the fact that it was written 
by a nun at Dyepenveen in 1453. The miniatures 
in this book give rude and quaint but interesting 
pictures of life at that time. One of the books from 
the Low Countries has miniatures in “ grisaille.” 

The third Case contains English and Scottish 


manuscripts of the fifteenth century. Of the ten 
English works one of the finest, a Psalter, belonged 
formerly to Owen Jones, who reproduced a page of 
it in Humphrey’s great work: “Illuminated Books 
of the Middle Ages,” published in 1849. Another 
Psalter contains the picture of a Coronation, here re- 
produced, and other interesting miniatures, including 
two illustrated in colour by Mr. Quaritch in the series 
of Facsimiles, published by him in 1892. Among 
the remaining three books in this case the Scottish 
Book of Hours is a great rarity, so zealous to de- 
stroy all such works were the Reformers of the 
North. Its workmanship is rude, but its interest is 
none the less on that account. The other Book of 
Hours is Netherlandish, but it is followed by 
twenty-six leaves in a Scottish hand, including an 
interesting rubric beginning: “Qwha sa says yis 
oryson dayly devotly he sal hafe ful remissione of al 














hys synnis.” The last of the three manuscripts 
comes from the Library of Boswell (at Auchinleck). 
In appearance it is not altogether Scottish, but it 
contains both in the calendar and in the Litany the 
names of several Scottish saints. 

The fourth Case contains fourteen Italian manu- 
scripts, including the fine though rather late one, 
from which the second of the illustrations given here 
is reproduced. It was written for a member of the 
Bentivoglio family (Giovanni), whose coat of arms 
and name appear in different borders. The borders 
are notable for fine arabesque panels and the jewels 
introduced in them.* In this case is the oldest book 
in the collection, a beautifully written copy of the 
Gospels, with Bede’s commentary, dating from the 
twelfth century. 

The sixth Case is also all Italian ; it is to contain 
two large choir-books of the latter part of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

The fifth Case is more various in its contents. 
It contains four Italian manuscripts, one with fine 
white-vine ornament, and another signed and dated 

* Mr. Quaritch has reproduced in colour the page with the 


Bentivoglio arms in his book on Palzography, privately printed 
in 1894. 
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by Paulus de Mediolano in 1456 ;—one French 
manuscript in a round Roman hand showing Italian 
influence ; four Spanish manuscripts ; one seven- 
teenth century Greek Liturgy ; one Armenian Gospel 
Book, and a manuscript brought from Abyssinia in 
1818. The finest specimen of Spanish work is a 
fragment of an Evangeliary. It is beautifully written 
and has fine borders, with a curious blend of 
Italian and Netherlandish motives. The binding 
is a very interesting specimen of Spanish work 
in stamped leather, showing strong Moorish in- 
fluence. Among the Italian manuscripts in Cases 
four and five are two or three books from Sicily, 
which show the work of the extreme South. 

As this brief account shows, the gift is a 
valuable one, which, though it does not contain 
many works of the highest class, forms a good and 
representative collection. It will be very useful to 
students at South Kensington, where few manuscripts 
had previously been acquired. 

Illustration, No. 1.—A Coronation. Miniature from 
a Manuscript Psalter. English, c. 1460. 

Illustration, No. 2.—Page from a Book of Hours. 
Initial D, with a miniature of St. Paul. Italian, 
c. 1520. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 








7. [268] Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Lady Hamilton 
as ‘‘A Bacchante.’’—I possess two coloured mezzo- 
tints of Lady Hamilton as “A Bacchante,” after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, engraved by J. Raphael Smith. The size 
of one is 1014 in. by 814 in., and the other g in. by 73¢ in. 
Will you kindly inform me when these plates were pub- 
lished and whether there are any other mezzotints published 
from the same picture ?—C. D. Perrincer, Sheffield. 

*,* The official size of the J. R. Smith mezzotint 
is 97g in. by 8in. The plate is known in four states 
(see J. Chaloner Smith, R 76): the first without any 
letters ; the second marked “Published September 6, 
1784, by J. R. Smith, No. 83, Oxford Street ;” the 
third, with title in open letters; and the fourth, with 
the address corrected to “ No. 31, King Street, Covent 
Garden.” Fine examples of this plate have lately been 
sold at prices ranging from £24 to £252, the lowest prices 
of course generally falling to the coloured prints. The 
plate was also engraved by W. Nutter (1754—1802) in 
stipple, published in monotone and in colours. The 
highest price realised, we believe, for a copy of his 
plate is £62. Nutter was the pupil of J. Smith and 
Bartolozzi. - 

8. [269] Gribelin, the Engraver.—Was this 
engraver a man of repute, and what is the probable 





value of his plates? The titles of my engravings are 
set out in English and Latin, and are as follows :— 
(1) “Esther fainting, King Ahasuerus comforts her,” by 
Jacobo Tintoretto; (z) “The Muses in consort with 
their proper Symbols,” by Jacobo ‘Tintoretto; (3) 
“Midas preferring Pan to Apollo,” by Andrea Schiavone ; 
(4) “Jupiter at his Birth is privily conveyed from 
Saturnus,” by Julio Romano; (5) “The Shepherds 
offering Gifts to Christ,” by Jacopo Palma; (6) “The 
Wise Men make their Offerings,’ by Paulo Veronese. 
“‘Graved by Sim. Gribelin from the pictures in the Royal 
Gallery at Windsor Castle (or Kensington Palace, as the 
case may be), 1712.”—Epwin D. Luoyps. 


*,* The plates mentioned comprise a set of which 
the seventh is missing. ‘They are of no great value ; 
as long as fifty years ago a particularly brilliant set 
was sold for three guineas and a half, and the price 
of the engravings has not gone up. Simon Gribelin, 
who was born in 1661 and studied in Paris, came 
to England when he was nineteen years old, and he 
died in London in 1773. He was not in the first 
rank, and although he engraved numerous master- 
pieces, he is said to have had no appreciation of the 
style of the masters. Gribelin engraved a number of 
plates after Wren’s drawings for St. Paul’s. 
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g. [270] The Coronation Medal.—Could you tell 
me who designed the Mint Coronation medal, and whether 
the design was the outcome of a competition ? If this was 
the case, could you also say who were the competitors ?— 
H. W. E., Highgate. 


*,* The Coronation Medal issued by the Royal 
Mint was designed and executed by Mr. G. W. De 
Saulles, and has the King’s bust on the obverse and the 
Queen’s on the reverse. There has been some confusion 
about the Coronation Medals, because the King confers 
as an honour a medal (oval) designed by Emile Fuchs, 
which has on the obverse jugate heads of the King and 
Queen, and on the reverse the Royal cipher only. 
There was no competition.—F. B. 


10. [271] Thomas Stewardson: Portrait 
Painter.—Can you or any of your readers give me any 
information regarding ‘Thomas Stewardson, a_ portrait 
painter in the early part of last century, said to be a pupil 
of Romney ? 


*,.* Stewardson, who was born in 1781 (see Bryan), 
became a favourite portrait painter, attached to the 
household of Queen Caroline. He began to exhibit 
publicly in London in 1803, and between that year and 
1826 he contributed eighty-three pictures to the Royal 
Academy and twenty-six to the British Institution (see 
Graves’s Dictionary). His studio at first was in Leaden- 
hall Street, London, but he soon moved westwards, and 
contributed subject pictures as well to the Academy 
—“ The Indian Serpent Charmer” and “ Aladdin.” 
He also painted King George III and his Queen (see 
Redgrave). He was a pupil of Romney, and at one 
time painted so much in his master’s manner that 
some of his portraits have been attributed to the greater 
man. His portrait of Grote, painted in 1824, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery. He died in Pall Mall, in 
1859, at the age of 78. 


11. [272] Thomas Brooks.—Could you give me 
any information relating to the works of Thomas Brooks 
(London, about 1863), together with their value ?—A 
Reaper, Portsmouth. 


*,* Thomas Brooks, an essentially “ popular ” 
painter of domestic interest, was born at Hull in 1818 and 
died in 1882. He was educated at Sass’s, at the Royal 
Academy, by H. P. Briggs, R.A., at the Royal Academy 
Schools, and in Paris. His first work was exhibited in 
1843, but his first appearance in the Academy, according 
to Ottley, was in 1846, with “The Dawn of Love.” 
We believe, however, that in 1843 his “ Courtship” was 
first seen on exhibition walls. From that time to his 
death he contributed fifty-five pictures to the Academy 
and nineteen to the British Institution. Nearly all his 
pictures have been engraved. Besides “'The Reapers,” 

‘“ Emigrants,” “ Launching the Lifeboat,” and “ Happy 
Hours,” his more favourite works include “ Faith,” 
(1860), “The Missing Boat: a Story of the Sea,” 
“Thames Swans” and its companion “ Thames Lilies,” 
“Caught in the Gale,” “Going to the Highland 
Kirk,” “Going to Mass,” “Shakespeare before Sir 


Thomas Lucy,” “Guy Fawkes Day,” “ Shakespeare’s 
Courtship,” and “The Mother’s Dream.” In fact, 
Brooks had the knack of happy choice of anecdotal 
subject. His works have done comparatively well in 
the sale-room. At the Grant sale in 1863 “Going 
to the Highland Kirk” fetched £131 and “ The Village 
Schoolmaster” £86. In the following year “The 
Relenting Creditor ” fetched £101. “Guy Fawkes in 
the Country” was sold for £145 in 1868, and three 
years later, at the sale of the same owner, Mr. Morby, 
“The Pastor’s Visit” fetched £120. In 1872 Lord 
Powerscourt sold “The Lifeboat” for £162, and in 
1877 at the Albert Grant sale it went for only two 
pounds less. On the same occasion “ Pleasing Reflec- 
tions” reached {£273—the highest Brooks has achieved 
at Christie’s ; for “Woodland Flowers,” in 1882, 
fetched £162; but no high price has since been 
recorded. 





NOTE. 


The Artists of the Old Liverpool Academy. 
—The following painters belonged to and exhibited at the 
old Liverpool Academy. Most of them are little known 
outside the narrow circle of collectors who gave them 
patronage, and from their native city they received scant 
support. The work of the best of them is scarcely excelled 
in British art, and bears favourable comparison with that of 
the more famous Norwich group. Mr. H. C. Marillier is 
happily preparing a book upon the subject. Anyone who 
owns pictures by any of the artists named below, or who 
can contribute towards their (in many cases meagre) life 
history, would do a service in communicating with him, 
in order that this memorial of their work may be made as 
complete as possible. His address is Kelmscott House, 
Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 


Names of the Older Liverpool Artists. 


W. L. Windus 
William Davis 
Robert Tonge 
William Huggins 
John Robertson 
James Campbell 
W. J. Bond 

W. J. J. C. Bond 
H. B. Roberts 
W. G. Herdman 
Harry Williams 
Samuel Austin 
Williams Daniels 
Thomas Griffiths 
Thomas Hargreaves 
James Buchanan 
George Lance 
Charles Barber 
William Spence 
Philip Westcott 
Benjamin Callow 
John Newton 
Andrew Hunt 


Thomas Crane 

W. J. Bishop 

John Bishop 

R. P. Richards 
Thomas F. Marshall 
Richard Ansdell 
James Pelham 
William Collingwood 
Charles Towne 
John Finnie 

Samuel Williamson 


Dan Williamson, Snr. 
Dan Williamson, Jnr. 


H. C. Pigeon 


C. Backhouse Robinson 


J. Gibson 

R. Holland 

John Turmeau 
John Pennington 
Samuel Eglington 
J. T. Eglington 
John Foster 
Samuel Walters 











THE “UGLIFYING” OF LONDON. 








LAMP-POSTS OF LONDON 


F the many expressions of applied art charac- 
terising the streets of Paris, and painfully 
wanting to those of London, one of the 
most pronounced discrepancies is apparent 

in the contrast of the designs of their respective lamp- 
posts. In Paris it is recognised by the authorities that 
the artistic aspect of the city in rue, boulevard, or place 
may be enhanced or degraded by the character not less 
of its street metal-work than of its street architecture. 

In London, while its modern buildings are stamped 
either by sterile antiquarianisms or the very anarchy 
of architectural adventure, the coarse design and rude 
castings of its railings, balconies, and lamp-posts 
descend, in impeachment of our municipal councils, 
to the very Slough of Despond. 

It is remarkable that some sixty years of art- 
teaching at South Kensington and the affiliated pro- 
vincial branches of that costly establishment should 
have made little impression in the art-work in our 
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LONDON TYPES—uGLy OR COMMONPLACE DESIGNS. 


Drawn sy J. R. C 


AND PARIS CONTRASTED. 


public places, such as in Paris may be seen at every 
turn. In nothing is the shortcoming more humili- 
ating to London, or more generally obvious, than in 
the design of its lamp-posts. 

To the beautifully designed bronze sockets of the 
masts in front of St. Mark’s, Venice—happily saved 
from the disaster of the Campanile—Leopardi devoted 
his superb art ; and our own Alfred Stevens displayed 
not less mastery in the decorative treatment of heating- 
stove or door-knocker. 

It might have been hoped that our county coun- 
cils, in their collective wisdom, would have devoted a 
thought to the question of beauty as well as safety and 
sanitation of our public buildings and streets. Up to 
the present little in such directions seems to have been 
thought worthy of their attention; meanwhile, every 
eye sensitive to the claims of art in familiar things 
must be scandalised by their marked brutality of 
design and casting which disfigures our streets, in 








PARIS TYPES—GRACEFUL DESIGNS 
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a manner which our appointed authorities view 
apparently with complacent satisfaction. 

It may be interesting, in passing, to note that the 
earlier lamp-posts in London were evolved from the 
cannon discarded as obsolete or 
faulty after the Napoleonic wars. 


the most felicitous works of the master of the famous 

Lambeth Schools, admirably modelled and cast in 
good-coloured metal. 

It is, of course, impossible that any such decorative 

and elaborate design should ever 

be widely used: if it were, it 





These actual service cannon were “ 
freely used at Woolwich, and pro- 
bably other garrison towns, as 
street corner-posts, the bore being 
plugged with oak to keep out the 
rain and refuse, the emerging end 
of the plug being shaped in hemis- 
pherical form to represent the issue 
of a cannon-ball. Later on these 
real cannon were superseded by 
imitation iron castings, the half 
cannon-ball and all. 

This cannon pattern for cor- 
ner-posts found its way to London, 
where it may still be seen in many 
of our older streets and squares, 
From the unenlarged corner-post 
of the cannon pattern emerged 
the lamp-post of the period, which 
is familiar in London to this day. 
From che original plugged bore 
issued the stem — elongated and 
bereft of art design—to the height 
necessary for the elevated box of 
glass which was to contain the 
gaslight. In later days the pattern 
has gone from bad to worse, with 
results which provoke every ob- 
servant Englishman in Paris to 
blush for shame. 

In the central line of Portland 
Place—one of the finest streets 
in London—may be seen a re- 
cently erected series of lamp-posts 


fit only for a cattle market. 
LEC. 








*.* Beside this, we show, by 
way of comparison, the beautiful 
lamp-posts designed by Mr. W. S. 
Frith for Mr. Astor’s Estate Office 
on the Thames Embankment. 
The design is happy throughout, ‘alike in composi- 
tion, balance, and in joyous allusion. Upon the 
lamp itself we have the sailing ship, the crest 
of the owner, and below, .a very modern putto 
—a child symbolising the progress and civilisation of 
to-day. He holds in his hand a telephone receiver 
and makes note of the message. This is one of 


By W. S. FRITH. 





LAMP-POST DESIGNED FOR 
THE ASTOR ESTATE OFFICE, 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


would assuredly be vulgarised. 
in treatment and cheapened in 
execution, as we see in certain 
flamboyant specimens of showy 
commercial art about London. 
But that a great improvement 
might and ought to be made at 
slightly increased cost is known 
to all who have given attention 
to the matter. So far we have 
dealt only with gas-lamps and 
lamp-posts. But the needs of the 
present day require us to look 
further, and to take into con- 
sideration electric-light standards 
which, from their very height, are 
at once objects more prominent in 
street scenery, and more difficult 
of treatment. 

It cannot be said that British 
effort has evolved anything worthy 
of respect. In the district of Bel- 
gravia and that of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields—if we take only two 
instances of London ineptitude— 
we find two glaring examples of 
lack of taste. In the former, the 
absurd hint of Gothic tracery 
which has been introduced is made 
more objectionable by the bilious 
colouring which, at least, has 
the felicity of causing people 
with “an eye” to look the other 
way. In the latter (which was 
illustrated in these pages at the 
time of its erection) we have 
an unholy and perfectly ugly mix- 
ture of cast and beaten iron, and 
on the post itself, an awkward, 
roughly cast relief, from an ex- 
cellent drawing by Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A., of St. Martin on 
horseback dividing his cloak. But whoever saw, in 
such a case, a front-view relief of a man on horse- 
back ? 

It seems that in their predestined gift for the 
“uglification” of London our authorities had _pre- 
viously divested themselves of all artistic intelligence. 
Tue Eprror. 
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HE long struggle has come to an end, 
and the Royal Academy, after years 
of careful consideration and periodical 

debate, has in General Assembly determined 
to adopt the views of the outsiders, and reduce the number 
of works that may be submitted by any one contributor. 
Hitherto, eight has been the limit. Only one or two artists 
of high position have taken advantage of the limit; the 
majority have consisted of far less gifted painters, who have 
used the generous privilege as a sort of lottery, in the hope 
that one out of the eight might slip past the selecting com- 
mittee. These second and third-rate works, together with 
the thousands of incompetent productions sent up from the 
country by amateurs, have formed a large proportion of 
the offerings which make so great and so useless a demand 
on the time, strength, and organisation of the Academy 
Council and officials. "The great agitation of 1886, sup- 
ported by every prominent outsider except three, and by 
every prominent newspaper except one, asked for the re- 
duction of the limit for outsiders to four, and made no 
suggestion as to the privileges of Academicians. A later 
proposal was warmly pressed forward that the outsiders, as 
in the Old Salon in France, should be limited to two. The 
Academicians, after looking at the matter from the statis- 
tical and practical as well as from the artistic point of 
view, have decided on shree for outsiders ; and, feeling that 
in the circumstances they could not with modesty and good 
taste maintain their limit of eight, they have reduced their 
own privilege to six. Only a very few of their number will 
be affected by it—Mr. Sargent (unhappily) and Professor 
Herkomer perhaps ; but they will scarcely suffer in reality, 
as they will naturally send their best works, so that the 
average of quality will be higher. 

Tue report for 1902, so far as it goes, is a 


Reform in the 
Royal 
Academy. 


National satisfactory document, but it does not go very 

Gallery, &c., . Sanus 
far. It shows a balance on the right side in 

Scotland, 

Report. every account, but we should have preferred to 


see more money spent and less saved. Thus 
at the National Gallery not a single work has been pur- 
chased, and a balance of £397 has been carried over. The 
collection, therefore, has increased only by two works—the 
exquisite half-lifesize seated statue in bronze of Lavoisier, 
by Dalou (misprinted “ Dalon ” in the report), given by Sir 
George Reid, and a beautiful John Wilson, “ Off the English 
Coast,” giver’ by Mr. George R. MacDougall. Four por- 
traits have been presented to, and one bought by, the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and the schools appear to be 
doing fairly well in secondary art education. No hint is 
given of the result of the quarrel between the Government 
and the Board of Manufactures ; and there is little sign 
of that vitality which ought to be shown in a capital city. 
The Government may, perhaps, be in the right in its 
criticism on the Board, but its remedy of starvation is little 
likely to produce buoyancy and activity. 


Tue Society of Miniature Painters recently 

Exhibitions. opened its annual exhibition at the Modern 

Gallery. The work on view was on the 

whole of unusually good quality and was selected with 

judgment. The best contributions came from Miss E. 

M. Mason, Mrs. Lee Hankey, Miss W. Hope Thomson, 

and Mr. Alyn Williams, and there were some small pictures 

by Sir W. B. Richmond, Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, and 

Sir J. D. Linton, which introduced a touch of pleasant 
variety into the show. 

Mr. Arthur Streeton, an Australian artist who has 
settled in England, has been showing at the Ryder Gallery 
some exceedingly clever landscapes. He has put aside 
almost entirely his earlier tendency towards vivid realism, 
and has by intelligent study of the best masters of land- 
scape formed a style which is in many ways remarkably 
distinguished. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Young Hunter, two clever young 
painters with original ideas and sound methods, gathered 
together lately in the galleries of the Fine Art Society a 
number of their small subject-pictures in oil and water- 
colour. ‘The show deserves to be remembered as an 
assertion of quaint convictions pleasantly expressed. 

In the same galleries Mr. Raven Hill and Mr. Sheldon 
Williams have been showing some sketches, in black and 
white and water-colour, of scenes from Indian life and of 
incidents at the Durbar. Mr. Raven Hill’s drawings inter- 
preted admirably some of the humorous aspects of the East, 
and those of Mr. Sheldon Williams recorded well its 
gorgeousness of colour and its lavishness of picturesque 
detail. 

Mr. J. Campbell Noble’s oil paintings, executed during 
a journey in Holland, have been on view at the Goupil 
Gallery. The artist, an able executant and a close observer 
of effects of atmosphere and aérial colour, has not often 
before exhibited in London, so this exhibition had an 
element of novelty which increased appreciably its attractive- 
ness as a gathering of good pictures. 

Miss Ida Lees, whose “ Moonlight and other Night 
Effects” have been arranged in Messrs. Dowdeswell’s 
Gallery, has ambitions which she almost succeeds in realis- 
ing. She treats difficult effects of tone and colour with 
much cleverness, and in her black and white drawings she 
shows much delicacy of feeling. 

Some representative canvases by H. W. Mesdag, the 
Dutch painter, have been available for study at the Hol- 
land Fine Art Gallery. They were judiciously chosen 
so as to show the various sides of his capacity. The 


best of them are the pictures of quiet sunsets over calm 
seas ;_ these are very harmonious in colour and wonderfully 
luminous. 

Colonel Goff’s water-colours, always scholarly in tech- 
nique and agreeable in effect, bear well the test of being 
hung together in a collected exhibition. 


The series of 
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them which was recently presented in Mr. Dunthorne’s 
gallery gave an unusually good impression of his ability to 
treat pretty motives with thoroughly correct taste and with 
the right kind of refinement. 


Mr. F. W. Sturge’s water-colour drawings of the 
Pyrenees make at Messrs. Graves’s galleries an exhibition of 
moderate interest. Some of the studies of sunny sea and 
coast subjects, and a few of the larger drawings of moun- 
tain scenery, can be recommended ; but the majority of the 
landscapes suggest that the artist needs a more complete 
equipment of technical knowledge. 


Some pictures by members of the Black Frame Sketch 
Club are to be seen at the Leicester Gallery. The best 
are those of Mr. Paul Paul, who has a robust technical 
method and a good feeling for colour ; Mr. Tom Robert- 
son, who paints delicate atmospheric effects daintily ; Mr. 
E. R. Frampton, who appreciates the value of well-studied 
design ; and Mr. E. Borough Johnson, a close student of 
rustic character and a robust executant. 


Mr. J. S. Sargent’s slighter works are so rarely seen in 
public that the small loan exhibition of his sketches and 
studies held at the Carfax Gallery is exceptionally in- 
teresting. It reveals in a fascinating manner his accuracy 
of vision and his extraordinary power of stating briefly 
and decisively the things that he has observed. Some 
of his out-of-door sketches are marvels of frank inter- 
pretation, and most of the figure subjects are splendidly 
realised. 


A collection of pictures by members of the younger 
French school is to be seen at the Grafton Gallery. It 
is on the whole disappointing because it includes too 
much that is morbid in sentiment and wilfully eccentric 
in treatment. The most agreeable canvases represent 
men like Carolus Duran or Puvis de Chavannes, whose 
claim to appreciation cannot be questioned ; but most 
of the other works illustrate certain modern phases of 
French art which are too extravagant to be taken quite 
seriously. 

The Exhibition of British Engraving which has been 
organised in the Victoria and Albert Museum is as fascinat- 
ing on artistic grounds as it is historically valuable. It 
summarises very satisfactorily the progress of the art of 
engraving in this country from the commencement in 
the middle of the sixteenth century to the present day. 
Examples of the work of nearly all the famous engravers 
who have been born in the British Isles, or have come from 
abroad to settle amongst us, are included in this collection 
of considerably more than a thousand prints ; and it is easy 
to appreciate the way in which changes of fashion. have 
affected the character of the art at different periods. The 
rise and fall of line engraving, the growth of mezzo- 
tint from its first introduction by Prince Rupert, and the 
development of etching in its various forms, are instructively 
illustrated, and to students and experts.the collection will be 
as helpful as it is interesting to the general public. Some 
cases in which the tools of the engraver are displayed, and 
certain working details of his craft are shown, have been 
iudiciously placed in the gallery. 
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Andrea Palladio. 
Fletcher, A.R.1.B.A. 
Sons. {1 Is. net.) 


Untit the appearance of this excellent monograph with 
its numerous and carefully selected representations of 
typical buildings, there existed no trustworthy English 
account of the great Italian architect of the Renaissance 
whose influence can still be traced in many of the chief 
cities of Europe. In compiling this new biography the 
scholarly author has relied much on that written by Paolo 
Guardi, whose father was the contemporary of Palladio, but 
he has supplemented the information it contains from many 
other sources, and has succeeded in producing what is 
certainly the best account of the man and his work hitherto 
produced. Mr. Fletcher sifts with infinite care the evi- 
dence as to the authenticity of the works attributed 
to Palladio, rejecting some, including the famous theatre 
at Parma, and restoring others long supposed to have 
been designed by a different hand. 

In the opinion of this able critic it is to the Italian 
architect that is due “the art of the fully developed 
English Renaissance as introduced by Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Chambers, and others whose edifices grace our great cities, 
and are also found throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, displaying that fine perception of proportion and 
purity of detail so markedly opposed to the vulgarity of the 
Baroco manner affected by many of the continental archi- 
tects.” In Mr. Fletcher’s opinion the chief characteristics 
of Palladio’s work are “simplicity and stateliness with a 
striving after repose,” and in the use of the qualifying word 
“striving” he touches the weak point in the completed 
buildings of the master, for many of them are certainly 
spoiled by the undue use of ornament so hostile to the 
impression of repose. 

The various illustrations given of the Basilick at 
Vicenza, considered Palladio’s masterpiece, afford a good 
opportunity for studying the chief peculiarities of his style 
in its original integrity ; but it must not be forgotten that 
the beautiful diverging streets were added by Vincenzio 
Scamozzi, an architect thoroughly “en rapport” with the 
original designer, whose work has often been mistaken for 
his. Apropos of the town houses of Palladio, Mr. Fletcher 
points out how unfair it is to blame him because they are 
not suitable for the climate of Northern Europe, pointing 
out that it was for his native land he worked, and as an 


Italian that he should be judged. 


Botticelli. By 4. Streeter. (George Bell & Sons. 5s. 
net.) 


Brightly written, and summing up all that is known on 
the subject of which it treats, though it brings no new 
facts to light, this little volume on the long neglected but 
now, perhaps, over-exploited Alessandro di Filipepi, will 
be useful to those who are not fortunate enough to own the 
more costly publications recently issued. The illustrations 
include the beautiful “ Primavera ””—which, by the way, is 
printed reversed, thus throwing out the references to it in 
the text—and many other typical works, amongst which 
the “ Return of Judith” and the “ Lorenzo and the Liberal 
Arts” may be specially cited as beautiful. reproductions. 


By Banister F. 


Reviews. (George Bell & 
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The only fault to be found with the work of Mr. Streeter 
is that it follows, perhaps, ‘too closely the destructive 
criticism of the much quoted Bernhard Berenson, giving to 
the more or less mythical “ Amico di Sandro,” created by 
him, many paintings hitherto assigned by expert judges to 
Botticelli himself. 


Florence: Her History and Art. By Francis A. 
Hyett. (Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A scholarly publication, summing up in an easily acces- 
sible form pretty well all that is known of the history of 
Florence from Etruscan times to the final extinction of the 
little Republic, this new undertaking to re-tell an oft-told 
tale will be useful to the student who is unable to obtain 
access to the original authorities on which it is founded. It 
is not an easy task to deal successfully with the esthetic and 
intellectual achievements that placed Florence in the very 
front rank of the free cities of Italy. The plan of treating 
art and literature independently of the historical circum- 
stances with which they were inseparably connected tends, 
however, to give a somewhat disjointed character to the 
whole work. In the history of art the position of Florence 
is unique, and the relations between its patrons and ex- 
ponents was from first to last of so close and intimate a 
character that to separate them—dealing, for instance, in one 
chapter with Lorenzo de’ Medici, and in another with the 
painters and sculptors who worked for him—is to divide the 
indivisible at the expense of that homogeneous effect which 
is essential to all true literature. In this convenient form, 
however, the book is a desirable one. 


Isabella d’Este. By Julia Cartwright. (John Murray. 
2 Vols. 253s. net.) 


In these delightful volumes, enriched with numerous 
reproductions of masterpieces which once belonged to the 
Gonzaga family, the authoress gives a most lifelike picture 
of the golden age of art in Italy, bringing out forcibly the 
personalities of the great masters of painting and sculpture 
who were among the intimate friends of her heroine. At 
the same time a lurid light is thrown upon the relations 
between artists and their patrons, as when a letter is quoted 
from the Princess to Luca Liombini, threatening ‘to put him 
in the dungeon of her castello if he is as slow in finishing the 
work she has ordered as he is in everything else.” It was 
for Isabella d’Este that Mantegna achieved his greatest 
triumphs, and even without fear of her dungeon Perugino, 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Giovanni Bellini, and the 
printer Aldo Manuzio were willing to put out all their 
skill. Incidentally, too, Mrs. Ady, though she never wearies 
her readers with technical discussions, solves certain vexed 
questions of authorship and traces the chequered career of 
many a priceless heirloom—notably, for instance, of the 
long-lost portrait by Francia of Federico Gonzaga as a boy 
of ten. 


An Index to the Complete Encyclopedia 
Britannica, [Vol. XI.] Tenth Edition. Vol. 
XXXV. (A. &. C. Black, and The Times, 1903.) 
The closing volume of this great undertaking is worthy 

of the wonderful work to which it forms at once the key 

and the climax. The publishers claim that it is the 
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greatest and most complete index in existence. It consists 
of 1,058 pages, five columns to the page, about seventy 
headings per column, and two or three references per 
heading ; so that we get some 600,000 references to all 
the topics and subjects and names in the Encyclopedia 
intelligently indexed and accurately printed. The Art 
section is very complete ; we look up “cire perdue” and 
we find seven references; we try “plein-air” and 
get three references; “Alfred Gilbert” gives us four; 
under “Engraving” they are too numerous to mention, 
including the bibliography of the subject, and side references 
to glass, gem, map, photo, tools, wood, the masters and 
schools, ancient and modern, and the like. The test 
is perfectly satisfactory. For our part we consider this 
index the finest achievement in the whole work, and an 
absolute necessity to every library—even for those which 
might otherwise have dispensed with the work from 
whatever cause. It is a triumph of index-building. 


Wirn a volume of the “ Sonnets,” and another contain- 
ing “ The Poms,” Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons bring to a 
conclusion their issue of the Chiswick pocket edition of 
Shakespeare. The publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the production of perhaps the most entirely satisfactory 
pocket edition of Shakespeare that has ever appeared. 

We have three new volumes in the Cathedral Series 
from Messrs. Bell : Notre Dame de Paris, by Mr. Charles 
Hiatt, Mont St. Michel, by Mr. Masse, and Stratford- 
on-Avon, by Harold Baker. These small handbooks are 
all devised on the plan of which we have already spoken. 
They are extremely adequate, and are sufficiently technical 
to satisfy the more exacting of general readers. 

In Italy and the Italians (MMustrated ; Blackwood & Sons) 
Mr. Edward Hutton gives us impressions of Italy to-day, 
kaleidoscopic studies of the country and of its art, made 
by one who is:a student, an observer, and a poet, which 
will appeal to others than the ordinary tourist. 

Engraving of a kind unusual nowadays is seen in Mr. 
J. J. Guthrie’s capital little booklets, which are more impor- 
tant in their artistic aims than appears from the size. The 
E/f, a Sequence of the Seasons (W. H. Broome), is in its 


way as earnest an attempt by the artist for individual 


expression as well could be. Mr. Guthrie makes little 
attempt at technical dexterity in his little engravings, but 
he does at expression. 

In the section of “Humour” we have Mr. F. C. 
Gould’s Froissar.’s Modern Chronicles, 1902 (Fisher 
Unwin, 3s. 6d.), a second instalment of the delightful 


adaptation of medieval romance to the politics of the day. . 


There is extraordinary skill, as well as extraordinary 
humour, shown in these political pictorial skits, which 
practically bring the chronicle up to the present day. 
This sort of fun is as valuable as it is rare, and in at least 
one of the illustrations there is an. Occlevean flavour which 
is irresistible. 


“The Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam,” from the first | 


edition of Edward Fitzgerald, and. “ Keats’ Isabella, and 


the Eve of St. Agnes,” with illustrations by Mr. R.. 


Anning Bell (G. Bell & Sons; 1s. 6d. net each), 
are charming little booklets, tastefully produced. Mr. 
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Anning Bell’s drawings are rather decoratioas than 
illustrations. 

The new volumes of the Caxton Series are: Hesperides, 
by Herrick, with capital illustrations by Mr. Savage, 
and admirable title-pages by Mr. Garth Jones. Mr. Jones 
excels equally in Night and Morning, to which the frontis- 
piece is by Mr. E. J. Sullivan, who also provides a weird 
drawing to E. A. Poe’s Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque. 
The last two volumes are in the thin-paper edition which is 
so convenient and pleasing. These little books are produced 
with singular taste. 

Sidelights on the Georgian Period, by E. J. Paston 
(Methuen ; 10s. 6d.). . This collection of sketches and 
essays, which suggests a reprint of excellent magazine 
articles, is happily named. As a study of life rather in its 
byways than in its highways it is of real interest, illustrated 
with reproductions of contemporary engravings, which are 
of curious interest to students of the period, artists and 
others. 

Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, by E. S. Roscoe. Illustrated. 
(Methuen ; 7s. 6d.) The story of the Prime Minister who 
was the friend and patron of literary men, and through whose 
fine taste the nation has become possessed of that notable 
collection known as the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, is, apart from its political bearings, of interest for 
every man of culture. A pleasing feature of the volume 
consists in the excellent series of portraits which it contains. 


In The Principles of Criticism, by Mr. Basil Worsfold 
(George Allen ; 3s. 6d.), we have a cheap edition of a book 
which has received the approval of the critics themselves. 
Nominally Mr. Worsfold confines himself merely to litera- 
ture, but his subject applies necessarily to art, and his 
lucid setting forth of the development of criticism, and 
the application of it, gives real importance to this little 
volume. 

Mr. James Ward, in Colur Harmony and Contrast 
(Chapman & Hall; 10s.), has produced another of the long 
series of books on colouring, aiming at giving not only a 
thorough appreciation of the value of colour, but also some 
indication whereby a good eye not naturally inherent may be 
acquired. The examples given and the appendices are of 
practical use, and there is plenty of material for discussion 
in the chapter on the historical development of colouring 
in art. The Art of Shading (3s.), by the same publisher, 
presents a series of exercises which would be useful to the 
student, more especially as the book is provided with a 
series of excellent half-tone blocks from the cast. By Mr. 
Frank Jackson is a practical handbook on Woodcarving, 
dealing with a craft which is lately becoming increasingly 
popular, While the technical instruction is sound, we feel 
that in respect to the design of some of the models given 
there is room for improvements. 


We have also received the “ Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits of Noted Personages,” illustrated with portraits, and 
issued by Messrs. Myers & Rogers, High Holborn (7s. 6d.). 
It has become increasingly the custom of print-dealers to 
supplement their periodical catalogues with more compre- 
hensive publications which are ostensibly and avowedly trade 
circulars, but which to the collector and to the general 
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public are reference books of real value. That before us 
contains not fewer than 14,309 items, and is provided with 
a topographical index, so that two classes of collectors are 
well served. The book is one which print lovers will 
care to have. 


We have received from Messrs. W. Mansell & Co. 
(photographers, 405, Oxford Street) a remarkable collection 
of photographs, taken by Messrs. Annan, of sixty-six of the 
principal pictures in the National Gallery of Ireland. These 
large prints are for the most part excellent, and include 
the chief works in the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, French, 
Spanish, and British Schools that comprise the fine Irish 
collection. For the first time the cream of the National 
Gallery of Ireland is put before the student, and collectors 
will probably hasten to avail themselves of the opportunity 
offered. The photographs are good enough to make one 
doubt the correctness of the attribution of certain of the 
pictures—such, for example, as the “ Church Interior,” by 
Emmanuel de Witte. 


SxetcuinG From Nature, by Tristram F. 
Books for £//is (Macmillan ; 3s. 6d.) ; Sir J. E. Mus- 
Review. ais, by 4. L. Baldry (Bell & Sons; 1s.) ; 
1. Art. Muritto, by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. (Bell 

& Sons ; 1s. net); THe Scunprure oF THE 
PartHenon, by 4. S. Murray (Murray ; 21s.) ; THe Sitver- 
work oF Burma, by Havzy L. Tilly (15s.) ; Woopcarvine 
oF Burma, by Harry L. Tilly (18s.) ; Tue Arts or Earty 
Encianp, by G. Baldwin Brown, M.A. (Murray ; 32s.) ; 
Roya Acapemy Pictures (Cassell ; 7s. 6d.) ; ARCHITECTURAL 
Association Sxetcu Book, third series, Vol. VI ; Ancient 
Furniture ano Oruer Arts, by Vincent J. Robinson (Bernard 
Quaritch ; £4 4s.); Tue Hovse (T. Fisher Unwin ; 3s. 6d.) ; 
Devicnt tHe Sout or Art, by Arthur Ferome Eddy 
(Lippincott ; 7s. 6d.); Ancrenr Greek Scutprure, by 
H. Edith Legge (T. Fisher Unwin ; 6s.). 


An Inrropucrion To THE Srupy oF 
2.Educational Trexrite Desicn, by Aldred F. Parker 

(Methuen ; 7s. 6d.) ; Inrarsia ann Mar- 
quetry, by F. Hamilton ‘Fackson (Sands ; 5s.) ; Porrery, by 
Richard Lunn (Chapman & Hall; 5s.) ; Decorative Brusu- 
work FOR Scuoots, by Florence Broome (Chapman & Hall ; 
7s. 6d.); Lerrerinc 1x Ornament, by Lewis F. Day 
(B. T. Batsford ; §s.). 

Hertrorpsuirt, by Herbert W. Tompkins, 
3- General. F.R.Hist.S., illustrated by Edmund H. New 

(Methuen ; 3s.) ; THe Ancestor, Vols. I to 
V (Constable ; 5s. each) ; THe Intusrratep Pocket Lisrary 
oF Prain anp Cotourep Booxs—(1) Tue Lire or Joun Myt- 
Ton, by Nimrod (3s. 6d.) ; (2) THe Book or Jos, by William 
Blake (3s. 6d.)-; (3) Tue History or Jounny Quae Genus, 
by Wm. Combe (3s. 6d.) ; (4) Tue First Tour or Docror 
Syntax in SearRcH oF THE Picturesque, by William Combe 
(3s. 6d. ; Methuen) ; Suakespeare’s Cuurcn, by 7. Harvey 
Blom (T. Fisher Unwin ; 7s. 6d.) ; Fortunes or Oxiver 
Horn, by Walter Appleton Clark (George Newnes ;° 
6s.); Execy in a Country Cuurcuyarp (Hurst & 
Blackett ; 6s.) ; Book or Gop’s Kinepom (British and 
Foreign Bible Society); East or Paris, by Miss Betham 
Edwards (Hurst & Blackett) ; Hamuet in Orv Hampsuire, 











by Anna Lea Mevvitt (Kegan Paul) ; Lyrics snp Verses, 
by Arthur L. Salmon (Wm. Blackwood); Tates oF THE 
Grotesque anp Arapesque, by Edgar Allan Po: (George 
Newnes ; 3s. 6d.). 

The International Saiety yy Sculptors, 
New Painters, and Gravers. Associates s Messrs. 
Members. M. Bauer, A. K. Brown, C. H. Suannon, 

Wirtiam Strano, and Wittiam WitseEN. 

The Royal Institute of Painiers in Water-Colours. Mem- 
ers: Messrs. James Crark, Granam Petriz, Frank 
Reynotps, and J. Sanperson WELLs. 

Mr. Atrrep East, A.R.A., has received 
Miscellanea. from the King of Italy the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. 

On tke occasion of the King’s visit to Scotland the 
recently elected President of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
Sir James Guthrie, received the customary honour of 
knighthood. 

The Royal Academy has decided, in accordance with 
precedent, to have the portrait of the Sovereign, their 
patron, painted for their Council Chamber. The com- 
mission has been placed with Sir Edward Poynter, the 
president. 

About eighty pictures of the Highnam Court Collection, 
belonging to Sir Hubert H. Parry, Bart., have been photo- 
graphed by Messrs. Mansell. ‘They belong chiefly to the 
Early Italian School, but a few Flemish and English 
pictures are included. 

Mr. John R. Clayton has been appointed an honorary 
member of the Academy of Fine Arts of Venice in recog- 
nition of his ability and services to art, not only in respect 
of stained glass, but in the other sections in which he has 
earned so much distinction. 

With the important collection of drawings by Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and others, presented to the Birmingham Art 
Museum by a number of citizens, as well as with the pictures 
by Burne-Jones given by Mr. J. Middlemore, M.P., we 
propose to deal on a future occasion. 

In acknowledgment of the services of Lord Balcarres, 
Mr. Isidore Spielmann, and Mr. James H. Weale in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Flemish Masters at Bruges, 
the King of the Belgians has conferred upon them the 
distinction of Officer of the Order of Leopold. 

In consequence of our photographer’s errors we have 
to explain that “The Smuggler’s Wife,” by Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth, R.A. (on page 389), should be entitled “In the 
Smuggler’s Mist ;” and “ River Blossoms,” by Mr. David 
Murray, A.R.A. (on page 380), should be called “ June.” 

The Royal Scottish Academy has received from Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie the sum of £2,400 Steel Trust bonds, 
the interest of which is to be devoted ‘to travelling 
scholarships for its students. This, it is suggested, may 
perhaps be the beginning of an interest in art on the part 
of Mr. Carnegie commensurate to that in literature and 
science. 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy, as 
trustees of the Chantrey Fund, have purchased the following 
works, all out of the Royal Academy exhibition : “In the 
Country of Constable,” by Mr. David Murray, A.R.A. ; 
“Autumn in the Mountains,” by Mr. Adrian Stokes, 
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paintings ; and the two marble sculptures, “ Remorse,” by 
Mr. Armstead, R.A. (statuette—see page 437), and “In the 
Springtide of Life,” by Mr. Colton, A.R.A. 

Of the new mural decorations for the embellishment ot 

the Ambulatory of the Royal Exchange, that of Mr. A. 
Chevallier Tayler, representing “The Entertainment of 
the Vintners’ Company to the Five Kings: Edward III, 
1363,” and, by Mr. George Harcourt, “ Presentation of 
the Charter to the Bank of England,” are practically com- 
plete. The -panel of Mr. Abbey is presumably delayed 
by his Coronation picture ; but the fine design, symbolising 
the commerce of London, a pendant, by Mr. Brangwyn, to 
Lord: Leighton’s design, is almost done—an imposing and 
masterly work. 
We regret to have to record the death 
of Mr. W.'T. Maun, the war artist of the 
Daily Graphic. Mr. Maud began his career 
while still a Royal Academy student by contributing 
to Punch (1890) drawings of sporting subjects. He then 
illustrated “ Romford’s Hounds,” “ Hawbuck Grange,” the 
hunting field giving him his illustrations for these books 
as well as for Punch. In 1893 he took the Landseer 
Scholarship, and then his venturesome nature led him far 
afield wherever picturesque trouble was brewing—Armenia, 
Crete, Egypt, with Omdurman and Khartoum, Milan 
during the riots, India through the Terah campaign, South 
Africa and Ladysmith. During the siege he was gazetted 
aide-de-camp to General Hunter. He was also the artistic 
historian for the Graphic at Queen Victoria’s funeral and 
the King’s Coronation. He tracked out Miss Stone, and 
had been following the Mullah in Somaliland, where in 
his last engagement, being in the fiercely attacked square, 
his horse was shot under him ; and on returning to Aden 
he died suddenly of syncope. He was a fine, strong 
fellow, brave, good hearted, and a draughtsman of talent— 
a type of an English youth of high spirit and courage.. 

M. Louis Scuurzensercer, the Alsatian genre and 
portrait painter, the pupil of Paul Delaroche and Gleyre, 
has died at the age of 78. He won his chief medal in 
1863, and was made a Knight of the Legion of Honour 
six years later. By his pictures of Alsatian life he is best 
known, the favourite of these being his “ Alsatian Family 
leaving for France.” 

The Danish painter, Perer Vitnetm Kyua, has died 
in Copenhagen, his birthplace, at the age of 84. His 
position as a landscape painter of talent has been estab- 
lished for the last twenty-five years outside the borders of 
his own country, his works being strikingly truthful in their 
attitude towards Nature—the wilder aspect of his native 
land, and the simplicity of his rendering of the Jutland 
lakes. “A Winter Eve in the Forest” (1854) and 
“Summer Eve ” (1863, now in the Copenhagen Gallery) 


Obituary. 


M. Covurtvrirr, the clever satirical draughtsman of Paris, 
has died at the age of 29. He was not without genius, 
and his biting wit made him, in spite of his questionable 
taste, one of the leading caricaturists of the day. 

Sicnor Antonio Corteiazzo, the line engraver, has 
died at Vicenza at the age of 84. He became known 
mainly through the patronage of Sir Henry Layard. 
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WINSLEY HOUSE, WILTSHIRE (ENTRANCE FRONT). 


SILCOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS. 


THE RECENT ADVANCE IN ARCHITECTURE.—III. 
COUNTRY HOUSES.—2. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


HE domesticity which has been so distinguish- 
ing a feature of our national character may 
account for much of the success which 
has marked the development of English 

homes. But that we are not essentially an artistic 
people is surely made clear enough by the appalling 
stuff which did duty for house design during the 
greater portion of the nineteenth century. Even 
to-day we find no high average of taste in the 
selection of designs for houses, either large or small. 
The improvement in general excellence is due to the 
spread of knowledge amongst architects, who would 
in the great majority of cases be quite as acceptable 
to their clients if they did vastly 


of houses. 


choosing their architectural advisers, for one may - 
assume that no one willingly puts up a house which 
stops short of the best quality he can get for the 
money, both in design and execution. 

It seems to some of us who are whole-hearted 
in our love for architectural art that the problem of 
problems is to educate the public to demand good art, 
and see that they get it. _ Why should not the public 
appeal to some authority for guidance in such matters ? 
It would cost them nothing. At the present time 
the recognised fees for architecture are the same, 
whether we go to a genuine artist or a mere builder 
The advice of a recognised master of 





inferior work. There are 
many architects now in this 
country admirably equipped to 
do excellent work, but who 
find even their own neigh- 
bours and acquaintances quite 
cheerfully passing them by and 
employing others who do the 
veriest rubbish in place of 
architecture. Until the public 
come to know better them- 
selves, or condescend to seek 
the advice and guidance of 
those who do know, the quality 
of architecture will remain 
pretty much a matter of acci- 
dent. Whatever neighbour- 























hood one lives in, one sees 

constant evidence of the utter 

ignorance of the public in 
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HALL SCREEN, GLEBELANDS, WOKINGHAM. 


ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT 
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architecture or of the Institute would 
always be freely given to those who 
seek it. 

It will often be found that even where 
the ablest architects are employed their 
selection has been due to considerations 
quite apart from their artistic ability. It 
must be admitted that in the production 
of a permanent art like architecture this is 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs. If 
the clever architect were paid more than 
the indifferent one there might be some 











THE GATEHOUSE, INGATESTONE (THE GARDEN FRONT). 





GEORGE SHERRIN, ARCHITECT. 


excuse—as in the case ot music, where you employ a musician 
at a cost proportionate to his talent, or at least his reputation. 
The peculiar charm about architecture to its professors is that 
it is a permanent form of art which is likely long to outlive 
both the architects and their clients, and which may produce a 
lasting influence for good on others and their work. ‘The in- 
fluence of Mr. Norman Shaw or Mr. Ernest George on house- 
building has been very marked and widespread, and English 
domestic architecture is better to-day for their lives and work. 

Mr. Edward L. Lutyens, whose work is in the very front 
rank for interest and charm, owes, we must suppose, a good 
deal to both the aforenamed gentlemen. Though one hardly 
imagines how he could have escaped being an architect in 
any case, one never quite realises how much may not have 
been due to his first, or even to contemporary, examples and 
influences. To afford anything like a fair reflection of Mr. 
TERRACE, THE GATEHOUSE, INGATESTONE. Lutyens’ range of capacity is quite impossible in these brief 
notes. In theshouses for Miss Jekyll, Sir William Chance, Mr. 











GEORGE SHERRIN, ARCHITECT. 














*“*PERRYCROFT,” MALVERN (ENTRANCE FRONT). 


Cc. F. A. VOYSEY, ARCHITECT. 
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be difficult to imagine what 
more charming country 
home for size and site 
could have been created. 
This architect does not, 
however, work entirely in 
this vogue, and at Tig- 
bourne Court, Witley, he 
has built a charmingly dig- 
nified Georgian interior. 
As indication of the 
sympathetic touch with the 
style of old work in the 
locality I may point both 
to Messrs. Douglas and 
Fordham’s country house 
near Colwyn Bay, and 
Messrs. Silcock and Reay’s 
Winsley Manor ; the latter 
has an interesting plan. 
These are buildings which 











THE CANAL, “THE DEANERY GARDEN,” SONNING-ON-THAMES. 


ED. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


Gerald Balfour, Lady Lytton, and in “ The Deanery 
Garden ”—here of necessity somewhat meagrely illus- 
trated—are striking indications of his talent and 
versatility in country houses of various sizes. 

“The Deanery Garden” at Sonning-on-Thames, 
as may be gathered from the general plan of house 
and garden, is quite idyllic, and when time and 
tone have exerted their pleasant influences it will 


are quite sure to harmonise 
with the landscape, and 
afford lasting satisfaction 
to the eye. 

The great esteem in which Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
work is held has been the more conspicuous because 
much of the best of it was carried out when the 
quantity of good work was painfully small. His 
own house at Hampstead was built when it was 
very much easier for one to know where all the 
best work is to be found than it is now. His 
work has inclined more and more towards a simpler 
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GENERAL PLAN OF “THE DEANERY GARDEN.” 
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and less picturesque kind of work than 
he did even then, but it is not easy to 
tire of such admirable examples as the 
room in his own house, of which an 
illustration is here given. He has not 
built many really large houses, but had 
the wealthy public realised the value of 
good architecture he would have built 
twenty times more than he has done. 
Some of the most interesting of 
modern houses are largely composed of 
additions and alterations, as, for instance, 
“‘Paddockhurst,” for Sir Weetman 
Pearson, by Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 
This contains a fine dining-room panelled 
in Spanish mahogany under a modelled 
plaster frieze by Mr. Walter Crane, illus- 
trative of travelling in all ages. A boldly 
modelled plaster ceiling by Mr. Priestley 
is a fine feature in the room, which 
measures 40 feet by 25 feet. At either 
end of the room are fine marble chimney- 
pieces of selected alabaster and rich 
Pavonazze marble. A minstrels’ gallery 
opens out above the fixed buffet, and at 








‘*THE DEANERY GARDEN,” SONNING- 
ON-THAMES (UPSTAIRS GALLERY). 


ED. L. LUTYENS, arcuitect. 


plicity, but I am also equally 
sure that simplicity is very 
expensive.” Both those re- 
marks are true in a sense. * If 
one is building for a noble- 
man who entertains largely, 
surely simplicity is hardly 
the keynote of the situation. 
Some will doubt whether 
Mar Lodge, built by Mr. 
Marshall Mackenzie for the 
Duke of Fife, or the pic- 
turesque group designed by 
Mr. Voysey for the Earl of 
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“THE DEANERY GARDEN,” SONNING-ON-THAMES. 


ED. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


one end of the room doors lead through into a hall with stone- 
groined vaulting and a long winter garden with Mexican skittle 
alley. Though such costly material is to be found in this beau- 
tiful country home (some of the Mexican onyx used being worth 
its weight in gold), there is no suggestion of over-elaboration in 
this charming room by Mr. Webb. 

A well-educated client said to me one day, “I am quite sure 
that in country houses it is pleasantest and best to build with sim- 


Lovelace, could be consid- A THATCHED HOUSE, EXMOUTH (ENTRANCE FRONT). 
ered signally appropriate to ep. s. PRIOR Arcuitecr 
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A HOUSE BY THE SEA. 


DOUGLAS AND FORDHAM, ARcHITECTS 


their purpose. You cannot quite satisfactorily build 
a large country house with sixty bedrooms in the 
style of a cottage. At the same time it is very 
pleasing to find such a growing taste for simplicity ; 
if you note the career of clever architects you will 
find almost invariably a growing tendency to sim- 
plicity and repose. If very simple work is not well 
executed it appears to invite greater condemnation 
than more elaborate work. But simplicity may be 
really cheap when it encourages simple through 
roof lines, and forbids fussy breaks and useless orna- 
mentations. It is always cheapest in the end to build 
well, but it must be remembered that good propor- 
tion costs as little as bad, and often less. A house 
may be picturesque with little or no trouble in 
the way of valleys or dormer windows. 

I have thought that an example of very simple 





house-building in the form of a cottage 
on the Surrey hills might interest a 
number of people who do not happen 
to be millionaires, and it might suggest 
the possibility of building in a simple, 
quiet manner which should be pleasing, 
at little cost. The cottage is in treat- 
ment a genuine Surrey cottage, and ap- 
pears to harmonise well with its surround- 
ings of wood and down land. Except 
for the doorway and one or two matters 
inside, it has nothing about it that its 
author had not seen before in other Surrey buildings. 
But, for its size, it possibly shows more effort towards 
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DRIMCONG (THE HALL PARLOUR). 
GEORGE SHERRIN, ARCHITECT. 


development of its gar- 











den surroundings than 
is often attempted. The 
site chosen was a shaw 
on the top of a hillside 
running nearly north 
and south, and the 
ground altogether con- 
sists of only about two 
acres. The whole was 
covered thickly with ash 
and hazel bushes which 
had been cut down 
every seven years, and 
in the course of years 
grew large roots like 
huge boulders. The 
few forest trees were 
ali left, and formed the 
key to the design. It 
will be noticed that 
owing to the somewhat 
quick fall of the land 
from west to east the 
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“PADDOCKHURST” (DINING ROOM). 


ASTON WEBB, R.A., ARCHITECT. 


house could be placed 
most conveniently with 
its main axis north and 
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south. But the great aim was to get the whole site 
out into a series of levels divided by convenient 
slopes, and also to retain as much undergrowth as 
possible. ‘Thus the boundaries to east and north are 
formed by wild growths of ash, hazel, hawthorn, and 
the like, which form an admirable border line between 
the cultivated garden and the distant gorse-covered 
hill. A pleasant feature is a green walk between 
the sloping banks and bushes, which it is intended 
to connect by a wooden bridge over the entrance 
drive. The position of the trees is accurately shown 
in the sketch, and indicates how they governed the 
design of the garden and its terraces. It must be 
remembered that all this is a simple sort of navvying 
work, and has not involved brick or stone-walled 
terraces, which cost a good deal. As this is a sort 
of home and surrounding within the reach of most 
people it will interest a greater number than the costly 
examples. Sites such as this are still plentiful where 
this one exists, as well as in many other neighbour- 
hoods of London, and offer a great deal of pleasurable 
effort in the making, beyond what is possible to a 
quite level ground. 

The practice of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey is an in- 
stance of how individuality may assert itself even in 
simple, quiet designs. I have sketched a typical 


A SURREY COTTAGE 
AND GARDEN. 


example of his design, “ Perrycroft,” near Malvern, 
than which even his latest work hardly indicates 
anything better. The Walnut Tree Farm which 
he did, also near Malvern, is a delightful, homely, 
quaint bit of work. 

In the happy knack of getting effects simply and 
without ostentatious effort Mr. George Sherrin has 
been most successful. I have hardly been able to 
keep pace with his active and varied practice, but 
the examples which I am able to show, which in- 
cludes his own residence at Ingatestone, serve to 
illustrate my point. The long red-brick mullioned 
window with its fixed window-seat is an excellent 
feature in a nice hall parlour in “ Drimcong,” which 
is one of the few good examples I know of a quite 
small house with one big room. He has lately built 
a house at Beccles which is quite an object lesson for 
the possible union of quality in architecture combined 
with economy. 

One of the very quaintest places I have seen is 
“The Barn,” Exmouth, in which Mr. E. S. Prior 
has taken full advantage of the opportunities for 
outline afforded by thatched roofs. It is matter for 
regret that I am unable to find space for other 
sketches of this dainty bit of quaintness. 

(To be continued.) 

























































THE DECORATIVE FIGURE-WORK OF MR. FRANK BRANGWYN. 


By P. G. 


essentially decorative as Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s, 

the whole volume of his pictorial work should 

by rights come under the heading of this 
article; but for the sake of easier classification 
his easel pictures were treated in a special article,* 
and the present paper is exclusively devoted to panels 
and decorative canvases intended to take a place in 
an architectural setting, and to designs for tapestry 
and stained-glass work. 

It is his complete subordination of the pictorial 
motive to the general scheme of line and colour 
required by the architectural surroundings for which 
the decoration is intended, that gives Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn his prominent—nay, his unique—position 
among the British artists of to-day. Too many 
painters seem to think that a certain flatness of tints 
and a key somewhat lighter than that of the average 
easel picture are all that is required to make a 
painting suitable for mural decoration. No notion 
could be more erroneous. If the decoration is to be 
effective as such, the artist must never for a moment 
forget the conditions under which it will be seen, 
and in his scrupulous consideration of this funda- 
mental rule must be found the primary cause of 
Mr. Brangwyn’s success. 

Another point of great importance in connection 
with Mr. Brangwyn’s decorative figure-work is his 
striking “‘ modernity.” He has come to the conclusion 
that the days of the Olympian gods and of mytho- 
logical symbolism, to which so many of our decora- 
tive artists cling with exasperating obstinacy, are 
over, and that the modern artist has to search either 
for new motives or for adaptations of the old ideas 
to the spirit of our time. The scales, the torch, 
the scythe have done their service, and we have to 
invent new ways of expressing the ideas of Justice, 
War, and Death. Nude, classic figures, goddesses 
and nymphs of academic pose and proportion, are 
out of place in the mural decoration of a modern 
building ; and historical representations, though no 
doubt appropriate in many instances, generally fail 
completely as regards decorative effect, owing to the 
predominance of the literary interest, to the attention 
paid to the correct rendering of many archeological 
details which may be necessary in a historical picture, 
but only disturb the effect of a wall decoration. 

Mr. Brangwyn is not a modern decorator of the 
type which is represented in its highest form by 


| the case of an artist whose tendency is as 
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KONODY. 


M. A. Besnard, the deep thinker who has opened up 
a new field of decorative art by creating a new 
pictorial symbolism from the elements furnished by 
the enormous modern advance in all branches of 
science and human knowledge; but in his broad 
generalisation, in the use he is making of impressions 
from everyday life, in his complete rejection of 
stereotyped symbols, and in his technical methods, 
Mr. Brangwyn is a modern of the moderns. 
Perhaps the most striking difference between Mr. 
Brangwyn and the majority of our decorative artists 
will be found in his rejection of the theory that the 
female nude represents the highest type of beauty. 
His is a mind that seeks for beauty in strength and 
vigour. A fine, muscular arm and a well-developed 
man’s torso appeal more strongly to his brush than 
the gently undulating lines of the woman’s figure. 
In the rare cases where he has introduced women 
into his decorative canvases they are nearly always 


clothed, and they absolutely defy the generally accepted 





DECORATIVE PANEL FOR “L‘ART NOUVEAU.” 


MAISON BING, Panis. 
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STUDY FOR THE PANEL, 
GOING ABOARD 
AT DEPTFORD.” 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH 
‘THE GOLDEN HIND’ 


canons of female beauty—of academic beauty. Such 
beauty as they possess is the beauty of health and 
irrepressible jore-de-vivre—the beauty of the untamed 
animal in the full enjoyment of its physical strength. 

The two large panels, painted in fresco on canvas, 
which until quite recently flanked the entrance to 
M. Bing’s “ L’Art Nouveau,” in the Rue de Provence, 
Paris, are perhaps the most characteristic examples 
of Mr. Brangwyn’s treatment of the female figure. 
They have now, I believe, passed into the possession 
of a private collector, and all that remains of Mr. 
Brangwyn’s first important excursion into the field of 
purely decorative art is the beautiful narrow frieze 
running round the two exposed sides of the corner 
building. The figures of this frieze—Eastern crafts- 
men in the pursuit of their work and musicians 
playing their instruments—are connected by a bold 
design of scroll work and plant forms. The colour 
scheme is very quiet, and in perfect harmony with 
the tone and character of the building. If the 
colouring is perhaps a little timid, the fault is in the 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR AN OVERMANTEL. 


right direction : better to escape the vague glance of 
the unobservant than to force his unwilling attention 
by crude discords. 

Already in these early works Mr. Brangwyn’s 
peculiar predilection for the male form is in strong 
evidence. He delights in following with his brush 
the marked lines of a muscular arm, of a strained 
neck, in action. There is something splendidly virile 
about these well-developed torsi which, in one or two 
cases, remind one irresistibly of Michael Angelo’s 
powerful conceptions, in feeling more than in actual 
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PANEL FOR A BEDROOM FOR 
EDMUND DAVIS, ESQ. 


form. Of course, the conditions of space have to a 
certain extent restricted the artist’s boldness. The 
frieze is so narrow that all the figures had to be 
introduced in sitting or crouching posture. Yet 
there is infinite variety in the poses. 

If these first exercises in the field of decorative 
painting are compared with the artist’s latest achieve- 
ment (the panel for the Royal Exchange, which is 
to fill the space on the right of the entrance door, 
flanked on the other side by Leighton’s “ Phoenician 
Traders”), his rapid progress under the guidance of 
ample experience will at once become apparent. 
Although not quite finished yet, the panel is rapidly 
nearing completion, and is, at any rate, sufficiently 
far advanced to raise conjecture as to its ultimate 
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“MODERN COMMERCE:” SKETCH FOR THE MURAL PAINTING 
FOR THE AMBULATORY OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 
FOR MESSRS. TIFFANY. 


effect above the level of speculation. And it is 
safe to predict that, among a number of admirable 
pictures in the ambulatory of the Royal Exchange 


by our leading painters, Mr. Brangwyn’s will be the 
only work which in every respect fulfils the require- 
ments of a wall decoration. Whether it will be 
the most popular is another question. The love of 
the painted story is as yet deeply rooted in the heart 
of the British public, and Mr. Brangwyn’s panel 
represents neither an actual nor an imaginary historical 
scene, neither a gorgeous pageant nor an impressive 
ceremony nor a dramatic incident. Its theme is 
“Modern Commerce”—or rather commerce and 
navigation—as difficult a subject as may well be 
imagined for pictorial treatment. 

Commerce is the very backbone of England’s 
greatness. It has been Mr. Brangwyn’s object 
to show the connection between ccmmerce and 
labour—to show the wider and nobler aspect of 
commerce, its foundation on physical effort and 
strength. The word commerce breathes the musty 
odour of a dingy office; in Mr. Brangwyn’s panel 
it suggests tremendous physical and mental energy. 
The subject is the unloading of bales and cases of 
tropical fruit in the London docks—no, not the 
London docks, for the scene. specifies neither place 
nor time: it has the great, indefinite vagueness 
which raises the work above such limitations. The 
very costumes belong to no place or period; they 
are beautiful flowing lines and rich tones, arranged 
in masses so as to hide their individual “cut.” They 
may be Eastern or Western; they may belong to 


the last century or to the next. They are of 
no fleeting fashion; they are universal. And even 
so it is with the faces: they are generalisations, and 
not portraitt—human beings who lose their individu- 
ality in the all-pervading impulse of work. What 
you retain in your memory after having seen the 
figures in Mr. Brangwyn’s panel is muscular strain, 
and not facial expression. 

The only modern touch in the picture is to be 
found in the background, where gigantic cranes and 
other mechanical appliances, the inflexible lines of 
which are introduced with great skill into the com- 
position as a contrast to the flowing curves of the 
foreground and the massive clouds, indicate the age 
of iron construction and mechanical iavention—the 
triumphs of practical intellect. 

In the colour-scheme Mr. Brangwyn has departed 
from the cool grey and blue harmonies of his earlier 
work, and given full freedom to his love of rich, 
sumptuous colour. He has proved that the decorative 
painter need not shrink from the use of a full 
palette ; that he may depict glowing sunlight and 
deep shadow without affecting the decorative character 
of the work, as long as these contrasts are introduced 
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in broad, well-balanced masses, and not in restless 
spots which would counteract instead of accentuating 


the flatness of the wall. He has gone even further 
in his decoration for Lloyd’s Registry, a panel 
representing “Queen Elizabeth going aboard the 
Golden Hind at Deptford,” which is intended for 
the overmantel 
Here a golden, sumptuous effect is imperiously 
demanded by the surroundings, and Mr. Brangwyn 
has done full justice to his task. 

In his painted decorations for a bedroom in Mr. 
Davis’s house the whole scheme was again strictly 
circumscribed by the setting. The frieze and the 
panels representing the twelve months, let into the 
walls at regular intervals, have no existence, so to 
say, by themselves. As integral parts of a complete 
‘scheme, in which the slightest details, down to the 
very texture of the wood for the furniture, have 
been carefully thought out by the artist, the paintings 
are wholly admirable. Browns and blues predominate, 
the whole colour being toned down to harmonise 
with the warm dove-colour of the wall fillings, 
which are intersected by narrow strips ot panelling 
which form the frames for the paintings. 

Another of Mr. Brangwyn’s decorative panels, 
intended for an overmantel, deals with a subject 
similar to his large picture, “The Cider Press.” 
He appears to have been curiously fascinated by 
studying the appearance of apples, bananas, and 





of a heavy oak-panelled room.. 











other fruit introduced into these works and into the 
Royal Exchange panel. Beginning with working- 
studies for details in his large panels, he has lately 
made all kinds of fruit, mushrooms, and leeks the 
special subject of a series of still-life pictures, which 
must count among his finest productions, and should 
be mentioned here because they are the direct 
outcome of his decorative work. 

The triptych here reproduced, an idyllic scene 
with semi-nude figures half-buried in dense masses 
of pale rhododendron, a beautifully balanced composi- 
tion painted in his favourite harmony of cool, quiet 
tones, does not gain by the division into three panels, 
There appears to be no raison détre for the thin 
wooden bars cutting through the picture and breaking 
up the design. 

At the present moment the artist is working 
at a series of decorative panels for the Banqueting 
Room at the Skinners’ Hall. They are ten in 
number, and are to illustrate in chronological sequence 
the history of the Company from the time of its 
foundation to the present day. 

Mr. Brangwyn’s designs for stained-glass work 
are closely connected with the development of Mr. 
Louis Tiffany’s new methods, since nearly all his 
conceptions have been carried out by the American 
firm. In the early pieces Mr. Brangwyn’s main 
endeavour was to utilise the lines of the leading for 
the design, to avoid the cutting of the figures into 
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sections that have no meaning artistically, although 
the technique of stained glass cannot dispense with 
them. Thus in the “Flute Players” the sitting 
figure is cut out of a single piece of glass, the only 
disturbing influence being the horizontal bar across 
the arm. In the design of a child tying up a 
gourd he is even more completely successful. 
There is not a single line of the leading that is not 
completely justified by the drawing. 

But in spite of the artist’s endeavour to adapt 
himself to the exigencies of the process the results 
were not entirely satisfactory, and many essential 
features of the designs were lost in the execution of 


what happy effect he has accentuated the perpen- 
dicular tendency of the wall-hanging by the bold 
parallel lines of the flagstaffs and oars. ‘There is a 
certain squareness throughout the whole design which 
somehow suggests the two directions of the warp and 
woof, but the vertical is distinctly predominating. In 
the border, however, the curve is most happily intro- 
duced as a contrast, which helps to give the border its 
true character—that of a frame round the central 
panel, 

There is yet one type of Mr. Brangwyn’s work 
which should receive attention under the heading of 
this article: his poster designs—few in number, but 
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the work. There are certain difficulties in the 
manipulation of the very thick and uneven sections 
of coloured glass which make it almost impossible 
to follow exactly the precise outlines of the design, 
and with growing experience Mr. Brangwyn knew 
again how to avoid the dangers of an unreliable 
translation of his cartoons into stained glass, by 
arranging his designs as simple and large masses of 
colour (Mr. Tiffany has no difficulty in matching 
the colours to perfection), keeping the outlines as 
vague as possible, so that inaccuracy, within reasonable 
limits, should not ruin the general effect of the 
design. 

The most important of Mr. Brangwyn’s designs 
for tapestry is a large cartoon, “ Le Roi au Chantier,” 
commissioned by M. Bing (L’Art Nouveau) in Paris. 
Like all his designs for some particular technical 
treatment, it is executed with due consideration of 
the material in which it is to be worked. At the 
same time he has made no concession to tradition, 
except in the ornamental border, and has remained 
true to his own style. It should be noted with 


admirably effective in the bold massing of telling 
colours. The most recent, and by far the best and 
most popular, of Mr. Brangwyn’s posters is the one 
for the Orient Pacific Line, showing a _ huge 
modern ocean giant surrounded by small craft, manned 
by gaily clad Orientals. With the exception of the 
hull of the liner, which stretches across the whole 
width of the poster, and is kept in a dark, 
neutral tone, the whole design is in bright, primary 
colours—blue, red, and yellow, a device frequently 
adopted by M. Chéret, but with totally different 
effect. M. Chéret generally distributes the three 
colours in gay confusion over the whole surface of 
the poster, whilst in Mr. Brangwyn’s design the reds 
and yellows are massed in one corner, in bold contrast 
to the broad stretch of brilliant blue of the water. 
In the recent decline in poster art which has set in 
after a short period of genuine artistic effort, Mr. 
Brangwyn’s splendid design must be hailed as a sign 
that “the poor man’s art gallery” is not entirely 
doomed, and that we may experience a revival in 
the art of the hoarding. 
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CHARLES KEENE, AND HIS NEWLY FOUND PLATES. 


HE extraordinary merit of Charles Keene as 

an etcher has for a long while been affirmed 
by the few who have had the good fortune 

to examine the extremely restricted number 

of examples—trial proofs many of them—which have 
been in existence. But the public has hitherto had 
to accept the assertion on trust. M. Beéraldi had pro- 
claimed it. Mr. George S. Layard had borne witness 
to it. Mr. Joseph Pennell had re-affirmed it in “ The 
Work of Charles Keene ;” and in the same volume 
Mr. W. H. Chesson has drawn up a catalogue of the 
etchings with the aid of Mr. Layard, from information 
supplied by Mr. Henry Keene, Mrs. Edwin Edwards, 
Mr. Heseltine and others; and a taste, but only 
a taste, of quality was afforded by a facsimile re- 
production of the “ Cottage with a big roof, Witley ” 
[Chesson (1) Béraldi (15)], as the frontispiece to the 
volume. M. Béraldi gathered together a number of 
Keene’s etchings, and was, indeed, the first to deal with 
them with the appreciation and enthusiasm of a critic 
whose eye for fine work detected the great artist in 
these modestly produced and grudgingly shown plates. 
The unpublished etchings (I take no heed here 

of the Punch’s Pocket-book frontispieces and the other 
few published plates, but I do include the “Cottage 
with a big roof” aforesaid) number thirty-one. Of 
these, twenty-one, which for forty years have lain 
unnoticed, and during a considerable portion of that 
time have been entirely lost, have recently come to 
light, and these are now to be issued to collectors 
in a limited edition of a hundred and fifty sets, 
printed by the master-hand of Mr. Goulding, upon 
vellum and upon Japanese paper. The original 
coppers will then be presented to the nation by 
Mr. Henry Keene on the understanding, which I 
believe has been agreed to by the authorities, that 
they will never be printed from for at least a 
hundred years, and then only for presentation to 
public libraries and similar bodies. ‘The decision is 
a happy one, for it removes the threatened danger, 
arising from the exactions of the commercialism of 
the day, that the plates should be destroyed after 
the series had been printed, solely in. order to 
convince subscribers that the contract with them 
as to the restricted number of sets should be un- 
failingly carried out. An act of artistic vandalism is 
thus spared us, and provision is made in favour of these 
artistic institutions which, it may be imagined and 


hoped, after the space of a century will have 
sprung up over the face of Great Britain, America, 
Australasia, and Africa as well. These may legiti- 
mately claim for public display and study examples of 
the etched work of the great artist who knew not 
how great he was; and it is well for the sake of 
his reputation that it may be possible to gratify 
the desire of art lovers of the future to enjoy 
impressions from the original plates instead of having 
to trust to the agency of facsimile reproduction. 

As no detailed description of Charles Keene’s 
etched work has ever before been given in these 
pages, it will be acceptable to connoisseurs to peruse 
a list of the plates now under consideration, The 
numbers in parentheses are those in Mr. Chesson’s 
list : 

1. Portrait of Mrs. J. P. Heseltine (2); 2. A lady 
reading a book (9); 3. Portrait of Mme. Zambaco 
sketching (22); 4. Man in_ eighteenth-century 
costume playing a violoncello (4); 5. An old man 
in top hat standing before a stove (5); 6. Man 
in doublet standing, holding bagpipes (10); 7. Lady 
in Elizabethan dress (11); 8. French gendarme 
trotting (12); 9. Normandy peasant woman (15) ; 
10. Man seated, in doublet and cloak (16); 11. 
Old man in chair (17) ; 12. A soldier in Elizabethan 
costume shot at a window (25); 13. A game- 
keeper, with a second study of the head on the 
same plate (13); 14. An old cottage at Witley (1) ; 
15. Interior of Mr. Birket Foster’s house, Witley 
(14); 16. The same subject—different view (13) ; 17. 
Landscape—Dunwich, sea to left (18); 18. Coast 
scene near Dunwich, boats in foreground (19); 19. 
Coast scene, near Dunwich. ‘The names “ Dunwich,” 
“ Walberswick,” and “ Southwold” etched across the 
top of the plate (20); 20. Coast scene, Devon, 
boats in foreground (21); and 21. Lock on the 
canal near Watford (30). 

It will be seen, therefore, that we have here 
the full range of Charles Keene’s art. We have 
landscape first in his pure etching manner, then in 
his pen-and-ink manner. As to the latter, we may 
compare the treatment of landscape and trees in 
the “Lock on the canal” with the pen-and-ink 
drawing, “Sonning Bridge and Church,” reproduced 
in photogravure in Mr. Layard’s “ Life and Letters ” 
of the artist. We have portraiture in the fine 
manner that reminds us of the early Millais and 
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A MAN IN DOUBLET STANDING, HOLDING BAGPIPES. 


From THE ETCHING BY CHARLES KEENE. SLIGHTLY REDUCED IN SizE. 


Whistler. In the “French gendarme trotting” there 
is the flavour, less legitimate in etching, but hardly 
less delightful, of his more familiar work upon the 
wood block; and in some of his figure work there 
is the elevated style that most attracted Béraldi. 

In all of these, like a true etcher, Keene was 
always more interested in his artistic motif than in 
what is ordinarily meant by “subject ”—and therein 
he proved his worth, It is not primarily the landscape 
of Dunwich, of Walberswick, and of Southwold which 
so captivated him that he felt he must set it down ; 
he had no particular love for the scene on the 
Devon coast, as such, They were there, and as he 
wished “to scratch a few plates” as he called it, 
he used them on which to exercise his admirable 


art. He loved the point—both the pen and the 
needle—and he used them for severe self-training, 
in order to obtain the decision of hand and mind 
that is demanded from the man who employs an 
implement permitting practically of no correction. 

Accompanying these observations are reproductions 
in somewhat reduced size of two of the most 
characteristic plates. It must be allowed that they 
are among the best, technically speaking. The first 
is the figure piece: “A man in doublet standing, 
holding bagpipes.” This pure etching is of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy. It is not perhaps executed 
throughout as it would have been by a practised 
etcher who had his eye on early publication. 

The treatment of the work that models the legs 
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“LOCK ON THE CANAL NEAR WATFORD.” 


From THE ETCHING BY CHARLES KEENE. SLIGHTLY REDUCED IN SIZE. 


might be bettered ; but the rich and finely contrasted 
lights and darks, the exquisite line firm and clean, 
the excellent suggestion of colour and texture, the 
character and the chiaro-oscuro of the whole, render 
this little plate an undoubted masterpiece. 

Along with this figure may be studied the second 
example, the “Lock on the canal near Watford” 
—a place Keene loved to draw. Save that the 
plate is not quite enough bitten in the right hand 
corner where the form of a stone structure seems 
to appear, and save also that the dock itself is 
somewhat over-bitten, the achievement is masterly. 
Perhaps the plate is a little over-bitten throughout, 
yet the delicacy is never lost, the composition is 
alike original and satisfying, the trees are excellently 
drawn and full of individuality, and space and 
incident are alternated throughout with great effect. 
There is no touch upon the sky; yet we feel it 
all the same. 

In some of the plates we recognise a certain 
weakness, an indecision or incompleteness; but 
criticism is practically silenced by the fact that they 











were executed by the artist for his own practice 
and were never intended or put forth to challenge 


the verdict of the connoisseur. Keene himself, we 
know, thought less of them than those who looked 
on and wondered at his unconsciousness of their 
beauty, and he would probably have protested against 
the double claim we make for them, as fine ac- 
complishments and interesting curiosities of art. 
When the time comes, as it will in a month 
or two, for all these plates to be placed within the 
reach of the collector and etching-lover, the story 
of these exquisite little prints will be more fully 
made known—how and when they were produced, 
in what circumstances they were etched and bitten, 
and how they were regarded by the artist’s friends. 
It has been claimed for Keene that he is being recog- 
nised “as a master and an etcher of line not unworthy 
of a place beside Rembrandt and Direr.” Without 
using unnecessarily gros mots in our estimate of the 
artist, we may congratulate the art-world that a 
new and an undoubted treasure is about to be put 
before it. S. 
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By PRINCE B. KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


UR first impression is one almost of surprise 
() at finding in the Grand Palais two exhibi- 
tions composed chiefly of works by French 

artists, and yet so different in general purpose 

and so absolutely divergent in their apprehension of 
art. During the ten years that have elapsed since the 
secession gave rise to two Salons—the members of the 
Institute and those it had rewarded remaining attached 
to the Old Salon, and the independent painters found- 
ing the New—never, as it seems to me, has the difference 
between them been so marked. The exhibition of the 
National Society, the New Salon, preserves an aspect 
of careful selection, as being open only to artists free 
to follow the leadings of art whencesoever they may 
come, The Old Salon has a stamp of conventionality 
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FROM THE PAINTING BY LUCIEN SIMON. 
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and routine, of mild emulation on academic lines, 
looking as though its doors were too wide open to the 
followers of conventional art, and to the hapless crew 
who send to the Exhibition year after year the same 
picture—carefully worked up, but still the same. 
Still, as always happens in any crowd, individuality 
crops out here and there to break the rule ; and just 
as we find in the New Salon some veteran artists 
who slipped through in the hurry of the first cry for 
secession, so in the Old Salon we may admire some 
works characterised by an originality, a novelty of 
conception and execution, which rank them among 
the most extreme efforts of the most modern school. 
The public, the sole judge we might imagine, though 
its judgment is rarely well founded, preserves its 
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irreconcilable attitude, abusing all one Salon and 
praising all the other, according as taste inclines the 
speaker to the old or the new school. 

In-the- Old Salon Freneh_artists predominate ; 
foreigners are represented by very few examples, but 
these are for the most part unquestionably good ; while 
in the New Salon, after the four or five masters of the 
French school who are the very pillars on which the 
seceding Society rests, foreigners contribute the finest 
part of the show. At the same time, this division 
into foreign and French painters is somewhat indefinite. 
The multiplicity of exhibitions in these days tends to 
amalgamate schools and make them one. Manet, the 
leader of a great part of the modern French school, is 
a direct descendant of the old Spanish painters, while 
another section of the young French painters pin their 
faith to Whistler. Puvis de Chavannes has more 
followers in America than in France. Sargent, who 
dominates the New Salon with his fine picture of the 
“Misses Hunter,” is a pupil of Carolus-Duran, and, 
in spite of his residence in England, might be classed 
with the French school. Even Zuloaga, Casas, and 
Morrice, the three foreigners who most attract public 
attention this year in the New Salon, have derived 
some instruction from the French school. 

This fusion of international art makes the division 
between the rival societies seem stranger still ; they are 
“so near and yet so far.” The difference between 
them is naturally not limited merely to methods of 
painting, to the externals of the art, so to speak. 
While in the New Salon there are few portraits, but 
studies of Nature, sincere and deeply felt landscapes, 
hardly any genre painting, and no religious allegory or 
historical work, in the Exhibition of the French Artists 
historical paintings, gem7e pictures, anecdote admirably 
treated, and pathetic facts poetically set forth, are quite 
a rage. Vast allegories by former Prix de Rome men, 
by candidates for the first prize and those who have 
won it, cover enormous spaces with their stale subjects 
in monotonous repetition. The “ Catastrophe at 
Martinique” elbows the “ Burning of Joan of Arc,” 
of which the interest is wearing out for even those 
who most admire medizvalism. ‘ Magdalens” of the 
most correct type abound, bending over figures of 
Christ, anatomically perfect. The old queens of 
the competitive classes are here to charm the eyes of 
the jury, who must have seen them often enough in 
their time, and to whom they must bring back the days 
long past of academic rivalry. 

In the New Salon the painters seem to exhibit 
because they have been painting ; in the Old they seem 
to have painted because they must exhibit. ; 

Still, the rule must not, of course, be taken without 
exception. The evidences of talent, of very great 
talent, are so many as greatly to modify the general 
rule. While there are but few portraits exhibited by 
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the National Society, in the Old Salon they are almost 
beyond reckoning. Every tolerably well-known person 
in Paris seems to have been requisitioned by the artists, 
and among these, others, less familiar, have emerged 
from obscurity in advantageous attitudes.  Mademoi- 
selle Bréval,” of the Opera, and “ Eug. Guillaume,” of 
the Institut, have sat to M. Bonnat. “The President 
of the Council” has been painted by M. Lenoir. 
Rochegrosse has abandoned his huge allegorical designs 
to give us a fine portrait of his wife. Gabriel Ferrier 
devotes one canvas only to a “Dead Christ ;” his 
other picture shows the features of “The Minister of 
War.” Laszlo has two pictures, masterly presentments 
of the “ Family of the Duc de Grammont.” Flameng 
neglects the Directoire to paint the “Princesse de 
Wagram ” and “ Mademoiselle Sorel,” of the Comédie 
Frangaise ; and Jules Cayron and G. Masson, two 
talented young artists, send some charming female 
portraits. 

In the sculpture, amid numerous busts of illustrious 
persons, the statue already rises of “M. Chauchard,” 
the Paris Mecenas, 

After the inevitable pleasure of seeing M. 
Bouguereau’s “ Naiad” and “ Holy Family,” a his- 
torical picture by Jean Paul Laurens, and two de- 
lightfully original genre paintings by M. Chocarne- 
Moreau, we still have not quite exhausted the interest 
of the exhibition. M. Tony Robert-Fleury, the 
undisputed master who has triumphed in every public 
competition, taken the Grand Prix de Rome and the 
Médaille d’Honneur, who for many years has culled 
the laurels of Academic painting, has this year 
simply turned his back on the old school in the 
picture called “The Bath ”—a life-size study of a 
female figure, in which the characteristics of an ardent 
young impressionist are combined with all the learning 
of a master; he cannot be sufficiently applauded for 
boldly entering on the path he deems the right 
one. Others besides Tony Robert-Fleury have drifted 
towards the new school. We must admire Luc 
Olivier Merson, who is faithful to the old tradition, 
for not altering his methods; for, in fact, it seems 
to me that it would be impossible to bring to the 
art of painting more feeling and greater perfection of 
hand than he shows in his “ Annunciation.” Such 
deeply pious emotion, very poetic too, and literary, 
can only come to men who are inspired by those 
masters who have touched our hearts with this 
divine theme, from Fra Angelico to Bastien-Lepage. 
Henry Zo, inspired by Verlaine and Watteau, exhibits 
a Féte Galante, “The Masquerade,” where figures in 
masks and fancy dress are dancing and posturing 
in a garden which might be Versailles; M. Zo, 
who is a young new-comer, has cleverly avoided all 
the shoals of “anecdote” painting and the incom- 
patibilities of a literary style with really fine 
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painting. In spite of the frivolity of the subject, 
his work is full of dignified realism and a truth 
of colour which do not detract from its charm. 
M. Joseph Bail has done better than in the picture 
which last year took the Médaille d’Honneur, with 
his “ Benedicite; the Sisters of the Hospital at 
Beaune ”—white pale figures, religiously impersonal, 
saying grace round a table on which gleam 
earthenware and pewter. Avy shows great gifts of 
colour in his two pictures—much grace of moving 
figures in his “ Bal Blanc,” where only girls are 
dancing, and delightful coolness in the “ Young 
Mother,” both among the best works in the Salons. 
M. Henri Martin in “ Haymaking” gives us a 
picture of nature itself; this is in every particular 
the work of a great artist, light and life on canvas. 
He, too, is a deserter from the old school in which 
he had won laurels, and, like M. Robert-Fleury, he 
deserves nothing but praise for having followed where 
he believed that truth was leading. 

After paying a tribute of admiration to the 
“ Mourners,” which, with two landscapes, form M. 
Cottet’s capital contribution; to the “Old Men’s 
Refuge,” by Lucien Simon, one of this young painter’s 
finest and most finished works ; and to the fine portrait 
of “ Madame Besnard” by Albert Besnard, who, with 
all his well-known talent, has never yet given us a 
more admirable piece of work, we must pause to 
study the pictures by some younger men whose genius 
is unmistakable. Zuloaga sends two very good 
pictures, and one quite perfect. In these we dis- 
cern the advent of one of the great painters of the 
immediate future. He is a Spaniard, and the direct 
outcome of Goya and his school, but his strong in- 
dividuality is plainly marked on his work, and his 
“Gitana and Andalusian Girl” has all the fine 
qualities of sound and vigorous painting. Raoul 
Ulmann, another young painter, shows his mastery 
in five studies of the port of Hamburg, in which 
all the pearly tints of the sea mist, and the smoke 
of Transatlantic liners and locomotives, are shown 
in various lights, and give these pictures a poetical 
atmosphere which surprises us in a mercantile port. 
Morrice exhibits some good open-air studies; and 
Casas is gravely emotional in his “ Barcelona, 1902,” 
a scene of the riots, broadly painted in a grey key 
scarcely broken by touches of colour; an agitated 
crowd in the background of a vacant space, driven 
back by mounted police. This is work full of feeling 
admirably expressed. Dagnan-Bouveret sends three 
portraits, capital pictures, of which the finest is that 
of the “Duchesse de M.” in blue. There is but 
one “official” painting, “The Funeral of President 
Carnot,” of which Georges Bertrand has made a 
good picture, in spite of working “to order.” 

Very little sculpture is shown by members of the 
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National Society, though Vallgren exhibits a fine 
“Monument” and two busts; Dampt a charming 
bust of a child; Sorensen-Ringi a group; C. 
Meunier some heads ; and Aronson a noble and final 
portrait-bust of “Tolstoi”—-enough to constitute a 
satisfactory show. 

The “ Artistes Frangais,” on the contrary, exhibit 
as many works in marble as paintings, but not all 
are deserving of notice. After those by d’Houdain, 
Laurent, and Hannaux, all indisputably talented 


sculptors, we find Théodore Riviere the exhibitor 
of a work stamped with truth of feeling, and 
powerfully executed: “Two Sorrows.” 
the great 


Szyman- 


ovski, Polish painter, makes his first 
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appearance as a sculptor with a masterly work called 
“ Motherhood,” in which the flesh is modelled with 
exquisite refinement and tenderness ; but the really 
startling, poignantly interesting thing here is the 
“ Martyrs,” by Anglade, a sculptor who lately died 
almost unknown, leaving this masterpiece unfinished, 
but still full of genius; it was moulded by pious 
hands before the clay had time to fall to pieces. 
Two emaciated bodies lie stretched on the ground, 
and on them Death at last bestows the boon of 
peace. It is a piece of appalling and magnificent 
simplicity ; the art is so admirable that the impres- 
sion of martyrdom and anguish is all-powerful ; it 
lays hold of the mind and is indescribably sorrowful. 
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LEATHER-WORK. 

OR leather-work there are fewer enthusiasts, 
F but there are sufficient to attract the forger. 
Leather-work, stamped, punched, gauffred, 
worked with small tools, dating from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, and later, are the 
delight of not a few collectors; and all of these 
objects are being produced at the present time in 

considerable quantity. 

There are a few original specimens at the South 
Kensington Museum ; there are some powder flasks, 
mostly German, in the Wallace Collection ; one or 
two French examples were to be seen in the Petit 
Palais at Paris in 1900, lent if I remember rightly 
by M. Dallemagne; and there is the beautiful 
étui in “gauffred” leather of the fourteenth century 
which was at one time in the Spitzer Collection. 
Of work of this order there is a capital forgery in 
the Circulation Department of South Kensington. 
It is so admirable in design and execution that it is 
sent round to the provincial museums for the benefit 
of students and manufacturers. It is a powder flask 
(here reproduced in an illustration greatly enlarged 
from the tiny photograph available) in cuir bouilli 
(boiled leather), and is an imitation by Annibale 
Mariani of Perugia, whose work was so excellent that 
it rarely failed to deceive the most expert. But, as is 


the case of so many genuine artists, Mariani was 
beset by vanity and the pride of craftsmanship, and 
towards the end of his life he claimed and was 
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allowed the authorship of many a piece which had 
been accepted theretofore as genuine. With that 
confession his reputation and that of his achievements 
fell in the opinion of most; and the eyes of the 
collector were opened to yet another, and by many 
an unexpected and excellently baited trap. At the 
present day, when the interest in leather, both ancient 
and modern, is increasing, the intending purchaser 
must exercise the utmost circumspection; and even 
then, he will probably be taken in. If the piece is 
of the period of the latter portion of the sixteenth 
century he would do well to examine carefully the 
threads of the binding, if they are visible, in the light 
of the statute promulgated in 1560 for the better 
manufacture of leather objects. This regulation 
ordered every maker to boil the hide in new wax 
‘“‘and no other,” and to sew with double laces, under 
penalty of the confiscation of the work and of a 
fine of twenty /ivres parisis. 


SILVER-PLATE. 

The sophistication of silver-plate is so big a 
subject that it can be but very summarily dealt 
with in this preliminary survey ; yet the compara- 
tive immunity of the china forger contrasts strangely 
with the severity meted out to the silver-plate 
trickster, who, under Queen Elizabeth and later, 
for improper dealings, risked with the adulterating 
vintner the death penalty. The counterfeiting of 
hall-marks and the soldering of standard metal on to 
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FORGED 15trxH CENTURY LEATHER POWDER-FLASK 
IN CU/R BOUILLI, 


By ANNIBALE MARIANI oF PERUGIA. 


base metal objects, so as to get that object assayed 
(on the honest, and therefore the fraudulent, bit) 
and duly marked, formed the basis of the earlier form 


of silver-plate imposture.* Not that the practice has 
quite died out. We have heard of not a few modern 
instances of the transference, by insertion of marks of 
dies, to newly manufactured objects from unimportant 
but genuine pieces. That sounds not very unusual, 
not more unexpected than commonplace contemporary 
commercial dishonesty ; but as time goes on and those 
pieces become old, and they are valued as works 
worthy of collection, the misleading marks bring 
the objects within the circle of art forgeries. In 
one such case the defence as actually set up was a 
réponse en Normand—that the old marks had not 
been inserted at all, but that the new object was 
merely ‘an addition to a piece which happened to 
bear old marks.” In cases such as this it is the 
Goldsmiths’ Company that prosecutes. It would be 
interesting if a national inventory could be drawn 
up showing how many fine pieces bear fraudulently 
honest marks ; and still more, if we could ascertain 
how much foreign plate exists in this country with 
forged English marks. | 

Nowadays, however, the forger proceeds in a more 
masterly way: he rarely troubles to insert modern 
marks (in itself a considerable risk), he prefers “ to do 
the whole thing well,” and forges marks and all. But 
it is curious how even skilful sophisticators often 
blunder in not synchronising accurately the marks, 


* See “Old English Plate,” by W.J. Cripps. (John Murray.) 
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style, and manner of the master copied. Or a 
defective tool mark may appear in two pieces in the 
same collection which purport to have been produced 
many years apart—proving that both came from the 
same factory. Or, again, dessert-knives, fish-slices, 
and the like have been known to bear marks of the 
seventeenth century—at which time such objects were 
unknown ; or with a maker’s mark of one year and a 
hall-mark of a century before. Such flagrant cases are 
not dangerous to those who are armed with know- 
ledge and common sense. It is the clever forger who 
makes no such mistakes who is the dangerous man— 
and clever he must be before he is willing to risk the 
heavy sentences of hard labour and heavy fines which 
are as certain as fate if he is found out, and yet which 
are not sufficient to deter him from his highly profit- 
able trade. Mr. Cripps admits that some of William 
Gamble’s forgeries are so well executed as practically 
“to defy detection did they stand alone.” 

An interesting case where no one was to blame 
may here be quoted. In a great sale of silver-plate 
and kindred objects in the year appeared the curious 
item called a double mazer. In the sale catalogue 
it was stated to be “of the 15th century.” On the 
advice of a distinguished firm of dealers a well-known 
collector—himself no bad judge—bought it for £300, 
and it duly figured in his splendid collection. Well 
it might, if the description in the auctioneers’ cata- 
logue, which is always understood to be carefully 
compiled by an erudite and highly-paid expert, might 
be accepted. 

In course of time the double mazer was offered, 
together with other objects, to a great exhibition of 
plate that was being organised for semi-private display 


“FIFTEENTH CENTURY DOUBLE MAZER.” 


RECOGNISED AS MODERN WORK. 
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FINE GENUINE IMITATIONS OF ETRUSCAN GOLD JEWELLERY, 


By THE LATE M. GIULIANO. 


STOLEN FROM ITS CASE, PROBABLY WITH A VIEW TO “PLANTING” UPON A COLLECTOR AS ORIGINAL ‘Work, 


by an institution formed for the encouragement of 
connoisseurship and the elevation of expertise. In 
the catalogue of that exhibition the double mazer 
appeared without a date—in a collector’s eyes a slur 
and an imputation not less cutting for being politely 
inarticulate. Thereupon the owner represented to 
the advising dealers the suspicion silently expressed 
by the body of judges, and asked to be relieved of 
his purchase, the remedy to be sought against the 
executors of the estate from which the object had 
emanated. The dealers, I am informed, took the 
mazer to pieces, and found within the work unmis- 
takable signs of modern handling. The object was 
revalued in the light of the discovery, and was 
taken back on certain terms, the firm preferring to 
take the loss and suppress the mazer to embarking 
on the course of seeking legal redress abroad, where 
an action-at-law might be uncertain to a successful 
result, and would without doubt be annoying and 
expensive. 

But forgeries are not the only traps— fakes ” are 
bait as sure, and perhaps safer for the practitioner, as 
when objects are converted into something more in 
the demand of the day. It is here that special know- 


ledge must be of a high order. Not only must marks 
be known, but the position in which they ought to 
be placed on the various types of objects. In short, 
thorough training is necessary, and no one ought to 
collect silver-plate without the help of the most 
reputable adviser he can find. Frauds are often 
committed in open daylight with the utmost audacity. 
An acquaintance of my own acquired from a silver- 
smith close to Oxford Street, in London, a large 
silver bowl which was attributed to a good maker, 
and which “looked right,” but which he believed 
was a little too thick in its walls to be genuine. 
The tradesman assured him that that was one of 
the characteristics of the particular maker; and in 
the end the purchaser and a friend of his bought 
about two thousand pounds’ worth of silver of the 
same reputed period and make. One day my in- 
formant told the dealer that he was not quite satisfied 
about the bowl, and had made up his mind to send 
it to Goldsmiths’ Hall for examination and report. 
The dealer, thrown off his guard, blurted out, “I 
hope you won’t do that, sir.” The exclamation 
aroused suspicion, and the end of it was that the 
dealer agreed to take back at full price the whole 
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series of pieces he had planted on his customers. 
The man’s dishonesty ultimately came out, and 
public attention was directed to his proceedings, and 
the shutters soon masked what had been a fascinating 
window to lovers of silver. 


GOLD JEWELLERY. 


Of all the metal forgeries put forth by the 
art swindler, those made of gold are usually the 
most successful. ‘The reason is that, in one way at 
least, they are relatively safe from suspicion, by 
reason of their being little subject to oxidisation, 
Museum officials may well tremble when objects of 
the kind are offered them for purchase, for sophis- 
tications which are sometimes taken to be indications 
of fraud are sometimes genuine enough in their way, 
and were practised by the original maker out of 
sheer dishonesty. Thus M. Rouaix tells us of two 
genuine Etruscan gold rings in the Louvre which 
are of good metal without, and within of base 
metal. Etruscan jewellery of the finest kind 
was marvellously imitated by the elder Castellani, 
a name that has come to be regarded as belonging to 
one of the stormy petrels of the art-collecting world. 
I do not desire to do injustice to the memory of 
a famous dealer—the younger Castellani—but there 
is no doubt that some have had bitter cause to 
complain of acquisitions made through his _instru- 
mentality. The elder Castellani it was who discovered 
how to make the tiny grains of gold characteristic 
of Etruscan gold jewellery, and to solder them on 
in almost the perfection we find in original work. 
These honest imitations were continued by Mr. Melillo 
and by the late Mr. Giuliano, whose work never 
pretended to be anything but what it was, and who 
executed his little masterpieces as an artistic tour de 
force. The best of these, it will be remembered, 
were presented, in memory of the artist, by his sons 
to the South Kensington Museum a few years ago, 
and were soon after stolen thence by a thief who 
had the audacity to break open the cases almost 
in the very presence of the police. 

I have already alluded with some fulness to the 
forgeries from South Russia, where clever goldsmiths 
have taken advantage of the genuine find in the 
tumuli at Kertsch (Mount Mithridates) and Olbia. 
Nearly all the fine things gathered from there are in 
the Hermitage, but they have given rise to a factory 
of imitations in the neighbourhood of Kertsch which 
has long been in full blast, as well as to another in 
Roumania, the latter, however, not so good in its 
productions. ‘The jewellery is pretended to have been 
found at Olbia, and is placed upon the market. The 
forger often proceeds with cunning. He makes up a 
careful little collection of objects which he says must 
be sold together ; on no account will he part them. 
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These will consist probably of a certain amount of 
Cyprus glass and other dug-up objects, with traces of 
soil upon them to give an appearance of reality to 
the whole. These may or may not be genuine; 
probably they are. In any case they do not com- 
monly possess much value. Along with them, 
however, is palmed off upon the purchaser the false 
jewellery, valued at a fantastic price, which is prob- 
ably the one section of the group he covets—and 
the only forgeries!—and this bait is generally 
swallowed by the collector upon the “genuine” 
hook. As this method of procedure is not within 
the general ken, the collectors who cannot depend 
upon their own judgment, and have not the op- 
portunity of calling in an expert of acknowledged 
reputation, are warned to beware of any collections 
which are thus offered en bli. 

M. Hass, the skilled electrotyper, has put forth 
a number of extremely fine electrotypes of antique 
Roman and Greek jewellery, purely for educational 
purposes, frank electrotypes which neither can deceive 
nor are intended to deceive anyone. But some of 
these have probably got into the hands of unscrupulous 
persons, who with fairly good ground have been 
suspected of casting moulds from them, and then 
with unusual skill and cunning have made matrices 
from them, of which repoussé copies have been made 
and sold as the originals of the electrotypes. There 
is a Medusa head which has been reproduced in 
brooch, earring, and coronet form, a// of which I 
have been assured have revealed under a strong glass 
the same slight defect in one of the eyes—thereby 
proving the character of the production. 

The modern imitations of the Renaissance jewels 
are good enough to mislead the ordinary collector of 
beautiful things. I am not now alluding to the 
objects at the present day to be found in many 
ordinary jewellers’ shops, but those which pretend to 
age. They are skilfully enough done, but the eye 
which is well acquainted with ancient gems, enamels, 
and mountings is not so easily deceived in this 
section as in others. The real difficulty, of course, 
becomes greater when portions of the work are genuine, 
as is alleged in the case of the Tiara de Saitapharnes. 
Another case that may be mentioned is that quoted 
by Mr. Robinson. ‘To a skilful Hungarian craftsman 
was confided for repair a magnificent cathedral 
crucifix which had become damaged. The clever 
rascal took the crucifix to pieces, imitated all its 
parts, and then carefully mixed them up so that 
he produced two fraudulent crucifixes, returned one 
to the cathedral, and retained the other for himself. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 


From jewellery to precious stones is a natural 
transition, though science more than art is concerned in 
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their sophistication. These must here be mentioned, 
not because they come rightly under the heading 
of art forgeries, as because they become the vehicles 
of such sophistications.* It may perhaps be sufficient 
to state that forgeries of apparently simple stones 
are of three kinds. ‘The first is where the stones are 
wholly imitation, made of flint glass with admixture 
of lead, and coloured with oxides according to the 
originals they are intended to counterfeit. These, 
however, can be detected by weight, for they are 
heavier than the genuine stones, and they are besides 
comparatively soft, and none of them can resist a file. 
A simpler test is that of magnification, for almost 
without exception they betray themselves by the lines 
and bubbles which are never found in genuine stones. 
In the second case the stone is made up of layers of 
true stone and false cemented together. Sometimes 
it is in two pieces, the upper stone, very thin, being 
genuine, and the lower valueless; the upper one, of 
course, being intended to resist the test when examined 
for hardness, the lower portion consisting of glass 
coloured as required. But in the more elaborate 
imitations the glass is sandwiched between two 
layers of true stone; so that whether the test be 
applied to top or bottom, the swindler is safe. The 
test in this case is again a simple one. If the stone 
be soaked in water, the layers can be seen. If it 


be boiled or plunged into chloroform, the cement 
cannot resist, and the pieces become detached. 


And there are other frauds. Pink coral under 
a thin layer of glass is often passed off for pink pearl. 
For real stones, such as onyx and topaz, which 
can be artificially improved in colour by heating 
or soaking in chemical reagents, there appears to 
be no test ; and, after all, it is doubtful whether one 
can consider the process a sophistication at all. The 
manufacture of false pearls from opalescent glass has 
been carried to a high pitch of perfection. Little 
balls are coated with Essence d’Orient, and are filled 
with wax. ‘These are now imitated so perfectly as 
to shape, accidental flaws, and weight, that detection 
is almost impossible. Many readers will perhaps 
remember that in the Paris Exhibition of 1900 a 
dealer exhibited four strings of pearls, of which one 
he said was false, and he issued an open challenge 
to all experts to detect them by examination as to 
weight or any other form they chose other than 
crushing. The result, I have ascertained from 
subsequent inquiry, was entirely satisfactory to the 
manufacturer. In such a case the cost of manufacture 
is very great, and the false pearls are priced relatively 
high. 


#* Readers who are particularly interested in this side of 
the subject may be referred, among other works, to the books 
of Professor Church, from which some of these facts are 
borrowed. 
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ENGRAVED GEMS. 


The exquisite art of the gem engraver, which 
is known in France as “gravure en medailles,” 
has been so sullied by the forger that the collector 
has now no opportunity of self-protection unless 
he determines to buy none but celebrated collections 
which were formed before the counterfeit in en- 
graved gems became common. Even here he is 
not safe. Mr. King has declared, in his handbook 
of “Engraved Gems,” that “ for every antique gem 
of note fully a dozen of its counterfeits are now 
in circulation, and often so close is the imitation 
as to throw doubt on the authenticity of the original 
itself.” Up to recent times the safety of the 
collector lay in the fact that the signs of age in 
antique gems could not accurately be imitated, for 
the magnifying glass would always reveal the 
granulated or scratched surface of any such attempt 
at falsification. Latterly, however, as Mr. Davenport 
points out, exactly the right amount of wear and 
scratching can be imparted through the astonishing 
discovery of an abominable Italian genius, who 
found not very long ago that if he made his turkeys 
swallow the stones, these would, in the passage through 
the gizzard, receive the exact quality of surface and 
of character where the stones are broken that would 
be imparted by centuries of wear. The result is 
that examples are to be found in every museum so 
perfect that they may be said to be as good as the 
originals themselves, and collectors have given them 
up in despair and devoted themselves to other fields. 

There are, of course, many sixteenth century 
forgeries, but the real reign of the forger began in 
the eighteenth century. Then Carlo Costanzi made 
his appearance, and deceived and delighted the world. 
His ability was such that when he made his copy 
of Solon’s Medusa’s head, engraved in the same 
chalcydony (if I remember aright), same size, same 
colour, and same original signature, there were few 
to tell the difference. The German, Suzan Dorsch, 
made a copy of the same original, but hers would 
deceive only less experienced ‘eyes. Costanzi was 
gifted with endless patience; to his tiny head of 
Pope Benedict XIV on an emerald he gave two 
and a half years of unbroken labour. From the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Sirletti, celebrated 
for his wonderful skill in the use of the diamond- 
point, Anton (not John or Giovanni) Pichler, Laudi, 
Rossi, and others poured upon the market the con- 
tinuous stream of falsifications which now distress 
the experts and overflow nearly every cabinet. They 
would buy up antique pastes, which they would 
copy in their own gems, and then destroy the 
pastes !_thus removing all evidence of the origin of 
their work, while enhancing the value of what they 
claimed to be “original” compositions, It was by 
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the modern forgery that Payne Knight was victimised 
(he had paid Bonelli £500 for the “Flora” gem, 
for which that dealer had paid only £5 to the artist 
Pistrucci) ; he was only too ready to believe that 
it was a newly discovered antique. Poor Pistrucci 
claimed the authorship of it, and proved it by showing 
that the kind of roses he had introduced were not known 
to the ancients. But Payne Knight would not be 
convinced, and bequeathed the gem to the nation, 
which now possesses it. Similarly Giovanni Pichler 
engraved an “antique,” and after listening to its being 
praised as a great classic achievement calmly produced 
a corner which he had broken off with the idea of 
lending an additional air of authenticity to his work. 
And so for a time gem forgery became profitable ; 
indeed, Marmito cynically became a “ falsificateur” 
in this line, because he could not afford to be honest. 
But, as was inevitable, the practice soon caused the 
taste for gem-collecting to die out—a result that must 
lie at the door of Baron Stosch, who is credited with 
being the first to start or encourage the idea of the 
fraudulent trade. ‘To him is due the existence of bad 
collections honestly formed—such as the Poniatowsky 
collection—as a whole, or of isolated and individual 
works, such as the “Psyche” in the King Collection 
at the New York Metropolitan Museum. 

The non-desirable works in gem engraving come 
under the following heads : (1) Genuine imitations or 
copies—artistic work honourably produced ; (2) casts 
in glass from moulds taken, then cemented to a back 
of sard, and so mounted that the join is invisible— 
these are known as “doublets ;” (3) poor genuine 
originals touched up and invested with artistic merit 
and value, genuine gems on which, to give them 
importance, fictitious names are engraved. 


CAMEOS. 

In modern times, and to the modern eye, cameos 
in shell are hardly distinguishable from the true 
stones. Our old friend Pliny, in discussing cameos 
of sardonyx, explains how forgeries, as to the stone, 
were carried on in his day much as they are in ours. 
He tells how the three stones—black, white, and red, 
the most esteemed—were cemented together, adding : 
“Writings exist to teach how to make emeralds and 
other precious stones with crystal, which I shall not 
disclose : the fraud is too lucratively carried on as it 
is.” A later practice—only devised, of course, to catch 
the most gullible—was to have an.artist’s mark en- 
graved on a corner of these tiny works of art, which 
were offered without mention being made of the 
signature. As soon as the eye of the intending 
purchaser caught sight of it, whether he proclaimed 
‘ his discovery or shrewdly (as he thought) kept it to 
himself, he was securely hooked. Cameos appear to 
be more frequently forged than in the recent past. 


FURNITURE AND WOOD CARVING. 

The history of furniture forgery is a long one, 
yet the practice is one of the more recent, inasmuch 
as the respect for old furniture is a passion of com- 
paratively recent date. Of imitations there are many, 
and have been, ever since fine pieces were so esteemed 
for their qualities of workmanship and design that 


‘other makers imitated at once as a matter of normal 


commercialism. But during the nineteenth century 
the forger has been making up for lost time, and his 
operations have left no section untouched. His carved 
stalls or panelling, which he represents to have come 
from a Continental church he mustn’t name, because, 
to tell the truth, they bound him to silence— they 
had no other way, these poor folk, of getting their 
new crucifix, or their new bell ”—these objects have 
been bought by the score by credulous collectors. I 
can myself quote a case in which a_ well-known 
owner had his doubts (not ill-founded they were) 
about such a series of carved panels; and so he 
presented them, as an act of public beneficence, 
to an important museum which forthwith accepted 
them. Many of these objects are worm-eaten, 
cracked, covered with dark varnish firmly baked on, 
so that, like the genuine stuff, it will not come off 
without due “pickling.” Perhaps in the old days 
the worm-holes were, as is so often asserted, produced 
by shot and blunderbuss. If so, the system has been 
given up as being far too clumsy in effect. The 
place in which such holes will come cannot be 
sufficiently controlled by gunpowder. The “ walls” 
of the hole will not stand examination by those who 
know; even though there be knocked out that 
delightful “convincing” touch of powdered wood 
supposed to have been produced by the gnawing 
vermin—powder which but a short while before has 
been carefully rubbed in. It is all done more artistically 
now ; and the treatment of the worm-holes is not 
always likely to betray the skilful forger. 

In England the furniture most freely counterfeited 
is that of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite ; 
but the manufacture is not always undertaken from 
the ab initio. ‘There is a large industry, one of the 
centres of which is said to be, or to have been, in the 
neighbourhood of Leicester, of buying up genuine old 
eighteenth-century furniture of a simple kind, inlaying 
with satinwood shells and the like, sometimes, though 
not always, equally genuine, until the enrichment 
(often justified by the original pattern and style), once 
the piece has passed through the hand of the skilful 
French-polisher, seemed to warrant a heavy price. 
Generally speaking, satinwood is the favourite wood 
of the furniture-faker for decorations; but almost 
any wood can be imitated: thus mahogany can be 
made from sycamore, and ebony with pearwood. 
It is by staining the inlay with blue that the admired 
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green is obtained in satinwood. Perhaps the most 
frequently “ faked ” objects of this class are the clocks 
commonly known as “grandfather clocks.” The 
number of plain clock-cases of this kind has seriously 
diminished of late, and the number of highly decorated 
ones has prodigiously increased. 

In France all styles are forged; attention is 
generously divided over the whole, from the earliest 
to the latest ; yet the forger does not practise free from 
care, for there, as I have said before, the law is more 
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stringent than in this country. In Paris a few years 
ago, action was taken by a purchaser to force a dealer 
to take back a spurious Louis XV table and to refund 
the cost price. ‘The defence was that a “Louis XV 
table” means a table in the style of Louis XV, not 
of the time of Louis XV. The argument, however, 
ingenious as it was, was not in the concurrent cir- 
cumstances allowed, and the Court condemned the 
dealer in costs. 


(To be continued.) 





A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON: MR. YOSHIO MARKINO. 


[The “human document” that follows, written 
at our request by the artist Mr. Markino himself, 
is so interesting, so simple, sincere, and pathetic, 
that we print it as it stands, with only such correc- 
tions as seem absolutely necessary. The point of 
view of the artist is interesting in itself. His 
divergence from the canons of Western art—albeit 
he learned under Anglo-Saxon teachers—is clearly 
owing to his nationality and “ force of race impul- 
sion.” ‘There is a certain lightness and grace that 
tell of Japan, and echo the message of many a 
colour print. Many would tell us that a Japanese 
artist should not paint or study out of Japan. 
There is no ground for so selfish a view. The 
world is open to the art of every nation; and if 
one emigrant from the Far East chooses to cast his 
lot in London, to work and starve for his art, 
never thinking how courageous is his resolution and 
how heroic his sacrifice, he has some claim on the 
notice of art-lovers who can respond with their 
sympathy to the simple earnestness with which the 
artist tells his little story.—Eprror.] 


family belongs to the “Samurai” class, and 
my grandfather was an artist, and known by 
My father had 
ability for drawing, but at that time we had a long 
civil war, and also had a great trouble of keeping 
open the country, so his life was too busy to take 


| WAS born on Christmas day of 1874. My 


the name of “Bai Yen.” 


brush. My mother and sister used to teach me 
drawing when I was only four years old, and I 
could draw some flowers and fishes at that time. 
But I had no idea of becoming an artist. When 
I finished the grammar school I was sent to a 
missionary college, where I have studied all the 
sciences from American teachers, and I was so 


much influenced by them that as soon as I finished 
at that college I went to San Francisco. I told 
some officers of the Japanese Consulate, as well as 
some of my country-fellows, that I was intending 
to study the English language thoroughly, and to 
become a writer. All of them were opposed to my 
ambition, as foreigners can never become the master 
of any other language than their own. But they 
advised me—especially Mr. Suteki Chinda, then the 
Japanese Consul, now in the Foreign Office at 
Tokio—to become an artist, as art is universal to 
every country. 

I followed their advice, and entered into the art 
school attached to the Californian State University. 
It was in 1894. In 1897 I came to London to 
study art more. I had to get my livelihood at the 
same time. It was so fortunate for me that our 
Government was building so many warships at that 
time, because our naval officers took me as a private 
clerk for the inspector officers. As I am an artist, 
my nature was not fit for that business at all. But 
they were so kind to me, and kept me for the 
charity. I had to work all day, and studied only 
two hours a day at the night school of the Gold- 
smiths’ Institute, under Mr. Marriott, and London 
Central School. 

This is all the art education I have got. But 
if anybody asks me where have I studied most, I 
must say my school is the London streets. Every 
time when I go out I always watch the people’s 
movement, and study it. There is no more interest- 
ing thing in my life than to do that—especially to 
watch how the ladies carry their skirts. I believe 
it is one of the most important arts to make the 
view look as nice as possible. 

My motto is “paint common subjects, and show 
your high art.” I never go in for classic pictures 
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From THE DRAWING BY YOSHIO MARKINO. 


or religious pictures, which make the people admire 
them not for the art, but for the subject itself. I 
wonder why is it necessary to put the wings on 


the angels. Is there not living angels which you 
could see every day? Yes, it is quite true what 
the Roman Pope said, when he saw Anglo-slaves, 
“You are not Anglo, but angels.” 

There might be very wicked people in London 
streets, but we artists do not sketch their hearts, 
And if we have artistic eyes ourselves everything 
looks quite artistic, and we need not to paint 
extraordinary imaginations. ‘To me all the people 
on the streets are just the same as pretty birds or 
beautiful flowers. 

I cannot but help admire “The Sketch Book,” 
by Washington Irving. I knew how sweet England 
is before I came here all through his book. And 
now I find out that all is quite true. And I have 
ambition some day to make my pencil (or brush 
rather) sketch a book such as his. 

When I am out on the street I am so earnest 
studying the figures that I always “look back” if I 
see nice figures, and I often follow after them with 
my sketch book, and study them very carefully. 
One day a friend of mine remarked on my rude 
manner, and said it is a most vulgar thing to “look 
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back” in this country. I said, “I know it 
too well, and it is just so in Japan, too. But 
I forget everything for the sake of my art. I 
hope all the English people would be generous 
to forgive me, and in return for that I shall 
execute some nice pictures of them some day 
in my life and amuse their eyes.” My friend 
says nothing since then. 

My art has been called “hybridizing,” but 
I don’t know whether it is quite the suitable 
word or not. I always work out entirely 
from the impression I get on the street, so 
that sometimes it looks quite in the Japanese 
style, and other times quite European. It de- 
pends on how I am impressed. I never imitate 
another master’s style. Every day I come back 
from street study I always draw out all the 
figures I have seen during the day (from note- 
book or from memory), and when I want to 
make a finished picture I compose all those 
figures. -I may add that I am always quite 
unconscious when I am in the street, and several 
times I have knocked my head against the 
lamp posts. And once I ran with omnibus 
horses to study the movement of their feet, and 
knocked down a little baby, and had a great 
trouble with the mother. I always object to 
walk with friends, as they talk to me and 
disturb my study. I prefer to have the pro- 
menade myself alone. 

Just two years, our naval officers did not require 
a clerk any longer, and I had to commence my 
independent life on art. I have had great difficulty, 
as I had no capital to start with. I used to live in 
Kensal Rise, and had carried some designs with me 
to all the publishers in the City. For month after 
month I used to have only one meal a day, sometimes 
two meals, and had to walk all the way from Kensal 
Rise to the City twice in a day. Some publishers 
say my work is too much European in style ; others 
say it is too much Japanese. So I was always 
rejected ; but very occasionally some colour printers 
took my designs. But it was too hard to re- 
cover the money. My life was entirely wretched. 
If I go to see my country-fellows they never 
sympathise with me, but they used to say my art 
is not worth doing to make a living in London, 
and it would be better to go home. And I had 
been insulted by ignorant women at the lodging 
house, etc. 

At that time the only comfortable place for me 
was the National Gallery. If I go there and see 
those masterpieces, it made me forget all the worldly 
trouble. Besides that, look at those visitors; they 
all show their most respectable manner before the 


pictures. Those people might be some deceitful 
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EVENING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


From THE DRAwiNG BY YOSHIO MARKINO 


people—like some printers or publishers. Yet before 
the masterpiece they are so sincere. And I thought, 
if I am quite earnest to the art, and try to study 
more and more, and execute a great work, the world 
would be warmer to me. This world looks very wicked 
and deceitful, yet it is quite truthful to the winners 
after all. That was the way I have encouraged 
myself. During my hard life several English people 


have been very sympathetic to me. Among them, 
Mr. P. H. Lee Warner (son of Sir W. Lee Warner) 
and Mr. Reginald Barratt, of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, have been very kind. They helped me all 
the way they could. And just lately they introduced 
me to Black and White, where I am working now. 
It is not too much to say I owe my life to those 
two English gentlemen. 
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HOW TO DRAW IN PEN 


AND INK.—PART II. 


VARIOUS METHODS AND VARIOUS MEANS. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY FURNISS. 


HERE are as many different kinds of pen, 

or pen substitutes, as there are styles of 
drawing with them. Indeed, one might 

almost say that, in regard to black and white 
drawing, we revert to the primary meaning of the 
word “style,” making pen its synonym. For while 
in literary work the pen is a mere servant, in that 
of the draughtsman it is a collaborator whose influence 
is directly felt and seen. The mode of expression 
of the draughtsman’s thought will, in great measure, 


depend on the kind of tools he uses. The best, 
however, are the old (steel) crow-quill for fine lines, 
and the pen I mentioned in my first article—or, 
indeed, almost any ordinary writing pen—for the 
thicker lines. But thére are, besides these, pens 
which might be called drawing tools; as this one, for 
example (Fig. 1), with a double point. There are 
others of the same kind with six, and even more 
points ; pens that resemble the tool used by grainers 
—the grainer’s comb. Indeed, the thing most to be 
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avoided in using such implements is the mechanical 
effect they are liable to produce. ‘The only one that 
I think it safe to use is the double-pointed pen, and 
this ought to be used very sparingly. Here is a 
sketch of Danton (Fig. 2) I have drawn altogether 
with one of these pens. 

In drawing foliage and furs the double-pointed 
pen is useful. But even here it must be sparingly 
employed. It is very difficult to get the two points 


evenly on the paper, and, consequently, to make 
the two lines of equal thickness ; so that the draughts- 
man frequently gets one line so thin that it is lost 
in reproduction. 

After all, the best point to use, for drawing with 
ink, is the fine sable brush. Lithographic artists use 


ae 


Fic. 1.—DOUBLE-POINTED PEN. 





it, and it should be held as the Japanese hold the 
brush or pencil, perpendicularly between the first 
and third fingers. At one time, I used to make many 
drawings on wood with the point of the brush, and 
frequently used it, also, in drawing for process repro- 
duction. Work with the brush is, however, much 
slower than with the pen, and the lines do not repro- 
duce as well as those made by the pen. 

A very effective touch can be imparted by using 
the brush dry ; that is to say, a brush that has not 
been washed thoroughly, but is still more or less full 
of congealed ink. The hairs of the point spread 
out somewhat, and, if used on rough paper, a chalk 
effect is given to the work (see Fig. 3). One may, 
indeed, use the thumb for shading ; in the same way 
as an etcher uses his, in inking his plate. The result 
is shown in Fig. 4. 

In very large work, such as the large wash- 
drawings I made for my “ Artistic Joke,” one thing 
can effectively be used, and that—though some readers 
will hardly credit it—is the bath sponge. Here 
(Fig. 5) is a landscape, of course reduced from one 
of several feet ; drawn, altogether, with a sponge. It 
is an imitation of a picture by the late Mr. Henry 
Moore, R.A. 

For wash work I have also tried the Aerograph : 
a machine brush in which the air is pumped through 
a many-pointed, fine-tubed pen, and throws a spray 
of ink over the paper, with very soft and wonderful 
effects. But this is, perhaps, of more use to the 
vignetter of photographs than to the black and white 
artist. 

Now, the reason for mentioning these different, 
and somewhat curious, methods is that they can be, 
and sometimes are, used in connection with pen and 
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ink drawing. ‘Taking the last-named, and newest, 
time-saving apparatus for shading—for that is really 
what it amounts to—I show how it works in con- 
junction with the pen (Fig. 6). The use of this 
implement should be avoided where the drawing is 
to be reproduced by true process, as the only way 
in which this work can be reproduced is by what 
is known as the half-tone process. If used by an 
expert, no doubt, the tints produced are flat ; but, 
as shown in this sketch, the pen in the hands of the 
inexperienced gives the effect of burns rather than 
washes—somewhat as if a hot poker had been held 
to the drawing. In the half-tone process, of course, 
a photograph of the drawing is taken through glass 
screens, which have been ruled into the finest cross 
lines, thus producing the small dots which are seen 
in all wash drawings reproduced in_ illustrations. 
Now, as the shading done with the air brush is already 
a series of small dots, we get dots upon dots, which, 
necessarily, cannot come out properly. In the same 
way, by the other methods, such as are used in Figs. 2, 
3, and 5, the drawings with implements that give un- 
sound lines are difficult and unsatisfactory to reproduce. 
They have to be reproduced as if they were wash 
drawings. Even the mixture of a clear pen and ink 
line with a pure flat wash is unsatisfactory ; as the 
clear, black pen line must be sacrificed in order to 
produce, in dots, the flat surface. It must therefore 
be plain to the student that if the drawing is not a 
pure wash drawing it ought to be a pure pen and 
ink drawing, and that the little tricks of the old 
hand, where either his thumb or his bath sponge may 


Fic. 2.—DANTON. 


DRAWN WITH THE DOUSLE-POINTED PEN. 
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serve, ought to be dis- 
pensed with by those 
who have not had a 
long experience of re- 
production. 

Steel engravers used 
to have the ground- 
work put on by mezzo- 
tint, or the ruling ma- 
chine, and over that 
they used the dry point 
and burnisher, and did 
what they liked with 
it. But then that has 
not all to be reproduced 
again, as they printed 
straight from the plate. 
I once discovered a 
wonderful groundwork 
for texture quite by 
accident. Having 
washed ina large draw- 
ing on paper—too dark 
in tone—I placed blot- 
ting-paper, which happened to be deeply ribbed 
white blotting-paper, over it, and there and then 
printed, in a way, a delightful grain to work over. 
And one could, indeed, mention other tricks of this 
kind ; but my object is to advise on methods, and 
not to tell anecdotes, and these methods I do no 
recommend. 

For wash-work the most pleasing medium is 
charcoal grey, which, as its name shows, is a solution 
of charcoal. The most beautiful effects can be ob- 
tained by its use—rich and dark, medium tints, and 
the lightest grey ; it can also be washed out with 


Fic. 3—DRAWN WITH A DRY 





Fic. 4.—THUMB SHADING. 
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BRUSH. CHALK EFFECT. 


the greatest ease, and, where high lights are required, 
instead of the use of flake white, a clean brush and 
pure water, with blotting-paper immediately applied 
over the line, will give the light required. In fact, 
it is well to avoid body colour altogether, unless it is 
used over the whole drawing. Otherwise, if the 
drawing be touched up with thick colour you will 
get additional shadows in the photograph. Again, if, 
as some artists do, you load on flake white and re- 
draw a face on it, you give that portion of the 
drawing a focus different from that of the remainder 
of it before the camera. Not only that: the use of 
flake white for high lights generally secures the 
opposite effects from what the artist desires; a grey 
is obtained, and the whole effect is lost. This 
point cannot be too strongly insisted on. 

My theory is, therefore :—stick to the pen, and the 
pen will pull you through. Use the pen, black ink, 
and smooth paper, and your drawing must be repro- 
duced facsimile. A quill pen, even, is a delightful 
medium for rapid coarse work, and the feather end 
of it makes a capital brush. In days gone by this 
was a favourite method with some artists, and it ought 
to be used more than it is when the artist draws 
for large-sized reproductions. The fineness of the 
work you find in American magazines and periodicals 
is simply the result of reducing a large drawing to 
a small size. Mr. Charles Dana Gibson draws his 
subjects four or five times larger than they are re- 
produced, but few beginners can hope to have the 
freedom and facility that enable one to make a bold, 
confident drawing. The beginner draws rather on 
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a large scale, but with lines as fine as if the drawing 
were to be reproduced the same size. 

There are limits to the possibility of reproducing 
the finer lines in drawings that have been very 
much reduced. For the process of reproduction is 
by the biting-in of acid, leaving the lines in relief, 
and some lines are so fine that they cannot stand. It 
is therefore necessary to recollect this, and to draw 
with a view to reduction. 

I have said it is better to keep either to wash or 
to pen and ink. Some will ask when they ought to 
use the one and when the other, and which is the 
better. That depends entirely on the subject and 
on the individuality and talent of the artist. 

Broadly speaking, for humorous work the pen 
ought to be used. It does not do for an artist whose 
bent is wash work to struggle with the point of the 
pen; for he only gets, laboriously, an effect which he 
could produce without it. Nor should a man who sees 
his design in line burden himself with the technicalities 
of wash. Of the two there is no doubt that the 
artist with the pen is rarer than he of the brush; 
and it is also true that penmanship as regards drawing, 
like penmanship as regards writing, is fast becoming 
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a lost art. But this question I leave to future con- 
sideration. 

The beginner who wants to find a ready market 
for his work may also do well to remember that pure 
pen and ink, or line, work is cheaper to reproduce 
than wash, which requires half-tone blocks that cost 
double, or three times, the price to make; and that 
is a consideration with some editors, and therefore it 
should be so with the draughtsman himself. 

Indeed, I cannot too often impress upon thestudent 
the necessity of studying the cost of reproduction of 
his work. It is to the professional student who has 
to consider the commercial side of drawing that I 
am endeavouring, in these articles, to appeal. Were 
I writing for the amateur, sketching in albums, instead 
of for the professional, drawing for publication, I 
should never have thought it worth while to pen 
this particular article. Merely to satisfy the eye, the 
draughtsman has only to think of the effect aimed 
at, and need not bother himself about the means 
to be employed or the use to be made of his 
work, 

I may go farther and say, that it is not every 
editor, nowadays, who thinks of a drawing from 





Fic, 5.—SPONGE DRAWING. 
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Fic. 6.—DRAWN WITH THE AIR-BRUSH (AEROGRAPH) AND PEN LINE. 


the point of view of reproduction. He purchases 
a pretty effect, and sends it to the reproducer, ex- 
pecting to receive back a proof of the pretty, 
smudged, “clever” sketch in question. 

But the camera is more penetrating and less indis- 
criminate than the editor. Certain work will not 
“come,” no matter how carefully it is photographed ; 
no matter how tenderly it is “bitten in” by the 
acids ; no matter how much it is tinkered and worked 
upon by the “ fine etcher,” afterwards. It is not, nor 
can it ever be made, exactly like the original, unless 
the latter be a “fair” drawing. Naturally, in such a 
case, it is the block maker, the etcher, the engraver, 





Fic. 7—WASH AND POINT COMBINED. 


or whatever one likes to call the reproducer, that 
gets all the blame. Good: the artist is not repri- 
manded ; the editor insists upon a better result ; 
the engraver has another try, and another. Little 
does the artist know how much has to be “ drawn 
in,” so as to enable his effect, which no camera 
can give, without assistance, to be reproduced by 
mechanical means. In time, the result is satisfactory. 
But then the bill has to be paid. Extra charge is 
made for Mr. X.’s drawings, as “they require extra 
care.” If Mr. X. is Mr. A.—Abbey, let us say— 
the extra charge does not matter, but if Mr. X. 
is Mr. or Miss Newhand—well, he or she “gets 
the go by.” 

Therefore let your method be simple: use black 
ink on white paper; avoid the “various methods ” 
I have confessed to, and let your means be simple 
and such as are justified by the end in view. Do 
not adopt a method that will cause a bother and 
expense, and therefore prove detrimental to your 
own interests. 

Another point to consider, in making a drawing, is 
where is it to appear? 

“T’ll_ make a drawing as carefully, and finish it 
as well as I can, and then it is good enough for 
any periodical or paper,” I hear you say. 

That is a mistake. It can be too careful; not 
for reproduction, but for printing. 

There are three classes of printing :—the careful 
high-class work on the best papers ; that of the cheaper 
magazines, printing with cheaper ink, on cheaper 
paper; and the quick printing in newspapers and in 
the cheapest periodicals, printed on rotary machines. 
Therefore it must be evident that there ought to be 
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mechanical additions to pen work, such as the adding 
of “grain” to facsimile work, by marking portions 
on the original in blue pencil, to guide the repro- 
ducer. The ultimate effect is “cheap,” and the 
printing difficult. The drawings so made, when 
printed, have a “cheap” look if not very skilfully 
drawn, 

For making studies I recommend this “ Gillot” 
paper. Figs. 8 and g show how easily an effect can 
be procured, much quicker than by white chalk on 
brown paper, and these sketches do not require setting. 

To judge of one’s work, as it will show when 
reduced, it is as well to use a diminishing glass. 
Should the lines appear too close and too fine, they 
will “close-up” and print badly. 

To judge whether your lines are “sound,” use 
a magnifying glass. 

Make a point of seeing your work, when it is 


Fic. 8.—CHALK AND INK ON GILLOT PAPER. 


three distinct styles of drawing to suit these methods 
of printing. Finish as much as you like for the 
first. For the second, shade less and keep the 
work more open. For the third, the requirements 
are: strong, clear outline, and practically no 
shading whatever, certainly no cross-hatching. 
At one time the chalk-prepared paper on which 
was printed mechanical lines, perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, or cross-hatched, was much used by artists. 
It is delightful to draw upon, and saves much 
trouble, its object being to get the effect of a 
wash-drawing in /ine. The drawing made on it 
can be reproduced by “line,” therefore a cheaper 
process than “wash” or “tone” work. But it is 
also cheap in effect, and therefore hardly desir- Fic. 9.—PEN-AND-INK ON GILLOT PAPER. 
able. I may make the same remark about all = tne vichts scraPeD AWAY. 
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reproduced in a periodical, and if you are not satisfied, 
write a polite note to the art editor, to be forwarded 
to the engraver. You may then find out whether 
it is through some fault of your own style or method ; 
and, as it is to the interest of everyone to gain the 
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best results possible, your enquiries will be encouraged 
and not resented. 

Your best master is your own observation ; and 
given these few hints, you may understand what 
to look for, what to avoid, and what to enquire for. 
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COMPETITION. 


RESULT. 


conditions of our first competition were placed 

before our readers, we now have the pleasure to 

announce the result, and to give the name of the 
competitor who has won the picture by Mr. John 
MacWhirter, R.A., “The Woodland Fairy.” 

The popularity of the competition surpassed all 
expectation: it may perhaps be stated that, during 
the several weeks in which the competition was 
running, a single day has brought us over a hundred 
replies. The voting-papers arrived from over 170 
different towns all over the world—even, in spite of 
our restrictions, from Australia. The suggestions 
which have been made are wonderfully varied in 
character, and are full of interest. They are ex- 
tremely numerous, and contain ideas and criticisms 
which are so useful, and so likely to bring the 
Magazine into still closer touch with our readers, that 
we can but congratulate ourselves upon a result which 
well justifies our experiment and well repays what 
has been regarded as somewhat unusual enterprise. 

It must be borne in mind that the competition 
was conducted upon the piébiscite system—that is to 
say, it decided itself, and the result is entirely inde- 
pendent of any selection or judgment on our part. 
Every voting-paper was carefully examined, analysed, 
and collated. Each different topic received its mark, 
and when at the end these were grouped together 
in the order of popularity, the six which headed the 
list as having received the greatest number of votes 
became the ideal list. This “Correct List” of topics 
is as tollows :— 

1. “The Student.” 

. The Chronicle of Art. 

. Living on Rising Artists (illustrated). 
. Architectural Articles (illustrated). 

. Great Collections (illustrated). 

. Articles on Art by Artists. 


| accordance with the terms set forth when the 


Then come, in the order indicated, the following, 
beyond which we need not go :— 


7. Arts and Crafts (general). 
8. Applied Art. 


g. Continuance of Competitions. 

10. Foreign Art (illustrated). 

11. Lives of the Great Artists. 

12. Reproductions of Famous Artists’ Works. 

13. Coloured Plates. 

14. Old Masters (illustrated). 

15. Correspondence Column and Notes 
Queries. 

16. Etching and Etchers. 

17. Art in the Home (Lace, Furniture, etc.). 


and 


With the Correct List every voting-paper has 
been laboriously compared, for some correspondents 
are somewhat diffuse and vague. Curiously enough, 
no competitor has given the exact list, but it is 
found that the nearest and most accurate is that of 


Mr. Ernest G. W. Sousrer, 
24, East Park Parade, Northampton. 


To him “ The Woodland Fairy ” by Mr. MacWhirter 
is accordingly allotted. 

The next hundred competitors to whom are awarded 
impressions on india-paper signed by the artist, and 
of whom only six are Scottish, six Irish, four Welsh, 
and four: British subjects abroad, are as follow :— 

Apams, W. A., Zabbar, Malta. 
Acnew, D., Belfast. 

Asu, Ivor, Cardiff. 

Baituiz, Wn. F., Kidderminster. 
Bate, Tuos. Henry, Walsall. 
Beamish, Miss J. E., Bandon, Co. Cork. 
Bett, Mrs. Fiorence, Newcastle. 
BrapsHaw, Cuar es, Sheffield. 
Burke, Frank P., Kilkenny. 

Butter, E. G., Southampton. 
Canpy, R. A. H., Street (Somerset). 
Carper, G. J., Brockmoor. 
Carrincton, A. P., London. 
Carrincton, Sir Joun, Reading. 
Carrs, G. W. H., South Tottenham. 
Cuasmar, A. H., Woolwich. 
Cuicuester, C., Ipswich. ~ 
CuiGneE.1, G. S., Worcester. 
Couns, V. M., Macclesfield. 
Cotvittz, Mrs., Campbeltown. 
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Cooper, ALtan, Southampton. 

Crort, F., York. 

Dawe, E, A., Sydenham. 

Epwarps, D. C., Clapham Common. 

E.uiott, F. B., Leeds. 

Emerton, G., Abingdon. 

Evans, Miss R., Upper Norwood. 

Everett, F. G., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

Fiux, J. C., Muswell Hill. 

Gatioway, W., Dunfermline. 

Giszons, S., Twickenham. 

Goopwin, J. H., Liverpool. 

Grance, A. W., Bradford. 

Grirritus, W. H., Dartford. 

Harwoop, M. P., Hanwell. 

Haywoop, Miss J., London. 

Hirtcucock, C. K., York. 

Howe, Miss H., Matlock Bath. 

Humpuretry, C. H., Chislehurst. 

Humpuries, W. C., Kidderminster. 

Hurst, W. H., Manchester. 

James, C., Chatham. 

Jones, A. T., Newport (Mon.). 

Jones, F. J., Lewes. 

Jones, Miss M. M., London. 

Kempt, P., Seaton. 

Kinprep, C. M., East Ham. 

Langs, A., Salisbury. 

Layton, H. B., Liverpool. 

Lewis, W. L., Totteridge. 

Mactaing, E., Belfast. 

Macrag, Miss C. A. L., London. 

Marriott, E. B., Torquay. 

McC tymont, W., Edinburgh. 

McCracken, W. R., Hawkhill, Ayr. 

McCuttach, J. S., Delny. 

McKinney, Dr. D. J., Belfast. 

Meapows, Miss A. K., Saltash. 

Meakin, F., Newcastle. 

MessencerR, A. W. B., H.M.S. Renown, Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. 

Miutuican, W. R., Haltwhistle. 

Moorcrort, W., Wolstanton (Staffs.). 

NeepuaM, Dr. J., London. 

Nicotson, W., Lerwick. 

Nort, D., Kensal Green. 

Nortuwoop, W., Stourbridge. 

Orp, J. E., Saltburn-by-the-Sea. 

Osporn, W. E., Tottenham. 

Owen, Miss E., N. Wales. 

PenneELL, S. 'T., Odessa. 

Percival, E. D., Ilfracombe. 

Perry, P. J., Birmingham. 

Puiturs, T. G., Durham. 

Pritcuarp, A. E. G., Birmingham. 

Quitter, H. C., Blackheath. 

Ricnarps, A. E., Redruth. 

Ricumonp, E. J., Harpenden. 

Rocrrs, A., Bristol. 

Rowrn, Mrs. R. H., Somerset. 


COMPETITION. 


Sampson, S. W., Forest Gate. 

Sanpers, G. B., Tufnell Park. 
Suatton, W. J., Smyrna. 

Sievert, F. L., Ilkley. 

Smitu, J. W., Hampstead. 

Smitu, L. U., Prestbury Vicarage, Glos. 
Snetcrove, E., Sheffield. 

Speppinc, T. P., Rochdale. 

Swanston, J., London. 

Tuomas, C. F., Gateshead. 

Tuomas, W. H., Galway. 

Tuompson, J., Leicester. 

Watton, W., Durham. 

Warp, G. W., Yiewsley. 

Warner, J. E. H., London. 

Wenster, W. G., Manchester. 

Wi.wot, W. C., Sevenoaks. 

Wooneate, Miss A., Birkenhead. 
Waicut, H. H., Renishaw, Chesterfield. 
Younc, Mrs. W. W., Swansea. 


A few curiosities may be mentioned. The most 
flattering consists in the number of subscribers who 
have sent in their coupons, but in place of suggestions 
have recorded their opinion that “no change” is 
desired. “Let the Editor and staff who have so 
excellently produced Tue MaGazine oF Art in the 
past,” says a Sheffield competitor, “be retained for 
the future, for in its present form it is perfect. Any 
suggestion by the inexperienced may be detrimental 
to this Magazine, which has attained the highest 
possible standard of perfection.” To this and all 
other correspondents who have expressed similar views 
our grateful acknowledgments are due, and we can 
but regret that such welcome testimony to the cha- 
racter of this Magazine conveys no idea either of the 
six features preferred or of suggested improvements. 

Another pleasant feature is the number of old 
friends the competition has revealed—friends who 
have been subscribers since the earliest numbers. 
Perhaps the most valued of all is one who, writing 
from Forfar, states: “I took the first part, and have 
taken it ever since without a break. I was a 
labouring man; now in my eighty-third year of 
age I esteem it a store of art every way.” 

While we gladly recognise the very considerable 
service done us by our Competitors, we do not 
conceal from ourselves that they form but the 
minority of our readers, and that, while seeking to 
meet the wishes of those who have expressed them, 
we must carefully look to the taste of the greater 
section. Moreover, great as is the detail in which 
our correspondents have presented their ideas, we 
expect still greater detail from the competition now 
proceeding for the picture by Mr. Briton Riviere, 
R.A. When this is complete we shall be enabled 
to make a final judgment, and a fuller and perhaps 
a more interesting statement. 
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THE “RARIORA” OF J. E. HODGKIN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


AN ANTIQUARY’S RARIORA.* 
T is indeed refreshing in these days of feverish 
| haste to come across a scholarly work such as 
the “ Rariora,” bearing on every page the trace 
of high culture, patient study, and critical 
acumen. ‘The humble sub-title of ‘“ Notes ” is indeed 
anything but appropriate to this catalogue raisonné of 
the chief treasure of a unique collection of examples 
of the old, the beautiful, and the rare. Its value to 
the student of the history, the culture, and the industry 
of the past cannot be over-estimated. Mr. Hodgkin 
fully understands the significance of every item of his 
vast and varied collection of treasures. His three 
volumes are enriched with numerous costly facsimiles 
of pages from Incunabula, illuminated MSS., and 
priceless historical documents ; broadsides, ranging in 
date from 1553—1802 ; historical medals, portraits, 
satirical prints, quaint objects in pottery and horns, 
lusus nature, and other typical survivals. And the 
decorations of the volumes prove that beauty of form 
and harmony of colour are as much to the author as 
antiquity and rarity. 
Each of the three volumes, and the more important 
sections of the contents, such as those devoted to 


*«“An Antiquary’s Rariora: being Notes of some of the 
Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical Documents, Medals, 
Engravings, Pottery, &c. &c."" By John Eliot Hodgkin, F.S.A. 
Three volumes, S, Low. £5 55. net. 


Broadsides and the Literature of Fireworks, has a 
separate index. The first volume is devoted to a 
general survey of the collection, and although neces- 
sarily very much condensed, it is full of valuable 
information on a vast variety of subjects. 

Once fairly started on the fascinating path, the 
author of “ Rariora” very soon became an adept at 
distinguishing between the true and the false in dealers’ 
wares. 

The second of the three volumes, devoted entirely 
to Incunabula, is perhaps the most interesting. Mr. 
Hodgkin takes these ‘‘ cradle-books” of the infancy of 
printing to include all those issued before 1500, in 
the preparation of which movable types were employed. 
He prefaces his account of them with a lucid descrip- 
tion of their most noteworthy characteristics. 

Amongst the many charming reproductions of 
pages from actual Incunabula will be specially noted 
the “31 Line Indulgence” from the copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, in which occurs the earliest 
printed date, 1454; the “Colophon of Valerius 
Maximus (Schoeffer, 1471)” ; that of “Celsus,” with 
MS. note by rubricator and binder (Nic. Laurentii, 
1478) ; and the title-page of “ Terentius ” (Reinhard, 
1496), which Mr. Hodgkin says is the first of the 
series of four illustrated volumes printed by Reinhard, 
containing the earliest woodcut illustration of a 
theatre. 
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which were collected in it. 
to examine the portraits, the historical manuscripts, and 


the relics of ancient and medizval art—still more those 
who were unable to visit the exhibition—owe a debt of 


and ranging in date from prehistoric to quite modern 
gratitude to the publishers, to whose spirited enterprise is 


due this splendid memorial of a unique revival of the 
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FROM THE TITLE-PAGE OF TERENTIUS-~REINHARD, 1496, 


OF A THEATRE.” 





SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LIFE.* 
One of the most noteworthy and important features 


of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1901 was the vivid light 


* “Scottish History and Life.’’ 
MacLehose. £2 2s. net. 


series of exhibits culled from every district of Scotland, 
F.L.S. 


thrown upon Scottish history and life by the remarkable 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


QUEEN MARY'S GOLD ROSARY AND CRUCIFIX. 


From “ScoTtisH HISTORY AND LiFe.” 


long ago. In the pages of “Scottish History and Life” 
the olden times seem to live again, and as we turn over 
its richly illustrated pages we can read the whole story of 
the evolution of the sturdy race who so long resisted union 
with any other, even without reference to the scholarly 
essays contributed by such experts as Mr. R. C. Graham, 
who writes on “Sculptured Stones,” Dr. Fleming, who 
tells anew the pathetic story of Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Mr. H. G. Graham, who relates the long agony of the 
struggle for independence. Whilst all the main features of 
Scotland’s chequered experiences are vividly portrayed, the 
minor aspects of the life of her people are not neglected. 
The universities, guilds, burghal charters, national 
sports, and different aspects of social life, are carefully 
examined, and the illustrations, numbering several hundreds, 
include examples of prehistoric remains, sculptured crosses, 
Pictish monuments, weapons, ornaments, furniture, house- 
hold utensils, costumes, ecclesiastical relics, etc.—in a word, 
every variety of natural or manufactured aids to the art of 
living that reflect in any, even the minutest, degree the 
customs of their successive owners. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON.* 

We may welcome at last, from the hand of Dr. A. S. 
Murray, the keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities 
in the British Museum, an official, and it need hardly be 


By A. S. Murray, 
1903. 2ISs. 


*« The Sculptures of the Parthenon.’ 
LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. John Murray. 


said a masterly and scholarly, treatise on the sculptures 
of the Parthenon, Every lover of sculpture, every student 
of art and archxology, recognises in the marbles of the 
Parthenon the highest achievement and the most pro- 
foundly interesting topic that can challenge his attention. 
The questions to which Dr. Murray has devoted himself, 
and in the consideration of which he invites us to follow, 
are, broadly speaking, twofold. The first is the problem 
of the marbles themselves, the pediments, metopes, and 
friezes, and the great statue of Pallas Athéne, with their 
relationship between themselves and the Parthenon it- 
self—that is to say, the artistic and material side. The 
second treats of the symbolical side—the esthetic, and 
one might almost say the political, significance of the 
whole work, in its entirety and in its parts. It is, of 
course, impossible that even so distinguished and sound 
a scholar as Dr. Murray can settle such weighty points 
to the satisfaction of all other scholars; the field of 
conjecture is too great, and the artistic considerations too 
diverse, to allow of more than an indication of a strongly 
held personal opinion. Is the general motif of the east 
pediment simply local, or is it pan-Hellenic? There 
is a problem to debate for as long as you please; but 
the discussion, as conducted by Dr. Murray, with the 
further aid of brilliant illustrations, reinforced by re- 
productions of Carrey’s drawings made in 1674, is 
illuminating and in all respects admirable, and it is the 
logical footnote, as it were, to the author’s “ History 
of Greek Sculpture.” The scheme of illustration has 


ARMS OF THE EARL OF KINNOULL. 


From “ SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LiFe.” 
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JAMES Vitn OF SCOTLAND AND Ist OF ENGLAND. 


From “SCOTTISH HISTORY AND LiFe.” 


particular value in that the frieze is set forth in a large 
multi-folded plate, so that a general view of the whole 
can be had, and a better impression derived than from 
any source other than from the Marbles themselves in 


7° 


the British Museum ; and when the originals are missing 
(was there not a bit of one in the Greek Art exhibition 
lately held at the Burlington Fine Arts Club?) they are 
replaced by the drawings of Carrey. 
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THE GASSIOT BEQUEST TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 


By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A. 


NDER the will of the late Mr. Charles Gassiot 
the Corporation of London become the pos- 
sessors of a collection of examples of the 
English school of painting of the period which 

included amongst its more prominent exponents John 
Constable, Stanfield, Patrick Nasmyth, William Collins, 
Miller, Dyce, and John Phillip ; while, coming to our own 
time, there are examples also of Millais, Alma-Tadema, 
Boughton, Tom Faed, Hook, Goodall, and Marcus Stone. 

Mr. Gassiot was a prosperous merchant in the City 
of London, the head of the well-known firm of Martinez, 
Gassiot & Co., of 37, Mark Lane, port wine importers, 
and he employed a portion of his ample means in the 
indulgence of his taste for art. His preferences lay in the 
direction of the works of the British school of about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, yet he sometimes gave 
reason for the belief that he might be tempted to show 
appreciation of some of the men of our own times, 
Every year, all day long he spent at the Royal Academy 
on the private view day. He liked Mr. La Thangue’s 
work much, and in him the painter found one of the 
very few men who in these latter days could touch 
him. But he declared—like the old playgoers to whom 
no actor was ever so fine as Kean or Macready—that 
practically none of “the modern men,” excellent as he 
frankly admitted the work of some of them to be, 
really came up, at least in his heart of hearts, to Phillip 
and Collins, to Miiller and Constable, to Stanfield and 
Cooke. 

Most of his pictures had been in his possession for 
many years, bought out of love for the works themselves, 
and they had all along been a source of constant pride, 
delight, and relaxation to him ; but when any fine example 
appeared of the particular school he favoured his interest 
and enthusiasm were awakened as of old, and he made 
strenuous efforts to possess it. In some cases he failed, as 
in “The Spanish Wake,” by John Phillip, which came 
into the market at the Sir John Pender sale, where he had 
to compete with an unlimited commission from the National 
Gallery of Scotland; or in “The Order of Release,” by 
Millais, when he had to face Sir Henry Tate, who was 
determined to have the picture at any price. But in many 
instances Mr. Gassiot carried off the work he wanted, 
notably in John Phillip’s famous “Chat Round the 
Brasers,” which came up for sale in the Sir John Fowler 
collection, and which he secured for a trifle over £3,000. 
The “Gillingham,” by Miiller, was another picture of 
which he was greatly pleased to become the possessor ; a 
vigorous upright canvas, as strong in its expression as a 
Constable. He already had a fine Miiller, “On the 
Medway,” one of the grey examples, in which the tone 
of the sky and that of the water is of a silvery aspect, 


such as is seen in “ Dredging on the Medway,” which Mr. 
Holbrook Gaskell, of Liverpool, gave a few years ago to 
the National Gallery. Its strength is proved by its hang- 
ing next to the “ Brasers” of Phillip, without in any way 
losing by the contrast. 

Mr. Gassiot’s most satisfactory, one might almost say 
his most adroit, action in the acquisition of a picture was 
in the case of the famous Constable,* “ Fording the River, 
Showery Weather,” which was one of those magnificent 
specimens of British art left by Mr. James Price, of 
Plympton. In some way or other, possibly through the 
medium of a common friend, he possessed himself of this 
picture by the agency of Messrs. Agnew & Sons, whom 
he specially directed in the matter, immediately before 
Mr. Price’s collection was put up at Christie’s; so that 
when that celebrated collection was: on view at King 
Street this well-known and justly celebrated example was 
conspicuous by its absence. Many offers were made to 
Mr. Gassiot for this fine work, some of them twice as 
much as he gave for it, but he resolutely refused them all, 
and it is now the chief of those which henceforth will 
adorn the permanent collection at the Guildhall. 

The four Nasmyths he possessed were well known. 
Larger, three of them, than is usually met with, the 
quality also is of the finest. One of them goes to the 
National Gallery, at the choice of the director and trustees. 
Mr. Gassiot was a keen admirer of this painter’s work, 
and he often expressed his annoyance that no example of 
him was ever shown at the winter exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy. He mentioned it once to a prominent 
member of that body, and was met by the somewhat 
narrow reply that Nasmyth’s work was not thought much 
of by artists, and that he was never a Royal Academician. 

Mr. Gassiot’s pictures arranged themselves very well 
together in his rooms, and there was really no incongruous 
note. This can readily be understood by a glance at 
them, as a whole, at the Guildhall. A Rossetti or a 
Burne-Jones would have disturbed the collection sadly, 
but the owner never cast a favouring eye upon that 
particular school. 

Stanfield was one of the earliest painters who attracted 
him, and he followed the artist’s career with ardour. Seven 
of Stanfield’s works are in the collection, and no finer 
finished example, or one more agreeable in its composition, 
could be found than the large upright “Old Holland.” 

Mr. J. C. Hook was another for whose works Mr. 
Gassiot had a great liking. The delight he had in them 
was evident to anyone who visited him. Breezy and 
strong, very faithful to nature, and always pleasant in 
subject, they afforded him keen enjoyment. He possessed 
five. ‘ Caught by the Tide” was one of the best, painted 

* See Frontispiece. 
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THE GASSIOT BEQUEST TO THE CITY OF LONDON. 


some thirty years ago, but “Word from the Missing,” 
“ Deep Sea Fishing,” and the exciting cliff scene, where 
the egg-stealing lad is defending himself with a rude 
weapon from the swooping, angry bird, are all characteristic 
specimens of the long-trained art of this painter of sea 
and shore. 

Of the seven works by John Phillip, two are bequeathed 
specifically to the National Gallery, but among the five 
which remain for the Corporation is the famous “Chat 
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three by old John Linnell, of which the best is the 
“‘ Changing Pastures,” a rival to, and about the same size 
as, the fine “ Welsh Drovers Crossing a Common,” which 
belongs to Mr. Abel Buckley. There are three by Mr. 
Goodall, illustrating his earliest and almost his latest work, 
and Tom Faed, Mr. Frith, Mr. Boughton, Landseer, 
Millais, and Mr. Leslie figure in this noteworthy bequest. 

Not the least interesting is an early work of Mr. 
Leader. It is “The Churchyard at Bettwys-y-Coed.” 














FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY THOMAS FAED, R.A. 


STUDY FOR THE PICTURE IN THE TATE GALLERY, ENGRAVED FOR MESSRS. GRAVES. 


Round the Brasers ” I have already alluded to—an ordinary 
scene in Spanish life, where a small party are seated round 
a charcoal warming-pan chatting. A priest is telling a 
story as he lights a cigarette at the copa, or metal cup, 
which is usually kept in Spanish houses, with a piece of 
live charcoal in it ; but the eye is attracted at once to the 
brightly attired woman opposite him, who leans back with 
undisguised amusement. The work is one of the most 
brilliant and forcible expressions of Phillip’s art, and 


occupies at the Guildhall the place of honour on the — 


north wall. 

The works of many others are scattered through the 
collection. There are six by William Collins, among 
which are “Barmouth Sands” and “Sunday Morning ;” 


There is an absence in it of that rapidity and easy work- 
manship which is apparent in his pictures of the present 
time, but a great devotion to nature is shown, and extra- 
ordinary care displayed in every part of the canvas. 
“Pleading” is one of Alma-Tadema’s rather later works, 
one of those exquisite little idylls (about 9 in. x 19 in.) 
which recalls in its general design the small gem called 
“Expectation,” which Mrs. B acquired recently at 
the sale of Sir Julian Goldsmid’s collection ; but “The 
Pyrrhic Dance” (16 in. xX 32 in.) is the work which 
really had the effect of bringing the painter prominently 
into notice in this country, when it was exhibited at the 
Academy in 1869, and was respectfully attacked by Mr. 
Ruskin. Mr. Gassiot acquired it direct from the painter. 
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Independence of outlook characterised this purchase, for 
the work had something in it with which the Academy 
walls were unfamiliar, with which, in fact, art up to that 
time had not ventured seriously to associate itself. There 
was an element in it separate from painting, an archzological 
knowledge, drawn evidently from authentic sources, with 
the result that we saw before us grieve and shield, helmet 
and spear, and the costume and head-gear of an ancient 
Greek audience, presumably as like the thing itself as in- 
vestigation and study could make it. Other works of the 


THE KITTEN DECEIVED. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 
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kind followed : “Un Jongleur,” for instance, belonging to 
Mr. Stephen Holland, and the famous “ Joseph,” now in 
the Vanderbilt family ; but this “ Pyrrhic Dance” was the 
first, and on this account, apart from its high artistic 
interest, is appropriately in a public collection. I have 
touched specifically only upon a few pictures. The collec- 
tion as at present exhibited numbers one hundred and eight 
examples, but the bequest includes a further nineteen, which 
will ultimately come to the Guildhall, but not during the 
lifetime of Mrs. Gassiot. 
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Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert’s 
Sculpture 
Schools. 


HE opening of schools by Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert in Bruges marks another 
step forward in that development of 

British sculpture which has been so remark- 
able a feature in our art during the past and present gene- 
rations. ‘That a master so unsurpassed, so brilliant and in- 
spiring, as Mr. Gilbert should found a sculptors’ colony in 
the quiet and artistic Belgian city, and should therein revive 
the old system of studio teaching, where the artist works 
among his students—encouraging them to help him accord- 
ing to. their capacity, men and women being taught from 
the alpha to the omega of their art by seeing and taking 
part in his practice, not only, as in most schools, of listening 
merely to the master’s words of criticism—this seems to 
open a vista of extraordinary promise. Mr. Gilbert, we 
understand, is now opening schools, elementary, middle, 
and advanced, with board and lodging in properly governed 
houses, together with a students’ club, a mess, and the 
like, controlled by the students’ own “ presidents.” There 
the well-being of all will be looked to, and the whole 
school will be taught their whole art, from drawing and 
modelling to the casting of their works; and there the 
master will at once proceed with his great statue of 
“Victory,” a commission for Leicester, and with his statue 
of “H.M. Queen Alexandra,” in the sight of all his pupils. 
With low fees and advantages such as can be commanded 
nowhere else, we believe, by British students, with a 
master impelled not only by his own enthusiasm but by 
personal reasons spurred on to secure success, the oppor- 
tunities ought to be widely appreciated. 


TinToretTo’s two pictures from Hampton 
The National Court, which were lately seen at the Old 
Gallery. Masters at the Royal Academy, now 
cleaned and fresh, are, by the permission of 
the King, lent to the National Gallery, and are hung in 
the Venetian Room. A new picture by Paul La Fargue 
(eighteenth-century Dutch School) has been bought from 
the Lewis Fund. To the Tate Gallery there has 
been presented by Mrs. Seymour, of Chesterfield Gardens, 
Mr. G. F. Watts’s great picture—his first noble work of 
its own class—“ Life’s Illusions ;” its condition has for 
years been a matter of much concern. The well-known 
picture by the late Mr. H. T. Wells, R.A., “Victoria 
Regina” (the late Queen in bedroom attire informed of 
her accession), has been presented by the artist’s daughters, 
Mrs. Street and Mrs. Hadley. 

It is complained, not without reason, that many 
important works are lost to the National Gallery and are 
snapped up under the noses of the authorities by the 
Directors of foreign Galleries, because of the regulations 
which govern our own institution and which seem 
to have been devised to render proper expansion 
impossible. Those new regulations, framed when Sir 
Edward Poynter was appointed, tying his hands and 


paralysing the body of the trustees (through the weak 
“precautions” of the responsible Minister), are alone to 
blame. They require a degree of unanimity impossible 
among men of strong artistic predilections. Thus one 
prefers eighteenth-century French art ; another cares little 
for French art, and thinks the Italian School the only one 
worth buying ; and so forth. What chance of unanimity 
is there? And while the British National Gallery lets 
slip one desirable picture after another, foreign Directors, 
unhampered by the absurd restrictions invented by nervous 
Ministers, calmly walk off with the treasures which should 
be ours. It is high time that the matter should be set right. 
‘Tue unsatisfactory state of the law in 
Italy—the Pacca law—against the export 
of works of art, governing also the rights 
of the great owners and collectors in their 
own artistic property, is about to be deter- 
mined and settled by an Act devised by the Minister, 
Signor Nasi, applicable to the whole of Italy. No longer 
will such scandals as those of Prince Sciarra and Prince 
Chigi be heard of ; at least, no longer will they be justi- 
fiable. The new law will be of wide-reaching effect. 
Sir Witiiam Ricumonp, K.C.B., R.A,, 
Art in who has led in so many good causes, has 
South Africa. placed himself at the head of the “ Society 
for the Encouragement of Art in South 
Africa.” This society is to do for South Africa what the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of Art combined 
do for England. There is to be a School of Art at 
Johannesburg under Mr. E. L. Van Someren, the system 
of education will be much the same, and a loan exhibition 
of British and Dutch works—a happy idea—is to be 
organised as soon as possible. The support of Heer Jozef 
Israels promises well for this section; and that of Sir 
Edward Poynter, Mr. G. F. Watts, Sir John Stirling- 
Maxwell, and General Sir John French, secures the scheme 
a wide and powerful encouragement. It need not be 
objected that the schools will be academic; a young 
country and young artists are none the worse for “the 
grind,” and much the worse without it. 
Tuere can be no doubt that the Royal 
The Chantrey Academy has for a long while taken 
Bequest. too restricted a view of the terms of this 
trust, and that the critics of its adminis- 
tration have a claim to be heard. It is true that Chantrey’s 
clear intention was to encourage British art, and none 
but British art, by purchasing for “liberal” prices the 
works of British artists working in Great Britain, as well 
as of foreign artists working here. Only those who are 
familiar not only with Chantrey’s will, but with the con- 
ditions which influenced him, will understand what was in 
the testator’s mind. He realised that British art was 
harmed by the absenteeism of such men as Gibson and 
many others—some of the cleverest of our artists—who 


Italian Art 
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lived abroad, mainly in Rome, and sent their work home to 
be sold or to those who had commissioned it. It was the 
presence and living influence of our leading artists which 
Chantrey desired. ‘That was why he was willing that 
foreigners, so long as they resided here and gave practical 
example of artistic “ patriotism” to England, should be 
eligible to participate in the benefits of his will. But to 
contend, as some critics do, that pictures by Holbein, 
Vandyck, Watteau, and others, who painted here in England, 
are qualified for Chantrey’s “ British Art ” collection, is, of 
course, absurd. On the other hand, the sooner Acade- 
micians look beyond the walls of Burlington House for 
Chantrey purposes the better; for the disposition which 
has gradually grown up to think that Chantrey left the 
money for the purpose of buying “good,” even the best, 
pictures from the annual exhibition of the Academy is 
not in our opinion justified by the strict reading of the 
will itself. 

We have received the following letter 
from Sir J. C. Robinson :-—“ My attention 
has been called to an article in your June 
number on forgeries of works of art, in 
which some of the Italian Renaissance sculptures at South 
Kensington are animadverted upon. In particular, a bust 
of Savonarola is singled out for reprehension. My name, 
moreover, is more than once mentioned in the course of 
the article. I am not sure that you intended to hold 


Art 
Forgeries. 


me in any way responsible for the purchase by the nation 


of this ambiguous work of art; but I may inform you 
that my official connection with the Museum terminated 
in 1869, whereas this Savonarola bust seems to have been 
purchased by the Museum some time in the nineties. 
Needless to say, I had nothing to do with it. My 
resignation of office was brought about by the impossi- 
bility of my being able any longer to contend with 
the incompetent persons by whom the Museum was 
being overlaid by trash. The bust in question was, I 
apprehend, part of the gatherings accumulated during 
the ‘régime’ of Royal Engineer administration, now 
happily terminated. As to the Florentine dealer, Freppa, 
the man has doubtless much to answer for ; but it is due to 
his memory to put on record that a considerable proportion 
of the priceless works of art which the Museum contains, 
including much of the present early majolica wares—the 
marble cantoria of Santa Maria Novella, the Capella 
Maggiore of Santa Chiara, and the René of Anjou majolica 
roundel—were acquired by me mainly by Freppa’s assist- 
ance, and at a cost to the nation of the merest fraction of 
the price paid for the omnium gatherum acquisitions of my 
successors.” 

We do not quite apprehend the gravamen of Sir 
Charles Robinson’s objection. We made no suggestion 
that the distinguished expert, to whom South Kensington 
owes so much, was in any way responsible for the purchase 
of these works by Bastianini. Our object was not to 
find fault with Sir J. C. Robinson, but to exalt the 
extraordinary ability of Bastianini, who had succeeded 
in imposing on the finest connoisseurs in Europe. So far as 
the “ambiguous work of art” is concerned, it has hitherto 
been hailed as a work of extraordinary merit and beauty. 
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Tue exhibition of pictures by English 
masters which was recently organised by 
Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi, in aid of 
King Edward’s Hospital Fund, was of more than ordi- 
nary interest. It included a delightful small portrait 
of “ Miss Singleton,” by Gainsborough; a character- 
istic group, “The Misses Fullarton,” by Lawrence ; 
an admirable portrait of “ Miss Rich,” by Hogarth ; 
two good pictures by Reynolds, of ‘Colonel Charles 
Churchill” and “ Master Hare;” and thoroughly ade- 
quate examples of Hoppner, Raeburn, Richard Wilson, 
Morland, Romney, and Lely. 

Another show of works of the same period was 
opened by Messrs. Agnew. ‘They brought together a 
large series of engraved portraits of beautiful women 
and children after paintings by famous British and 
foreign masters. The British examples are greatly in the 
majority. There are excellent reproductions of pictures 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence, 
Wright of Derby, Hoppner, Cosway, Wheatley, and 
others, by such noted engravers as Valentine Green, J. R. 
Smith, W. Dickinson, S. W. Reynolds, Bartolozzi, J. 
Ward, C. Wilkin, W. Ward, and S. Cousins. 

The summer exhibition of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society is, as usual, full of things of only moderate 
importance; but a few of the contributions deserve to 
be commended. Miss M. Bernard’s “Ferry Over the 
Seine at Caudebec-en-Caux,” “The Dew Pond” by 
Mr. E. F. Wells, and the drawings by Mr. Percy 
Dixon, Mrs. St. John Mildmay, Mr. E. Brown, Mr. 
H. G. Stormont, and Mr. F. J. Aldridge, are the best. 

Some clever artists were well represented in the 
recent exhibition of the Surrey Art Circle at the Conti- 
nental Gallery. Mr. Leon Little’s ‘“Sheepfold,” Mr. 
A. E. Proctor’s “Spring Morning,” Mr. Montague 
Smythe’s “'The Sea Off Yarmouth,” Mr. Sidney Moore’s 
“Evening,” and the vigorous sketch “On the Holme 
Marshes, Norfolk,” by Mr. Claude Hayes, can be most 
highly praised. 

A considerable number of original drawings for 
Punch were gathered together lately in the Woodbury 
Gallery. Most of the better known members of the 
Punch staff contributed important examples of their work, 
and the collection as a whole was exceptionally attractive 
by its variety and high level of accomplishment. 


Mr. Clifford Harrison’s pen-and-ink drawings of 
“Continental and British Scenery,” exhibited at Messrs. 
Graves’ galleries, deserve a note as careful and elaborate 
studies of well-chosen subjects. Minutely finished as they 
are, they do not lack breadth and largeness of effect, and 
they have distinct charm of manner. 

The most remarkable collection of black and white 
work which has been seen in London for many years is, 
however, the series of pencil and chalk drawings of 
Professor Adolf von Menzel, which recently occupied the 
French Gallery. These drawings, by one of the most 
admirable of modern masters, summarised well the 
wonderful qualities which have earned for his achieve- 
ments the sincere respect of all art lovers; and they 
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were the more welcome because people in this country 
have had comparatively few opportunities of studying 
von Menzel’s work. It will be remembered, however, 
that a considerable selection was lately published in Tue 
Macazine or Arr. A few of his oil paintings and 
some of his water colours were also included in the 
exhibition. 

Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s etchings, shown in Mr. 
Gutekunst’s gallery, deserve appreciative comment as the 
performances of an artist who has a rare sense of style 
and unusual command over technical essentials. The 
selection of the material for the show was very well 
made, for nothing was included which cannot be 
remembered as admirable in craftsmanship and impressive 
in manner. A special interest was given by the appear- 
ance of three plates by Mr. Cameron which had not 
been exhibited before : “The Ducal Palace, Venice,” “ St. 
Laumer, Blois,” and “Place Plumereau, Tours,” worthy 
additions to the series of fine works for which he is 
responsible. 

Mr. Mortimer Menpes has found in the gorgeous 
pageantry of the Durbar inspiration for a number of 
brilliant little pictures in oil and water colour, which 
have been shown with much success at Messrs. Dowdes- 
well’s gallery. As examples of vivacious and effective 
colour, clever detail painting, and suggestive interpretation 
of vivid Indian sunlight they can be placed among the 
best of his many studies of Eastern subjects. 


In the same gallery Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson 
have given a convincing demonstration of their skill 
as designers and metal workers. They showed quite a 
large collection of articles in gold, silver, enamel, and 
other materials, admirably combined and _ ingeniously 
applied ; and they proved themselves to have unusual 
originality and correctness of taste, as well as a very well 
trained control over practical details. 

Mr. W. Nicholson’s portraits and pictures at the 
Stafford Gallery are entitled to particular attention as 
the work of an artist who has powers quite out of the 
ordinary run. This show made very evident the great- 
ness of his executive skill and the originality of his 
methods, and it put beyond question his claim to be 
counted among the ablest of our young painters. 
Perhaps the best canvas in the gallery was the portrait 
of “Mrs. Cosmo Gordon Lennox,” but hardly less praise 
can be given to the two pictures of children, “The 
Little Toilet” and “La Petite Marchande.” 


Mr. George Harcourt has provided at the Doré 
Gallery a kind of summary of the work he has 
accomplished during the comparatively short period over 
which his career has so far extended. He certainly has 
no cause to be ashamed of his record, for it is not 
wanting in distinction, and it is marked by points of 
unusual interest. He has tested his powers in many 
directions, as a painter of portraits, of landscape, of 
modern life motives, and imaginative subjects, and in 
them all he reaches a really high standard of practice, 
which gives promise of even more notable achievement 
in the near future. 
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Three exhibitions which have just been held in the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society can be praised as 
specially interesting. Mr. W. Logsdail’s show of cabinet 
pictures of Sicily and Venice was the most important of 
the three, and the most commanding in its technical 
strength and largeness of artistic sentiment. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall’s water colours of “London, France, and 


Holland ” illustrated well his charming understanding of 
refinements of atmospheric effect and his easy skill of 
draughtsmanship ; and Mr. F. A. Rawlence’s drawings, 
“In and Near Rome,” held their own in good company 
by their sincerity and breadth of style. 


The Arts in Early England. By G. 
Baldwin Brown, M.A. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. (John Murray. 1903. 16s. 
each.) 


Proressor Batpwin Brown, in his first volume, deals 
with “ The Life of Saxon England in its relation to the 
Arts,” and claims in effect to have compiled in brief and 
readable form a connected account of the origin and work- 
ing of our cathedral establishments, our ancient boroughs, 
and even our country villages and village churches, 
regarded as characteristically English institutions. This 
volume, therefore, is rather ecclesiological and sociological 
than artistic in our modern meaning, and it is more 
aptly illustrated by maps and plans than by drawings of 
art objects or designs. And yet it is the brick-foundation 
on which the author erects his historical survey of the 
rise and development of ecclesiastical architecture in 
England, from the conversion of the Saxons to the Norman 
Conquest, and all that this involved to the birth and rise 
of British Art. |The book is in the main architectural and 
structural in its treatment and aspect, with explanations of 
foreign influences, of the types and features of Saxon 
churches, Essentially antiquarian in its method of con- 
sideration, it prepares a solid basis for students and for 
those who have long passed their studentships, for it is 
a work giving evidence of wide research, of knowledge, 
and of a clear and cultivated mind. As an essay in 
comparative architecture it is of high value. 


The Work of Botticelli. 
3s. 6d.) 


The aim of “ Newnes’ Art Library,” of which this 
is the initial volume, is less a criticism or a life than 
an album of reproductions of pictures by the master 
represented, and a list of the “ principal works” (an elastic 
term) in public galleries and private hands. It is mainly 
as a picture-book that the volume has its raison d@étre, 
and it may fairly be said that never before have over 
threescore largish photographic reproductions of the works 
of a great master been offered to the public at about 
a half-penny apiece. In this instance, the printer and 
the “art” ink are responsible for getting too powerful an 
effect of light and shade, which tells against the fair 
blonde note characteristic of the art of Botticelli. But as a 
book of reference, not without claims to completeness, 
the volume is of value to the art-loving public. We 
observe that Mr. Davey, the editor, retains “The Journey 
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of the Son of Tobias” as a Botticelli, and does not 
give it to the “Amico” of Mr. Berenson ; and also that 
he maintains the official, yet disproved, title of “ Mars and 
Venus” for the picture in the National Gallery. 


By Fokn C. Van Dyke. 
58.) 

Mr. Van Dyke’s new book is a thoughtful and withal 
a breezy collection of lectures delivered at the Columbia 
University, devised to tell his hearers and readers how, in his 
view, we should look at pictures to appreciate them, and how 
we should derive the highest pleasure and the greatest profit 
from the contemplation. Such a book, inevitably, must be 
full of contentious matter—the more suggestive it is, and 
the more original, the more it must give rise to healthy 
controversy ; so that it is impossible to treat it adequately 
here. The author deals consecutively with truth in 
painting, the personal element, the imagination of the 
‘artist, pictorial poetry, the decorative quality, and subject 
in painting. In the main, we think, Mr. Van Dyke 
is at once sound and progressive. He sees the fundamental 
fallacy of one of Mr. Whistler’s contentions most often 
quoted, and that is a service sufficient to justify the 
book ; but it is full of interesting matter. The absence 
of an index is a serious omission, for the volume should 
deserve to be referred to as well as read. 


The Meaning of Pictures. 
Illustrated. (George Newnes, Ltd. 1903. 


Watteau. Meeurs du XVIII* Siécle. 
(Paris: Mercure de France. 1903. 


It is a full and “intimate” biography we have 
here, in which the great artist is here shown in his 
surroundings, in the very atmosphere and manners of 
his time; and the whole is presented in a form so 
literary and with such a grasp of the subject, that we 
recognise in the book a work of art as it stands. 
Monsieur Josz has the mind not only of an artist and 
a critic, but of a historian and sociologist, and the 
result is less for the man who desires to look up a 
fact or a date, than for the reader whose aim is to 
understand the great painter as the outcome not only 
of his own genius but of his times. Speaking of what 
he calls the “ Pilgrimage to the Isle of Cythera” M. 
Josz truly observes: ‘“ Boucher will come and borrow 
the wood, Lancret the figures, and those who are truly 
great will stop, after them, respectful and impressed, and 
try to understand this man’s teaching, which, springing 
from Rubens and Veronese, and entering into him, 
made of him the revolutionary who saved the French 
school.” 


By Virgile Fosz. 
3frs. 50.) 


Vol. XXXIV 
(A. & C. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica. 


(tenth of the new volumes). 
Black and The Times, 1903.) 


This volume, issued after the concluding one of the 
Index, contains the great collection of 124 maps constituting 
the atlas, such as encyclopedias usually spread through- 
out the work. They are thoroughly well engraved and 
printed, and are very profuse, especially in the case of 
the United States. The index contains 250,000 entries, 
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with alternative spellings, and references to the maps are 
given by letters and numerals, and not by latitude and 
longitude. Fimis coronat opus. 


Royal Academy. Academician: Mr. Aston 
Wess, A.R.A., architect. Mr. David 
Murray and Mr. S. J. Solomon followed 
in the number of “scratches,” and in the 
final ballot Mr. Webb won from Mr. Murray by 36 votes 
to 30. The result was almost a foregone conclusion, as it 
was understood that an architect was needed to fill the 
place vacated by Mr. Waterhouse, and to enable Mr. 
Norman Shaw to give effect to his intended resignation. 


New 
Member. 


Mr. S. E. Watter was a popular painter of 
picturesque and sentimental subjects. Born 
in 1851, he studied at the Gloucester School 
of Art, and entered in 1869 the schools of the Royal 
Academy. His clever creation of romantic subjects, often 
cast into Tudor, Stuart, or Georgian periods, was very 
widely appreciated, and his knowledge of horses and of 
costume added elements that could not fail to secure public 
approval. He thus became one of the most successful of 
“engraved ” artists. His pictures, called “Success,” “The 
Empty Saddle,” “The Day of Reckoning,” “In_ his 
Father’s Footsteps,” “Flown,” “Sweethearts and Wives,” 
and the like, secured him extraordinary favour. Mr. 
Waller’s pictures are to be found in important public 
and private galleries in English-speaking countries. Of 
late years his ability showed evidence of failure, heralding 
the long illness that brought his career to a close. He 
is represented in the Tate Gallery by “Success.” 

Miss Margaret Dickseez, the sister of Mr. Frank 
Dicksee, R.A., possessed a truly artistic nature. She was 
a painter of great ability, of unfailing interest and refine- 
ment, whose felicity of subject was not greater than her 
taste and delicacy of treatment. There can be little doubt 
that but for her sex her name would have figured in the 
list of Associates of the Royal Academy. Her chief 
pictures, such as those dealing with touching and pictur- 
esque incidents in the lives of the young Mozart, the 
young Lawrence, etc., achieved a popularity which was 
entirely deserved, for the artist not only pleased but 
convinced with her simplicity and genuineness of 
feeling and sympathy, her good technique, good colour, 
and sound execution. 

We are informed by the Rev. Cuartes E. Ossorne, 
Vicar of Seghill, that it is incorrect to describe his brother, 
the late Mr. Watrer Ossorne, R.H.A., as “an English- 
man resident in Ireland.” He was, says Mr. Osszorne, 
“an Irishman in the fullest sense of the word. . . . The 
family to which my late father belonged has been resident 
in Dublin for generations past, being descended from an 
Osborne who was a Cromwellian settler.” We hasten to 
make the correction ; yet we understood—or rather, it is 
now evident, we misunderstood—from the late artist’s own 
lips, when discussing the Presidency of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, that he was English. We regret the mis- 
apprehension, more especially as we are informed that 
our statement “has distressed several who are proud of 
his memory as that of an Irish artist.” , 


Obituary. 
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HENRY V: A LUNETTE FOR THE “MONGOLIA,” 
PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


By Pror. GERALD MOIRA, 


A GREAT DECORATOR: PROFESSOR GERALD MOIRA. 


By F. LYNN 


N writing about the work and methods of 
working, the aims, and consequently the con- 
victions, of Gerald Moira—for many years 
my friend, at times my collaborator, and until 

recently my studio companion—I feel that unusual 
opportunity has been given me for studying and 
observing all that he has done, and that in conse- 
quence I should be able to trace the analogy between 
his inspirations and their concrete expression more 
closely than those who have to form an estimate, 
however sympathetic, from a mere examination of 
his achievements. 

Although at the present time Moira is little 
known as a decorative artist, his undoubted aim at 
the outset of his career was pure realism. At that 
time he strove against his real instincts, for there 
can be no question that with him decoration is 
instinctive, and in no sense exotic. His early works 
betray the conflict that raged between his natural 
tendencies and his eager desire to imbue them with 
qualities absolutely foreign to himself. The realisa- 
tion that his forte lay in decoration, apparent as it 
was to most of his intimate friends, seemed to come 
almost as a surprise to him. When others saw in 
his persistent and sincere attempts at realism merely 
a decorative rendering of nature, he himself was 
denied the ability to recognise in which direction 
he was being drawn against his will. 

These earlier works are most interesting exam- 
ples of a struggle between mind and instinct ; they 
are the productions of an artist who has never 
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wilfully trifled with his art, and are worthy of 
special consideration, as they mark his personality 
more than many of his less obstinately achieved 
paintings. 

In Moira’s case the struggle came to an abrupt 
termination. Chance fortune threw in his way the 
opportunity to carry out (in collaboration with 
myself) a large decorative scheme for the Trocadero 
Restaurant, and at a bound his artistic soul sprang 
free from artificiality, and he became himself, unfet- 
tered by any of those hitherto self-imposed restraints. 

So much has been written of the many works 
in coloured relief we executed together, that I intend 
only to make such reference to them as may be 
necessary to illustrate a point, and to deal exclu- 
sively with the many important decorative under- 
takings which he himself has carried out. I may 
say, however, that in all our joint work I have 
derived the greatest pleasure and learned no little 
from him; while on his side he would, I think, 
admit that I have exercised a useful, sobering influ- 
ence by curbing at times his over-exuberant flights 
of decorative fancy. To me it has been most inter- 
esting to watch his conceptions mature, to note the 
patient yet plucky way he grapples with each fresh 
difficulty, and, above all, to admire his inborn hope- 
fulness, enabling him to rise above the occasional 
and inevitable fits of despondency inseparable from 
genius when aspiring to realise a divine ideal. 

One of the severest tests of the merit of any 
work of art is its capacity or failure to bear “living 
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with” and being seen every day. No picture, decora- 
tive or otherwise, worthy of the name can be lived 
with without being probed for its most subtle motives. 
A man’s intuition varies with his moods. With each 
fresh train of thought he obtains new impressions ; 
he insensibly seeks to accentuate each passion emotion 
by searching for affinitive character in whatever his 
eye may rest upon, just as the Japanese endeavours 
to excite or restrain his mood by the handling of 
the particular netsuké appropriate to the moment. 
This continual unconscious analysis in the case of 
a painting, for instance, at last imparts an intimate 
knowledge of the real essence of the work, an insight 
seldom gained, I imagine, by careful study at any 
one particular moment in any one particular mood. 
Perhaps it is for this same reason that a work which 
entails the labour of many months—it may be 
years—becomes, after a time, a perpetual source of 
discomfort to the artist painting it. His imagination 
is always being stirred by his conflicting moods, which 
make him feel anew the absence of some subtly 
affinitive expression. The intensity of expression 
gained by the effort to meet this emotional want is 
doubtless the reason why such laborious achievements 
often possess sterling underlying qualities not traceable 
in more spontaneous and rapidly finished productions. 

I have found this very strongly exemplified in 
the case of Gerald Moira, and, knowing how com- 
pletely he is affected by his moods, I feel that to 
estimate his works on a large scale rightly one must 
also remember the enormous amount of patience 
requisite in the face of continual, fretting dissatis- 
faction, and realise that one of his greatest difficulties 
was to make up his mind when to leave off. 

Whatever fault one may find with Moira’s work, 
that of superficiality cannot be laid to his charge. 
The more one sees of it, the more one sees in it. 
Even when, as in some isolated instances, a certain 
ugliness at first sight repels, the strength of the idea 
underlying compels one to more fully recognise the 
sincere intention, and for its sake to forgive the 
brutality. ‘There is a complete absence of mawkish 
sentiment, his poetry is of the tragic-idyllic order, 
and although the quality of mystery often enters 
into the elements that charm, it is expressed in 
the character of the idea and not produced by any 
affected treatment of arrangement or colour. He 
does not always display his emotions for all to read 
at a glance, he often prefers to strike a discord and 
resolve it by means of less and less discordant sequences 
till the full and perfect harmony is attained ; but it 
is not given to all to follow the score. 

Gifted with strong feeling for form and line in 
composition, he handles the large masses and groups 
with breadth and freedom, so that his design is satis- 
factory both as regards silhouette and chiaroscuro, 
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no matter from what distance it be viewed. Like 
Lord Leighton’s, his work possesses certain attri- 
butes belonging to sculpture—an appreciation of form 
in the first instance—all other qualities being subsi- 
diary, and because of this more than anything else 
he attains to a nobility of style which no affected 
grandeur, however carefully the affectation may be 
concealed, can reach, 

He is, if I may use the expression, a versatile 
colourist, and although his colour is a potent factor 
in the getteral scheme of his compositions, it is not 
insistent, nor, by showing strong preference for 
particular pigments (as in the case of many well- 
known attists), does he proclaim his individuality by 
reason of peculiarity of tint. 

Moira has had an all-round experience in many 
branches of art. At an early age he undertook, 
and carried through successfully, a great deal of book 
illustration, Two books in particular, containing 
upwards of six hundred drawings by him—“Shake- 
speare’s True Life” and “The History of the 
Thames ”=were completed when he was but twenty- 
one years of age. ‘These early drawings have been 
followed by numerous others, and it is interesting to 
watch through them the expansion of his decorative 
instinct. It seems to have been his fate to have 
illustrated Shakespeare in particular. Besides these, 
the set of pen-and-ink drawings depicting scenes 
from the poems of the great author, which appeared 
in THe Macazine oF Art, 1895, pp. 138, 139, 
223, and 453; and 1896, p. 97, will be remembered 
by many. Yet more recently he produced two, in 
colour, for a coloured “Shakespeare,” published by 
Messrs. A. Constable & Co.—“ Timon of Athens” 
and “Hamlet ;” while at the present time he has 
completed two unique drawings in water colour— 
“Henry VI, Part III,” and “Pericles”—for the 
great “Shakespeare” to be issued by the Cambridge 
University Press of America. 

Although a digression, it may not be inappro- 
priate to insert a reference to Moira’s technique in 
water colour. It is certainly distinct from what is 
usually understood by the term. As a rule his 
effects are obtained with body-colour, the white 
ground of the cardboard being occasionally used 
where transparent colour is required. He handles 
the pigment with considerable freedom, at first 
scrubbing it on with hog’s-hair brushes, using a 
sponge. In some parts the paint is applied so thickly 
that a modelled effect is obtained; in others the 
colour is merely dragged over the ground, imparting 
a rich broken quality, gold being employed to heighten 
a brilliancy consistent with decoration, There is a 
dominant sense of the full brush throughout, such 
parts as are handled in a broken manner serving only 
to accentuate the richness and fatness of the colour. 











CEILING DECORATION IN THE LIBRARY, 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 


By Pror. GERALD MOIRA. 
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Sometimes Moira does not restrict himself wholly to 
water colour—charcoal, pencil, and even pen and ink 
being used quite frankly to procure a desired effect ; 
while a peculiar glazed quality in some of his 
drawings, which has puzzled many of his brother 
artists, is obtained by spraying over the colour at 
a certain stage with a fixative made of highly diluted 
white shellac and spirits of wine. This process 
serves the double end of adding depth to the colour 
and fixing portions where charcoal or pencil have 
been employed. 

Moira entered the Royal Academy Schools in 
1887, and ‘during the years of his studentship he 
devoted all the time he could spare from his 
academic study to painting portraits, miniatures, and 
pictures, this being the period when he was wholly 
absorbed in what was, to him, the vain attempt to 
paint in a realistic manner. 

One incident of this time is worthy of particular 
mention. In 1888 he held a successful ‘“ one-man ” 
show at the Fine Art Society’s Galleries in Bond 
Street, exhibiting over forty heads of feminine beauty 
of all types, painted in a quasi-realistic style. About 
this time he also exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
amongst others, two pictures which attracted con- 
siderable notice, one entitled “The Silent Voice” 
(1893), a moonlight mystery; the second a subject 
culled from D. G. Rossetti’s sonnet, ‘‘ Willowwood ” 
(1894). It is interesting to compare these with four 
later pictures. First, “The King’s Daughter,” 
from Swinburne’s poem, exhibited in the Royal 
Academy 1896, infused with considerable decora- 
tive feeling and showing a marked advance in sin- 
cerity of conviction, though still tempered with certain 
incongruities which mar a fine ensemble. ‘The second, 
a smaller canvas, entitled “ Love’s Orisons,” appeared 
at the Royal Academy in 1898, and marks a further 
stride towards independence and thorough sincerity. 
The third, “ Pelleas and Melisande,” was exhibited 
at the “International,” Knightsbridge, in 1900 ; while 
the last has just been shown at Liverpool, and is an 
allegorical semi-decoration, fine alike in colour and 
conception, the subject being “ Labour.” These are 
the principal easel pictures which Moira has painted, 
and if they do not convince us in the same degree 
as his applied decoration, they nevertheless impress 
upon us their many admirable qualities, and make us 
impatient for the master picture which I thoroughly 
believe will come as soon as he is wholly sincere to 
himself. 

Since the time Moira began to devote himself 
to applied decoration he has employed his art in 
many mediums—coloured plaster, mosaic, stained glass, 
mural decoration by various methods of painting (not 
to mention his designs for street decoration), costumes, 
book covers, and the many purely decorative illus- 
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trations in colour and line drawing. He has never 
been a slave to tradition as to the precise way in 
which any particular medium should be handled. He 
has preferred throughout to adopt his own methods 
consistent with commonsense and that essential 
recognition of the peculiar characteristics of each 
material, thus obtaining a fresh and more interesting 
treatment than usually procured by following con- 
ventional methods. I do not mean to infer that he 
is given to playing tricks with a medium, for he 
conscientiously regards whatever material he is using 
as a means of expression, and endeavours to use it 
in such manner that its natural qualities shall have 
full play. In short, he studies to adapt his means 
until they are adequate to his ends. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in his method of using stained 
glass and mosaic. 

The following are some of the more important 
commissions he has executed. In mosaic, a series 
of six large panels for the King’s Hall, Holborn 
Restaurant ; and a fine panel for the Leeds School 
of Art. 

In stained glass, windows for Messrs. Walker, 
Tolhurst and Co., the Bond Street jewellers, Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, Stratford-on-Avon, and 
Woodham Church, Woking, carried out under Mr. 
Unsworth, architect ; at Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge, under Mr. H. T. Hare; at Stantonbury 
Church, Newport Pagnell, under Mr. F. Selby ; and 
the fine set of windows just completed for Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, which adorn the entrance-hall at 
Skibo Castle, N.B.* 

The mural decorations comprise the entire scheme, 
walls and ceiling, of the large library and adjoining 
vestry at Ullyett Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool 
(the gift of Sir John Brunner, Bart., M.P.) ; the in- 
terior, including the large dome, of the Peninsular and 
Oriental S.S. Co.’s Pavilion at the 1900 Paris Exhi- 
bition ; the great panelled waggon ceiling just com- 
pleted for the board room at Lloyd’s Registry, E.C. ; 
besides some large lunettes and panels for the adorn- 
ment of the dining-saloons of four new P. & O. 
steamships. 

The mosaic panels at the King’s Hall, carried 
out under the direction of Mr. T. E. Collcutt, the 
well-known architect, illustrate respectively Music, 
Dancing, Pageantry, Feasting, Oratory, and Singing. 
Close inspection shows that the material is used with 
a freedom seldom seen in modern mosaic, large and 
odd-shaped pieces being skilfully worked with the 
smaller tessere, producing a variety of surface-quality 
without actually resorting to that broken surface which 
some mosaicists nowadays specially aim at. This 
unevenness of surface Moira deprecates strongly, 


* These will be illustrated in our next article on Professor 
Moira.—EbiTor. 
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LOVE’S ORISONS. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY PRoF. GERALD MOIRA. 


being of opinion that it tends to destroy the all- 
important flatness of the decorated wall, and in 
addition forms ledges which harbour dust—a quite 
unnecessary provocation in London. 

In colour the panels harmonise well with the 
monotone of the surrounding red Verona marble to 


which the architect restricted himself for the general . 


scheme, and Moira has employed gold in such manner 
that he has procured not merely a restrained brilli- 
ancy, but, in addition, a perfectly legitimate sense of 


luminous atmosphere. This eftect is obtained by run- 
ning thin bands of gold irregularly across the blue of 
the skies and around the outlines of the figures where 
the radiance falls. ‘Though low in tone, the colours 
tell by virtue of their simple arrangement in large, 
broad masses ; while in sympathy with the uniformity 
of the surrounding scheme there are no strong con- 
trasts of colour—cool greys or greens in juxtaposition 
to deep reds or browns—and yet he has managed to 
escape any suggestion of dulness or monotony. 
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Turning to Moira’s designs for stained glass, we 
find the same appreciation—I might almost say rever- 
ence—for the intrinsic beauty of the material itself, 
a medium in which his natural power of design and 
love of colour have full scope. 

Only a very small proportion of what passes for 
stained glass at the present time has any real claim 
to the title. It is not “stained,” but “painted” 
glass, for in it the glass is merely used as a trans- 
parent medium upon which to paint an elaborate 
design, without any regard for the intrinsic possi- 
bilities of the material itself as a means of expression. 

When we remember how far modern science 
has perfected the manufacture of stained glass of 
every imaginable hue and variation of natural pattern, 
it seems inconceivable that such a wilful misnomer 
should be allowed the wide currency it has. By 
way of practical protest to this existing fallacy, Moira 
allied himself to the small band of artists who are 
individually striving to restore to the almost for- 
gotten art of stained glass its former high status and 
purity of motive, and who are endeavouring to refute 
by means of their work the error of popular judgment 
in favour of what is distinctly false. For there can 
be no doubt that painted glass under the name of 
stained glass stands high in favour with the indis- 
criminating public. A striking instance of this is 
afforded by comparing the excessive admiration of 
nearly all visitors to Oxford for the painted windows 
in New College by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with their 
almost contemptuous indifference for the many fine 
examples of genuine stained glass in the neighbour- 
hood. 

It is incomprehensible that any cultured artist 
should deliberately choose to express himself by 
methods so distinctly at variance with all accepted 
principles of art. It would be difficult to find any 
branch of art which has suffered so much from 
wilful misinterpretation as has stained glass during 
the nineteenth century, an age of such marked 
progress in other directions that the decadence of 
this particular craft will in the future appear the 
more striking, and the reason for it less intelligible. 

The essential difference between real stained 
glass and a painted glass window is as follows. In 
the former there are two primd facte considerations 
when making the working cartoon of the design. 
First, the pattern of the lead, which must be arranged 
not merely constructionally to support the glass, but, 
what is equally important, it must be the actual 
drawing of the design, the filling merely serving for 
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tone and colour; except in the case of the face, 
hands or feet, where it becomes necessary to paint 
the drawing, owing to the detail being too small to 
be defined by the lead. In this way the lead and 
the glass are made to play their parts to the utter- 
most advantage, and, being practically imperishable 
materials, even if in time to come the paint should 
be obliterated, the design would to all intents and 
purposes remain intact. It will be readily under- 
stood that to be able to design successfully for true 
stained glass it is necessary for the artist to be 
thoroughly conversant with the possibilities and 
limitations of the material. The possibilities are 
wide, since the artist can now select from a large 
stock of glass pieces which in colour and marking suit 
nearly every requirement. ‘The limitations are few, 
if he remembers that stained glass cannot be easily 
cut into long, narrow, curved shapes. 

In the case of the painted glass there is little 
consideration shown for the arrangement of the lead 
beyond making it support the glass, for the design 
depends entirely on the painting, the glass playing a 
quite unimportant part in the scheme—so unimport- 
ant, indeed, that in the case of windows made by one 
fashionable firm colour itself is practically tabooed 
in favour of a pale monochrome, which serves only 
to accentuate the value of the painting. Surely this 
must strike all thoughtful artists as being utterly 
wrong in principle, on a par with the heresy of . 
carrying out a design for a stone bridge in steel. 

There is yet another point worthy of notice 
when the relative merits and demerits of stained and 
painted glass are compared. If three pieces of stained 
glass of primary colours, say red, yellow, and blue, 
are arranged around a piece of white glass, there 
will be no blurring of the white light, which will 
retain all its purity. This, strangely, is not the case 
when the colours red, yellow, and blue are painted 
on white glass, for then the light percolating through 
the central piece of white glass loses its value, and 
becomes in some cases a pale green or similar colour. 
This absence of pure white in a design is a decided 
drawback, as every artist will appreciate. 

As in the case of his designs for mosaic, Moira also 
makes full-size working cartoons from his original scale 
sketches. But whereas he colours the cartoons for 
mosaic, the full-size details for stained glass are drawn 
in charcoal and are carried out under his personal 
supervision by the aid of the colour suggestion of 
the small sketch. 

(To be continued.) 
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FRANK SHORT. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


HE etchers selected for criticism in this series 
are not taken in any particular order: they 
are not grouped together for any other reason 
than the obvious one, that they work in the 

same medium. Mr. Strang and Mr. Short, for instance, 
are as wide apart as the poles. Both etch, both employ 
the process of aquatint with distinction, both produce 
mezzotints, and both paint. Neither is well known to 
the public as a painter. ‘There the resemblance ends. 
The catholicity of art acclaims them both masters, and 
each inspires a coterie of students and a wide circle of 
admirers, but no one would think of comparing them. 
Like Mr. Holroyd, the subject of the last paper, 
Mr. Short began life as an engineer. He was duly 
elected, and remains to this day, an associate member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, but the claims of 
art proved too strong, and at the age of twenty-five 
he entered the South Kensington School of Art, and 
subsequently the Westminster School of Art under 
Mr. Brown, now Slade Professor. 

He had already, while only an engineering student, 
sold water-colours in Birmingham to those who could 
discern merit in an unknown man, but after his 
change of profession he turned his attention to 
various forms of engraving, and is now the teacher 
in the engraving school of the Royal College of 
Art, having himself produced about 220 plates of 
all sorts. 

Mr. Short, it need hardly be said, is a thorough 
master of technique. He not only grounds and prints 


his own plates, but also steel-faces them when neces- 
sary, and teaches the niceties of that astonishing 
process to his pupils. He does not share the view, 
expressed in my paper on Mr. Cameron’s work, 
that a steel-faced plate is slightly inferior to a 
good copperplate; but he thinks that a first-rate 
printer can produce proofs of equal merit from both. 
He is equally eminent as an original etcher, and as 
a reproducer in mezzotint of the masterpieces of 
others, though he is probably known to more people 
for the latter work than the former. A greater 
number look at a mezzotint, especially of a Watts or 
a Turner, than at an original etching. This is not 
the place to deal with reproductions, or with mezzo- 
tints ; but no one can write about Frank Short without 
making a passing allusion to the Liber Studiorum 
copies and the great paintings which he has brought 
within the reach of all: Watts’s “Diana and Endy- 
mion,” “ Orpheus,” “ Love and Death,” and “‘Tenny- 
son ;” Turner’s “ Coblentz,” “ Bellinzona,” “ Ehren- 
breitstein,” and others; and various works, which 
cannot be enumerated in detail, after Girtin, Boning- 
ton, Whistler, De Wint, Hoppner, Holl, Crome, 
David Cox, Costa, Copley Fielding, Alfred East, 
and some others. ‘ Moonrise,” by the last-named, 
is so exquisitely beautiful, both in sentiment and 
workmanship, that it claims for its engraver more 
honour than falls to the mere copyist, and lays the 
painter, as well as the public, under an obligation. 
The original mezzotints are equally good: no 
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“LOW TIDE AND THE EVENING STAR.” 


FROM THE ETCHING BY FRANK SHORT. 


better landscapes have been produced in recent years 
than “The Lifting Cloud,” “A Weary Moon,” 
and “Per Horse-Power per Hour.” 

So much for the rocker and scraper. 


We have 
now to consider the needle, the acid, the “sand- 
grain” and the “dust ground,” which many modern 
craftsmen use instead of the old-fashioned spirit solu- 
tion, which was somewhat uncertain in its action. 
The sand-grain process is a means of getting a 
rough tone over etched 
work, The etched plate is 
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etching was done in the 

open air direct in daylight, 

but experiments with sand- 

grain soon turned it into a 

nocturne. It is too coarse 

a weapon for the man 

whose strength lies in de- 

licacy. We cannot imagine 

Veyrassat or Jacquemart 

doing much with sand-grain. 

Some of Mr. Short’s 

studies of still life suggest 

comparison with the latter, 

the acknowledged master 

of all who draw glass and 

china and metal work. “A 

Venetian Lamp” and “A 

Bronze Vase,” though done 

many years ago, reach a 

high standard. I mention 

them also because they are 

so unlike the etchings which 

Mr. Short is now produc- 

ing. Take, for instance, 

“ The Solway,” shown here: it is the last word in 
the way of abstraction, and we should naturally 
think could never be produced by anyone capable 
of the laborious and conscientious industry of “A 
Venetian Lamp.” “The Solway,” which was 
actually done in the open air, would easily provide 
the text for a lecture on the whole art of pure 
etching, and has, with some others of the same kind, 
had an appreciable effect upon taste and execution 





regrounded, care being taken 
to fill all the lines with wax, 
which can only be satisfac- 
torily done by the finger, 
and parts intended not to be 
affected are painted out with 
Brunswick black. The plate 
is then covered with sand- 
paper and passed through 
the printing press, or rubbed 
with a _burnisher. The 
grains of sand penetrate the 
wax and expose the copper, 
so that when it is immersed 
in the acid it is bitten in 
innumerable dots. The skill 
of the artist lies in his use of 
the tone thus produced, and 
its variations. Mr. Short’s 
first plate (Ludlow) was en- 
graved in this way. ‘The 
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in the recent development of this important branch 
of art. It is not, to be sure, a picture which the 
possessor of many etchings would frame and hang 
in a prominent position on his walls: the violet 
is not so decorative as the iris; but the subtle charm 
and superb reticence of its delicate scheme make it 
memorable for ever. It is a plate to which etchers 
may and do turn for inspiration. How often they 
have turned to it, and to “Low Tide and the 
Evening Star,” and “A Dead Calm,” may be seen 
in any exhibition. The inspiration has not always 
produced great results, but it is often visible. Mr. 
Short has a host of imitators. 

I will deal briefly with our other illustrations. 
“The Breaking-up of the Great Eastern” is a 
characteristic and interesting plate, full of quiet 
pathos and weird suggestions of the futility of 
human hopes. The composition is very ingenious, 
and the successive planes of wet mud _ harmonise 
perfectly with the keynote of the picture. Bits of 
foul biting are successfully introduced to aid the 
general effect, and the enormous difficulty of intro- 
ducing the old hulk into any sort of picture is art- 
fully concealed. 

“Low Tide and the Evening Star” is another 
pure etching which shows the artist at his best. 
The long line, which is one of the first requisites 
in this class of etching, the unfaltering and simple 
composition, which is a matter of even more import- 
ance, and the power of leaving out what is unneces- 
sary and expressing what is required with strength 
disguised in delicacy—these are the components 
which the analyst will look for in an etching which 
attracts and holds his attention, and he will find all 
these in this plate. It is one of a number of Sussex 
subjects. 

“The Curfew” and “Old Battersea Bridge” 
are aquatints, and excellent examples of the great 
capacities of the process. A copper plate burnished 
ready for engraving is placed in a large box contain- 
ing resin or asphaltum dust. This is revolved on 
trunnions, and the dust falling from side to side 
raises a dense smother of resinous dust ; or sometimes 
a revolving brush or fan is used inside the box. The 
box is brought to rest, and the copper plate inserted 
through a small door, which is then closed. The 
dust deposits itself very evenly on the plate, coarser 
particles falling first and finer ones later, so that the 
quality of the ground is somewhat under control. 
The dust is afterwards fixed to the plate by heating 
it till the resin just (and only just) melts. Successive 
immersions in the acid bath produce all the variations 
required, and a picture is produced by a scheme of 
stopping-out with varnish. When the heaviest spaces 
are sufficiently bitten the different planes can be 
pulled together and harmonised by scraping and 








polishing. The result is so like a mezzotint that 
few people, if any, unacquainted with the subject, 
can tell the difference. Etched lines are often intro- 
duced to accentuate particular details. 

“The Curfew” is one of the most successful 
original aquatints I have seen. It is so simple that 
it makes the process look easy. Viewed aright it 
shows the same qualities as “ The Solway,” and also 
indicates that Mr. Short is a water-colour painter. 
“Old Battersea Bridge” is a more intricate subject, 
and shows the intense care with which the artist 
has studied classical models. It has the indefinable 
air of an old master. The drawing and lighting of 
the weatherworn timbers is remarkably good. ‘The 
process adopted in “ Gathering the Flock on Max- 
well Bank,” soft ground etching, is, to my mind, 
the most difficult of all. Ordinary etching ground 
is diluted with tallow until it is so soft that when 
it is laid on the plate the pressure of a pencil over 
thin tracing paper removes it wherever the pencil 
passes, and nowhere else. The acid does the rest 
with the aid of the stopping-out brush. Soft ground 
etching is not much used or well known, partly, no 
doubt, because results nearly as good can be got by 
lithography with less risk of failure; but no litho- 
graph can give the richness which distinguishes the 
“ Maxwell Bank.” It reminds us of the remark 
once made by Turner to an admirer of one of his 
laborious and splendid water-colours: “ Yes, but 
think how much more I could have got with the 
pencil point.” 

The roughness in the foreground and some of 
the sharper lines are obtained by “foul biting” and 
needle work, _ 

The beauty and success of the picture lie in the 
fact. that it produces its great breadth of effect 
without obvious effort, and the process is entirely 
subordinated to the result. There is no feeling of 
experiment about it. So far as the technical side of 
the production intrudes itself at all, it is only to 
suggest that in no other way and in no other 
medium could the artist have so well expressed his 
meaning. ‘This is the secret known only to genius. 

Many men produce etchings which, though pass- 
ably good, give the impression that they are derived 
from sketches or pictures which would have been at 
least as interesting to look at. Mr. Short’s plates 
are not of this kind, and never suggest that their 
prime object is the opportunity of multiplication. 

Space does not permit of a complete review of 
his etched work, but reference may be made to some 
exhibited specimens which are possibly within the 
recollection of readers. ‘Whitby ” is an early dry- 
point with a tender atmosphere, showing delicacy of 
handling and large promise. “The Oak House, 
West Bromwich,” 1883, was an experiment in sand- 
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THE BREAKING-UP OF THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 


FROM THE ETcHina BY FRANK SHORT. 


grain, rich in tone. “ Hayle” is a lovely little plate. 
“In the Lowlands Low,” ‘ Bosham,” and “ Polperro 
Harbour ” are very characteristic. 

Almost all the plates are done out of doors without 
preliminary study, like the “Solway.” “Staithes, 
Yorkshire,” a large zinc plate, 20 by 15 inches, was 
done in this way on an easel. So was the “ Entrance 
to the Mersey,” which possesses the same qualities 
as the “Great Eastern.” There is good, honest 
work in the “Liverpool Dock” and “A Quiet 
Evening on the Ferry over the Blyth.” 

Some are pure dry-points, though these are not 
very numerous. One is well known for its dour 
realism and restrained force, the “ Stourbridge Canal.” 
Holland has supplied Mr. Short with a quantity 
of good material: ‘ Volendam,” ‘“ Deventer” and 
“Monikendam” suggest by their very titles the 
land of windmills and of Rembrandt. One Dutch 
plate refutes the oft-repeated accusation that etchers 
cannot reproduce skies. “Kampen” has a sky, 
showing rain clearing off, of which any painter 
might be proud. It is one of the best etched 
skies I ever saw, though not, of course, better than 
that here reproduced in ‘ Maxwell Bank.” 

As becomes a teacher, Mr. Short has written 
a book on etching, and one of the illustrations, a 
tiny drawing of an old house, is as good as any- 


thing of the kind can be. He also provided a 
couple of plates for the Border edition of Scott’s 
novels. 

He is not without honour in other countries, 
and obtained a gold medal at the recent Paris Ex- 
hibition and also at the Exhibition of 1889. At 
the Chicago Exhibition he could not compete, as 
he was one of the judges; but he brought home 
some etchings of Niagara which are worth studying. 

Myr. Short is a Vice-President of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers, and has exhibited most 
of his good things in Pall Mall. His output of 
original work is not, perhaps, very large, but its 
effect on others is marked. It is, I think, greater 
on the younger members of the Society than that 
of anyone else. I doubt if anyone else could have 
produced his “Diana and Endymion,” or “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice:” I am quite certain no one else 
could have produced the “Solway” or the “ Max- 
well Bank.” 

As an original etcher, Mr. Short will always 
be known for the essential qualities which are 
required to produce great work, power of selection, 
composition, drawing, and so on, and in particular, 
amongst his equals in these respects, for his long 
line, pure landscape effects, and refinement of 


execution. 




















ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS OF TO-DAY. 


I—FOREIGN FANCIFUL DESIGNS. 
BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON. 


« RT MANU- 
FACTURE” is 
a phrase now 


often encoun- 
tered, though the two 
linked words may be held 
to be mutually contra- 
dictory, since “ manufac- 
ture” generally implies 
the multiplication of an 
idea and “art” the pro- 
duction of an unique 
object. The designer for 
such has many things to 
consider and to assimilate 
before he can expect to 
produce designs which 


shall be satisfactory to 
his own esthetic sense 
(the most important thing 


to him as a creator) and 
also stimulate the con- 
stantly varying appetite of 
the purchaser (the most 
important thing for the 
manufacturer who pays 
him and lives by the re- 
production of his ideas). 
He must consider the ma- 
terial in which his designs 
are to be carried out, the 
processes of manufacture 
requisite for their realisa- 
tion, and the special object which his design is intended 
to serve. He must also endeavour to produce some- 
thing which shall be fresh and beautiful or quaint, so 
as to attract the eye which is jaded with too much 
novelty, and which also is not likely to be so costly 
in production as to lessen the likelihood of its selling 
in quantity ; for it cannot too often be insisted upon 
that the commercial success of manufactured articles 
depends largely upon compliance with the limita- 
tions of the straitened incomes which are the 
common lot even in this commercial age. 

The expensive fancies which the rich man can 
afford, if he happen to possess the requisite taste 
to appreciate delicate fancy, apart from costly 
material, are mainly materialised abroad and 
imported free of duty to compete with the produc- 


Fic. 1.—TEASEL LAMP. 
DesianeD BY MAURICE BOUVAL. 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON, 1903. 


tions of our English artists; the cachet of Paris, 
Nancy, or Vienna serving to entice the purchaser 
of such things into paying what is a remunerative 
price to the foreign manufacturer, whether the artist 
reap any advantage or not. Many of these produc- 
tions are really worthy of admiration: fanciful in 
conception, graceful in line, and pleasant in colour. 
It is impossible to withhold the admiration which is 
the due of every artist who has grappled with the 
enormous difficulties of his craft with any measure 
of success, even though the original freshness of the 
conception may be dimmed by the dulness of the 
necessary mechanical processes entailed by reproduc- 
tion in any quantity. But the qualities which are 
necessary for success have each their accompanying 
pitfall for the unwary exaggerator. Exaggeration 
is very nearly akin to artistic emphasis, quaintness 
may become extravagance and ugliness—suavity and 
delicacy may become weakness and absence of 
character—dexterity of manipulation and ease in the 
use of material may become a soulless exhibition of 
mastery over difficulties of process or manufacture— 
grace of line may become a tortured extravagance 
of curvature—and even graceful fancy may be 
exaggerated into a ghoulish unnaturalness which 
suggests vice rather than healthy enjoyment. It is 
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Fic. 3.—THE COFFER BEARER. 


DesianeD sy LEO LAPORTE-BLAIRSY. 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON, 1903, 


scarcely necessary to cite examples; of late years 
exhibitions and fashionable shop windows have often 
forced them upon public attention. 

The subject of these articles, recent electric 
light fittings, is one which divides itself naturally 
into two sections—that comprising those productions 
in which the artistic fancy has been given free rein, 
not to the exclusion of the requirements of utility, 
but to their neglect to a certain extent, the artistic 
idea and its expression having been considered 
primarily ; and that which may _ include those 
fittings in which the giving of light and the qualities 
of the material employed in manufacture have been 
first considered, as much excellence’ of design as is 
compatible with these conditions being also obtained 
by the designer, according to the opinions of his 
employers rather than his own feeling for the most 
part. I do not mean to suggest that this latter 
section is necessarily less artistic, since I hold that 
there is no great excellence in design attainable 
without careful consideration of the qualities of 
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the material used and the situation and intention of 
the object produced; but it is evident that such 
objects as are illustrated herewith cannot be judged 
by any canon which shall be absolutely identical 
with that by which is weighed the design of the 
common electric lamp, the familiar object in the 
windows of the shops that deal in cheap electric 
light fittings. On the Continent such things are 
often produced as artistic works and exhibited in 
galleries, such as the Salon at Paris, by the side 
of pictures, drawings, and sculpture, the object of 
which is purely artistic, and there are signs, even in 
England, that a demand for such things would not 
fail of satisfaction.* 

The author of the statuettes illustrated, M. 
Laporte-Blairsy, is making a name for himself as a 
creator of fanciful electric lamps. In_ the last 
Salon he showed a statuette of a female figure 
of the seller of balloons which is the most successful 

* Figs. 1 and 2 were acquired at the Salon by M. Frédéric 


Goldscheider, of Rue de Paradis, Paris, by whom they are to 
be published and by whose consent they are here reproduced. 
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Fic. 5.—THE ‘* LANTERN-MACE”-BEARER—STATUETTE. 


DesianeD sy LEO LAPORTE-BLAIRSY. 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS SALON, 1903, 


of his dainty figurines probably—in this case the light 
is within the balloons. 

In the statuette of the woman with the folded 
linen head-dress carrying the two caskets the light 
is within them, and shines through the piercings 
and the bottoms of them. ‘The male figure in 
the heavy cloak, of course, carries the light in the 
“ mace-lantern.” The graceful figure by M. Ledru 
of the nude nymph embracing a shell, which is 
translucent, is carved in white marble, the others 
are of metal. In all these it is evident that the 
giving of light is a secondary object, and the inten- 
tion has been to produce a charming statuette, 
the motif of which has been suggested by the 
electric light. Such statuettes would give a character 
to the dining or library table which is lacking in 


the ordinary semi-nude figures of which one sees 
so many. 

M. Maurice Bouval’s bronze easel head with 
glass flower is a type of another kind of table lamp in 
which the imitation of nature has been thought of 
first and the character of the plant very well ren- 
dered, but by reason of that careful imitation the 
whole design somewhat lacks balance and elegance. 
It is a type which pleases at first sight by its 
novelty, but can hardly bear the test of daily 
companionship. 

In Paris, Vienna, and Berlin the startling has 
been made use of to satiety, and ugliness has often 
been attained in the search after novelty. This 
is specially the case with the productions of the 
cities of Munich, Dresden, and the artists’ colony 
at Darmstadt, in which straight lines bounding badly 
proportioned surfaces and wiry metallic forms pre- 
dominate, with the apparent intention of producing 
an impression of artistic simplicity and childlike 
naiveté. 

There was in the last Salon a lamp by M. 
Dampt, which wa; nearly successful; the idea was 
to shade the light by butterflies clustering round 
it. Their wings were represented by tinted shades 
from the centre of each group of which a woman’s 
bust emerged, the weak point being the curious 
caterpillar-like body attached below the wings. In 
the same exhibition were some wrought-iron pendants 
based on the thistle, a plant very suitable as motif for 
such work, which would have been admirable if the 
growth had not been too contorted ; and at Berlin 
Professor Alfred Grenander showed this year a 
hanging light made to represent a little temple with 
a dome and external colonnade, the floor of glass, 
which was well proportioned and very effective, as 
well as fulfilling admirably the necessary conditions. 

It is plainly impossible to pass in review the 
mass of such productions made in recent years— 
one can only select here and there a few striking 
specimens, 

These notes have referred to Continental pro- 
ductions, but many fittings have been made in 
England of late years which are excellent from 
the point of view of design, and also conform to 
the requirements of utility and the proper use of 
material. They for the most part fall under the 
second division of the subject rather than the first, 
but are none the less worthy of attention, and I hope 
to shortly make some notes upon the recent produc- 
tions of several of the foremost manufacturers of such 
fittings. (To be continued.) 
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THE ART OF THE SCULPTOR SET FORTH BY 
ALFRED GILBERT, R.A. 


\ \ YHEN Mr. Alfred Gilbert was elected 
Professor of Sculpture at the Royal 

Academy that institution received, prob- 

ably for the first time in its history, 

praise from the critics of every school. A better 
choice than that of Mr. Gilbert, the foremost artist 
of his class in England, and in certain respects in 
the world, it was impossible to imagine, and his 
opening address at Burlington House was awaited 
with a degree of popular interest that is not usually 
accorded to Academy lectures. ‘The first series of 
six lectures was devoted to “A Glimpse into the 
Lives, Work, and Methods of the Great Masters of 
the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
with special reference to the careers and achieve- 
ments of Donatello, Michael Angelo, and Cellini ; 
and originally it was Mr. Gilbert’s intention to 
illustrate his addresses with some measure of prac- 
tical demonstration. But the enthusiasm of the 
great sculptor caused him, when he made his plans, 
to overlook the rigid limitations of time that are 
imposed upon lecturers at the Royal Academy, and 
in the end Mr. Gilbert found it impossible to 
demonstrate, except upon the blackboard, or to pro- 
ceed further with some of the suggestions contained 
in his opening address. In the first sentences of 
that address the lecturer intimated that the students 
need not expect from him the conventional discourse 
of the Academy professor. ‘ What I have to say to 
you about sculpture,” said Mr. Gilbert, “I have no 
intention of wrapping up in an essay filled with 
details of dates. All that you can learn for your- 
selves from books. In these lectures I purpose rather 
to be one of you—student that I am and always 
shall be.” And throughout he spoke to them as one 
of themselves—as a worker a little more advanced, 
perhaps, than those who sat on the benches before 
him, but sharing and sympathising with their ambi- 
tions and their difficulties. As these lectures were 
unwritten and were not reported, but merely sum- 
marised, they are here preserved in the only way 
possible to us. “They are of the more vivid interest 
now that the sculptor is establishing his schools at 
Bruges. > 
Beginning with a glimpse of the lives of the 
three men who must be chosen as types in our 
so-called Renaissance, we, said Mr. Gilbert, can look 
back and profit by the examples of these men. 
They had no such examples to guide them, yet 


each, though he did not know it, had his proto- 
type in ancient Greece: Donatello in Praxiteles, 
Cellini in Zeuxis, and Michael Angelo in Phidias, 
In Donatello was repeated the modest, kindly nature 
of Praxiteles ; Cellini’s character and career resembled 
in many points those of Zeuxis; and the mighty 
figure of Michael Angelo was comparable to the 
grave, indomitable, and reverent Phidias, who in his 
own day was looked upon almost as a divinity. Mr. 
Gilbert drew a diagram showing how the dawn of 
the Italian Renaissance gradually illumined the general 
darkness of the world. Donatello came before the 
dawn ; he was the harbinger of that new birth 
which produced such giants not only in art but 
in other fields of human endeavour, and through 
his example and that of his pupils he inspired and 
influenced both Michael Angelo and Cellini. The 
destruction by Donatello of his own work when 
he saw and felt the superiority of that of his 
older and more advanced fellow-pupil Brunellesco 
must be cited as an example worthy of being fol- 
lowed by student-sculptors of to-day—an example of 
pluck and energy, of readiness to receive and profit 
by criticism. 

Students should remember that sculpture is only 
a member of a great family of art, which includes 
as well painting and architecture; and all the time 
they are at work they should be thinking not merely 
of modelling, but of planes, anatomy, and relation 
of parts; and of colour too, as if they are painters. 
The practice of sculpture exacts more from the indi- 
vidual than any other branch of the arts, and demands 
greater sacrifices, inasmuch as fewer people in the 
world understand it. Courage, energy, perseverance, 
self-devotion ; in fact, all the qualities exemplified 
in the lives of the three men chosen as types are 
necessary to the sculptor. 

But one stumbling-block of the sculptor is the 
question of remuneration. Sculpture, said Mr. Gilbert, 
is not and never will be remunerative, and the 
sculptor must be prepared to strive and suffer that 
his work may be worthy of his calling, and that he 
may leave on the sands of time footprints that will 
guide and enlighten those who come after him. 
Sculpture has perhaps made less progress than either 
of the other branches of the arts, partly because its 
limitations necessitate its being the most conserva- 
tive. Painting, though of the least lasting expres- 
sion, is democratic because it is more easily under- 
stood, and therefore more popular. 
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Such are the “erratic suggestions,” as he called 
them, on which Mr. Gilbert built up the material 
of his lectures. 

What were the works of the typical artists, and 
how they came to be done, formed the subject of 
the second address.) Then Mr. Gilbert turned to 
the more practical and workmanlike point of view 
—to the art of the sculptor of the Renaissance, 
which covers much more than modelling, bronze 
casting, and carving; enamel not being much used 
in the Renaissance period except in small examples. 
Dealing with the mode of work of Michael Angelo, 
he declares it a popular error to suppose that the 
mighty Florentine could chop a statue out of a block 
of marble without making a model; that he never 
did, although he was the greatest artist and crafts- 
man the world ever saw. 

Mr. Gilbert spoke of some of the more notable 
works of the three chosen artists and their compeers ; 
of the gates of the Baptistery upon which Ghiberti 
is supposed to have lavished the best part of his 
life; of Michael Angelo’s “ David” and Cellini’s 
“ Perseus ;” of Donatello’s “ Judith and Holofernes ; ” 
and of Verocchio’s fountain and his statue of Coleoni, 
the last possibly the finest equestrian statue ever con- 
ceived or carried out, not even excepting the statue of 
Marcus Aurelius at Rome. Art—living art—fashioned 
the lives of men ; indeed, there is no such thing as 
dead art. Death in art means only a somnolent 
influence upon its practice. Michael Angelo, Cellini, 
and Donatello were the embodiment by destiny of 
their prototypes, and in their work we see a re- 
clothing of art from traditions of which they had 
only scant knowledge. The living art that has come 
to us from ancient days is reflected in the work of 
Michael Angelo, who never saw the sculptures of 
Phidias, yet was impelled by some unknown force 
to put on the mantle of the great Greek and be 
worthy of it. Although there is no such thing as 
dead art, there was an approximation to it about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, caused by undue 
striving after imitation by men who knew little or 
nothing. It is difficult to imagine how such a state 
of things could have come about after the arrival in 
England of the Elgin marbles. In our Renaissance 
we owe a great deal to a man who is, fortunately, 
still living and working, who as a child went to study 
the Elgin marbles and learnt his art from them—a 
man who had influenced more English artists than 
any man ever did before. It is contrary to etiquette 
to pronounce the name of a living artist at these 
lectures, but in speaking of the picture of “ Love and 
Death ” and the bust of ‘ Clytie,” Mr. Gilbert paid 
a warm tribute to Mr. Watts. Nor did he forget the 
debt that modern sculptors owed to Flaxman, who in 
his day did his best to keep alive a little flame of art. 


Impressing upon students that modelling is only 
a means to an end, and that that work corresponds 
but to the pothooks and lines of the young scholar, 
Mr. Gilbert told the curious story of the way in 
which Gibson executed his well-known “Tinted 
Venus.” It was modelled in Rome, and the artist 
when at work had arranged on one side of him six 
of the most perfect models that could be found in 
the city, and on the other side casts of all the 
portions of antique Venuses that he had been able 
to discover. It is easy, knowing this, to understand 
why the appearance of the statue is somewhat 
conventional. Yet there are beauties in it, coupled, 
however, with many things that students should 
avoid. Students, says Mr. Gilbert, could not have 
better examples to work from than the “ Theseus” 
and the “TIlissus”—the best stepping stones, because 
they contain the highest beauties that can be found 
in the human form. He does not say the same of 
some of the figures used as examples in the schools— 
those later examples, for instance, which date from 
the time when plastic art was on the wane. 

The affinity and interdependence of the sister 
arts of sculpture, painting, and architecture were 
insisted upon in the opening passages of the third 
address. No work in sculpture can arrive at achieve- 
ment without aid from architecture or painting. In 
a diagram upon the blackboard, an ingenious fancy, 
Mr. Gilbert showed the relationship of the three 
and of the branches that sprang from them—design, 
form, and execution, from sculpture ; plan, con- 
struction, and treatment, from architecture ; and con- 
ception, colour, and expression, from painting.’ Design 
in sculpture he “ married” to plan in architecture, 
form to construction, and execution to treatment. 
Then the art of the painter was called in, and 
here Mr. Gilbert turned to the work of the gold- 
smith-sculptor, who has not only to be his own 
designer and architect, but his own _ colourist, 
because in certain things—a jewelled necklace for 
example—his design would be imperfect without it. 
So he “married” expression, colour, and conception in 
painting, to execution, form, and design in sculpture. 
He brought the work of the goldsmith prominently 
forward to accentuate the fact that nearly all the 
earlier masters were trained in the first place as 
goldsmiths, and derived from this training much ot 
their power. 

Continuing in the fanciful strain so characteristic 
of his art, Mr. Gilbert told a dream which was 
possibly founded on the recollection of a remark or 
Ruskin’s that the best training for an artist was that 
of a goldsmith. The dreamer imagined that he was 
present at an interview between three great men. 
One was Donatello; the others, Michael Angelo and 
Cellini, were artists of a rather later period. In the 
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dream they were heard discussing together the plan 
of a joint work that should do as much honour as 
possible to their beloved art. Finally they decided 
to make something that should adorn a great work 
of antiquity, and their choice fell upon a necklace 
for the Venus of Milo. It was true that the Venus 
of Milo had not been discovered at the time, but it 
seemed to the dreamer, nevertheless, that the necklace 
was for her and no other. Mr. Gilbert then stopped 
in his story, and kept for the next address the sugges- 
tion of a design that would be characteristic of the 
work of all the three men, and would show how 
the skill of each helped the others. 

After a passing reference to masonry—* that 
degraded art, now called a trade”—which was 
necessary to the sculptor and indispensable to the 
architect, Mr. Gilbert explained, by means of two 
or three simple diagrams of houses, figures, and 
landscapes, that plan or design is equally needful 
to the architect, sculptor, and painter. He drew, 
for the sculptors, the outlines of the soles of two 
feet, and this he compared to the ground-plan of 
the architect. The knees correspond to the first 
floor of the architect’s house, and the pelvis, which 
needs the support of the femur, might be compared 
to the balcony. The construction of a _ figure 
begins at the pelvis, the feet are only like the foot- 
If the modeller but establishes 
This is the 


ing of a wall. 
the pelvis he can establish the rest. 
first principle of modelling a figure; the second is 


the manipulation of material. The quickest means 
of conveying the plastic clay to execute the design 
of the brain should be employed, and therefore Mr. 
Gilbert urges the students to use both hands in 
modelling, and to try and catch the momentary action 
of the model on both sides at the same time. 

A bust of the Venus of Milo was placed on the 
table before the lecturer, as well as a collection of 
sculptor’s tools, which, however, Mr. Gilbert declared 
to be only a tithe of those used in a working studio. 
Turning to the bust of the Venus, an example of 
that antique sculpture which he said “ Every student 
must learn to love,” Mr. Gilbert examined and 
criticised the construction of the head and the setting 
of the eyes. We might think the head conventional, 
but we must recollect that the Greeks, in the best 
period of their art, rarely made portraits of heads, 
although they made portraits of figures. In such 
a head as this there is an attempt. to deify. The 
realistic portraiture came at a later period, when, 
however, the Greek-Roman sculptors lost much of 
the sense of structure possessed by the earlier men. 
Nevertheless, if students compare the busts of the 
later period with this, they will find that the Venus 
of Milo was more truly realistic than the more 
superficial portraiture of the Greek-Romans. Mr. 
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Gilbert proceeded to sketch with coloured chalks 
on the blackboard the design for the imaginary 
jewel, made by Michael Angelo, Donatello, and 
Cellini, a pendant for the necklace of Venus. He 
began by drawing a “broken pediment,” a form 
which, though much abused, was frequently used by 
Michael Angelo. On either curve of the broken 
pediment the lecturer sketched recumbent figures 
in the style of the same great artist, and beneath 
it in the middle indicated the position of a tiny 
statuette. Round this feature he gradually built up 
a charming design, in the purely decorative portions 
of which the “C”-forms always prominent in 
work of Cellini were skilfully introduced. Colour 
was suggested not only in the statuette but in 
little panels of enamel placed below the broken 
pediment on either side of the central figure, and 
weaknesses were introduced only to be corrected. 
The lecturer, whose demonstration aroused much 
enthusiasm, left this design, which so far had been 
built up without a subject, intending to return to 
it later and, in connection with the affinity of the 
three branches of art, to “remarry” Design and 
Conception. 

However, when Mr. Gilbert met his audience on the 
occasion of the fifth address it was discovered that the 
elaborate design on the blackboard had been accident- 
ally effaced. ‘The day happened to be the anniversary 
of the birth of Michael Angelo, and on this account 
the lecturer declared himself not altogether sorry 
for an accident that had released him from possibly 
inadequately and profanely attempting to reproduce 
some of the master’s peculiarities of design. So Mr. 
Gilbert talked of the origin of design in general and 
that of his effaced diagram in particular. He spoke 
of tradition and of the symbols which have come 
down to us in countless ages and which are practically 
the same in all countries and all religions. Tradition 
and symbolism have strongly influenced the designs 
of the great masters of the middle ages, and these 
symbols and traditions, combined with the adaptation 
of vegetable and other forms, are equally valuable to 
the modern student aiming at the invention of new 
ornament and new expression. 

But he should know their origin and history— 
how the circle represents equally the sun and the 
globe on which we live; how the cross, now a 
Christian emblem, is founded on Thor’s hammer ; 
how the equilateral triangle is emblematic alike of 
the Trinity and the tent dweller, the trident and 
the broad arrow; all such must be fundamentally 
understood. How, again, the key-pattern had its 
origin in ancient Persia, and how religious schism 
was the cause of its adoption by the designers 
of Northern Hindostan, from whom it spread over 
half the world; and how the Prince of Wales’ 
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feathers have nothing to do with ostrich feathers, 
but are emblematical of the Trinity, and came 
originally from a Buddhist source. 

Once more Mr. Gilbert turned to the general 
relationship of all the arts, upon the importance of 
which he had insisted from the first ; and to illustrate 
it he took a musical sign—the treble clef—as the 
foundation of a diagram on the blackboard. By 
variations of this sign—inversion, repetition, elabora- 
tion—Mr. Gilbert playfully developed it into an 
elegant monogram, “E.R.,” in which all evidence 
of the original treble clef was effaced. This effort 
naturally appealed with great force to the students 
as a delightful application of an artistic handling of 
a motif, but the lecturer disclaimed all attempt at 
ingenuity—he had made the design on the impulse 
of the moment, he said, merely to explain himself. 
As for the imaginary design for the jewel, it had 
served the purpose of carrying the students with 
him, and he pointed out that all the forms used in 
the composition of that diagram were contained in 
the old-world symbols he had sketched a few minutes 
earlier on the blackboard. 

When the great sculptor appeared on the platform 
on the occasion of his concluding address, amid 
tumultuous applause, he came back to the accidental 
effacement of his design—Michael Angelo’s, Dona- 


tello’s, and Cellini’s—for an ornament for the 


Venus of Milo. Mr. Gilbert, who had rejoiced 
at the time at an escape from a heavy task, now 
admitted that the task had to be undertaken. He 
reinstated the diagram, not with any pretence to 
design, he declared, but to show the students how 
something could be built up from the simplest forms. 
The idea was structure, and he invited the students 
to watch every stroke in the diagram he was about 
to draw. As subject and sentiment are matters 
personal to the students, he now explained to 
them the mechanical means by which they could 
give expression to their ideas, and as an example 
pointed out some of the characteristics of the work 
of Donatello, of whose peculiarities of design he had 
not yet spoken. Mr. Gilbert showed his audience 
a sketch in coloured chalks of a circular bas-relie 
by Donatello—a Madonna and Child. It was perhaps 
the best thing he could show them, as it contained 
certain suggestions upon which all Donatello’s prac- 
tice was based. His work was always confined in a 
circle, and the use of the horizontal line was another 
of his characteristics in design. ‘There was always 
something about Donatello’s designs that spoke to 
one like a fairy tale; but technically, his work was 
that of a carver rather than of a modeller. Pointing 
out the way in which Donatello had made the action 
of the arms, rather than the expression of the faces, 
express the sentiment which existed between the 
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Mother and Child, Mr. Gilbert impressed upon the 
students the need in their own work of making the 
hands, the feet—every adjunct—help in the expression 
of sentiment. 

Mr. Gilbert now applied himself to the reinstating 
of the triply-inspired diagram. Connecting the arts 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture—the names of 
which he had written on the blackboard—to their 
dependencies, the lecturer drew curved lines which 
gradually took form and developed into an ornamental 
design, beneath which he sketched the broken pediment 
characteristic of the work of Michael Angelo, which 
was the foundation of the first drawing of a jewel 
for the Venus of Milo. Some of his hearers, ex- 
plained Mr. Gilbert, might think him wrong in 
beginning at the top of his design (the broken pedi- 
ment) without a foundation ; but the sculptor- 
goldsmith, whose work was on such a small scale 
that he can hold it in his hands while engaged 
upon it, has no need for a foundation on which to 
support it during construction, although in the finished 
work an appearance of stability is essential. As he 
drew, the lecturer criticised, altered, and explained, 
strengthened the structural lines of the whole design, 
and added wings to the little figure in the centre. 
He pretended that the imaginary designers had 
decided to make the little figure of gold, possibly 
enamelled. He said “ possibly ” because it was very 
difficult to colour a rounded surface equally in enamel, 
and any careful modelling would get filled up by the 
enamel running into the hollows. The base on 
which the figure stood was modelled on that which 
supported Cellini’s “Perseus,” and from this base 
they might imagine that the designers would choose 
to hang a tiny medal (a gem or a carved ivory) of 
Donatello’s, as a fitting compliment to the eldest of 
the three artists. Thus in this jewel would be 
embodied the characteristics of all the three artists 
who had in imagination worked upon it. Mr. 
Gilbert then effaced the whole design, in order, he 
said, that the audience should not carry away what 
was merely the result of an effort to explain principle. 

In conclusion, Mr. Gilbert declared that the 
object of his talks had been to draw the attention ot 
the students to the kind of study which he should 
urge on them if he directed their daily work. He 
had talked to them mechanically of mechanical 
things, but all must bear in mind that art neither 
begins nor ends in the counting-house. Art is a 
calling, and although many were called, few were 
chosen. In the struggle for life the student is com- 
pelled to earn his own living, but there is no reason 
why he should prostitute his art to a base means of 
making that living ; and of all competitions in which 
an artist could engage, the best and noblest is the 
constant competition with himself. W.T. W. 
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IVORIES. 

VORIES, again, skilfully forged, offer temptation 

| to all but the finest judges. They can be 

washed in nicotine to give them colour, and 

blown upon, hot and cold, to get them to crack. 
But the artists who design and carve them are not 
always the artists who, as it were, play Father Time 
to them. They are chiefly Carlovingian in style and 
period, when originals were heavy in execution, and 
therefore easier of imitation. ‘They are often so well 
done that they almost defy detection. Mr. Maskell 
has set on record the story, as told by Sir A. W. 
Franks, of how the Porte de Hal Museum at 
Brussels was victimised. 

A dealer at Liége had palmed off upon the Belgian 
Government, for the sum of £800, a fraudulent 
“ Diptychon Leodiense.” But of this, curiously enough, 
one undoubtedly original leaf was already in the South 
Kensington Museum, and the other in Berlin. The 
late Sir A. W. Franks, of the British Museum, saw the 
imitation exhibited in its case, and at once denounced it. 
The Belgian Government thereupon prosecuted the 
vendor, and forced him to disgorge the purchase money. 
Private persons are rarely so fortunate in the matter 
of restitution, not only because their possessions are 
less often seen and therefore less likely to attract the 
criticism of the most learned of the experts, but 
because the weight of a prosecution by a private 
person is of relatively so little account that the dealer, 
who can always plead that he acted in good faith, 
can defy him if he choose with what is very nearly 
the certainty of impunity. “Caveat emptor,” insists 
the Law! On the other hand, the respectable 
dealer is generally ready to take back any object 
which, proved or believed on good: grounds to be a 
falsification, has been bought either from him or on 
his recommendation. 

Numerous fine ivory forgeries similar to the Brussels 
example, usually reputed to belong to the fourteenth 
century, have been offered for sale in London. Some 
of them were traced to a dealer in Amiens, who had 
to take back a shrine for which an English collector 
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had paid £500; and this very piece was soon after- 
wards seen exhibited for sale in a shop window in 
London. The present owner, if such there be, doubt- 
less glories in his possession, and as likely as not 
would be little grateful for any enlightenment upon 
its true character. 

The collector should be suspicious of certain 
forms of fine objects in ivory. Such are the interest- 
ing Vierges Ouvrantes, of which a few are in private 
hands as well as in public museums. A Vierge 
Ouvrante is a little statuette of the Virgin devised 
in the middle ages, which, when it was opened, 
showed that it contained carved religious figures, 
such as the Trinity, St. Peter and St. Paul, etc. 
They were made mainly of gold or of ivory, and 
practically, when opened, were in the nature of a 
triptych. Some of these are doubtless genuine ; but 
they have been superbly imitated. That which was 
lent to the Petit Palais during the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 by M. Sailly need not be criticised, but it 
is a question how far that with its detached base, at 
the Louvre, should be accepted as beyond suspicion. 
One of the leading connoisseurs of the day denounces 
it as an arrant forgery of about 1830; and when 
experts contend, how shall the unpretentious collector 
form and express an opinion? ‘The somewhat similar 
example at Lyons, in the Musée d’Antiquités, is, I 
believe, above suspicion. Of the Paris example a 
“fictile ivory” exists in the South Kensington 
Museum ; and it is to be observed that it is difficult 
to find any mention of it in the latest catalogue of 
the Louvre! This statuette opens so as to form a 
triptych, and purports to belong to the early fourteenth 
century ; it is full of subject, details, and groups. 

The regular manufacture of modern antiquities 
in ivory is known. Mr. J. O. Westwood,* in his 
excellent volume on the fictile ivories in the South 
Kensington Museum, stated, on the authority of Dr. 
Keller of Zurich, that Giesslingen in Wurtemburg 

* A Descriptive Catalogue of the Fictile Ivories in the 


South Kensington Museum. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., etc 
1876. ; 
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A “VIERGE OUVRANTE” IN 
IVORY. 


THE ORIGINAL IN PARIS, PURPORTING TO 
BELONG TO THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY, BUT 
GRAVELY DOUBTED BY EXPERTS. SUPPOSED 
TO HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED ABOUT 1830. 


twenty-five years ago was the centre. Thence 
in 1875 a bad modern copy of the Milan Situla, or 
Holy Water vessel (’54.62), was offered for sale in 
England, yet not bad enough to make hopeless the 
disposal of it. Didron, in his “ Annales Archéo- 
logiques,” doubted the two Italian tablets in the 
Berlin Museum, which are at once admirable and 
striking in execution, the design coinciding more or 
less with the ruder plaques in Paris in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale ; and he gives, moreover, a list of other 
“suspect” pieces in Berlin and in the Musée 


Cluny. 
METAL WORK. 


The great field covered by metal work, other 
than bronzes and jewellery, includes in the first 
instance Arms and Armour. We have here a 
subject obviously too important and extended to be 
touched upon even lightly in this summary. It is 
one for a “ Kérnoozer,” and is to be so treated later 


on. Although the care and skill lavished upon 
pieces of armour, especially those of rich design and 
elaborate ornamentation, produce wonderful results, 
they are not, I think, so convincing and successful 
as in other branches of art forgery. ‘That is to say, 
the cheat can generally be seen, and usually, indeed, 
may be felt as it were, by the skilled connoisseur. 
The method of manufacture often betrays the origin 
which not all the chemical skill and all the acids of 
the forger can wholly conceal. I speak, of course, 
“generally ;” sometimes, though not so often as in 
other branches, the expert will hesitate. Sword 
handles, Western and Oriental, often Merovingian, 
have taken in collectors as often perhaps as most 
objects—sword handles without the blades, of course : 
not only because blades are so difficult to forge (in 
the dishonest sense), but because your clever armour 
cheat is too much of an artist habitually to manu- 
facture his objects complete and in the finest condition. 








ART FORGERIES 


THE COUNTERFEIT LADY JANE GREY ‘“ SHILLING.” 


THz “SHILLING” OR MEDAL OF LADY JANE GREY WAS MADE BY EMERY, 

THE FAMOUS FORGER OF ENGLISH COINS ABOUT THE YEAR 1840. 

PRETENDED TO BE STRUCK IN ANTICIPATION OF HER ELEVATION TO THE THRONE. 
IN ITS STYLE IT IS MEANT TO IMITATE THE COINS OF THE TIME OF Henry VIII. 
Obverse: Bust oF JANE Grey. Reverse: FULL-BLOWN ROSE. IT IS 
CONSIDERABLY THICKER AND HEAVIER THAN THE GENUINE SHILLINGS OF THAT TIME. 


Among the most perfect imitations are those ot 
fine Keys, chiselled from the solid and chased—~ 
pris dans la masse—which are often of extraordinary 
beauty of design and exquisitely cut. The wonder 


is, not only that the production of these and other 
fine imitations can be made to pay, but that they can 
be disseminated with so much ease and planted on the 
purchaser in such a way that no subsequent inquiry 
of his, unaided by authority, will enable him to 
trace back the delightful frauds to their skilful, 
disreputable source. 


A more recent form of fraud has been noted 
since the last Paris Exhibition, A clever iron-forger 
(the word is now used in its honourable sense) con- 
tributed a most praiseworthy revival of Sienese 
renaissance work, articles mainly for house decoration 
and use. ‘These were much appreciated; one set 
has been bought for South Kensington. But it 
appears that some ingenious craftsmen had the boldness 
to acquire many of these objects and have actually 
subjected them to the age-treatment and are carefully 
placing them among collectors as originals. 


DRAWINGS. 


Counterfeit and forged “Old Master” drawings 
provide, perhaps, one of the most prosperous of illicit 
art trades. It is true that it is not in itself so lucrative 
as others, not only by reason of the vast number 
of really fine things that are continually being offered 
for sale, but because high prices are commanded by 
but relatively few. On the- other hand, thousands 
of people buy drawings who cannot afford pictures, 
and although prices may rule comparatively low, the 
market is a great one, and the production of the 
forged work gives little real trouble and occupies 
not very much of the valuable time of a skilful forger. 
The chief trouble, perhaps, consists in the procuring 
of a fairly contemporary paper, or a modern paper 
which, similar in style and texture, bears no water- 
mark or other tell-tale evidence, and is amenable to 
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treatment. Everything is in favour of the fabricator ; 
if he is not successful he loses little, even if he have 
to destroy his work and begin again; if a part 
only is weak, he can rub it down—collectors are 
not so particular about “condition” as buyers of 
pictures, and the ability to forge drawings good 
enough to be passed off upon the general public is 
not a very uncommon one—nor is the moral obliquity 
infrequent. Besides, if the drawing when it is done 
makes a poor Leonardo, it can be called a masterly 
Beltraffio ; and a second-rate false Watteau makes 
a capital Lancret or Palamedes. Once Mr. John 
Barnard, the famous collector, was showing his 
“Old Master” drawings to Nollekens during one of 
that eminent sculptor’s visits to this country. To 
Mr. Barnard’s distress, Nollekens sturdily refused to 
admire any of them. “Why,” asked the owner, 
“don’t you like °em?” “ Because,” quietly replied 
the artist—“ because I saw a man at Jenkins’s in Rome 
making ’em for your agent.” 

According to the taste of the day—it is the old 
refrain—so is the production of spurious art works. 
The continued passion for Rowlandson keeps alive a 
factory of drawings Jy Rowlandson. _ Illustrations 
by “Phiz” for Dickens, etc., purporting to be 
first sketches, tracings, and the like, come up for sale 
with such persistence that the conclusion is inevitable 
that a factory (some will profess to tell you where it 
exists) is in full blast to produce them; and not 
only them, but sketches ssi-disant by Thackeray, 
Cruikshank, and other popular illustrators of their 
class. Downman is perhaps not quite so freely forged 
as in the recent past, simply because the existence of 
these fabrications has become so well known that the 
trade in them has suffered a slump. ‘The forger cares 
little ; he lightly turns to the latest thing in vogue. 
But a “wrong one” among Old Masters some- 
times involves “ wrongness” not in the work itself, 
but only in the character attributed to it by the seller 
or the owner. For example, the drawings of Cam- 
pagnola, the contemporary and rival of Titian, are 
often passed off as genuine Titians. They are 
certainly much in the same manner in technique, 
aspect, and handling, and I have seen good landscape 
drawings by Campagnola paraded under the greater 
name (see p. 555). One is here reproduced, in 
which the similarity and difference may profitably 
be studied. The signature may or may not be 
genuine; the drawing is right, and in unscrupulous 
hands might to-day enjoy a higher reputation. I 
have seen them signed “ Tizian.” 

Again, a number of drawings, here reproduced 
(see p. 554), came into the sale-room and were 
catalogued as by Hogarth—sketches for his illustra- 
tions to ‘“Hudibras.” The identity cannot be 
doubted ; the marks of the William Esdaile collection 
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are not less genuine; the paper at its edges shows 
many signs of burning, like others of-the set in 
the Print Room of the British Museum. The 
authorities once accepted them all as genuine 
drawings of the master. Certainly they resemble 
his manner in other pen work of his with which 
we are acquainted; but afterwards the attribu- 
tion to Hogarth was reconsidered, and is now, I 
believe, rejected. It thus becomes likely that they 
are copies from, and not studies for, heads of figures 
in the “ Hudibras” plates ; but the interesting question 
arises in the frequently discussed problem, whether 
these may not have been sketches by Hogarth, not 
entirely original, but adaptations from those earlier 
plates by another hand, from which many believe he 
derived his inspiration, But this is a matter which 
would lead us too far afield. 


ENGRAVINGS. 

The paper, as I have said, will often betray the 
most skilful engraver-forger. Old prints on paper, 
with a date in watermark later than that belonging 
to the print if genuine, have actually been used. Still 
more often have watermarks and makers’ marks been 
adopted which, less obviously incriminating, can 
nevertheless easily be identified and verified. But 
men have become more wary nowadays, and even 


bank-note forgers have shown the way to baffling 
detection by their perfection in technique and ac- 
complishment. 

The work of the honest copyist is sometimes 


disconcerting. I mentioned just now the name of 
George Cruikshank, some of whose etched work is 
extremely fine—much finer than the ordinary collector 
of haughty taste has any knowledge of. The 
German copies of his etchings to “Oliver Twist ” 
would, of course, deceive no one, because the work 
of his needle has been translated with a graver. 
But the French copies of his etchings to “ Grimm ” 
—who can detect them? Ruskin could not. He 
wrote his panegyric on them, and then admitted he 
was deceived. A close comparison reveals the differ- 
ences ; but the appearance of spontaneity—which is 
usually the final test and touchstone—in the French 
version is absolutely astounding. Again, I have 
known many of the facsimiles etched by Mr. F. 
Pailthorpe of George Cruikshank’s earlier boyish 
works—therefore the more valuable—to be passed off 
as originals. ‘The copyist etcher’s monogram had been 
removed with sandpaper, and, stained and “aged,” 
they have presented the aspect of the originals. 

In these days of mechanical or photographic repro- 
duction the collector who is not an expert is liable 
to pay dearly for his experience. The German 
reproductions of the Old Masters, such as_ those 
issued by the. Imperial Press, Berlin, for educational 
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purposes, etchings and engravings of Rembrandt, 
Direr, etc., -are so fine that they could scarcely fail 
to mislead an unsuspecting student; but when as 
in the case of the Direr the design has considerately 
been reversed, the result is entirely satisfactory. The 
reproductions by Amand-Durand, and even some of 
less prominent craftsmen, are disconcerting to the 
novice, especially if the manipulator has doctored 
them first. Hamerton pointed out that the copies 
of Rembrandt which M. Flameng produced for 
Charles Blanc’s book are a tour de force “ unsurpass- 
able in accuracy,” and finer than any photograph, 
as “they possess that artistic quality which the 
photograph cannot attain.” I am not sure that 
Hamerton would repeat the assertion nowadays in 
view of the later achievements of photography ; but 
Flameng, it was said, “worked with the eye and 
hand of Rembrandt,” as in his “ Hundred Guilder 
Print.” Where, then, is the collector to turn if 
the manipulator “adds age” to work such as this? 
These photographic reproductions date chiefly from 
1868. Even Mr. Hamerton’s own etched copies, 
made to demonstrate the processes in “biting” 
described in his books, have been known to be 
accepted by young collectors at high prices. 

As in the case of medals and coins, the forgery 
sometimes consists in fraudulent additions. For 
example, the forger may etch or engrave upon a 
copperplate produced by photographic means some 
additional detail to a valuable print, together perhaps 
with a date or signature, and then by printing the 
additions only upon the genuine impression, manu- 
facture an alleged “unique state” of enormous 
value. Of course, he would have to be very care- 
ful with his inks; but he may be safely trusted to 
think of all these important details. Genuine water- 
marks, it may be noted, may be fairly well imitated 
by being traced and then transferred to an old paper 
which bears none, oil being employed and a reed 
pen; the needful characteristic transparency, or a 
very good imitation of it, is thus obtained. Ottley 
himself, Mr. Slater reminds us, was deceived by a 
reprint for years in his possession, executed on 
paper with a forged watermark. 

A “collector’s mark” is so easily forged that 
detection is almost impossible. It is invaluable to 
prove the “ provenance ” from good collections, and is 
therefore frequently added. And when, as Mr. Slater 
points out, a few stains are produced on the back, 
a “masterpiece” is oftentimes the result. 

The matter of measurement, as in the case of 
medals, is of some help to the collector. As damped 
paper shrinks when, after printing, it becomes dry, 
and as a copy made from a dry impression will 
necessarily shrink still further, it is obvious that an 
impression appreciably smaller than the print known 
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to be genuine is suspect. The present trouble is 
that the forger, knowing this as well as we do, 
may take the precaution of wetting the original, thus 
causing it to swell through the absorption of water 
before he makes his photographic reproduction of it. 

Impressions may be spurious or semi-spurious, as 
has already been explained in the case of the added 
signature, etc. But retouching, etc., is often terribly 
effective. Mr. Harris, of the British Museum, was 
employed to make good the deficiencies in old 
printed books, frequently illustrated with woodcuts, 
and he did it so well that his additions were not 
to be detected, even by himself. A dishonest man 
with his ability would not long have remained as 
he did in a subordinate position at the Museum. 
Modern copper-plates of favourite subjects after the 
issue has been completed have been skilfully re- 
touched, and called “proofs” have been reissued 
and artfully “planted” in the right quarter. The 
Printsellers’ Association was established to deal with 
this fraud, which had become a grave scandal. More 
often nowadays damaged but genuine impressions 
are dealt with, made good, and finally disposed of 
as brilliant proofs. 

‘There is no need to point out here how the Old 
Masters counterfeited one another, for this was not 
so much a matter of fraudulent imposition as of theft 
of idea. We know how the woodcuts of “the Master 
E. S.” (“Ars Moriendi”) were counterfeited on copper 
in the fifteenth century ; how Wierix and Marc 
Antonio copied Direr’s woodcuts ; how Antonio, in- 
deed, imitated them on copper, foolishly retaining on 
his plates many a touch essentially characteristic of 
the wood block, as if to emphasise the cheat ; how 
Direr was also victimised by Wenceslas d’Olmitz 
in the case of “The Doctor’s Dream ;” and how 
French Books of Hours of the end of the fifteenth 
century (as pointed out by the Duc de Rivoli in 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts) were reproduced in 
Italy thirty-five years later. “These were immoralities 
as between artist and artist rather than as between 
artist or dealer and public. Was this the case in 
the great “find” of fifteenth century wood blocks, 
along with impressions, in a Munich garret? Pas- 
savant’s warning of that “ discovery ” was a protection 
at the time, but what avails it now if these things 
get out? But artistic dishonesty has always been 
with us, and in our own day it has been necessary 
for dealers to establish, as I have said, the Printsellers’ 
Association, primarily devised by them for their 
own protection in order to restrain disreputable 
members of the trade from dishonestly issuing more 
“ proofs,” etc., than they had contracted to do. 

Colour prints, now that absurd prices are being 
paid for them, are engaging the best attention of 
counterfeiters. At the present moment in Rome 


DURER: THE LITTLE PASSION. 


FROM THE EARLY FORGED PLATE, OF WHICH A COPY EXISTS IN THE 
SouTtH KENSINGTON Museum. 


there are being produced reproductions of Morlands 
in colours so good as practically to defy detection. 
Whether or not these are now or yet upon the 


market, it behoves all buyers and all honest 
dealers to keep a wary eye for these impudent im- 
postures. 

There are good and bad forgeries of coloured 
prints. In fine genuine prints the colour should 
appear only in the incised lines of the engraving, or 
in the dots of the stipple—a glass will reveal this. 
If there is regular colour as of paint washed, not 
printed, upon the paper itself, or in the spaces 
between the lines or dots, the thing is self-con- 
demned. But the buyer may be defeated even 
here, because some of the original coppers, care- 
fully retouched, have been used for the reissue of 
colour prints properly inked and printed. I can- 
not assert that these have been fraudulently put 
forth by any publisher; yet it is not difficult 
for the “faker” to buy up these impressions, and 
after he has aged them to throw them upon the 
market, or dispose of them by private treaty. 

(To be continued.) 
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STUDY OF TWO MEN IN THE 
GROUP IN PLATE IX. 








SKETCH OF THE “MONSTER'S” 
HEAD IN PLATE IV. 


NOTE.—In the Plate the torch held 
perpendicularly from the floor by the 
“Monster” crosses the head by the eye. 





HEAD OF THE CENTRAL FIGURE 
IN THE CROWD IN PLATE III. 


SKETCHES ATTRIBUTED TO HOGARTH FOR THE 
ILLUSTRATION OF HUDIBRAS, 


WITH THE MARKS OF THE WILLIAM ESDAILE COLLECTION. 
NOW STATED TO BE APOCRYPHAL. 

















HEAD OF THE SERVING MAN 
AT RIGHT OF THE GROUP IN 
PLATE IX. 





HEAD OF THE MAN WITH A 
RAKE BOWING TO HUDIBRAS 
IN PLATE Il. 











HEAD OF THE BLACKSMITH 
HOLDING A BLUDGEON OVER 
HIS SHOULDER AT RIGHT HAND 
OF THE CROWD IN PLATE III. 
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THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT: 


VENICE AS A PAINTING GROUND—A CRITICAL RETROSPECT. 


By REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 


NLIKE her old rivals, Rome, Florence, and 

Genoa, Venice has changed little during 

the last twenty years. Uniquely situated, 

she is still innocent of electric tramways, 

and the disfiguring hands of the speculative builder 


Thanks to the genius and skilful care of Com- 
mendatore Boni, the restorations of St. Mark’s and the 
Ducal Palace, carried out some twenty years ago, 
added to, rather than detracted from, the charms of 
Venice. This exceedingly difficult work was con- 








THE ENTRANCE TO THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE. 


FROM THE WaATER-CoLouR DRAWING BY REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 


have left her almost untouched. Recent years have 
brought the little steamers in the Grand Canal ; but 
it can justly be said that, while they are a great con- 
venience, they discharge a minimum of smoke and 
make but little noise. 

The town authorities wisely render all alterations 
and additions difficult. "The advertisements on the 
Grand Canal are now regulated by the Municipio ; 
the notices proclaiming the superiority of a certain 
make of sewing-machine no longer sully the Rialto ; 
and in more than one instance of late ugly cast- 
iron bridges over small canals have been replaced by 
pleasant, simple brick spans. Such, unfortunately, 
cannot be said of Egypt, where the tendency is to 
turn portions of the Nile bank into the appearance of 
a hoarding, and utilise the Sphinx as a background for 
an advertisement of photographic films. 


- 





ducted probably better than any other of equal import- 
ance in modern times. 

The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark’s last 
July occurred just after I left Venice, and was really 
owing, it is now known, to the east wall of the tower 
being cut through for plumbing purposes for some 
seven metres in length, where the roof of the Loggetta 
joined the Campanile—a deplorable error impossible to 
excuse. In spite of what some eminent French artists 
and architects have declared, the decision to rebuild it 
is eminently right. From the nature of the design and 
materials, and the absence of any individual sculpture 
or detail, it is quite possible to make an absolute re- 
plica. Not so, alas! with the wonderful Loggetta— 
the monument of the genius of Sansovino, with its 
bronze statues of Peace, Mercury, Pallas, and Apollo, 
and its superb bronze gates. 








THE GATEWAY OF ST. MARK’S. 


FROM THE WATER-COLOUR DRAWING BY REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 
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THE HORSES OF ST. MARK. 


From THE WaATeR-CoLourR Drawina BY REGINALD BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 


The article in the Times of October 7th, 1902, 
from its able correspondent in Rome, in which we were 
given a careful but most alarming account of the 
condition of the churches of $$. Giovanni e Paolo and 
Frari, is exceedingly disquieting. It appears that in 
_the former church the south-west column which 
supports the dome is badly twisted, and Commen- 
datore Boni is very doubtful if the south transept can 
be saved. In the Frari the sacristy is threatened by the 
campanile, which has sunk eighteen inches. Later in- 
formation, however, seems to be more hopeful. 

Here and there during my wanderings in back ca/li 
and small canals I miss old friends I loved years ago. 
A certain water gate of Veronese marble, near the 
Piazza Manin, lovely in form and colour, has been 
changed for the worse ; a Byzantine panel of a wonder- 
ful peacock-blue in the quarter near the Arsenal, which 
I drew for Ruskin in the early ’eighties, has gone, a 
victim probably to a seductive offer from an opulent 
tourist. Other things have gone also. Some things 
have come—blots, like the equestrian statue on the 
Schiavoni, the unfinished building at S$. Gregorio on 
the Grand Canal, and the figure of Italy in the hotel 
garden opposite Sta. Maria della Salute. But on the 
whole, looking back twenty years, the lover of Venice 


must confess that she has been well cared for, and 
those whose duty it has been to protect her treasures 
and guard her monuments have done their work well. 
Thanks, again, to the intelligent and cultivated owners 
of several of the palaces, they have been admirably 
restored, notably the Palazzo Rezzonico, formerly a 
sort of rabbit warren; the Palazzo Dario, choked 
internally with hideous partitions; the Ca d’Oro, 
by lavish expenditure and the application of rare 
archeological knowledge brought back to its original 
beauty ; and the Fondaco de’ Turchi, now the Museo 
Civico, the safe refuge of much architectural remains 
and other artistic objects. And I remember with 
interest the repaving of the Piazza—that splendid ball- 
room, as it always appeared to me when lit up in the 
evenings—and how I marvelled at the traditional skill 
of the masons who made the thick blocks of stones fit 
like squares of glass. 

To write about Venice from the painter’s point of 
view is to write in superlatives. Nowhere, except in 
the mosques of Kaloon and Kait Bey and bazaars of 
Cairo, is there such richness of material and wealth of 
colour. I felt this once arriving straight from India, 


Persia, and. Bagdad ; the Taj Mahal, the jasmine 
towers and pearl mosques, covered with rich: inlaid 











PALAZZO SANUDO, VENICE. 


From THE WATER-CoLour Drawina BY REGINALD BARRATT, AR.W.S 
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details, beautiful as they are in their own way, lack 
the varied tones of the marbles of St. Mark’s basilica. 
In no city except Venice can one see such designs as 
the Doges’ tombs in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, the choir 
stalls of the Frari, the architectural triumphs of the 
Palazzo Vendramin and Ca d’Oro, the finest equestrian 
statue in the world, Verocchio’s “ Colleoni,” the 
collections of pictures in the Accademia and Ducal 
Palace, with “The Miracle of St. Mark” and the 
Carpaccios—all these and much besides within a mile 
of that grandest Byzantine church and that unique 
monument of Venetian Gothic, the Palace of the 
Doges. Even the waters of the lagoons, as they lap 
the steps of a thousand palaces, tenderly paint the 
marble plinths with green and orange, and cover the 
brickwork with delicate and harmonious hues. 

So much for those who are architecturally inclined. 
Luke Fildes, Henry Woods, Melton Fisher, Logsdail, 
and other English artists, have shown how admirably 
adapted for figure subjects are the inhabitants them- 
selves; while for the landscape painter views of Venice 
from the Public Gardens and from the Lido, with sky 
effects and reflections in the lagoon waters, present an 
endless supply of excellent subjects. 

Permission to paint in the churches and Accademia 
is easily obtained from the Director of Fine Arts in 
the Ducal Palace. The numerous waterways of 
Venice tend.to reduce the usual discomforts of sketch- 
ing in the open—a gondola away from the curiosity 
of the crowd is nearly perfect. True, a passing boat 
disturbs the peace, but only for a moment; and in May, 
June, September, and October one can count on a 
greater continuity of sunshine than in England, and on 
a temperate climate. Since the catastrophe last July the 
speed of the steamers on the Grand Canal has been 
reduced by half, and none too soon, as the bow waves 
washed the foundations of the palaces relentlessly. Paint- 
ing, therefore, will be again possible on the Grand Canal. 

It cannot be said, however, that painting in the 
Piazza or on the Fondamente is all joy. For years I 
shrank from it; latterly I have had to do it, as the 
illustration with the bronze base of the flagstaff and 
facade of St. Mark’s duly shows. The Venetian boy 
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is only one degree less trying than his Dutch brother, 
or a fanatical Moslem in the El-Azar. I had a gentle 
friend once, years ago, who, exasperated beyond en- 
durance by repeated torments whilst he was sketching, 
gave the chief irritant a tempered push. My friend 
was taken off by the law, herded with malefactors, and 
may still, for all I know to the contrary, be languishing 
in the dungeons under the Bridge of Sighs. It has been 
suggested that the youthful Venetian inherits in a surpris- 
ing degree the artistic genius of his ancestors ; wherefor 
his efforts to hinder modern efforts of painting. He is, 
to my mind, a human anopheles, whom I never dare to 
crush, and whom no pastilles will soothe ; the most I 
ever do is to put my brush in his face and cherish the 
hope that vermilion is painful in the eye. 

Only by amateurs who seek pleasure in sketching 
can the charms of design be appreciated, and then not 
until they are drawn. Plenty of simple subjects can 
be easily found. Venice is explorable on foot, though 
the narrow ways are puzzling at first. The best plan 
is to follow the crowd. 

Out past the Arsenal in the S. Pietro quarter are 
picturesque subjects of boats, lobster-pots, nets hung 
out to dry, groups of women threading beads under 
lavishly coloured shrines adorned with flowers; the 
fishing-boats, with their red and yellow sails like butter- 
flies, are generally to be found near the landing steps 
of the Public Gardens. The island of S. Giorgio, 
with its church and campanile, and all round the 
entrance of the Grand Canal, where I made the drawing 
reproduced, are endless bits to paint and much to study. 
The Zattere from the Giudecca, with the dome of 
Sta. Maria della Salute in the distance, further afield 
Murano and Torcello, Sta. Rosa, with the cypresses 
and vines and the Lido shores, all furnish material for 
amateur and professional. The historical interests of 
Venice, I need hardly remind the reader, have been 
collected and published by Mr. Horatio Brown. 

So Venice, richest of all cities in artistic treasure, 
lying in her opalescent waters with the snow-tipped 
Dolomites behind, remains, and must remain, dear to 
all art lovers, and ranks in the grateful memory as 
greatest among all the works of man. 
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TEMPERA: A NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD METHOD. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY J. KERR-LAWSON. 


Y view of it is that anything that will 
hold coloured earth or other pigment 
together is a “tempera” in the Italian 
sense of this word ; oil, varnish, glue, milk, 

eggs, caseine, paste made of flour or starch, gum, 
and the like, any and all of these things are most 
excellent to paint with, and upon any conceivable 
kind of ground—on glass, wood, cloth, paper, stone, 
or metal. 

We may be sure that Titian or Apelles would not 
have sniffed at any of these, but would have been 
equally at home with all, even with Monsieur Raf- 
faélli’s coloured oil-paints ; one may be equally sure 
that if Monsieur Raffaélli’s colours had been in general 


SANTA MARIA DE LA SALUTE—VENICE. 


PAINTED tN TEMPERA. 


use for some time, that a means of liquefying them 
into a fluid paint which could be spread about by 
a brush would have been hailed by many dull people 
as a miracle only second to the marvel of San 
Genarius. 

But of all these mediums, the one which un- 
doubtedly possesses the greatest properties ; that may 
be used in the greatest variety of ways; that mixes 
with oil, with water, or with varnish ; that may 
be used thickly or thinly; as an under painting 
for oil, or on the top of oil surfaces, is that wonderful 
yellow emulsion which is found in the egg of the 
barnyard fowl. It is undoubtedly the medium which 
Tintoretto chose for his vast canvases, such as the 
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PAINTED IN TEMPERA. 


Crucifixion at the Scuola San Rocco—a work, as far 
as I know, which is the finest example of an unglazed 
and practically unvarnished yolk of egg tempera 
in existence, 

It has had a coat of varnish at one time, but 
it remains as fresh as if painted yesterday. The 
technique of that picture is obviously extremely simple. 
The strips of linen were sewn together, for large sur- 
faces of canvas were not woven in those good days ; 
the colourman was not so enterprising and accom- 
modating as he is now—and the vast unsized surface 


was given a coat of universal grey, many dozens 
of yolks of eggs going to make that mighty batter. 
The next day it would be ready to work upon, and 
we know that the master, working from his loose 
sketches and notes, must have swept in his groups 
of fainting women, his Centurion on horseback, and 
his gaming soldiers, at the rate of a group a day, 
about half-an-hour being ample time in which to do 
a head. He could return and retouch, if necessary, 
in that time, for the yolk of egg pigment dries per- 
fectly and all the way through in about an _ hour. 
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PORTRAIT OF AN 
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All the change which will naturally take place does 
take place in that time, while with oil a skin is 
formed, and the drying process goes on under- 
neath for a long period afterwards, gradually pro- 
ducing crackles, often in the pattern of a spider’s 
web. 

Of course, the usual way of using tempera is the 
thin, smooth, stippled Florentine manner, in which 
the yolk is necessarily attenuated with water; but I 
am speaking of the more robust handling of the later 
Venetians, who used it as a thick paste, and did such 
wonderful flesh painting in it. We have not an ex- 
ample in the National Gallery which clearly shows 
this, as most of the later Venetian canvases there 
have been oiled in the finishing and heavily var- 
nished ; but there is the “Entombment,” by Roger 
van der Weyden, which, though coldly and timidly 
manipulated, really illustrates the method to perfec- 
tion. There is no real difference between Van der 
Weyden and Titian in the technical treatment of 
the subject ; the only thing is that Titian is infi- 
nitely the greater artist, and gets infinitely more out 
of exactly the same materials. 

The learned members of the Tempera Society have 
done and are doing wonders in working out the secrets 
of the early painters. The Italians, I think, we get at 
more readily. than the Flemish. Rubens, for instance, 
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is full of marvels, and extremely puzzling ; but I fear 
we shall never pluck out the heart of the Van Eyck 
mystery. 

The painter, or his apprentice, must, of course, 
mix the colours himself, and he will find it much easier 
to make a perfect paste with egg than with oil, for 
instance, with the palette knife on a slab of marble or 
plate of glass. I would give no rule as to the propor- 
tions of egg and powder. That must be as the painter 
wishes his paint transparent or opaque. I found it a 
convenience when painting small pictures to put the 
paint into tubes, and thus it kept fresh for a week or 
two, according to the state of the weather, or the 
age of the egg. This kind of paint has its own way 
of letting it be known when it is no longer pleasant 
to work with. The tubes may then be thrown away 
and a fresh lot made. For larger canvases, pots of 
the various tints required should be prepared. This 
may sound extravagant, but this method will be 
found suitable to work on any scale. I should say 
it would be a particular advantage in works of a 
large scale, as it lends itself to rapid execution; a 
fulness and richness of quality foreign to oil painting 
is produced at once. It dries out somewhat lighter 
than when first applied, the variations in this respect 
depending upon the amount of water that may have 
been added, but when the yolk alone is used very 
little change takes place. When varnished, or flooded 
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STUMP 


with oil, the whole tone of the picture is lowered 
and enriched. 

Either mastic, copal, or crystal varnish will have 
this effect. I found magilp a most useful medium to 
finish in, using it as a transparent coloured glaze to 
modify a colour here and there. This forms an ad- 
mirable sort of skin over the tempera. 

The portrait of the late Henry Ross, Esq., of which 
I give here a reproduction, was finished in this manner, 
having been painted on an unprimed piece of linen cloth. 
The other picture of an old woman was painted on a 
ground of plaster of Paris applied with the palette knife 
to a piece of coarse sacking. With a white ground 
like this, or of gesso, the quality of transparency in 
the shadows may be secured, but not without it. 

It will be found that the extent to which the yolk 
of egg modifies the hue of the pigments is very slight. 
The yellows and reds are not perceptibly affected ; 
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white (zinc) just loses its coldness, and takes on a 
mellow creaminess, beautiful beyond words. Zinc 
white also seems to gain body when mixed with egg. 
Terra verde also becomes a more substantial pigment 
than it is with oil. The effect on blue is hardly ap- 
preciable—it just seems to take the chill off it; in 
short, all the colours are richer and more beautiful 
when mixed with it. 

Many students will be familiar with Professor 
Church’s admirable book, but I should like to point 
out that the best painting, the soundest work ever done, 
was done in total ignorance of chemistry. 

Defects as well as qualities this manner of painting 
no doubt has, but in a world of imperfections and 
shortcomings it will be found that paints mixed with 
yolk of egg accommodate themselves to a greater variety 
of delightful uses than any other mixture that the wit 
of painter-man has devised. 
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WORK. 


By GEORGE BENSON. 


LTHOUGH there have been many women 
A artists and even sculptors, the artistic instinct 
has, through the ages, found freer vent on the 
female side of humanity in the work of the 

needle than in any other direction. 

In our museums will be found examples or 
Needlework Design going back to the most remote 
ages, and at the present time, whether in the direction 
of tapestry, embroidery, lace, drawn thread work, or 
other branches, it is in very full vigour and progress. 

The particular form known as “Stump” or 
“Stamp ” work appears to be no longer practised. It 
was chiefly produced in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and is said to have been introduced by the 
Sisters of Little Gidding, though it is possible they 
may have found it here and only pushed the practice 
of it more largely. Possibly it may also have been 
a development of the “Opus Anglicanum,” the more 
so as “Stump” work appears to have been almost 
entirely an English art. 

The work itself may be briefly described as an 
attempt to apply the art of sculpture or bas-relief to 
needlework. The cloth of silk, satin, or canvas, 
which has to serve for the foundation of the picture, 
was stretched tightly on a frame and the whole design 


traced in outline. On this was worked by the needle, 
in coloured thread of silk or worsted, the flat portion 
of the picture. Those portions which were intended 
to be produced in relief were worked separately on a 
piece of linen or canvas, and then appliqué to the 
main subject. The relief was obtained by the worker 
padding the object with cotton-wool or hair, creating 
thus what was generally known as the “Stump” or 
“Stamp,” and embroidering over this. The objects 
thus worked separately on stretched linen were 
backed, after completion, with paper to prevent the 
edges from fraying, then cut out and appliqué. 

The process is very well exemplified in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, where in one frame may be seen 
a collection of the various objects worked and ready to 
be cut out, while in another frame is the framework 
of a mirror only partly worked, but with the design 
in outline fully drawn. 

This example has for its subject the story of Isaac 
and Sarah, Hagar and Ishmael. Like nearly all the 
“stump” work of the period, the accessories are very 
anachronistic. Ishmael is reclining in very modern 
dress and boots, and Isaac, Sarah, and Hagar wear 
handsome dresses and costumes of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. But what distinguishes this specimen from most 
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others is the brightness and brilliancy of the colouring, 
which is quite unfaded, and helps us to realise what 
the effect of these “stump pictures” must have been 
when they first left the hands of their workers. 

The production of “stump” work flourished 
most during the Stuart period, hence we find many of 
them dealing with Charles I and Queen Henrietta 
Maria, either in propria persona, or posing as scriptural 
heroes, as Ahasuerus and Esther. The drawing and 
artistic quality of design of these pictures may be found 
wanting, but it must not be forgotten that John 
Ruskin put Needlework in the first place, amongst the 
six classes of subjects which should be found in every 
museum, along with Writing, Pottery, Sculpture, 
Architecture, and Painting. 

The South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) 
Museum has a very good example in a small framed 
exemplar, 13 inches by 19, presented by the Rev. R. 
Brooke. Charles and his Queen are there represented 
under the inevitable tent, with a chamberlain beside 
the King, and a lady attendant on the Queen’s side. 
The dresses are very richly and beautifully worked, 
and seed pearls are judiciously introduced in the 
canopy of the tent and the crowns of the King and 
Queen. Like most of the pictures of the period, the 
frame is crowded with objects in relief, pears, apples, 
animals, insects, and the like, while the banks of the 


fountain are represented by knotted silk and gimp 
work interspersed with crystals and coral. 
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The Museum has very few examples of “stump 
work” beyond those mentioned ; but there are many 
specimens in the hands of private collectors. 

Early in 1900 the Fine Art Society held an 
Exhibition of Samplers on their premises in Bond 
Street, in which were included many fine specimens. 
Subsequently a handsomely illustrated volume by Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish gave reproductions of these, many in 
their own colourings, and printed by the three-colour 
process. In this book, and that on Old English Em- 
broidery by Frances and Hugh Marshall, will be found 
much information on this interesting work, as well as 
on the great variety of stitches used in producing the 
various effects. Cushion stitches, tent stitch, tapestry 
stitch, lace or needle-point stitch, satin stitch, long 
and short stitch, knot stitches for representing hair 
and wool, plush stitch, and many more are used, 
for particulars of which I must refer the reader 
to the works I have mentioned, and others on 
Embroidery. 

The “stump” pictures of the Stuart period display 
quite a marvellous skill and minuteness in their work, 
and while the pictures themselves are utterly wanting 
in perspective and proportion, the execution and 
ingenuity displayed cannot be too highly praised. 
Much of the work repays careful examination by a 
magnifying glass. 

During the months of July, August, and September 
an exhibition of needlework, pictures, caskets, and so 





2. CAVALIER AND LADY—EXAMPLE 
EMBROIDERED WITH PEARLS, CORAL, 
AMBER, FILAGREE, SPANGLES, &c. 


forth, was held at John Wilson’s Suc- 
cessors, 188, Regent Street, and this 
collection was rich in fine specimens 
of “Stump” work of the Stuart period. 
These all showed the characteristic 
features of those works. ‘The Lion and 
Leopard, varied by a Stag, or Unicorn, 
are generally in the bottom corners of 
the pictures ; between these is an or- 
namental fountain or pond in which 
may be found fishes, and in one case a 
swan very cleverly executed, with the 
neck, body, and one wing standing out 
in a very bold relief. This and other 
similar effects are obtained by the 
strengthening of the framework of the 
bird with wire. The fountains, trees, 
flowers, castles, and so forth, are all 
borrowed from the style of building 
and gardening then in fashion, and the 
figures are dressed in the costume of 
the period. 
It evidently seemed desirable to fill 
up all vacant spaces with objects of 
some kind, generally placed in ludicrous 
juxtaposition with the leading figures ; 
so we find gigantic caterpillars, snails, 
butterflies, insects, trees, fruits, flowers, 
animals, and clouds scattered in pro- 
76 
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fusion. A good example of 
this, one that abounds in ex- 
cellent work, is found in No. 
20 of Wilson’s catalogue, 
depicting the Judgment of 
Paris (1). In this is found 
the Wolf and Lamb, the 
latter quite artistically treated 
in knot stitch; the Monkey 
holding a Cat by the paw, 
quite an elaborate pond fringed 
with bulrushes and other 
aquatic plants, in which ducks 
are swimming. Instead of the 
usual Lion and Leopard in 
the opposite corners there are 
quaint rockeries, inside which 
are rabbits. “The motif is con- 
tained in an oval medallion, 
and is very well carried out ; 
Minerva’s Peacock, in par- 
ticular, is exquisitely worked. 





4. MIRROR IN FRAME—EMBROIDERED WITH PEARLS, MICA, &c. 
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In the upper part, the sun is shining, with clouds of 
various colours, and two villages contain churches, 
castle, and so on. In this picture there is perhaps a 
nearer approach to naturalistic drawing and colouring 
than in any of the others. It is in the original frame. 

Another example is in very heavy relief, some of the 
effects standing out to the extent of nearly one inch. 
Though not so artistic as the other, some of the work 
in it could not be surpassed (2). A lady is sitting under 
an arch playing a mandoline, and on her neck is a 
necklace of real pearls. On one side a Cavalier is 
holding a branch of fruit, and on the other is a lady 
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wherein is the King again crowned, although in bed, 
and listening to a venerable scribe who has a book in 
his hand. The whole of this picture is richly studded 
with seed pearls. 

The frame of a mirror (4) is quite a tour de force. 
The figures on the frame surrounding the glass are in 
very high relief, and pearls, beads, and mica are very 
freely used. ‘At the top sits a lady playing a man- 
doline, with a stag at her right, and, at her left, a 
peacock with its feathers beautifully worked and stand- 
ing out in bold relief. On each side is a building. 
The side panels of the frame have a Cavalier and a 
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with another branch, her dress magnificently worked 
with filagree thread and spangles. The fountain and 
grotto are enriched with various stones, coral, amber, 
etc. In this specimen occurs the swan already alluded to. 

Yet another piece is a very interesting example 
in modern frame (3). Under a canopy sits King 
Ahasuerus crowned, wearing an ermine-lined robe over 
his Cavalier costume. Before him kneels Esther, her 
train carried by an attendant. In the left background 
Mordecai is hanging on the gallows, while on the 
right the King rides forth on a white horse, attended 
by a trumpeter; further on to the right is a tent 


lady, the lady’s dress profusely embroidered. At the 
foot are the Lion and the Leopard, and a fountain, 
with rockery and fishes, and with the falling water, 
which is represented by twisted thread. 

The value of these “stump-work” pictures of the 
Stuart period is beginning to be more fully recognised, 
and as the supply is limited, the price for good 
specimens has advanced very considerably. ‘Twenty 
years ago they could be bought for a few pounds, now 
an exceptionally fine specimen runs into three figures. 
Such a one is the mirror here reproduced, which is in 
its original oak case with old iron hasp and hinges. 
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ENGRAVINGS IN A SINGLE SPIRAL LINE. 


most curious are engravings which, on copper, 

stone, or wood, have been incised or cut in a 

single line of the burin or the graver. It can- 
not be said that such an achievement, extraordinary as 
it is, possesses any peculiar artistic merit in itself. Its 
main interest is of course an achievement of a merely 
executive kind, showing, no doubt, the manual ac- 
complishment of the artist, and, in his choice of 
treatment of his line, a certain artistic selection. One 
of the most popular examples of this style of work is 
the “ Head of Christ,” which has for many years been 
well known, and of which we are enabled here to 
place a reproduction before our readers. ‘There has 
been recently a revival—in appearance at least—in 
the skilfully produced head of President McKinley, 
engraved by Mr. T. Fleming, of which a reproduction 
is published by way of contrast by permission of The 
Nutshell Publishing Co. (of 78, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City), who have issued it within the last few 
months. ‘To that we will presently return. 

The head of Christ, by which Claude Mellan 
gained a reputation in an age when his skill, original 
and prestigieux, was the rage of the day, is perhaps the 
best example existing of this extraordinary method 
of work. From the higher standpoint it is of course 
to be regarded as a parade made of his extraordinary 
adroitness of hand in modelling a head, good in 
expression and feeling, with a single spiral line 
begun in the centre of the nose, and continuing 
round and round until the whole design is completed, 
lines thickened here and there, run together, or left 
farther apart, in order to obtain the modelling neces- 
sary in such a work. ‘This plate was engraved as 
long ago as 1649, but the skill here shown was not 
achieved all at once. About the year 1635, as we 
are reminded by M. Auvray, “ Possessed of the desire 
to make some innovation in his art, and realizing 
the advantage which he could derive from his 
singular technical mastery of hand as an engraver 
upon copper, he developed the idea of engraving in a 
single line, and in time came to employ this process by 
preference, and at once secured attention for work 
which forthwith created a sensation. When he re- 
turned to Paris in 1837, the success of his invention 
was such that this style of engraving was almost the 
only kind that people cared to have, and for which 
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they were willing to pay considerable prices. The 
portraits of Louis XIV, of the Prince de Conti, and 
the Duc de Nemours (three children), and those 
of the Cardinal de Retz, of the Bishop of Orleans, 
and of ‘Alphonse d’Elbéne,’ are executed in a single 
line, and in the best period of the master, as well as 
the portraits of Gassendi and of Fabri de Peiresc— 
his patron. In the year 1643 he engraved his own 
drawing of ‘Louis XIV receiving the Provost of the 
Merchants and the Aldermen of the City of Paris,’ a 
fine plate, in which a single line is associated with 
stipple and hatching. It was at this time that he 
was at the apogee of his talent, and he determined 
to produce one of those works which by their extra- 
ordinary character would astonish the whole world. 
It was then that he produced the Holy Face upon 
the handkerchief of Veronica [the plate before the 
reader] which he engraved in a single line of the burin, 
starting from the nose and proceeding ina spiral, the 
undulations of which produced the nose, eyes, mouth, 
hair, drops of blood, the Crown of Thorns, the linen 
on which the divine face is impressed, the name of 
the engraver, and even this inscription, ‘FORMATUR 
UNICUS UNA NON ALTER,’ the whole rendered with 
absolute precision of the graver. The success of 
this tour de force was enormous with the public, and 
even with artists.” 

It is interesting to state that the original plate, 
now of course much worn through having been passed 
so many thousand times through the press, is in the 
hands of a print dealer in London, who is still 
printing from the plate, and selling the impressions. 
On behalf of the Louvre some time ago, certain steps 
were taken to obtain this extraordinary curiosity, but 
nothing came of the overture. 

It should be explained, in justice to the memory of 
Mellan, that at some time or other this plate has been 
considerably retouched, and much of the charm of the 
original has been lost. There is a certain hardness 
of drawing which does not belong to the original. 
The eyelids, eyes, mouth, and chin have all suffered 
under the hands of the retoucher ; especially in the 
eyes the subtle drawing has been almost entirely 
lost. The expression of infinite sadness has dis- 
appeared, and in its place we have a hard drawing 
of eyelids, underlids, and eyeballs, which look more 
like those in a Japanese mask than in an engraving 
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by a subtle artist. Moreover, dots of clear light 
have been placed in the. eyeballs which do not 
appear in the original, wherein the line is never 
thus broken. 

If with this performance we compare the head of 
McKinley, we find this in common—that the line 
starts as a spiral from the centre of the plate and pro- 
ceeds to produce the effect of projection by lines of 
varying thickness and of varying distance. The artist 
of course does not lay claim to any such power over 
his line as is shown by Mellan: there is neither the 
variety nor the modulation, and there is a paucity 
of technique which suggests that the whole is not 
an engraving in the sense that Mellan’s is, but is 
practically an anaglyptic reproduction from a medal- 
lion. This is possibly not the case, for in the true 
anaglyptic plate the line is of unvarying thickness, 
The extraordinary illusive effects of these engravings 
will be remembered by those who saw the reproduc- 
tions by this process of John Henning’s restorations 
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of the east and west friezes of the Parthenon, as 
engraved by A. R. Freebairn. Freebairn had agreed 
with his friend Henning, who had suffered under 
numerous piracies, to reproduce his frieze so perfectly 
that the pirate might be defied both as to cost and 
excellence of reproduction ; but after the first two 
plates were finished Freebairn died, and in spite of 
the efforts of art lovers of that day, 1849, the 
undertaking was never carried to a completion. As 
regards the instrument for executing this. method of 
engraving, called nowadays an “anaglyptograph,” the 
following simple definition is to be found in the 
“Dictionary of Mechanics.” “An instrument for 
making a medallion engraving of objects in relief, 
such as a medal or cameo. A point is passed over 
the medal at an angle of 45°, and communicates 
motion to a diamond etching point. The diamond 
partakes of the motion of the tracer, following the 
curves of the object, making the lines relatively 
open on the sides of protuberances upon which 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 
HY: ENGRAVED BY T. FLEMING IN 1902 IN A SINGLE SPIRAL LINE FROM THE MIDDLE OF THE PLATE. 


«PUBLISHED BY THE NUTSHELL PUBLISHING COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 








THE HEAD OF CHRIST ON THE HANDKERCHIEF 
OF ST. VERONICA. 


ENGRAVED BY CLAUDE MELLAN, 1649, IN A SINGLE SPIRAL LINE FROM THE MIDOLE OF THE NOSE. 
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light is supposed to strike, and making the lines 
closer on the sides opposed to the light.” 

This instrument, of course, is not dissimilar in 
character to the pentograph, or the machines in use 
for reproducing or reducing the large models on which 
the medallist of to-day perfects his modelling, before 
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in its smaller size the medal reaches the hands of 
the public. How far the McKinley portrait is based 
upon this method we do not pretend to say, but it 
cannot be denied that the work itself is an interest- 
ing curiosity, apart from the attention which the plate 
deserves as the portrait of a great man. 
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Art Copyists 
at National 
Galleries. 


HE strong complaints that have been 
made against the presence of copyists 
at the National Galleries are, we 

think, founded on a misconception of the objects of na- 
tional collections. It may be true that the presence of 
copyists two days a week, and the admission fee charged 
to secure comparative comfort to the copyists, are annoying 
to those who think only of their own enjoyment and their 
own rights in the collections. But these galleries have been 
founded not only for the pleasure of the ordinary citizen, 
but as places of education wherein students, copying, may 
improve their own abilities, or may spread the love of 
pictures, and so, indirectly, do service to the greater public 
and to the art of England. ‘The inconvenience of the 
copyist’s presence is not really serious, and we trust that 
nothing will be done to curtail proper privileges which 
are framed in the interests of the community at large. 

Mr. AEtrreD Fauey, with whose excellent 

work the readers of this Magazine are ac- 

quainted, writes to us in reference to the 
judgment on the action lately fought out 
in Court. 

I suppose, he says, it would be considered idealistic to 
expect a judge to realise the great importance to all artists 
of the point I raised, not being himself an Art worker. 
The action was brought against me for the recovery of a 
commission of 25 per cent. on a gold pendant which I de- 
signed and carried out for a patron of the plaintiff. The 
pendant was delivered, and I received a cheque in due course 
from the client. The point under discussion was whether 
the dealer was entitled to charge commission on the 
whole order or on the order ss the amount of gold 
employed in its execution, which, in this instance, amounted 
to one-third of the whole commission. I think your 
readers will agree with me that this point is of paramount 
importance to the Art worker, for it will be easily realised, 
as my counsel lucidly explained, that as the artist’s 
expenses increase his profits naturally diminish, whereas 
the dealer’s profit of 25 per cent. under the present 
recognised arrangement remains the same. In my 
case the dealer and agent claimed 25 per cent. for 
the introduction, while the producer was expected to 
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be contented with only 35 per cent. for his work. 
In summing up, the learned judge evidently did not 
attribute importance to this, the point of the whole action, 
and left me to split the difference with the dealers and pay 
costs. If the point I raised, which I trusted would be 
properly thrashed out and so give every artist who may 
be compelled to arrange his affairs through the middle- 
man a fair footing, was not considered legally practical, 
may I suggest that it was at any rate logical? I feel 
sure that if the public could be brought to realise that it is 
far more satisfactory to deal with the producer direct 
than through the shopkeeper, the hardships and struggles 
of the artist’s career would be lessened, and an improvement 
not only in his productions, but also in the art of the 
country, might be appreciable in exact proportion. 

In our opinion, a proper business understanding 

should be adopted in every case where the value of 
precious materials, in the case of an object of art, is 
likely to disturb the ordinary practice of the dealer’s 
commission for introductions effected. 
Tue scheme which has been mooted for 
the establishment of an Irish Gallery of 
Modern Art in Dublin can hardly find a 
reasonable opponent. It is not only a desira- 
bility, it is an essential. It is not a question of 
the state of the arts in Ireland, against which some'have pro- 
claimed ; indeed, the worse that state is proved to be, the 
stronger becomes the argument in favour of such an Irish 
Gallery, to awaken and quicken the love and practice of the 
arts in Ireland. The fact is that the Irish are not lacking 
in artistic power—(who would affirm as much of the 
descendants of those who produced the Book of Kells ?)— 
but that appreciation of art in Ireland is, to a great extent, 
wanting among the very classes who should support and 
encourage it. There would be no encouragement so 
efficacious as the establishment of a gallery, which in the 
case of neglect would stand as a constant and a public 
reproach and reminder, and in the case of success (which 
we do not doubt) would carry further the reputation of 
Irish artists. Perhaps it might retain in Ireland the 
greatest of its painters and sculptors, and make it possible 
for them to earn a living and fame in their own country. 


An Irish 
Gallery of 
Modern Art. 
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Tue portraits of the King and Queen, 
painted by Mr. Harold Speed, which have 
been on view in Messrs. Graves’s galleries, 
claim a larger amount of attention than can usually be 
given to examples of official portraiture. They are, of 
course, somewhat conventionalised as likenesses—Royal 
personages are not often represented exactly as they are 
—but the convention has not been overdone, and has 
not caused the artist to miss the opportunity of showing 
what a capable executant he is. The portraits are to be 
presented to the Maharajah of Mysore. 

Mr. W. J. Laidlay’s exhibition at the Doré Gallery 
contains too many things, and seems in consequence a 
little monotonous. But there is in it a. very fair amount 
of good work, capably painted, and agreeable in its 
suggestion of nature. The best pictures are those of the 
scenery of the Norfolk Broads; in these Mr. Laidlay 
shows a pleasant colour sense and a decidedly effective 
breadth of handling ; but some of his Egyptian landscapes 
are also worthy of praise as honest and unaffected records 
of characteristic features of the country. 

Mr. T. R. Way’s “Lithographs of Reliques of Old 
London and its Suburbs, its Palaces, and the Ancient 
Halls of the City Guilds” have lately been shown in the 
Hall of Clifford’s Inn. They are worthy of note not 
only because they represent subjects of very great interest, 
but also because they are the work of an artist who has 
a thorough acquaintance with all the technicalities of 
lithography. Mr. Way has deservedly made a considerable 
reputation by drawings of this type, and this comprehensive 
exhibition did him the fullest credit. 

The studies and sketches by the late J. T. Nettleship 
which have been gathered in the Carfax Gallery show 
persuasively what an intimate knowledge he had of the 
ways and characteristics of the greater beasts of prey. 
Many of these drawings are extraordinarily accurate in 
their suggestion of the poses and movements of the animals 
which he chose as his models, and many of them are 
delightful examples of clever and expressive manipulation. 
The exhibition emphasises the loss which the Art world 
has sustained by the death of an artist of such remarkable 


ability. 


Exhibitions. 


Lorenzo Lotto. By Bernhard Berenson. 
(George Bell and Sons. 15s. net.) 
Criticism differs greatly on the subject of 
the work of Lorenzo Lotto, one of a minor group of 
painters who endeavoured, with more or less success, to 
carry on in the course of the sixteenth century the great 
traditions of the Bellinis. Vasari, followed by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and to some extent also by Morelli, is of 
opinion that Lotto was the pupil and imitator of Giovanni 
Bellini; but the author of the present monograph 
differs from them all, claiming that Alvise Vivarini alone 
had any lasting influence over the painter of the Santa 
Casa “Annunciation” and other typical works. This 


Reviews. 


opinion Mr. Berenson sustains by arguments convincing 
to himself at least, endorsing them by many excellent 
reproductions of examples of the work of the two masters. 
The student is thus enabled to note the affinities, if 
affinities there be, in form and composition, although, of 
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course, the subtle variations in colouring which are among 
the most distinctive characteristics of a painting, especially 
of a Venetian painting, elude translation into black and 
white. 

An able but scarcely a fascinating writer, Mr. Berenson 
somewhat weakens his influence by his frank admissions 
of changes of opinions. There is, moreover, perhaps 
rather too much of the constructive criticism, on which 
he specially prides himself, in the building up from an 
examination of his works of the personality of Lotto. 
There is little life, when all is done, in the dry bones of 
the resultant skeleton. Even when the catalogue style is 
laid aside, it is not always easy to follow the author 
without an effort, as when he says, “The perfect 
criticism should give us the measure of the acceptability 
at a given time of the work of art in question.” Again, 
in reference to the “Presentation in the Temple,” the 
author remarks: “ The tension of feeling over an event 
which all the bystanders recognise as more than human 
expresses itself on every countenance.” But was not 
the bringing of a child to the Temple a matter of 
constant occurrence ; and would the spectators, with the 
exception of the relatives of the child, have recognised 
anything strange in this case? Is it possible for anyone 
but Mr. Berenson to see any affinity between Lotto and 
Manet, or Lotto and Degas? And who can accept the 
dictum that the hero of this monograph was the “ parallel 
of Correggio,” who stands alone amongst the giants, or 
the “rival” of the mighty Titian? 


Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Charles Holroyd. 


(Duckworth. 8s.) 


Mr. Charles Holroyd is so profound an admirer and 
student of the mighty Florentine, and an artist so able, 
that a new Life from his pen must command attention and 
a great measure of approval. He has done well in 
translating the biography of the master by the sculptor’s 
scholar Ascanio Condivi, for he claims that Condivi’s 
contribution is the most valuable of any, which is the more 
interesting as Mr. Holroyd assures us that this extremely 
important book has never been translated—at least, in its 
entirety. There is great fascination about the memoir, for 
it brings us as closely into personal contact with Michael 
Angelo as Vasari brings us with the artists of his acquaint- 
ance. Mr. Holroyd’s original contribution is a parallel 
biography, fairly full and elaborate, dealing with the 
sculptor and painter with discretion and independence, 
and he adds the three intensely interesting and_ vivid 
“ Dialogues ” of Francisco d’Ollanda with the Florentine 
and his friend the Marchioness of Pescara. What could be 
more telling or more striking than Buonarroti’s criticism 
of the Early Flemish school? Nothing more acute, and at 
the same time more simple, has ever been written. 

“The painting of Flanders, madam,” answered the artist 
slowly, “will generally satisfy any devout person more than 
the painting of Italy, which will never cause him to drop a 
single tear, but that of Flanders will cause him to shed many. 
This is not owing to the vigour and goodness of that painting, 
but to the goodness of such devout person. Women will like 
it, especially very old ones, or very young ones. It will please 
































THE MADONNA IN A ROSE GARDEN WITH SIX SAINTS; 


SHOWING AGAINST THE ROSE HEDGE SCENES IN THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST AND OF THE HOLY VIRGIN. 


By LORENZO LOTTO. See Opposite Pace 
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likewise friars and nuns, and also some noble persons who 
have no ear for true harmony. They paint in Flanders 
only to deceive the external eye, things that gladden you 
and of which you cannot speak ill, and saints and prophets. 
Their painting is of stuffs, bricks and mortar, the grass of 
the fields, the shadows of trees, and bridges and rivers, 
which they call landscapes, and little figures here and 
there ; and all this, although it may appear good to some 
eyes, is in truth done without reasonableness or art,without 
symmetry or proportion, without care in selecting or 
rejecting, and finally without any substance whatever ; and 
in spite of all this, painting in some 

other parts is worse than it is in 

Flanders. Neither do I speak so badly 

of Flemish painting because it is all 

bad, but because it tries to do so many 

things at once (each of which alone 

would suffice for a great work), so that 

it does not do anything really well.” 


A Series of Thirty Etchings 
by William Strang, Illus- 
trating Subjects from ‘‘ Don 
Quixote.”’ (London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. £5 5s. net.) 

The publishers of Mr. Strang’s 
etchings illustrating Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s Shorter Stories have been encour- 


aged by the great success of that series 
to put forward the present volume, 
which is in many ways superior to the 


former. It does not contain the text of 
the great work of Miguel de Cervantes, 
but is in reality a portfolio of etchings 
in a handy form, the illustrations being 
interleaved with short extracts from 
Thomas Shelton’s translation (Library 
of English Classics). ‘ Dorothea,” No. 
14, has already been described and re- 
produced in this Magazine. No. 19 
here shown is called “The Cortes of 
Death,” and represents the ill-treatment 
of Sancho’s beloved ass, Dapple, by the 
“devil with the bladders.” It is very 
characteristic of Mr. Strang’s work, as 
it shows his genius for composition and 
ingenuity in using masses of black and 
white, as well as his facility in draw- 
ing. The subordinate and lumpish 
figures in the background are unnecessarily ugly, but the 
humour and vigour of the central figure are irresistible. 
Mr. Strang paid a visit to Spain before executing these 
plates, and they all show the result of careful study of the 
country, and of the national artists, Velasquez and Goya. 
Students of the latter’s etchings will remember the frequent 
use of dark masses produced by aquatint. Mr. Strang 
often adopts this device with success. The plates vary in 
quality, but all are lively, original, and magnificently com- 
posed, and the book forms a unique attraction for those 
who are interested in etching, in Don Quixote, or in Mr. 
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Strang’s work. ‘The Duchess” shows how closely the 
etcher has studied Velasquez, but “The Wedding of 
Camacho” is like a Rembrandt. The various portraits of 
the Knight are very good. 


The Knighte of the Towre, by G. d Je Tour 
Landry (Newnes ; 7s. 6d.), is a book of real importance— 
a reprint of Caxton’s version of the entertaining moral 
volume, scarcely known to the modern reader. It has 
been very ably edited by Miss Gertrude Rawlings, who 
has shown scholarly taste in her work, and it is admirably 


c 


“THE CORTES OF DEATH.” 


From THE EtcHina BY WILLIAM STRANG For “Don Quixote.” 


printed and not less excellently illustrated by Mr. Garth 
Jones. The Diireresque style of the fancy and drawing 
is happily wedded to pen-work of modern execution ; it 
is rare that style, spirit, and decorative sense in reprints 
of old works are so happily harmonised. 

When, six years ago, ‘J. F. Millet and Rustic 
Art”’ was put forth by Mr. Henry Naegely (Elliot Stock ; 
3s. 6d.), we expressed commendation of the book, as a 
very unconventional life (if that), and a criticism acute - 
in observation, literary in form, lofty in aim, and pleasant 
in expression. ‘This new and cheap edition ought to meet 
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with appreciation, more particularly as the author illustrates 
his arguments as to “rustic art” by appeal to a con- 
siderable range of art and literature. 

It is rare to find a foreigner writing with such com- 
plete command of our language as Mr. Kakasu Okakura, 
in his work on Ideals of the East, with Special Reference to 
the Art of Fapan (Murray ; §s.). Rarer still is it for us to 
read so admirable an essay on the art of a foreign country, 
seen from within, and set forth as by one of ourselves. The 
art of Japan, and of the Orient in general, exercises an 
extraordinary fascination over Englishmen, and it may be 
said that for the first time are we enabled to take an entirely 
well-balanced view of that which we have so long judged 
from our own standpoint. The East has been disturbed 
by the West. Just what this means we are told by Mr. 
Okakura, who sees the likelihood of a return to the national 
art, and recognises whence the new force must come. 
Although the fashionable craze for Japanese art has to some 
extent died out, and the dealers who extolled it are devoting 
their attention to the “new art” in furniture, those who 
love Japan and its art for their own fair sake retain their 
interest undiminished. To such as these, Mr. C. J. 
Brownell’s book, The Heart of Fapan, will be of interest. 
It is a book of considerable charm and full of observation. 

Six years ago Mr. Tristram Ellis published his book 
on Sketching from Nature. A new edition has been issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan (3s. 6d.) with new matter added. 
It is acapital handbook for those who wish to learn how 
to sketch, alike in black and white and in colours. 

Tue Masterpieces IN THE NarIoNAL 
Books for Gatiery, with 222 Illustrations and a 
Review, Preface by Dr. Karl Voll (Franz Hansf- 

staengl, London ; 12s.) ; Diz MEIsTERWERKE 
pes Riyxs Museum zu AmsTERDAM, with 208 Reproduc- 
tions and a Preface by Dr. Kar/ Voll (Franz Hansfstaengl, 
Munich; 12s.); THe Work oF Borticetti (Newnes ; 
3s. 6d.) ; Diz Metsrerwerke DER K6nIGLICHEN GEMALDE- 
Gatieriz zu Drespen, with 223 reproductions after the 
original paintings, introduction by Dr. Herbert Hirth (Franz 
Hansfstaengl) ; Orp Enciish Doorways, by W. Galsworthy 
Davie and H. Tanner (Batsford ; 15s.) ; Betx’s Miniature 
Series oF Painters: Sir Epwin Lanpseer, R.A., by 
McDougall Scott, B.A.; Jean Francois Mutuet, by Edg- 
cumbe Staley, B.A. (1s. each) ; Great Masters 1n Paintinc 
anD Scutprure : Jacopo Rosusti, caLLED TinToRETTO, by 
F. B. Stoughton Holborn (Bell); Woriv’s Cuitpren, by 
Mortimer Menpes and Dorothy Menpes (Black; 20s.) ; Fra 
BartotomMgzo Detta Porta unp Die Scuute von San 
Marco, by Fritz Knapp (W. Knapp ; 24 marks) ; Nature’s 
Laws, aND THE Maxine oF Pictures, by W. L. Wyllie, 
A.R.A. (Arnold ; 15s.) ; THe ELements or ARCHITECTURE, 
collected by Henry Wotton, Kt. (Longmans ; 10s. 6d.) ; A 
CataLoGuE oF LETTERS AND OTHER Historica Documents 
EXHIBITED IN THE Liprary aT WeELBECK, compiled by S. 
Arthur Strong, M.A. (J. Murray; £2 2s.). 
The International Society 0 
Painters, and Gravers. 
Mr. Howarp Pyte. Associates: Messrs. 
Maurice GreirFENHAGEN, W. Y. Mac- 
Grecor, and Dovctas Rosinson. — 


Sculptors, 
Honorary Member : 


New 
Members. 
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Sir Wituiam Acnew has presented to 
Miscellanea. the National Gallery Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 

“Nymph and Young Bacchus” (Mrs. Hartley 
and Child), which was lately seen at the Old Bond Street 
Galleries. 

The reproductions of the etchings by Charles Keene on 
pages 491 and 492 were inserted with the special consent 
of Mr. Henry Keene and Mr. A. C. Curtis, of the Astolat 
Press, Guildford, by whom the collection of the twenty- 
one plates is shortly to be issued. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers has decided upon an American tour on the 
invitation of the art institutions of Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, and St. Louis. The undertaking is 
warmly to be commended, as every development of British 
art and the modern movement will thus be seen in the 
United States in a way not otherwise possible. 




















MEMORIAL TO E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


DesiagneD BY JOHN W. SIMPSON ARCHITECT 


The memorial to the late Onslow Ford which has 
been uncovered near the sculptor’s residence in St. John’s 
Wood, London, is here reproduced from the drawing by 
the designer, Mr. J. W. Simpson, the admirable architect 
whose artistic work is well known to our readers. The 
pathetic figure of the sad, mourning muse is reproduced 
from Ford’s “Shelley Memorial” at Oxford, and has 
been brought into the general design with great felicity. 
The memorial was erected by the late sculptor’s many 
friends and admirers with the sympathetic help of the 
County Council. Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., performed 
the ceremony of unveiling. 
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Tue death of Mr. W. E. 
Hentey is a matter of pecu- 
liar concern to us, as for the space of five 
years he was Editor of this Magazine. In 
the autumn of the year 1881, on the resig- 
nation of Mr. Eric Robertson, Mr. Henley 
assumed the vacant post; and as we have 
already recounted, he at once raised the 
literary tone of the Magazine in an extra- 
ordinary degree. Devoting his own brilliant 
pen to its service he secured the co-operation 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, R. A. M. Steven- 
son, Richard Jefferies, the late Bishop of 
London, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Comyns Carr, 
Mr. Whibley, and others who, though not 
all of them entirely close students of the 
pictorial and plastic arts, were literary artists 
of elegance and high accomplishment. Dur- 
ing these years, till he resigned in 1886 
(feeling doubtless hampered in dealing with 
the works of many artists with whose zsthetic 
principles he was in active hostility), he 
aimed at educating his readers to appreciate 
the new message of art as preached by M. 
Rodin, M. Degas, and their peers, and to 
care less for the older artistic methods and 
conventions. He afterwards became, we be- 
lieve, “consulting Art Editor” to the “ Art 
Journal,” but his influence upon that publica- 
tion was not very apparent. He afterwards 
produced in 1888 the great catalogue of the 
Loan collection of French and Dutch pic- 
tures at the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1886 ; 
in the following year, the “Century of 
Artists” selected from the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion of 1888, and the little catalogue of works of the 
great French and Dutch romanticists for Messrs. Dowdes- 
well. Then followed in 1890 the “Sir Henry Raeburn ” 
—a brief but adequate essay splendidly illustrated, one 
of the last publications of the now defunct Royal Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 
The most important parts of these essays, together 
with such papers as his articles on Rodin, Keene, and 
other contributions to the Scots Observer, were reissued in 
a volume called “Views and Reviews: Art,” which we 
lately noticed in our columns. In all this work there is 
the consistency that might have been expected from a man 
of Mr. Henley’s loyalty and staunchness. As to his 
remarkable merits as a writer, always in his work a poet 
and an artist, to his powers as a critic, keen and fearless, 
or to his noble virtues as a man, strong, honest, brave, and 
kindly, it is needless here to speak. It is enough to say 
that he did more than produce fine work: he raised a 
band of young writers and influenced for intellectual good 
all who came in contact with him. Born in 1849, he 
died on the 11th July last, leaving a great reputation as a 
man of letters. As an art critic he should be remembered, 
too—a little less than indulgent to a large section of our 
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artists, but never, so far as we know, hurting the feelings of 
those with whom he differed ; and he a strong writer of 
strong feelings who was not accustomed to mince his words. 





Mr. Georce W. pe Sauttes, the engraver to the Royal 
Mint, who has died at an early age, was, perhaps, the most 
expert Englishman with the graver, who was also an artist 
of power and fancy. His best work is not to be seen in 
the recent coinage, nor in the Great Seal now in use ; it 
is to be found in his fine portrait medals, such as the 
Diamond Jubilee medal of Queen Victoria (1897), the 
Professor Gabriel Stokes Jubilee medal (1899), etc. His 
war medals for Eastern Central Africa, for Canada (Fenian 
Raids, 1886), and Sudan campaigns (1898) were in the 
Royal Academy in 1900. Although of French extraction, 
Mr. de Saulles, like his father, was an Englishman. 


The death of Mr. J. McN. Wuistzer is an event so 
important in the world of art that we hold over our observa- 
tions upon it till next month, when we can discuss the 
sad occurrence and the artistic position of the deceased 
artist at greater length. 




















SARASATE: AN ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK. 
By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. Enaraveo sy O. LACOUR. 


"From “THE MAGAZINE OF Art,” 1885, 
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ARRANGEMENT IN BLACK AND GREY: PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER’S MOTHER. 


By J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. IN THE LuxEmBouRG Museum 


From “THe MAGAZINE OF ART” 1883 
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I—PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By VAL PRINSEP, R.A. 


O arrive, during his lifetime, at triumphant 
success, a painter must possess qualities 
quite distinct from those that are necessary 
for the simple exercise of his art. Take 
the three eminent men whose reputation was greatest 
in the latter part of the century—Leighton, Millais, 
Burne-Jones. With all their genius, these men 
would never have taken the place they occupied 
had they been equipped by nature with a genius 
for painting alone. ‘They all three showed excellent 
business talents, and in their dealings, both with 
picture collectors and picture dealers, displayed a 
knowledge of the world which secured them an 
independent position without which an artist is at 
78 


the mercy of others.) How many painters are there 
who, lacking this businesslike talent, remain without 
due recognition? The combination is indeed rare ; 
for the artistic temperament, being poetic and im- 
practicable, is somewhat antagonistic to the precision 
and method which, combined with shrewdness, forms 
the stock-in-trade of the successful man of the world. 

It must be acknowledged that Whistler was 
pre-eminently a shrewd man. Through the whole 
of his life he made it his business, as it was un- 
doubtedly his pleasure, to inform the world that 
James McNeill Whistler was an artist without 
equal. “Why drag in Velasquez?” he exclaimed 


in reply to an admirer who told him that no one 
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but the Spaniard and himself could paint. The 
story is so well known, for he repeated it himself, 
that some have believed that what he said was true. 
To no British contemporary would he allow any 
merit, except perhaps to Albert Moore. When I 
first made his acquaintance, and he was still a young 
man, he already showed the combative qualities 
which distinguished him through life, and was even 
then too ready with the same pungency of para- 
graphing which was found in the letter which he 
published a day or two before he died. The intense 
cleverness and adroitness of the man were most 
remarkable, his nervous energy phenomenal. No 
man attained a more thorough success. Nor did he 
make any effort to withdraw himself from public 
notice. And this eminent American artist, in spite 
of his depreciative remarks on all old institutions, 
was a member of the Legion of Honour, of many 
academies and art societies, and was acclaimed head 
of what is called “the school ” of those who acknow- 
ledge no school at all. 

As I first remember him “ in the fifties,” “ Jimmy ” 
(so he was always called even by casual acquaint- 
ances) was a brisk little man conspicuous from his 
swarthy complexion, his gleaming eyeglass, and his 
shock of curly black hair, amid which shone his 
celebrated white lock. A clever talker, full of quaint 
sayings, emphasised with his “ Don’t ye know,” 
there was a feline cdlinerie about him that was very 
attractive, and characteristically ‘ Jimmy ” could 
never refrain from giving a sly scratch which was 
the more painful from being so unexpected. So it 
was that most of his old friends became estranged, 
and many were perhaps lucky if they had never gone 
beyond an elementary stage of friendship and so 
escaped the bitterness of his too rasping epigrams. 

Whistler—there is no reason why I should not 
speak frankly—was essentially a “poseur.” He was 
always acting a part. He even dressed the character. 
I once met him as he was going to dinner : with his 
overcoat thrown back he showed a great expanse of 
shirtfront, and in his waistcoat was stuck a salmon- 
coloured silk handkerchief, while he carried in his 
hand a long slender wand in lieu of walking-cane. 

“ You'll lose that handkerchief,” I said, assuming 
a Philistine ignorance of what he called an “arrange- 
ment ;” and with a sacrilegious hand I thrust out of 
sight the salmon-coloured kerchief. ‘Good God ! ” 
he cried, in most comical dismay, “what are you 
doing? You’ve destroyed my precious note of 
colour.” And with care he rearranged the delicately 
tinted folds. 

During the time he was President of the British 
Artists he and the other heads of art societies were 
asked to dine by our President (Sir F. Leighton), 
(“ Rather late to ask me, don’t ye think ? ” 
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Whistler is said to have remarked). After dinner he 
pressed Leighton and me to come to his lecture, 
“Ten o’Clock,” which was to be delivered a few 
days after. ‘“ What’s the use of my coming?” 
Leighton said sadly. “You know I should not 
agree with what you said, my dear Whistler.” 
“Oh,” cried Whistler, “come all the same ; nobody 
takes me seriously, don’t ye know!” I fear too 
many did take him seriously, and hence the many 
bitternesses which arose between him and his confréres. 
It must be admitted, however, that Whistler rather 
revelled in these quarrels, and was never so_ happy as 
when he was lashing out all round, 

For many years I saw nothing of “ Jimmy,” who 
lived abroad, and spent most of his time in Paris. 
Two years ago I met him on board the Hook of 
Holland and Harwich steamer. He was quite grey, 
and the “oriflamme” which distinguished him as a 
young man had disappeared. I found him most 
cordial, and was much touched when he appeared at 
the station in the morning to bid me good-bye—he 
being bound in a contrary direction on a visit to 
some friends. It was the last time I saw him. 

I have always thought that behind the “ poseur” 
there was quite a different Whistler. Those who 
saw him with his mother were conscious of the fact 
that the irrepressible Jimmy was very human. No 
one could have been a better son or more attentive to 
his mother’s wishes. Sometimes old Mrs. Whistler, 
who was a stern Presbyterian in her religion, must 
have been very trying to her son. Yet Jimmy, 
though he used to give a queer smile when he men- 
tioned them, never in any way complained of the 
old lady’s strict Sabbatarian notions, to which he 
bowed without remonstrance. After his marriage I 
have heard that the life of this most Bohemian 
“ poseur”” was most harmonious and domestic. 

Certainly, too, the artist was strong in him. 
From his earliest years he carried out what he deemed 
the truest expression of the Art of Painting. He 
was ever struggling to prove that Ais was the only 
true style, and he never swerved one jot from his ideal 
to please his public. It was his object to persuade 
others. And perhaps, as is not unusual, the narrower 
his belief the more sincere was his conviction. 
According to his theory, art should be very direct. 
There should be no appearance of labour, but a simple 
mastery expressing the intention of the painter. “I 
should like,” he said, “to draw in the outline of my 
figure with both hands at once.” In this he may 
possibly be right, but such mastery is not to be 
attained (if indeed it ever be in the reach of mortal 
man) without study of the closest kind. Velasquez 
and Rembrandt, the two artists with whom, I think 
wrongly, he has been compared, both began with a 
tight, almost painful, execution, and only developed 
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their masterful rendering of nature very gradually. 
The Japanese artists, with whose work Whistler’s 
pictures may be with greater justice named, carefully 
studied the objects they arrived at rendering with 
such masterly facility. Our Jimmy, however, began 
painting rather late in life. He had been through 
_ the training at West Point, and tried at least one 
other profession before he took up Art. He started 
with preconceived ideas of mastery, and he disdained 
the work in the atelier which had supplied his con- 
temporaries at Paris, where he began to paint, with 
intelligible means of expressing such artistic thoughts 
as they possessed. The grammar of expression was 
a constant stumbling block to him; hence his slow- 
ness in producing. For let it not be supposed that 
his pictures, which looked so simple in their execution, 
were produced with facility. The late Mr. Leyland 
told me that when he was sitting for his portrait, a 
standing full-length, Whistler nearly cried over the 
drawing of the legs, and bitterly regretted that he 
had not learned something of the construction of the 
human form during his student days. The portrait 
was never finished. Again, during a part of his 
career he was greatly bitten with the possibilities of 
the neo-classic style of Albert Moore, which, in the 
hands of one with such a genius for adapting 
tones as Whistler possessed, was full of capabilities 
of development ; but nothing came of it. Though 
several commissions were undertaken, none was ever 
completed. The painter was too sincere an artist not 
to perceive that his knowledge was not great enough 
to enable him to excel in a branch of art to which 
drawing and form are essential. 

Many artists have embraced the arduous pro- 
fession of painting after their youth has been passed. 
To such men the “ mechanique ” of the art presents 
the greatest difficulty, but by intense effort some 
have been able-to conquer these difficulties. Burne- 
Jones was intended for the Church, and only became 
a painter at the age of 23 or 24, before which time 
most painters have passed through several years of 
studentship. Burne-Jones, however, worked inde- 
fatigably at drawing, which was absolutely neces- 
sary to his view of art, and though his form is 
sometimes fantastic it seldom shows a want of know- 
ledge. But Whistler wished to make a short cut to 
mastery, and therefore found it essential to conceal 
his want of study with the glamour of effect, which 
in his skilful hands attained great excellence. Nature 
fitted him for the task he set himself. Long-sighted 
painters are apt to see too much detail, and in conse- 
quence lose effect through their desire to render the 
multiplicity of parts which should be more or less 
merged into the grand ensemble. A short-sighted 
man has therefore a great advantage, for he sees the 
whole simply, and can treat such detail as he 


perceives without loss of breadth. Judging from the 
spectacles Reynolds has depicted in his portrait of 
himself, he too must have been short-sighted, and 
his works show this in their superb generalisation. 
So do the pictures of Whistler. 

Gifted with a true feeling for colour and, above 
all, tone, his pictures show a power of artistic present- 
ment very rare in modern art work, where the decora- 
tive qualities in a picture are too often absent. He 
was fond of choosing titles which are generally utilised 
by the musician. We find pictures called “ Nocturnes,” 
“ Symphonies,” or “ Arrangements,” and such names 
are almost peculiar to Whistler. It is curious to note 
that the first title of the kind that he used was sug- 
gested by Mr. Leyland, with whom he afterwards 
had one of his too frequent controversies. I have in 
my possession a letter to that gentleman in which 
the artist pours out profuse thanks for the suggestion, 
which he says exactly expresses in words what he 
wished to say in his picture. ‘Taking him, therefore, 
by his own estimation, his works greatly resemble 
the modern music similarly named, and is rather 
remarkable from its grace and delicacy of muance 
than for its deeper and more serious qualities. He 
never composed a sonata in painting, still less did 
he strive after the higher and nobler sentiments to 
be found in what I—indeed, the whole world—deem 
the greatest masters. 

In none but some of his earlier works did he 
depict more than one figure. I can recall one of 
his early pictures, of Biarritz, in which there was a 
ship. “A stupid painter out there,” said Whistler, 
“complained that I had not made out what kind 
of ship it was; but I said to him, ‘To me it is not 
a ship, but a tone.”” That an object was in its 
proper place and of its right tone was enough for 
him. He had not the insight and grand humanity of 
Velasquez, nor the intense earnestness of Rembrandt. 
Indeed, in speaking of him, why, as he himself said, 
why “drag in” these men? He sought to charm 
rather than to impress. With his combative qualities 
highly developed, he resented being judged by the 
rules of schools, with which rules, indeed, he had but 
slight acquaintance. He seemed to me to be inspired, 
especially in his colour, more by Japanese art than by 
European. He always aimed at the directness of 
presentment, and he was content with the un- 
emotional perfection found in the work of that sur- 
prising people. He left, however, one or two works 
of greater intenseness, notably the portrait of his 
mother and that of Thomas Carlyle. 

In his later works he used too freely a dark 
atramentum to bring the picture together. He 
probably placed his model some way from the light. 
The result is that his enemies assert that his pictures 
look as though they were painted in a coal-cellar ! 
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I have spoken only of Whistler’s painting, but 
a great portion of the art he has left exists in 
etchings and pastel drawings. As it appears to me 
that such branches of art are judged by rules 
apart from those of painting I feel incompetent to 
criticise. 

The most combative of the Renaissance artists 
was undoubtedly Benvenuto Cellini, who, in his self- 
assertion and egotism, greatly resembles the clever 
artist we used to call the “inimitable Jimmy.” Like 
Whistler, Benvenuto left a book by which he enables 
us to judge his character. Both books are intensely 
personal. But if we contrast the renowned Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini with Whistler’s “Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies,” the interest lies with the Floren- 
tine. Somehow, this Italian swashbuckler, who 
naively relates how he bearded popes and princes, 
and insulted brother artists to their faces at the risk 
of his life, attracts us more than the clever American 
who, with equal audacity, and certainly equal vindic- 
tive appetite, records with glee the cutting things he 
has said about his contemporaries, and rejoices in 
the so-called scalping of his friends. He once spoke 
of himself as a “soiled butterfly.” Surely this is the 
first recorded instance of a butterfly being an aggres- 
sive and vindictive insect. "This, however, was a 


mere “ pose” of Whistler’s, the result of a well- 


considered determination to exalt himself, which he 
found in the long run paid, even as all judicious 
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publicity is said to bring in a sure percentage of 
profit. 

Now that this gifted artist has left us, we may 
well forget the many quarrels in which he engaged 
with such notable relish. It is not my intention 
to make greater mention of them. Most of his 
opponents have gone before him, and we may well 
pass over all those controversies which exercised his 
ever-ready pen and tongue. Whether he was right 
or wrong it mattered little to him and nothing to 
us. The result of such wranglings was to keep his 
name before the public, and he had such reward as 
that brings while he lived. And now he is at peace. 
Posterity, in judging the place he will occupy in the 
art world of his time, will look to his art-work, not 
to his book. The nervous excitability of the man 
will have no influence on them. Yet that was what 
the world saw of Whistler during his life, and it 
was what he wished it to see. There was behind 
a warm heart and the truest artistic temperament, 
which he marred by confusing it with much that 
was otherwise. His public admired him not only 
for his art but also for his eccentricities. Future 
generations will admire his art in spite of these 
eccentricities. They will find that he has left much 
interesting work and some half-dozen pictures that 
may be called first-rate. After all, of how many 
of his contemporaries can more, or indeed as much, 
be said? 


AND THE ARTIST. 


By THE EDITOR. 


\ \ YHEN “The Arrangement in Black and 
Gold ”—the Cremorne Fireworks pic- 
ture—came up for sale at Christie’s, 
and was recognised as the work which 

brought forth Mr. Ruskin’s actionable strictures on 

the painter, it was received, we are told, “with a 

hiss ;” whereupon the artist publicly congratulated 

himself that, popularity being the only insult to 
which he had not hitherto been subjected, he en- 
joyed through the alleged demonstration the rare 

distinction of being justified while yet he lived. I 

never considered that the picture was hissed. I well 

remember the picture being put up for auction, and 
recall the cheer that was raised by a céterie of 
friends who sought, in manner common enough in 

France, to create a triumph for the artist or to 

challenge a counter-demonstration. Their plan suc- 

ceeded ; only the hearty hiss that was raised was not 
directed against the painting, but against a clumsy 
manifestation that was felt to be inappropriate to 
the occasion. Mr. Whistler, doubtless, believed it 


to be otherwise, and with that courage which never 
failed him, he took the incident as a fresh and 
wanton defiance, and resented it as an uncalled- 
for affront. And so the feud went on; for he and 
his friends claimed to be “ born fighters” and loved 
the Green, and believed that the establishment 
of the art principles they upheld could be better 
assured through active hostility rather than through 
methods more persuasive. Perhaps he was right, for 
he had before him the example of what the members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood had suffered and 
still had to bear. He was, of course, at the opposite 
pole in respect of artistic theory, but in sincerity he 
believed himself their equal ; and it was precisely his 
sincerity that nearly all the public and most of the 
painters could not bring themselves at first to accept. 
They considered him a joker, and for years, partly 
in scorn, he deliberately encouraged the idea. He 
made little open effort to meet the charge until he 
delivered his “Ten o’Clock:” from the beginning 
it was a case of mutual misunderstanding. 
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JAMES A. McNEILL WHISTLER: 1834—-1903. 


Yet his principles were so simple ! 
Mr. Whistler: He proclaimed that fine painting con- 
ae sists in fine painting alone, of things 
Public. finely seen, and that no anecdotal, 
dramatic, or didactic subject matter 
could increase pictural beauty, or excuse any failure 
of the highest perfection attainable without the aid 
of such adventitious interest, which he maintained as 
an outside stimulus was an impertinence, or at least 
a redundancy, in a picture. He was of a mind 
with Monet, Degas, and others ; but he held to his 
own opinions as to the Great Truth. The public 
laughed because in their opinion his belief put all 
the Great Masters in the wrong, and it was openly 
declared that his reason for tabooing subject was 
his incapability of dealing with it. They did not 
see, even though they held him to lack the 
capacity, that he at least was justifying himself 
with a triumphant avoidance of the conventional, 
and with the combined display of varied qualities 
alike precious and rare in a painter—individuality, 
harmony, sobriety, daintiness, delicacy and refinement 
of effect, beauty of atmosphere, colour, and tone, with 
constant evidence of sensitiveness and originality. 
The reply was that he did not “oppose” the Old 
Masters, but he was pursuing a path in one direction 
which they had never explored, just as the moderns 
have found and sought beauties in nature which the 
Great Masters never suspected : for was there not a 
similar outcry when landscape “for its own sake,” 
landscape true and unconventionalised, was practised 
by the new school that proclaimed the countryside 
as worthy of the artist’s love and study as the latest 
sitter or the earliest saint? And so, when those 
who would use their eyes saw the beauty of felicitous 
selection from Japanese impressionism and the charm 
of Whistler’s pictures of sea, landscape, figure, and 
street, and recognised the renderings that translated 
but never merely imitated, and appreciated the senti- 
ment and poetry of colour and effect for their own 
sake—they fell in by his side (when he did not chase 
them off) and cried, “ Behold, a new Prophet has 
arisen from the West!” 

Versatility was one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of Whistler as an artist. 
True to his own objection that a man 
need not be “a coal-scuttle painter” to be able to 
paint coal-scuttles, he left no branch of his art un- 
touched, or rather, without undue specialising, he 
deliberately shirked no class of subject for his brush 
through his inability to render it, within the confines 
of his own practice. If he did not paint animals, 
it was not because he felt his inability to do so, but 
because he had no need to paint them. Landscape, 
townscape, marine, and portrait were attacked with 
equal ease. Whatever may have been his motive in 
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avoiding the precise rendering of the details of fact, 
whatever the reason for his enveloping his renderings 
in a cloak of delicate vagueness or mystery, which 
add so much poetry alike to his arrangements and 
colour, he was always convinced of his own mastery. 
An academical objection and criticism of his work 
was that with all his elegance, distinction, and poetic 
qualities, with all his subtlety of colour and atmo- 
sphere, he usually lacked appreciation of one of the 
dimensions, that of projection, Like the Japanese, 
said those critics, he saw and rendered things in the 
flat. The fact is, that in all his work, whatever the 
style, subject, or medium, Whistler was essentially 
the decorator, thinking primarily of the composition, 
the pattern, as the main element in his design. 

In his portraits in oil—I purposely 
exclude his early portraits with the 
etching-needle—he always thought of 
his sitter as painter’s material rather than as a subject 
to be rendered with matter-of-fact accuracy ; that is to 
say, the ultimate object with him was always the 
picture, the work of art, and the sitter was but a 
means to an end. I remember his once carrying this 
attitude so far that in a sketch of one of his portraits, 
in which the features were omitted, he explained that 
features were “ merely a detail.” 

His portraits form a remarkable series. ‘That of 
Sir Henry Irving as Philip II (“ Arrangement in 
black”), exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1877, 
is not to be considered as one of his successes ; yet 
it was brought into court in “ Whistler v. Ruskin,” in 
order to show his method and point of view. His 
masterpiece is, of course, his “Portrait of my Mother,” 
painted in 1872 (“ Arrangement in black and grey”). 
This shows the high-water mark to which he attained, 
and no words of praise need be added here to the 
well-deserved laudation of which this noble canvas 
has ever been the object. The “Carlyle” (“ Arrange- 
ment in green and gold ”), 1877, a work scarcely less 
grave, does not quite reach the same level, yet as a 
design it is not less admirable, though the humanity 
of it, convincing as it is, lacks the intense sympathy 
of the simple and solemn “ Mrs. Whistler.” The 
exquisite “ Princesse des Pays de la Porcelaine ” (Salon, 
1865) is intended as an exercise in perfect colour, 
line, and arrangement, in curious contrast with 
the “Sarasate” (“Arrangement in black”), shown 
at the Society of British Artists in 1885, which, 
scarcely less original in its dusky mystery, is less im- 
pressive in emphasis of its statement and in bigness 
of style. “Miss Alexander” (“Harmony -in grey 
and green ”), “ Miss Rose Corder,” “ Lady Archibald 
Campbell ” (“ Harmony in brown and black”), “ Lady 
Meux,” and “The White Girl” (shown at the 
Salon des Refusés, 1863), various in motive as well 
as in handling—I take them at random—show the 
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many-sidedness of the painter in his treatment of the 
figure, as well as his loyalty to the single principle 
which guided him throughout. There is a story, 
attributed to the painter himself, that Whistler aspired 
to paint the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield, and first 
telegraphing his object went unasked to Hughenden, 
where the statesman received him with such over- 
whelming hospitality that he was prevented until the 
last moment from pressing his proposal, and was 
finally sent off with a compliment of all others the 
most pleasing to the artist’s vanity, “ You are a very 
great man, Mr. Whistler.” 
The extreme subtlety of Whistler’s 
Mr. Whistler’s quality in painting depended not only 
Vision. upon the artist’s inherent poetical 
emotion, but upon his physical pecu- 
liarity of eyesight ; so that it was inevitable that he 
and Ruskin should come into collision. Ruskin, with 
the eye of a bird, saw everything completely and 
microscopically. _ Whistler, whose sight seems to 
have become more and more vague and indifferent 
as to form—at least, to the precision of form— 
as time went by, passing from the photographic 
accuracy of his earlier etched plates to the rela- 
tive mystery of outline as his life went on, started 
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from opposite ends. ‘The wonderful subtlety of the 
black in the background of the “ Sarasate” says 
nothing to most eyes, which are incapable of appre- 
ciating the graduated passage. To Whistler not 
only harmony and symphony of colour, but grada- 
tion, were a leading beauty in the art of painting. 
When Ruskin denounced Whistler over his picture 
of “Fireworks at Cremorne,” neither man entirely 
understood and appreciated the outlook of the 
other. The matter-of-fact public understood and 
appreciated still less of either side, but. generally 
attacked the painter on account of the “triviality ” of 
his subject. They knew nothing of Claude’s series 
of etchings of fireworks, and were unaware that in the 
treatment of this subject Whistler was inspired by 
such colour prints as that of Hiroshigé of “ A Night 
Festival at Yeddo;” nor had they ever heard of the 
long series of pictures and engravings devoted to 
pyrotechnic displays by distinguished artists in the 
past, which by their contrast of light and shadow, of 
vivid colour upon the mysterious black and purple of 
the sky, must ever appeal irresistibly to the artistic 
eye, though in a manner wholly different to that 
which extorts the exclamations of the multitude. 
(To be continued.) 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS OF TO-DAY.—II. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS. 


ESIGNERS comprise two classes—those who 
look backward for inspiration and find it 
in works of an older time; and those 
whose great preoccupation is with what 

they think to be novelty—which they believe to be 
looking forward. Unlike the latter class, the 
former, together with the manufacturers with 
whom they work, usually set more store by excel- 
lence of . workmanship, the perfect command over 
material which was the common possession of the 
craftsmen of bygone times. Many of the most 
modern designs may: be, and in fact have been, 
executed after a very short study and practice of the 
methods and processes of manufacture, by men who 
were to all intents and purposes amateur craftsmen, 
however talented and accomplished they might be 
in other directions. It is impossible, however, to 
imagine any incompletely equipped craftsman pro- 
ducing such works as the French “appliques” of the 


eighteenth century, or the marquetry of the same 
period ; and it may, indeed, be asserted that for the 
_ production of such triumphs of craftsmanship an 
hereditary aptitude is necessary, joined to a keenly 


artistic temperament. Even supposing that the 
talent of the designer has been misdirected, as to 
which there is considerable difference of opinion, 
there should be no hesitation in acknowledging the 
supreme excellence of the craftsmanship, which it is 
difficult to match nowadays, even by those manu- 
facturers who have trained their workmen from 
boyhood and whose fathers often held the same 
relation to each other. A certain kind of treatment is 
suitable for metal in general as distinguished from other 
materials, but the same treatment is not equally 
applicable to every kind of metal. This is not so 
generally recognised by designers as it should be, so 
that it is not uncommon to find the various parts of 
which a metal object is composed masquerading in 
other combinations in a different metal for which 
the form of design is less suitable. A_ noticeable 
result of this practice (which has considerable 
commercial advantages in the saving of expense for 
models, etc.) is to emasculate the designs, and cause 
them to miss perfect fitness for all the various 
metals in which they are carried out equally. In 
much the same way the average house is built— 
failing to give complete satisfaction to any kind of 
inhabitant ; attaining a rough kind of average, only 
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meeting the requirements sufficiently to make it 
possible for people to live in it. 

For instance, it will be seen that the relative 
ductility of metals should always have been con- 
sidered by the designer ; while some are best used 
as cast and chased, others lend themselves more 
satisfactorily to a beaten treatment. It is the fashion 
now in some quarters to delight in the tool marks 
which are left very apparent on smooth surfaces, and, 
indeed, sometimes to applaud them as the most 
appropriate decoration. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out that this is purely a matter of fashion, 
and that during the greater and the best artistic 
part of the world’s history the metal worker has 
had a different aim. Of course, in chased or 
repoussé work the touch of the tool has been taken 
the greatest advantage of, to add vigour to the 
design and to show mastery over material. 

The leading English manufacturers of electric 
light fittings, to whose productions this article is 
principally devoted, comprise those who regard the 
material of the first importance, and those who 
consider design in the abstract first and its ap- 
plication to material in the second place. The 
productions of the former class are apt to be quaint 
to the verge, as some would say, of ugliness: that 
is an ever-present danger when a style of work is 
taken up with a view to a commercial success ; 
without the exercise of restraint and taste, exag- 
geration of the qualities peculiar to the style is not 
uncommon. The other class sometimes falls into 
the error, on the side of craftsmanship, of requiring 
the craftsman to strain his manipulative powers till the 
result is marvellous but scarcely suited to the material. 
The designs produced by the latter class are more 
likely to live, however, for the passion for quaintness 
is fleeting, while beauty of design and elegance of 
curve and modelling will always find an appreciation 
among the cultured, whose opinion in the end 
creates demand and leads fashion. The drawback 
which will prevent such works from ever being 
really popular is the necessary costliness, a costliness 
which is likely to increase rather than diminish as the 
scale of living grows more luxurious, and which 
unfortunately brings into the market a host of 
cheap imitations, nauseating and vastly worse than 
the exaggerations of the other kind of design. 

On the Continent designers seem able to produce 
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LOUIS XVI ELECTROLIER. 


By tHe COMPAGNIE DES BRONZES, Brussé-s. 


original works in the historic styles without the 
direct copyism which is more usual in England 
when pure examples are desired. ‘The drawing-room 
electrolier in the style of Louis XVI, here illus- 
trated, is an instance. The workmanship is good, 
and the composition of curves in the figures holding 
the branches of which the lights form part is 
excellent. The garlands are a little fussy, as is the 
outline of the upper part, but on the whole the 
fitting does great credit to the Compagnie des 
Bronzes, of Brussels, which is responsible for it. 
With design of a Gothic type Continental designers 
are not generally so successful, and the candelabrum 
made for the National Museum of Wurtemburg, at 
Stuttgart, while excellent in workmanship, and with 
an ingenious attempt to utilise the natural forms of 
the thistle in conjunction with the more conven- 
tional German Gothic foliage and stems, fails by 
illogical arrangement. There is not sufficient con- 
nection in style between the upper and lower 
portions, though the general outline and proportions 
are satisfactory. This is also the work of one 
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of the able artists employed by the Compagnie des 
Bronzes. It shows a technique superior to much 
of the metal work: produced in England, which for 
the most part contents itself with a much slighter 
and less thoroughly considered workmanship, though 
in the design there is often a quaintness which is 
very attractive. 

The latest electric light fittings, by Messrs. 
Liberty, for instance, are conceived with the spirit 
of the up-to-date and the quaint, and attain con- 
siderable success in these directions. They also 
show ingenious arrangements in the superposition 
of two sheets of thin metal, whereby an effect of 
complexity is obtained at small cost of material and 
labour. The effectiveness of some of their work is 
greatly assisted by large surfaces of beaten metal. 
The selection of a glass which imitates horn very 
fairly and spreads the glow of the light, while 
obscuring its shape, adds not unpleasantly to the 
theatrical effect in some cases. The enamels which 
are used here and there to enrich the various 
objects with patches of colour aim characteristically 
at the accidental, and are often gem-like in them- 
selves. The execution proclaims the avoidance of 
over-finish, suggesting a mafveté in the workman- 
ship, which is clearly the intention. ‘The aim is to 
obtain originality and richness without the expending 
of the labour and careful invention hitherto regarded 
as necessary for their attainment. 

In the lamps illustrated the tendency to a 
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coarseness of detail and profile is so far controlled that 
they are successful examples of a somewhat elementary 
treatment of metal from the picturesque point of view ; 
and one of them—the small, tall hanging lamp with 
the heart-shaped pendants, made of brass and no doubt 
suggested by a Moorish temple lamp—is very quaint 
and delightful. ‘The pendants seem to have been 
suggested by a lady’s chatelaine. The hollowed-out 
bowl shape of the one with three lights is pleasant 
enough ; but it was a mistake, I think, to put the 
lights below i:: turned upside down it would be still 
more harmonious in arrangement. It is of copper, 
as is also the third, a light enriched with enamels, 
looking remarkably well in execution. 

Chief also among the devotees of the quaint are 
Messrs. Verity. Here there is a parade of construc- 
tion, shown especially in the use of obtrusive rivets. 
The lantern illustrated is an example of this tendency ; 
quaintness is pushed to the utmost verge, and the 
rivets are accorded a decorative value not properly 
theirs. In the electrolier we have an effective design 


which has a pleasant archaic flavour in keeping 
with the comparative roughness of the manipulation. 
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The other hanging lamp shows a reasonable treatment 
of the material and is well proportioned ; I would 
suggest, however, that the forms at the top might have 
gained by the addition of some variety of modelling 
and rather more refinement of outline. 

The riveting to which I have-referred is a feature 
in many of Messrs. Verity’s fittings, with a less marked 
contortion of line. ‘The shapes of the glasses which 
enclose the bulbs are far more satisfactory than is 
usually the case, especially some spirally ribbed Vene- 
tian-looking globes with a process below which recur 
in several designs. Occasional use is made of enamel 
and mother-of-pearl to enrich and vary the effect of 
colour, but from the artistic point of view, as regards 
the decorative effect and fitness, one reads without 
pleasure the statement that each design may be had in 
“polished brass, antique copper, or oxidised silver,” 
for the treatment cannot always be equally appropriate 
to all these metals, nor the contrast of colour equally 
effective. 

English quaintness and peculiarity even in their 
most extreme form are, however, far outdone in 
extravagance by most of the German fittings, in 
which quaintness generally becomes unadulterated 
ugliness and awkwardness. ‘Take, for instance, the 
electrolier designed by H. F. Schumacher, with the 
metal thrown crudely against the plaster of the ceil- 
ing without any beauty in the lines to attract the eye 
from the harshness of the effect. ‘This it would be 
difficult to match in England, which is supposed to 
have given birth to this “new art.” The single 
hanging lights, designed by H. Peter Berheus and 
made by craftsmen employed by Messrs. Siefert of 
Dresden, in which oddity seems to be sought for 
at any cost (the two centre objects being so arranged 
that they could not look symmetrical from any point 
of view), have no doubt novelty of shape ; but it is a 
novelty to avoid, not to imitate, like most of the latest 
Continental so-called “art” developments in the 
direction of decoration and artistic craft. 

It is quite a pleasure to turn from such exaggera- 
tions to the work of an English firm which relies on 
excellence of workmanship, and does not lose sight of 
beauty in the pursuit of novelty. 

The work of Messrs. Perry perhaps represents 
the highwater mark of craftsmanship in the particular 
line which they have made their own. Their re- 
productions of designs of the periods of Louis 
Quatorze, Louis Quinze, and Louis Seize, and the 
later styles of the Directoire and Empire, and that 
known by the name of the brothers Adam, the 
architects, are always of excellent workmanship and 
generally exceedingly graceful in line, while the 
modelling and chasing of the scrolls, etc., is full of 
the most delicate and_ beautiful detail. Objection 
may perhaps be taken to the conversion of designs 
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DesigneD By H. PETER BERHEUS. 
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made for one purpose and suitable for it, to another 
quite different, and the objection has validity. In 
one or two cases where beautiful hall lamps, the 
object of which was to shield the lights within from 
draughts, have been altered, the substitution of the 
electric light bulb removes the reason for the lamp. 
The same kind of objection applies more or less to 
the chandeliers fitted with electric candles (which 
one must acknowledge are better with wax candles), 
but when the light is screened by a shade this 
objection may be held by some to disappear. It 
should be remembered that electric lighting is 
frequently an addition to existing costly fittings, or 
to rooms which are already fitted up in accordance 
with some historic style, and that in such a case, 
however beautiful the objects might be in themselves, 
an incongruity would be felt if fittings of the most 
modern type were introduced. It is for cases of these 
descriptions that Messrs. Perry specially provide ; and, 
granted the requirement, I find it difficult to see how 
it could be much better met. The collection of 
“appliques,” or hanging wall-lights, for instance, is 
magnificent, and includes reproductions of nearly all 
the celebrated French examples and several in the 
Adams style. One of the last-named for four lights 








is illustrated on page 590: a model of graceful line and 
beautiful workmanship, marred only by the electric 


candles. The reproductions of candelabra, such as 
the celebrated examples at the Certosa, Pavia, are 
excellent, appearing at first sight to equal the originals, 
so carefully have the general proportions and cutline 
been preserved. Another recent example revives the 
crystal lustres once so fashionable. It is a table lamp 
with two lights from a design by one of the Adams, 
and the pedestal base is of Wedgwood ware. The 
main interest of this is that it has been made from 
the original designs, which have remained in the 
maker’s possession since the time they were made, 
and the Wedgwood pedestal also is made from the 
original moulds. 

It is often the case that simple designs please 
the refined eye better than those that are more 
elaborate, and I therefore select a Louis Seize lamp 
for illustration, which it would be difficult to surpass 
in simple elegance, from among the many beautiful 
examples which may be seen in the show rooms. The 
screened table lights, originally made for the game of 
“ bouillotte,” are also well adapted for electric light. 

The Louis Seize applique of stems of lily shows 
that the use of motifs drawn directly from nature is 
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“LOUIS XVI” LAMP. 


“ADAMS” CANDLE 


Executeo sy PERRY anpd CO. 


not such a modern discovery as it is sometimes held to 
be, and though the growth is more like that of a tube- 
rose, the modelling of the buds and the detail of the 
opened flowers is exceedingly beautiful and much like 
nature. It is, however, in the arrangement of line and 
proportion that such beauty as the object has princi- 
pally consists, not in the close imitation of nature. 
The upper part of one of the Certosa candelabra 
has been made into an effective standard for the newel 
of a large staircase. It is unusual to find that a fine 
work may be divided and a portion of it used suc- 
cessfully ; this points to a fault in scale in the original. 
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“LOUIS XVI” BRACKET. 


BRACKET. 


Among table-lights a statuette of Syrinx with 
arms raised and holding flowers of light is notice- 
able for its modern French feeling. ‘Though Messrs. 
Perry do not make a great show of designs in the 
most modern style, an electrolier or two of ham- 
mered steel are at least up to the average of such 
productions, showing, indeed, greater care in the 
selection of curve and in the sections of the various 
members than is usual. But these are not char- 
acteristic of their best work, and are therefore not 
illustrated. 

(To be continued.) 





THE LANDSCAPES OF JAN VAN BEERS. 


By THE PRINCE BOJIDAR KARAGEORGEVITCH. 


PAINTER who limits himself to a single class 

of work is not a complete, “ all-round ” artist. 

For many years Van Beers has charmed 

us by his genre-painting, his delightful little 

figures to which, with all the precision and finish of 
his Dutch precursors, he gives the dainty grace of 
a past period—Louis XV or the Italian Renaissance 
—with modern dash and spirit. Van Beers has 
had his fill of all that success can give; his path lay 


open before him, he had but to go on; success was 
not tired of him. But one day a nerve that lay 
dormant in the artist’s nature woke up. In his 
country home, La Barre-Senlisse, where he spends 
every summer in the lovely neighbourhood of 
Dampierre, Van Beers fell suddenly in love with 
the landscape about him, captivated, irresistibly 
magnetised by its glory, its pcetry and enchant- 
ment. Pictures on commission were waiting to 
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THE HEATHER OF FLANDERS. 


By JAN VAN BEERS. 


be painted, portraits to be finished, all standing 
between him and his impulse, which strengthened 


as it became more difficult of fulfilment. Once 
before this Van Beers had painted a number of 
tiny landscapes in the summer holidays, a whole 
series of rural scenery, subtly noted, of opalescent 
skies, distant sea views, racing clouds, blue depths 
or stormy scud, golden sunsets and bursts of rain. 
This collection of studies hung in his studio; 
I loved them, and went to see them again and 
again. But one fine day Mr. C. T. Yerkes, the 
American collector, saw these landscapes, was 
captivated, and snatched them from me! The 
three hundred little pictures are now arranged on 
twelve panels, and in the middle of the room is a 
column supporting a bust of Van Beers. They 
make a goodly show in Mr. Yerkes’ gallery in 
New York. 

From time to time I visited Van Beers, admir- 
ing his serious portraits and his pictures—history and 
grace, with a landscape study here and there, exquisite 
indeed, yet never of the first importance; but I 
waited. Years slipped by. Always busy, I no 
longer had a leisure to call on my friend. One 
day this last spring Van Beers, smiling and mysteri- 
ous, took me by the arm and carried me off to his 
studio, and there, before exhibiting them in Paris and 


BEERS. 


in London, he gave me a private view of a new 
collection, displaying to my admiring eyes a whole 
series of fresh and absolutely truthful studies of nature. 
Sparkling springs under the verdure of primzval trees, 
treacherous bogs chequered with waving reeds, wide 
sheets of golden corn under flying clouds, and again 
other scenes, sharp effects of snow, and cold, shrill 
colours, cruel lights in the too transparent air, shapes 
cut out against the pure, motionless sky. Torpid 
rivers, the banks loaded with deep pasture, and por- 
traits of trees of calm or melancholy aspect, in the 
pride of their strength, or laid low by the storm or 
the murderous axe. Some bathed in African sun- 
shine, bleached in the blinding southern light, all 
white till the colours gradually grow distinct while 
we look, and work their magic on the eye. And 
then some little record of the life of the past—old 
castles, the castles of German legend, in twilight grey, 
memories of the days of chivalry, with a figure sketched 
in one corner, of a trooper or a friar. Van Beers 
gives unity to this vast variety of subjects by the 
facility of his brush, which finds a new touch for each, 
interpreting each as the poet of nature felt it, anxious 
only to express the truth, too completely a master 
of his craft to fail in the accomplishment of art which 
appears like simplicity itself. 

I brought away one little study. In the foreground 














IN THE VALLEY OF CHEVREUSE. 


By JAN VAN BEERS 


some splendid trees ; beyond them meadow land stretch- 
ing to the horizon under a vivid golden sky. I was 
so charmed with this luminous little bit that, instead 
of framing it worthily and hanging it in a good light, 
I kept it, to pet as it were, on my table, close to 
my inkstand, that I might always have it before me. 
In the course of a few particularly busy days my little 
picture got buried under the merciless pile of papers 
on my desk. One morning I was a little more 
depressed than usual. ‘Tired out and bereft of energy, 
I sat dully idle, till mechanically I proceeded to put 
the papers straight, and suddenly I came upon the 
little landscape. Then, as it 
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sympathy ; all its emotions, 
different in each, rendering the 
endless attraction exerted by 
places on the mind ; and each, 
without a sign of the haste of 
the impressionist painter, pro- 
duces the sort of effect which 
the impressionists achieve some- 
times by merely aiming at the 
effect to be produced, with too 
little attention to detail and exe- 
cution. It is nature—the whole 
of nature—that Van Beers re- 
produces on his canvas; not 
merely the “face of nature,” 
with its features and colouring, 
but nature in its depths, in- 
finitely various in its charm. 
The pictures are as different 
as the subjects represented ; so 
different as to amaze one with 
the variety of handling, the 
painter’s whole thought being directed to producing 
a particular effect. He seems to modify his tech- 
nique for each subject, and we have what might be 
the works of several distinct artists. Looking at 
these pictures, which gave me a renewed sense here 
of springtime, there of the scorching African sun, 
or again of dreams by slow rivers, of the mysterious 
thrill of lolling in the woods, of the rapture one feels 
under the golden glory of sunset, I stood puzzled : 
Which Van Beers is the real master : the painter of 
portraits (I say nothing now of his humorous pictures), 
or the painter of these exquisite realistic landscapes ? 





lay before me —the distant 
horizon, the pearly sky, the 
noble trees—the comfort came 
to me of Lamartine’s fine 
lines : 
“ Nature is ever there to claim 
and love thee, 
On her deep, ever-ready bosom 
rest. 
All else may change—Nature 
is still the same, + 
The same sun rises to light all 
thy days.” 





And the cool dews fell on my 
spirit, the glory of nature as 
Van Beers had so truly inter- 
preted it. 

Each landscape of Van Beers 
is complete as a record, the 
psychology, as it were, of the 
place expressed with wonderful 





THE COUNTRY SEAT. 
By JAN VAN BEERS. 
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FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


THE OLD BRIDGE 
By JAN VAN BEERS. 
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THE BANKS OF THE LOIRE. 


By JAN VAN BEERS. 


The only criticism I can suggest is that the 
artist puts too much crispness and accessory of finish 
into these studies, the accentuated smoothness charac- 
teristic of Dutch painters, the emphatic cleanness 
which eliminates all dust and mist from the scene 


depicted. But though this excessive finish, character- 
istic of Van Beers’ work in his early manner, some- 
what injures the effect of his landscape painting, his 
gift of acute observation, reading the inmost meaning 
of his sitter’s expression, is a precious auxiliary to 











THE PARK OF RAMBOUILLET. 


By JAN VAN BEERS. 


his more recent work as an 
earnest landscape painter. An- 
other very interesting feature 
in Van Beers’ views of scenery 
is his way of treating water. 
In the beautiful park of Dam- 
pierre, adjoining his house, 
where he finds most of his 
subjects, there is a spring, a 
delightfully cool spring, which 
before it flows away in a spark- 
ling brook forms a little pool, 
Van Beers has painted it under 
every aspect—clear and blue, 
reflecting a cloudless summer 
sky, as smooth and still as a 
mirror ; or, as in another pic- 
ture, still, treacherous and dark 
under a leaden sky, ominous 
in colour, threatening evil in 
its unknown depths, cold and 
deathlike though framed in the 
pleasing hues of reeds and water-mint. Van Beers’ 
rivers, dancing mirrors of the heavens, all flow amid 
rich colouring and die away in iridescent light in the 
distant horizon. And in a sea-piece, at which I gaze 
with a passion for the sea, he has in a narrow space 
epitomised the immensity of the ocean, the undulat- 
ing gliding motion of water over water, the endless 
turmoil of the waves—one overspread with pale foam, 
a lacework of froth in a tangle of tracery, and light 
flecks like white snow strewn on the liquid surface. 








CASKET BY MR. H. WILSON PRESENTED TO THE RIGHT HON. 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., BY THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CLUB, LONDON. 


E have pleasure in reproducing here two 
views of the casket recently presented 
to the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 


M.P. It is represented with the im- 
portance due to the work, not merely as an artistic 
production in the result, but in acknowledgment and 
- appreciation of the opportunity which has been afforded 
for original work to an artist practising off the hard- 
and-fast lines which have hitherto been considered 
“official” in matters of this class. The ordinary 
silversmith’s work, excellent though it may be in 
its own way, has little to recommend it from the 
point of view of originality. It is therefore some- 
what remarkable that for the right honourable member 
for Birmingham (of all places) should have been pre- 
pared a work at once original, personal, artistic, and 
entirely free from the ordinary appearance of common- 
place “ manufacture.” We do not pretend that Mr. 


Wilson, in spite of the great success he has achieved, 
would not have benefited his work by carrying it a 


little farther still. We admire the symbolism whereby 
the most ancient form of shrine in the upper portion 
is appropriately welded to the more modern style of 
base, typifying, we take it, the British Sea and Land 
Empire ancient and modern, But we think that 
_ Mr. Wilson has adopted something of an affectation 
in the little irregularities which have been introduced, 
as well as in the rather summary modelling and rough 
casting of some of his figures and groups. These 
contrast somewhat too sharply with the highly finished 
enamels. No doubt all this was deliberately intended, 
yet we cannot but regard it as a mistake. The 
point, perhaps, is of no great consequence in view 
of the undeniable charm and richness of the produc- 
tion, which in these pages, of course, do not appear 
to great advantage owing to reproduction in mere 
black and white. 

It might be objected that with the rock crystal, 
various metals, and enamels richly coloured—the 
enamels, it should be said, are singularly graceful and 
elegant—the variety is rather great for the relatively 
small area into which they are crowded ; but it is 
only a severe critical spirit which passes these reflec- 
tions in examining so clever a production. 

The official description is as follows :— 

The main idea of the design is that of a casket, 
box, or ark borne on the waters of the sea. The sea 
is symbolised by the band of waves around the base 
and the carved pillars of rock crystal. ‘These latter 


support enamelled canopies of sky and clouds, and 
the enamelled sky forms the boundary between the 
casket proper and the pedestal. The angles of this 
frame are formed by large cabochon moonstones, 
round which cluster flights of gulls. Other moon- 
stones divide the sky band into panels. 

The pedestal itself is divided into two stages, 
the upper supported by square silver piers inlaid with 
wave patterns in gold and silver, and beads of gold 
to suggest the spray. Between these two stages is 
another band of enamelled waves, and on the angle 
piers are groups of hovering gulls in silver, on a 
ground of deep blue enamel. On the upper stage, 
between the crystal pillars and the silver -piers, are 
four enamelled ships of different types and periods, 
typifying the Sea Power of Britain, while on the 
angle piers in the lower stage are panels of tribute- 
bearing kings and queens, emblematic of the Land 
Power, past and present, of this Kingdom. 

In the central niche of the front of the casket 
is a figure of Britannia, helmed and bearing a wreathed 
trident ; a male figure symbolising Commerce stands 
on a ship resting in her lap. In the opposite niche 
is a figure of Peace, also seated, with a garland of 
olives round her head. She bears a globe on which 
is a gold map of Africa. In the centre of this is 
seated a sleeping figure of Love—the whole symbol- 
ising the Restoration of Peace. In the end niche 
are figures of India and Canada. India bears the 
orb with sun rays, and the decree “ Heaven’s light 
our guide.” Canada grasps a sheaf of corn. The 
opposite niche contains figures of Australia and New 
Zealand. Australia carries a bunch of grapes and 
grasps a shock of standing corn. New Zealand bears 
a lamb. 

The top of the pedestal is formed by a network 
enclosing emblems of the Four Kingdoms, and bears 
the dedicatory inscription in gold and blue in the 
centre. 

On the lid of the casket proper are four panels 
in translucent enamel. That over the central niche 
symbolises Empire, shown as Britannia seated on 
her island surrounded by her Colonies, imaged as 
children. Each Colony leads a ship by a golden 
cord, 

Over the group of Australia is a panel symbolising 
the Federation of Australia. Britannia spreads her 
robe round the infant States of the new Common- 
wealth. One of the cherubs ‘bears a shield with 
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“ Advance, Australia,” the device of the Colony. 
Another bears a motto, “Sic fortis etruria crevit,” 
suggested by Sir C. Nicholson, the first Speaker of 
the Sydney House of Representatives. 

Over the figure of Peace is a panel emblematic 
of the effect of the Employers’ Liability Act—Love 
drawing Capital and Labour together beneath his 
wings. 


THE CASKET PRESENTED TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN 
BY THE CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY H. WILSON. 
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In the remaining panel, Love unites Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Britain holds out her hands in 
friendship. 

Below these panels, on the long sides of the 
casket, are small plaques of national emblems, and 
on the roof are panels of doves on a ground of blue 
enamel, emblematic of Peace. A group, St. George 
and the Dragon, crowns the whole. 
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ART FORGERIES AND COUNTERFEITS: 


A GENERAL SURVEY.—V. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A. 


TAPESTRY; TEXTILES AND LACE; PICTURES. 


TAPESTRY. 

S we know, trade follows the flag. It also 
A follows the fashion. As soon as a new 
taste in collecting proclaims itself, that taste 
is catered for with unstinted liberality, 
tempered only by the moderation requisite in the 
interests of “the market.” ‘Tapestry is one of the 
art-crafts which has proved docile to the public call. 
It has been forged or counterfeited from early times. 
In 1657 legislation was already framed against the 
merchants who fraudulently changed the tapestry- 
weavers’ marks, and in that century Belgian manu- 
facturers were already busy copying the best Gobelins. 
To-day the temptation to forge, to fake, and the 
like, is stronger still, for sums are now being paid 
for tapestry sufficient to call into existence a whole 
school, and train and nourish a whole industry of 
counterfeit production. Not long ago a case occurred 
abroad in which it was said that {£500 or so were 
paid to the owner of a French country chateau for the 
genuine tapestry and wooden wall decorations (pilasters 
and the like) of a single room. The whole was 
brought to England and sold within a brief period 
for something between {12,000 and £15,000. 
Another instance may be quoted of a fine piece 
for which, I was assured, £2,000 was given; it 
changed hands for £3,000, and before long it was 

snapped up for £50,000 and more. 

What industrious, hard-working, thrifty forgery- 
monger—what solicitous pére de famille—can re- 
sist the seduction of the enterprise here opened 
up before him? It is surely but natural that 
he should seek to satisfy the passions of men who 
are anxious to spend grotesque sums in order to 
assuage a refined longing. So he with others have 
founded factories for the production ‘of tempting 
tapisseries, and Montmartre and other centres have 
long been busy weaving “copies” which are in 
due course to be sold as originals, whether as 
Gobelins, Beauvais, Aubusson, or what not. A case 
came under my own notice. A dealer of repute 
sold to a customer for about £3,000 a small suite 
of Louis XV drawing-room furniture covered in 


Gobelins—an exquisitely beautiful set. So sure was 
the dealer that it was “right” that he gave a 
warranty with it and guaranteed that if it turned 
out otherwise he would take it back and refund the 
money. In due time a nobleman, now dead, whose 
taste and knowledge there was none to dispute, heard 
of the wonderful set and asked permission to call 
and see it. He examined it and, pressed for his 
opinion, pronounced it to be “wrong.” ‘Thereupon 
the owner, accompanied by his solicitor, paid a 
visit to the dealer and, affirming that the suite was 
a sham, claimed the annulment of the sale. The 
dealer demurred, saying that his customer must 
prove the falsity of the pieces—which the buyer was 
clearly not in a position to do. “I am assured,” 
said the latter, “on the best authority that it is so.” 
‘“‘ The best authority ?” asked the dealer with a scep- 
tical smile ; “who is that?” “The Duke of Marl- 
borough.” The expert’s face fell and he resisted no 
longer. “TI will take them back,” he said, pulling out 
his cheque book, “and I will refund the amount.” 
“Plus the interest,” broke in the lawyer, “for the 
time during which you have had the use of the 
money.” The dealer acquiesced with the best 
grace he could—and I saw the suite, or its brother 
facsimile, in a Bond Street shop not long afterwards. 
This incident will satisfy most people that a 
well-established dealer, with a character to lose, who 
has given a guarantee, and is convinced of an error, 
is not a man to resist all claims as he is often 
represented to be. It also illustrates the wisdom 
of invariably obtaining the best opinion available, 
for not even expert dealers are always infallible. 
The “faking” of old tapestry and putting it 
into condition should be guarded against as a form 
of fraud, when it is represented—a frequent claim 
—that the piece is immaculate and untouched. 
No one who has not seen it would believe the 
wonders that can be wrought with dirty shreds of 
faded old tapestry, from which whole patches may 
be missing—eaten out, worn out, or torn out. As 
to tapestries which have been judiciously recoloured 
with aniline dyes (which is. sometimes practised), 
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something may be done by the intending purchaser 
by having them examined by an expert. under the 
electric arc light: a sharp eye knows the effect to 
look for, and that he will probably detect. But 
let the purchaser be wary if a tapestry is shown to 
him with the necessary repair-patches too obvious and 
too coarsely let in: in the dealer’s carefully-explained 
motive that “they are done thus in order that 
there can be no semblance of attempt at con- 
cealment of what the repairs have been,” there is 
oftentimes a tell-tale affectation of naiveté, suggesting 
that the tapestry-vendor doth protest too much. 

As in the case of other objects of art, the honest 
modern copy is frequently seized upon and made the 
groundwork of the spurious antique. Messrs. E. 
Kopp and Co., of Berlin, who have several weaving 
establishments in Italy, make a speciality of repro- 
ducing in ordinary commercial way fine old patterns 
and styles ; this they do so well that the sophisti- 
cator takes advantage of their enterprise and _ skill, 
and manipulates their wares until he produces 
“ancient tapestry,” that comes, he says, from ancient 
looms, adding carelessly, “The South Kensington 
Museum has a piece.” And so it has. 

There is here reproduced an illustration of the 
piece of Sicilian (Palermo) brocade now in the 
museum, made in the 13th-14th century. The 
warp is of silk, the weft of silk and gold thread on 
a silken core. The ground is a bright dark blue, 
shot with lilac, crossed by horizontal panelled bands 
of foliated and interlaced gold ornament, with simu- 
lated Arabic inscriptions. From the cresting in light 
blue above these bands spring the stems with con- 
ventional foliage, among which are the lions and 
birds in gold. Such is the official description. Now, 
this brocade has been superbly copied by Messrs. 
Kopp, with slight changes in chromatic arrangement 
—in white and shades of blue silk and gilt copper 
thread. ‘These fine copies, even without manipula- 
tion, have been frequently bought by the unwary and 
unskilful as originals ; especially has the reproduction 
of the pattern of eagles in pairs within circles been 
accepted as genuine weaving of the 11th century.* 
The Victoria and Albert Museum possesses a copy 
of this also. Stretching a modern piece, pulling, 
scraping, staining, rubbing, wetting, cutting, and 
sewing up again, are among the most elementary pro- 
cesses in the production of a “ genuine old tapestry,” 
which either may be guaranteed, or which, in some 
cases, may be cunningly offered as “ believed genuine,” 
but for which the honest broker explains he would 
prefer not to give a warranty, personally satisfied 
though he is; “it is so difficult to be certain and 
comfortable when advising another man.” Who 


* See Mme. Errera’s ‘‘ Catalogue d’Etoffes Anciennes,”’ No. 
9; reviewed in THE Macazine oF ArT for Dec., 1901. 
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would not be guided by one so transparently dis- 
interested ? 

The uninformed reader should be warned that 
certain classes of tapestry, especially Gobelins and 
Beauvais, can be made so well by the machine 
invented by Dieudonnat and Mary, that when the 
work has been sufficiently faded and stained it is 
hard for the untrained eye to recognise it as modern 
manufacture, 


TEXTILES AND LACE. 


Nearly every fine tissue, embroidered or otherwise 
ornamented, can now be imitated with perfect success. 
Especially must the collector be warned against 
velvets, for these, the most costly and profitable to 
the dealer, often are the most admirably reproduced. 
This is not so much in the case of damask silks, for 
the ancient patterns are for the most part known. 

Mechanically produced lace which is daily 
threatened with still further improvements in ma- 
chinery is becoming more and more difficult of 
detection. As M. Aubry prophesied half-a-century 
ago, machine-made lace now imitates nearly every 
description and style and very nearly baffles the 
expert eye. There are now about 3,500 machines 
in England alone. The finest of the imitations 
are “treated” by the sophisticator with the usual 
skill, and these picked-up pieces are constantly 
entering the lace collections formed by men and 
women whose training is not equal to their taste. 
As Mr. Cole points out, mechanical artifices nowadays 
produce extraordinary results. For example, a foreign 
sewing-machine device now permits of elaborate 
embroidery in cotton or thread upon a silk tissue. 
The work, when finished, is treated with chemical 
mordants which entirely dissolve away the silk, and 
leave the relief embroidery—an imitation so admir- 
able of hand-made raised 17th-century needle-point 
lace, that the fabric is ready to the faker’s hand ; 
a little rubbing, stretching, staining, and the thing 
is done. Irish crochet lace is reproduced by the 
same means, 


PAINTINGS. 


Paintings and their forgeries may be regarded as 
a subject that falls naturally into two sections, old 
masters and modern. I take the old masters first, but 
briefly, as the subject is one to which we may well 
return. 

Great Britain is, perhaps, more unfortunate than 
other European countries in containing forgeries of 
works in some of the most reputable of our private 
galleries, owing to the extraordinary outbursts of artistic 
enthusiasm for old masters which have brought to 
this country innumerable examples boldly introduced 
under seemingly high authority. Had these ex- 
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1, SICILIAN 


1 
BROCADE—13TH or 14TH CENTURY. 


2. COPY OF SICILIAN BROCADE, woven sy Messrs. E. KOPP AND CO. oF BERLIN. SEE P. 600, 


BoTtH EXAMPLES ARE IN THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT Museum. 


plosions of “art culture” been guided by knowledge, 
the result would have been different ; but they were 
based on ignorance, and many a noble owner fell an 
easy prey to designing merchants, or to enthusiastic 
agents as unwary and as gullible as themselves. 

The first of these waves of passion for buying old 


masters occurred in Hogarth’s day. Men of fashion 
and of taste cried aloud for fine pictures in a measure 
unknown before, and the cry struck upon the ear 
of the merchants as the note of the pigeon cooing to 
be plucked. ‘The note was eagerly answered; and 
Hogarth’s powerful protest, one of his masterpieces of 
satire, against the importation and manufacture of 
81 


“black masters” is enjoyed to this day, in which it is 
almost as applicable as in his own. 

The second picture nerve-storm that agitated the 
British breast occurred towards the end of the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Between 1840 and 
1845 from 60,000 to 70,000 “old masters” of 
repute paid duty at the Customs! That is to say, 
forty fine old masters every day for five years. The 
Trade Returns of that period, dealing with periods 
antecedent for some time, and continuing for years, 
disclose the same appalling energy on the part of the 
picture scavenger and the picture forger. And even 
these enormous figures do not include the innumerable 
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“old masters” which were being produced in England 
at the same time and baked into antiquity at the 
notorious “ Westminster oven.” I propose to deal 
more fully with this point later on ; but, even on the 
basis of the figures I have given, is it surprising that 
Mr. Ernest Law questions whether more than one in 
ten of the “indisputable” Van Dycks in Great Britain 
are really authentic, if one-quarter the bodegones (inn- 
life subjects) by Velasquez ever came from his brush or 
that of any of his immediate followers? One class of 
picture has always been popular with the forgers—that 
in which the subject could be adapted to the private or 
religious opinions or desires of prospective purchasers. 
Thus “ Marsyas Fiayed by Apollo,” highly desirable 
for the gallery of a nobleman versed in the classics, 
was an equally good bait for a monastery or church 
if renamed “The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew ;” 
while a “Venus and Juno” that was declined by 
a joyous purchaser might with perfect success be 
planted on a more ascetic collector, re-entitled “ The 
Triumph of Chastity.” 

Copying there has always been, and must rightly 
be, for many reasons. But when Andrea del Sarto 


was employed to copy Raphael’s “Leo X” for 
Clement VII, to give to the Duke of Mantua, and 
Giulio Romano, Raphael’s pupil, was deceived by it, 
the triumph of the artist was the shame of his 


employer. Lucca Giordiano, the Neapolitan, was a 
great painter of pastiches—that is, of imitations— 
which when used dishonestly amount to forgeries, 
and when executed by such an artist are very 
difficult, if capable at all, of detection. 

But the painter of the fasticcio must be very 
wide-awake and very circumspect if he is to triumph 
over all the critics. He may succeed in fooling a 
purchaser, but the creation of an imitation of a 
well-known master leaves him with so little freedom 
that he is almost certain to be caught. He must 
know every master “down to the ground ”—he 
must know his touch; he must obtain the kind of 
canvas, or panel, or linen, or metal-plate on which 
his originals are known to have painted: and that is 
rarely an easy matter. He must employ no colours 
recently invented, but only the old palette of colours 
and the old medium known to have been used in 
those days. He must paint only with the old brushes, 
and take his choice of camel-hair, hog’s-hair, or what 
not, and risk being found out; and he must know 
just how each master used his colours and brushes, 
his every mannerism, and whether and how he signed 
his pictures. Few painters in the old. days signed 
their pictures, and a signature to Velasquez or Murillo 
is little recommendation, for only about five or six such 
of each artist can be considered absolutely authentic. 
Not more than about fifteen canvases were signed 
by Van Dyck ; in other cases the signature has usually 
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been added by other hands. We know that Mr. 
W. Hope burnt a Rembrandt, for which he had given 
a great price, when he discovered that the panel on 
which it was painted was mahogany—a wood which 
was not known in Rembrandt’s day. And I have 
myself seen an admirable “ Raphael,” which had 
never been “transferred,” painted on a canvas that 
was not manufactured for nearly a hundred years 
after that painter died. 

I have already alluded to the extraordinary beauty 
of the pastiches of Signor Ione, whose work—not 
mere copies—is the delight of all who buy from 
him. But when others use it to an evil end it is 
in the highest degree perplexing, for its condition 
is exactly that which might be expected in a work 
of the age to which it pretends, Yet, even Signor 
Ione has probably not equalled the wonderful pro- 
ductions of Tricca (was it not?), who imposed his 
work, as a genuine Raphael, upon the great Morelli 
himself—the “ father of modern criticism,” as he has 
rather thoughtlessly been called. His distinguished 
follower Mr. Bernhard Berenson, while not admitting 
that he himself has been victimised, declares that 
“the well-meaning collector” can never absolutely 
escape the forger, but that only a man gifted with 
a fine sense of quality, a practised judgment, and a 
specially trained taste can hope to avoid the pitfalls 
laid with such extreme dexterity by the modern 
Italian.* 

It is doubtful whether those whom Mr. Berenson 
calls “ignorant gallery directors” would nowadays 
make quite the mistakes of a last generation. In the 
case of our own National Gallery the “ Portrait of a 
Senator,” by Hans Baldung Griin, would not nowa- 
days be bought as an Albert Direr, in spite of 
Direr’s forged signature upon it ; nor would “ Christ 
Blessing Little Children” be acquired at such a price 
as a genuine work of Rembrandt. But it is to be 
doubted whether any living man can ever, even by 
the combined power of all the gifts, training, and 
judgment of which Mr. Berenson writes, hope to 
resist the forger or to escape error. It is not only 
the “credulous” who are marked out as prey by 
the forger, for some of the best experts of the day 
have constantly been deceived. 

In these circumstances it is obviously impossible 
to lay down rules for the detection of a copy or a 
forgery ; generally speaking, however, one may utter 
a word of warning against pictures that are unduly 
dark—that kind of darkness which has an inexplicable 
brownish or dirty appearance, partly due to bitumen 
seeming to dwell in the little depressions between the 
threads of the canvas. ‘The forger, again, rarely screws 
the colour up to the pitch of the original picture, and 
it is dull all over. In the counterfeit copy, too, the 

* See The Times, 4th April, 1903. 
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swift, irresponsible touch of the original, which is un- 
troubled by conscience or the need of copying, is nearly 
always reproduced either with slow deliberation or with 
many touches—tell-tale proofs of the anxiety of the 
copyist to reproduce his model’s manner. Sometimes 
such precautions have been taken as to make any test 
other than that of taste almost impossible. I refer 
to the story told of Morland, who was popular enough 
to be forged in his lifetime. A dealer, unknown to 
him, proceeded with the utmost audacity. He em- 
ployed Morland to paint so many pictures, provided 
him with a studio, free, in an upper floor of his (the 
dealer’s) house, and begged that he would not trouble 
to paint for longer than the morning. The terms 
were good, and the artist, who was more than ever in 
want of money, readily agreed. But what Morland 
did not know was that as soon as he had left, on 
and from the very first day, the dealer introduced some 
six hack copyists into the room with similar canvases, 
to reproduce exactly what the painter had done in the 
morning ; and in the evening all traces of the incur- 
sion were removed. Each day, until the completion 
of the picture, the process was continued ; and thus 
at the end of the engagement the dealer not only 
possessed the original pictures, but six copies of each, 
produced stage by stage in the same way as Mor- 
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land’s own. This, perhaps, accounts for some of 
the best copies extant. On one occasion Sir Samuel 
Montagu, the owner of Morland’s fine “ Farmyard 
with Pigs,” was asked by a chance dealer to come and 
see a fine Morland he had for sale. Sir Samuel went, 
and was confronted with a “Morland’s Farmyard 
with Pigs ”’—not a very remarkable production. His 
natural exclamation : “ Why ! I have the original of 
that!” was countered with the stereotyped reply : 
“‘ How do I know your picture is not the copy?” In 
such a case disinterested judgment alone will satisfy 
the parties—or at least one of them. 

It is hardly worth while to allude here to pathetic 
instances such as that of obvious and rank forgeries 
being planted on a public-spirited man, who then 
offers them to the nation. A notorious example, in 
which a large collection of bad things, with but a 
few good ones amongst them, was so offered, and 
was then inflicted on a provincial body, will recur 
to many readers. 

But the copyist has long since found it advisable to 
add ingenuity to skill in the production of his fabrica- 
tions, The spread of photographic reproductions of the 
contents of the great public and private galleries abroad 
has rendered him liable at any time to be faced with 
the discovery of his fraud when trying to place his 
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picture. He therefore conceived the idea of producing 
what I may call “the portmanteau picture ”—a 
picture which is either made up in its parts of copies of 
a number of different works of the same master (in 
which case the concoction sometimes justifies the 
victim in crediting the assertion that the picture is a 
newly found one of the painter, “containing some of 
his well-known characteristics”), or, in order further to 


* 
FALSE 
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PORTRAIT OF A SENATOR. 


By HANS BALDUNG GRUN. PuRrOHASED FOR 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AS A WORK OF ALBERT DURzR. 


mystify the buyer, constructed of a number of parts of 
pictures by different masters. In the latter case the 
picture would be attributed to the painter whose style 
predominated. ‘The handling being the same through- 
out, there is the advantage of homogeneity of touch, 
which to a certain extent, perhaps, nullifies the 
distressing element of the incongruous olla podrida 
which is inevitable in a picture produced in such a 
way. 

To Mr. Ronald Graham is due the first introduction 
to the British public in general, through the vivid 
illustration of photography, of this picture-mosaic. It 
is curious that photographs taken probably in order to 
show to possible customers should have fallen into the 
hands of one who in making them available for pub- 
lication has done a public service. He has shown* 
a so-called “Childhood of St. John” by Titian, in 
which the body of the Virgin is copied from Reynolds’ 
“ Mrs. Carnac,” St. Catherine and other figures in the 
background from Andrea del Sarto’s “ Enthronement 
of the Virgin,” and the head of the Virgin and the 
figure of St. John from Titian’s “St. Catherine 

* Strand Magazine, August, 1903. 
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Embracing the Divine Infant.” The “blends” are 
often much more elaborate and complicated ; as many 
as twenty-seven different artists, it is said, have been 
drawn upon for the figures, landscape, and accessories 
in one final picture. ‘This, of course, is carrying the 
thing altogether too far, because each new picture 
copied renders detection more likely at the hands of 
the expert, while the picture is certain to lose any 
claim to harmony, and so is less likely to convince. 

Moreover, the sense of proportion in these pictures 
is often lost. Thus in the forged “‘‘ Holy Family,’ by 
Murillo,” compounded from del Sarto, Correggio, Van 
Dyck, and Titian, the figure of St. Catherine is absurdly 
exaggerated in size. Again, the ingredients of these 
pictures are often so incongruous that they simply 
refuse to combine. How can anyone be deceived by 
a “Potter” which has a Corot landscape, or— 
amongst moderns—a “ MacWhirter” of which the 
strongest characteristics are those of Claude, Rubens, 
and Peter Graham? And yet we find a forged 
Raphael—“ The Virgin Under a Canopy,” including 
an obvious and celebrated figure by Botticelli, with 
portions from not less celebrated pictures by Van 
Dyck, Francia, and del Sarto—pass successfully the 
scrutiny of well-meaning American experts ! 

Amsterdam and Brussels are the headquarters of 
this delectable trade. From thence come a number of 
other examples before me as I write. A delightful 
“*¢ Lady Martin’ by Gainsborough” (a problematic 
lady whom the artist never painted) is compounded 
of Hoppner, Reynolds, and Romney, with a rather 
Gainsborough-like landscape distance. The figure of 
Reynolds’ “ Mrs, Braddyll” with a head by Hoppner 
yields a charming and singularly impudent “¢ Mrs, 
Cosham’ by Gainsborough.” A far more elaborate 
composition attributed to Rubens—“ St. Simon ”—is 
made up of Rubens, del Sarto, Titian, and Correggio, 
an awkward and, as may be imagined, a “spotty ” 
arrangement, with the figures curiously inharmonious 
alike as to style and proportion. Yet, on the other 
hand, some of the compositions which have been 
put on the market have been so good as to inspire 
well-practised experts with nervous dread. 

The student of the history of painting is constantly 
reminded of “lost” pictures by great masters—works 
which are spoken of by Vasari, by Lanzi, by records 
and archives of all sorts, that bear witness to works 
which have unfortunately disappeared in the passage 
of time. Here is a fine source of inspiration of the 
forger—of the clever painter and creator of the 
pastiche, whose skill begins and ends with the able 
imitation of other men’s work, who may or not be 
able himself to impart the age, mellowness, and dirt 
without which few old masters are believed by many 
to be genuine. It is natural that these pictures should 
rarely be offered to gallery directors, who know too 
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much, but reserved for the private collector—usually 
for the wealthy man who is at the beginning of his 
career as an amateur, and who fondly imagines that his 
willingness to spend his money on pictures is sufficient 
to attract to him his money’s worth. How many 
such works as those of which I have been speaking 
have found their way across the Atlantic within the 
past few years? And how many more are ready for 
importation at this very moment ? 

On the subject of the Old Masters there is some- 
thing which ought plainly to be said: that is, the 
apparent endorsement unconsciously, or at least 
thoughtlessly, given by the Royal Academy to 
spurious pictures. That is what it comes to, though 
it probably strikes no one in so crude and objection- 
able a fashion. The fact is that in the Old Masters 
Exhibitions with which, in the interest of art, 
artists, and public, the Royal Academy each winter 
generously delights and instructs us all, there are 
always a number of works which have no right to be 
there. I call to mind in particular three gross exam- 
ples—a Constable, a Van Dyck, and a Holbein—all of 
them palpable frauds, which I believe not one member 
in the whole Academy would affirm to be original. 
The Academy, it may be surmised, is moved by the 
consideration that the owner has lent other pictures, 
has said “ All or none,” has always been most 
generous, and has expressed a strong wish to have 
this particular picture exhibited, and so forth. But 
what is the result? Not only public faith in 
Academic ability is shaken, but, even did the 
Academy refuse to assume responsibility for the 
attributions (like an auctioneer), a certain cachet is 
given, nevertheless, to worthless canvases and panels 
which in due course may, and often do, come into 
the market with the imprimatur, or at least the 
approval, of Burlington House upon them. 

When M. Elina was summoned in the forgery- 
season of 1903 to explain the circumstances that in 
his possession or that of one at least of his associates 
were a number of forged pictures, he loosened his 
tongue and made war on the authorities—his perse- 
cutors. In order to show that they were facile 
fools, insensible to art and strangers to real con- 
noisseurship, he declared that in their ignorance they 
freely bought forgeries in every class of art, and 
that some of their most boasted acquisitions were 
modern manufactures that ought not to have taken in 
any man of educated knowledge. “ Indeed,” he is re- 
ported to have continued, “it was I made the Tiara 
of Saitapharnes!” It scarcely bettered his position, 
but it eased his mind. ‘There was the tremendous 
sensation, which he found comforting and so far 
satisfactory. Later on an inquiry was ordered, which 
was delightful. But meanwhile his own case was not 
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improved, although his expertise, when he chose to 
exercise it in the interests of the State, was regarded 
with what might be called hostile respect. It was 
found that he did not make the Tiara; but his know- 
ledge that somebody else did showed that he was malin. 
Indeed, when he was requested to account for the highly 
doubtful Rousseaus, Daubignys, etc., found in his 
possession, he retorted that at least sixty works in the 
Louvre and Musée de Cluny he could prove to be 
forgeries—especially the two silver Virgins attributed 
to the Primitives. The examining magistrate was 
disconcerted, perhaps, with the non sequitur, but the 
authorities lent ear. It was as if a Morris Moore had 
made a sudden reappearance as the stormy petrel 
of the connoisseur world, and they turned M. Elina 
and his criticisms over in their minds. 
The pictures in the Louvre were most vigorously 
attacked ; for even after the rearrangement of the 
collection, with which the art world of France cele- 
brated the opening of the new century, the gallery 
was known to be even yet open to criticism. And 
people began to ask how it was that expert authorities 
could not say whether or not any and every picture 
was genuine. I have already offered some explanation 
of the ways of the picture forger, but there is some- 
thing more yet to tell, particularly of the highly 
specialised art of the falsificator. Several but not all 
the separate stages of his art were once classified by 
M. Henri Rochefort. His schedule includes the 
following : Magquilleur, Nettoyeur, Salisseur, Mono- 
grammiste, Cacheteur, Chercheur d’Origines, Débaptiseur, 
and Truqueur—the latter being a person, a group of 
persons rather, or a class, who unites in himself the 
accomplishments of all the rest. That is to say, the 
craftsmen he mentions are these: the Face-painter 
(or maker-up, in the theatrical sense), the Cleaner, 
the Dirtier, the Monogrammist (or signature expert), 
the Sealer, the Picture Genealogist, the Name-changer, 
and the Forger. It must, of course, be understood 
that although there are undoubtedly able specialists 
who devote themselves more particularly to each 
separate one of these varied branches of useful know- 
ledge, in the majority of cases one man will double, 
or triple, or even quadruple, two or more of these 
réles, while retaining his authority in his own 
speciality. It is useful to look more closely into the 
proceedings of these gentlemen, who sometimes find 
it necessary to act more or less together, but who, 
more often than not, prefer to work alone—a safer 
plan, by which the element of danger is reduced to 
the indiscretion of one (the dealer or middleman) : 
that is to say, there is only one man to “talk” un- 
necessarily, and he is likely to keep silent, as he has 
even larger interests at stake, alike of profit and 


of loss. 
(To be continued.) 
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STUDIES IN CONVENTIONAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 


By AND. N. PRENTICE. 


tonishing to find how persistently Spain has 

been neglected by the architectural student ; 

it may be that the inconveniences of travelling 
and the difficulties of finding one’s way about, through 
want of knowledge of the language, have hindered 
many from venturing south of the Pyrenees. 

In Spain no serious study of ancient architec- 
tural remains can be made without some personal 
discomfort and perseverance ; but the student would 
be amply rewarded should he penetrate somewhat 
beyond the beaten track usually trodden by travellers. 

Few countries present Roman remains in such 
abundance, some of them of vast extent. Here 
also we have the refined architecture of the Moor, 
always a source of indescribable fascination to the 
beholder. In the north as well as in the south 
of the Peninsula the Moslem occupation has left 
its traces in many palaces, mosques, and towers, 
mostly in excellent preservation; while along the 
southern coast of the Bay of Biscay we have many 
charming examples of the Romanesque, as well as 
many churches, cloisters,; and monasteries of the 
same period in Castile and Leon. We have, again, 
the Gothic cathedrals of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, perfect treasure-houses of art, and later on 
the profusion of the Plateresque style, created by the 
newly discovered wealth of the New World across the 
seas. All these things taken into consideration, along 
with the novelty of the surroundings and charm of 
the climate, tend to show that Spain is an ideal field 
for architectural sketching. 

Mr. J. B. Fulton, the author of the charming 
illustrations now before us, has shown his appreciation 
of the picturesque qualities of Spanish architecture. 
To him it has been a delight to portray all its minute 
details in a manner peculiar to himself. ‘Take, for 
instance, the view of Toledo from the south, with its 
innumerable houses, roofs, and towers. Mr. Fulton 
has looked at his subject through architectural eyes, 
hence the precise and direct style of delineation. 
Architectural drawing has a distinct conventionality 
of its own, and it is important that ithis should be 
recognised apart from the work of the painter or 
etcher. , 

**h painter is attracted to the fine grouping of an 


| these days of architectural research it is as- 





architectural subject; the charm of outline and the 
light and shade on the various parts appeal to him, 
and his chief object is to portray the subject before 
him as he sees it. The architect, while being attracted 
to a subject for the same reasons as the painter, desires 
to go further. To him it is important to analyse 
how this effect is produced; the form of detail is 
more important to him. The jointing of a stone 
wall or an arch moulding is to be noted. Rows of 
similar windows need not be repeated. ‘The putting 
in of a deep shadow may obliterate a peculiar form 
of construction to be observed, say, in a_ roof; 
hence a form of drawing is suggested to suit his 
requirements, 

Good architectural drawing need not be of the 
board and T-square order. Mr. Fulton has apparently 
discarded those adjuncts, which are supposed to be 
so indispensable to an architect’s calling. ‘The ad- 
mirable crispness of his drawing is obtained by direct 
penwork on the spot, with a few leading lines in pencil 
as a guide ; and in some cases he completed his sketch 
without the aid of a pencil at all. 

The dainty little view of the Mosque at Cordova 
is a wonderfully accurate piece of perspective drawing, 
besides being a unique piece of Moorish architecture. 
Observe the introduction of the lower arch as a 
means of strengthening the support of the arches 
forming the vaulting. 

The wrought-iron reja from the cathedral of 
Palencia is a graceful example of this form of screen 
peculiar to Spanish cathedrals. ‘This screen is beauti- 
fully decorated in various colours, and the lower bars 
show traces of having been plated with silver. It dates 
from the year 1522, and is the work of Francisco 
Villalpando, a native of Palencia. 

The Romanesque cathedrals of Zamora and the 
old cathedral of Salamanca are, perhaps, two of the 
best examples of the style in Spain, and are remarkable 
for the dome form of cupola over the juncture of 
the nave and transept. 

Mr. Fulton is to be heartily congratulated on 
having recorded in so delightful a manner the sub- 
jects now illustrated, the contemplation of which 
seems almost to inspire one with the wish to set 
out once more on a visit to this enchanting land, 
whose glorious past can never be forgotten. 
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TOLEDO, FROM THE SOUTH. 
By J. B. FULTON. 


Drawn DIRECT FROM NATURE IN PEN AND INK. 
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THE FACADE, NORTH TRANSEPT, 
THE CATHEDRAL, BURGOS. 
DRAWN BY J. B. FULTON. 




























































































































































































ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, SEVILLE. 
DRAWN By J. B. FULTON. . 
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TOLEDO, FROM!;THE WEST. 
DRAWN sy J. B. FULTON. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT OUR PUBLIC MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES. 


THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 

R. ROBERT H. EDMONDSON, of Wigan, and 

M Bryerswood, Windermere, has just presented 

to the above institution a series of twelve 

framed pencil drawings by William J. Miller. 

These interesting drawings display a side of William 

Miller’s art little known to the general public or even 
to the collector. 

They were acquired from the brother of the artist, 
and they exhibit draughtsmanship of the highest order 
and great delicacy of treatment. 

They were executed when the artist was about 
twenty-two years of age. It was in 1834 that Miller 
went with George Fripp to Belgium and the Rhine, 


then through Switzerland to Venice, and many of 
these attractive drawings served for the oil paintings 
he produced on his return. 

Miller’s career was short and incomplete, for 
he died at the early age of thirty-two; but his 
great brush power and fine sense of colour entitled 
him to high rank amongst the foremost of English 
painters. ‘The Gallery already possesses two of his 
masterpieces in oils—the “Arab Shepherds” and 
“Prayer in the Desert,” the latter presented by 
the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. Mr. Edmond- 
son’s gift is thus singularly welcome. We illustrate 
two of his drawings—“* The Ca d’Oro, Venice,” 
and “The Castle and Bridge of St. Angelo, Rome.” 
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The British 
Museum. lections of the Print Room is a main 
feature of the British Museum Report 
for 1902—a record of development, industry, and activity. 
Tens of thousands of items are handled each year for their 
better exhibition and preservation. The acquisitions, too, 
are to be numbered by thousands. The mezzotint 
portraits and portraits of the Royal Family bequeathed by 
the late Lord Cheylesmore number 7,675, of which about 
1,200 are very fine and rare—a series, we are told, “not 
to be rivalled elsewhere.” Not fewer than 284 English 
and 7 foreign engravers are represented in the collection. 
The magnificent collection of etchings and drawings 
of the Norwich School, formed by Mr. James Reeve, 
recognised as the finest and most complete in existence, has 
been purchased, and includes 317 drawings by Cotman, 
among others, and 702 prints by the school. Artists, 
ancient and modern, European and Oriental, are included 
in the additions. The catalogues with which progress has 
been made are: (1) The general catalogue of English 
Portraits ; (2) Catalogue of German and Early Flemish 
woodcuts ; (3) Catalogue of English Drawings; (4) 
Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Paintings ; (5) Cata- 
logue of English Book Plates. The usual indexing has 
been proceeded with. 

Sir Watrer Armstronc’s Report is of 
unusual interest, as it deals with the en- 
largement of the Gallery, which vastly 
increases the size, and with the rearrange- 
ment of the fine collection. While the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and British pictures remain 
in the old galleries, the Early German, Flemish, and 


A PRODIGIOUS accession to the col- 
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Dutch pictures are arranged in the new galleries Nos. 
15, 16, 17, and 18. The Gallery has grown by pur- 
chase and donation, and the collection of the Countess 
Milltown, of pictures, sculpture, books, silver, decora- 
tive furniture, etc., at Russborough, Co. Wicklow, has 
been accepted under indenture, to be kept together, 
and apart, under the name of the “ Milltown Collection.” 
The principle, as is universally recognised, is not a good one, 
as it tends against uniformity of classification and arrange- 
ment; but, if all the items are of fine quality, the 
director cannot be blamed. The numbers of copyists 
and of attendances of students and artists are lamentably 
small—11 and 489 respectively. The principal acquisitions 
are seven pictures by Ricci, Stothard, Weenix, Bonington, 
Karel du Jardin, Lucas de Heere and George Jamesone. 

We publish herewith two photographs 
we have had taken from different points 
of view in St. Paul’s Cathedral, showing 
the model, alleged to be that of the sculptor 
himself, with which it is proposed to crown the Wellington 
Memorial as a final “ completion ” of the work of Alfred 
Stevens. Our readers will see that our contention was 
not unjustified that this so-called “completion” is not, 
as it stands, to the advantage of the memorial itself or of 
the reputation of the great sculptor who was at work 
upon it at the time of his death. It is doubtless true 
that this was a full-sized model left by Alfred Stevens, but 
we cannot for a moment credit that it is what he intended 
to be the model for the final work. We are supported 
by eminent authority when we say that we believe this 
horse and rider, rough and unproportioned as it is, to 
have been merely roughed up by the sculptor, or more 
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THE CASTLE AND BRIDGE OF ST. ANGELO, ROME. 


FROM THE DRAWING BY W. MULLER. 





THE CA D’ORO, VENICE. 


FROM THE DRAWING BY W. MULLER. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY. 
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probably by his assistant, for a test as to size and scale, 
and that it was never intended by him to remain in this 
unfortunate form. The Times itself in criticising the group 
speaks of parts of it as “awkwardly placed,” “decidedly 
clumsy,” “almost hunchbacked appearance,” and “effect of 
heaviness.” We go further and say that in its present 
position the horse is awkward in action, ugly and incorrect 
in proportion, entirely ill considered as to equine anatomy, 
inexpressive of that kind of combined grace and power 
we see in the rest of the monument, with its elegance, 
refinement, force, and high finish. The torso of the 
figure is incomplete, it is much too short; and it is 
monstrous to suppose that the great sculptor who modelled 
the magnificent recumbent figure beneath intended this 
horse and rider to be considered as finished, or as anything 
else but a “dummy model.” Even the new base is un- 
satisfactory. It is true that Stevens left a sketch for it, in 
correction of the higher and much more elegant piece he 
had first designed, but it is as likely as not that this 
dish-cover base was intended as a support for the trophy of 
arms which he designed as a possible alternative to the 
equestrian group. In any case there is no ground for 
the argument that this base was intended as the final 
design ; and we can only consider this working-out as a 
clumsy and ignorant adaptation of Stevens’s sketch, and 
we regret the adoption of it as the result of an ill-con- 
sidered scheme to carry out the plan of a clique without 
the previous knowledge of the public or of independent 
judges. That some such completion of the equestrian 
group should be carried out there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. For the first time the noble character of the 
sculptor’s conception is seen, specially adapted to the 
archway which it was intended to fill ; but, considering 
the turn of the horse’s head, it must be uncertain whether 
Stevens did not intend the monument to have been placed 
on the southern instead of the northern side of the nave. 
In accordance with their pledge, the “ committee ” have 
set up the figure for the examination and criticism of the 
public; but we admit that no pledge was given that 
were that criticism adverse the committee would allow 
themselves to be moved one jot from the line they laid 
down in secret conclave. 

In worthy imitation of the Société des 
National Art Amis du Louvre and the Kaiser Frederic 
Collections Verein, an association is being formed, mainly 
Fund. through the instrumentality of Lord Balcarres, 

to establish a provisional body to promote 
the object of acquiring and presenting to the national 
collections desirable and important objects of art which it 
may be possible to acquire. It is proposed to form the new 
association into a league, which would act in the interests 
not of England alone but of the United Kingdom. As 
many members as possible are to be welcomed, each to pay 
an annual fee of one guinea, though it is hoped that many 
subscriptions will greatly exceed that amount. Such 
donations may be allocated to any of three separate funds— 
(1) For Ancient Pictures and Drawings ; (2) For other 
Ancient Works of Art; and (3) For Modern Works of 
Art. Purchasing Committees would be appointed by the 
executive, with discretionary power vested in them. This 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, WITH THE 
PROPOSED EQUESTRIAN STATUE, FROM 
THE BEST POINT OF VIEW. see p. 614. 


society is extremely desirable, and would relieve the anxiety 
of lovers of art, and, indeed, of the educational authorities 
generally, when important works are liable to be snapped 
up by foreign agents. Hitherto we have had to trust to 
the generosity and spontaneous action of individuals whose 
splendid generosity the nation has several times enjoyed, 
but upon which it has naturally been impossible to count. 
The scheme has been well thought out and contains many 
important details. It has only been possible to us to give 
the skeleton here ; but we hope to be able to report im- 
portant progress on a future occasion. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE 
WELLINGTON MONUMENT AND 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE. see p 614. 


Fottowinc the adventures of Mr. Fahey 
in the Law Courts, Mr. George Haité 
has recently brought an action against a 
Bond Street dealer who, said the plaintiff, 
ticketed his picture as “Sold” in error, and so prevented 
its possible sale during the course of the exhibition. The 
owners of the gallery replied that they so ticketed the 
picture, not in error, but because it was under offer to 
a purchaser who finally decided against the acquisition, 
and they conclude that if artists object to giving intending 
purchasers thinking time it cannot be to the advantage 
83 
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either of dealer or artist, and they contend that the 
“Sold” mark is really a warning-off mark, and is in 
the sole interest of the artist. To that it is retorted 
that the “Sold” mark was left on for months. The 
view taken by the bench is that the mark as adopted, 
even though it be the custom of the trade, is in that 
particular form indefensible, and the gallery proprietor 
was condemned in a certain amount and costs. It seems 
to us that a middle course, as is usually the case, offers 
to the dealer a simple way out of the difficulty, namely, 
that there should be two kinds of mark—the ordinary 
red wafer to signify “sold,” and, say, a blue wafer to 
signify “ under consideration.” If this system were adopted 
no misunderstanding could occur, and artist, dealer, and 
client would alike be satisfied. 

The grievance which Mr. Alfred Gilbert makes known 
to us, and with which all must sympathise, is not so 
easy .of arrangement. He states that at the time of 
his financial embarrassment a certain number of designs 
and models of his were impounded and were acquired 
by creditors. Of this he does not complain, but he 
thinks it hard that he should be confronted from time 
to time with works purporting to be his or from his 
designs, or commissions to his former workmen by reputable 
firms without any knowledge or consent of his. The 
question is whether, in point of right as well as of law, 
it is open to the creditor, who has very properly obtained 
models and the like from an artist, in certain circumstances 
to have them cast and considered as works of that 
artist, although the designer has not yet finally 
determined whether they are worthy to represent him 
or even may be considered as ready to be translated 
into a permanent form. It is a matter on which it is 
difficult to express an opinion. Artistically, doubtless, it is 
a hardship, but legally, and, from the commercial point 
of view, morally, the owner can hardly be considered in 
the wrong. It appears to us that the only defence of 
an artist in such a case is to issue a list of the works 
he has put forth which he considers to be wholly and 
finally his, and a list of those which he does not consider to 
come into this category. 


Catalogue of Pictures forming the 
Collection of Lord and Lady 


Reviews. 

Wantage. Introduction by S. Arthur 

Strong, and Notes on the Pictures by 4. G. Tempk, 
F.S.4. (Wetherman & Co. 1902.) 


In this noble volume are grouped the pictures now 
belonging to Lady Wantage, hanging at her four 
residences—at 2, Carlton Gardens, Lockinge House, 
Overstone Park, and Ardington House. In turning the 
pages and looking over the profuse and admirably 
produced collotype illustrations we are reminded not 
only of the extent and beauty, but also of the extra- 
ordinary variety of this collection. It is, perhaps, some- 
what of a startling experience to find modern British works 
take their places, alphabetically, among the old great 
masters, but it is difficult to quarrel with a logical 
plan strictly carried out. Lady - Wantage herself writes 
the Preface and deals briefly with the growth of the 
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collection, and ably assists in Mr. Temple’s very adequate 
“notes.” This collection, strong in most of the schools, is 
mainly distributed thus: the Dutch pictures are for the 
most part at Car‘ton Gardens; the Italian, Spanish, 
French, and British, at Lockinge ; and the family por- 
traits at the other houses. Lord Overstone (Mr. Jones 
Lloyd), who had begun to collect in 1831, acquired ten 
of the principal Dutch works from the Verstolk van 
Soelen collection, and greatly strengthened this section, 
and in due course added, amongst many canvases of note, 
Claude’s “ Enchanted Castle” and Murillo’s famous “ Vierge 
Coupée.” The romantic story of the cutting out of the 
figures, half-length, and of the ultimate restoration of the 
parts is well told ; and the illustration is so faithful that 
even in the reproduction the mark of the join may be 
traced. Lord and Lady Wantage added not only the 
superb Pesellino panels (here well and usefully reproduced 
in width and in details), the whole series of the De 
Somzée St. Nicholas and St. Anthony panels, the 
Vandyck “Queen Henrietta Maria,” but also Turner’s 
“Walton Bridges,” Corot’s Four Seasons that belonged 
to Lord Leighton, pictures by Burne-Jones and other 
masters, As it at present stands, the collection consists 
of the following (excluding the “ unknown”) :— 


The British School 128 pictures, by 54 painters 
The Dutch School 53 a » 31 ” 
The Flemish School 19 es » 9 ” 
The German School 8 “ a & ” 
The French School 12 as oe ” 
The Spanish School 9 mn » 3 ” 
The Italian Schools 47 ” » 37 ” 





Total 147 


This is one of the most desirable of the privately 
issued catalogues of collections in the great houses in 
England. 
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A Supplement to Sir William Drake’s 
Catalogue of the Etched Work of Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden, P.R.E. By H. 
Nazeby Harrington. (Macmillan. 1903. 15s.) 


This is a work for the student and connoisseur of 
etching who desires to bring his knowledge of the work 
of Sir Francis Seymour Haden to completion. It 
supplies the 185 omissions in Drake, as well as adding 
all the more recent plates, not excluding the mezzotints. 
These carry the total number up to 241. When it is 
remembered that Béraldi’s list enumerates only 199 
plates, the importance of this full catalogue raisonné is 
evident enough. It is to be noted that plates believed 
never to have been printed from, or from which only 
one or two proofs have been taken, have been included 
for the sake of completeness, and to guard against error 
in the beliefs of the great etcher and his cataloguers. 


Ancient Greek Sculptors. By Miss H. E. Legge. 


(Fisher Unwin. 1903. 6s.) 


To the excellence of the “Short History” here 
presented, Professor Percy Gardner has testified so 
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cordially, that it is hardly necessary to pass in- 
dependent encomiums upon it. Miss Legge’s book is 
lucidly arranged and sympathetically written, and the 
lists are valuable to the unlearned reader. It is a pity 
that the illustrations are so inadequate alike in number 
and quality, Greater liberality in this respect would 
vastly increase the value of the book. 


Tintoretto. By ¥. B. Stretton Holborn, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
(George Bell & Sons. 3s. net.) 


Marked by the careful research and completeness of 
detail characteristic of the series to which it belongs, 
this new Life of the great Venetian colourist will form a 
valuable addition to art libraries. The illustrations, with 
few exceptions, notably the master’s “Last Portrait of 
Himself,” in which all expression is eliminated from the 
eyes, are excellent, and, as a whole, representative, but 
it seems strange that the so-called “Temptation ” of the 
Scuola di San Rocco should have been selected as frontis- 
piece, whilst the beautiful “Nine Muses” of Hampton 
Court is omitted altogether. So far as his facts are 
concerned, Mr. Holborn may be congratulated ; he has 
summed up all that is known of Tintoretto, but his 
style of marshalling his materials leaves something to be 
desired. The editorial “we” occurs too often, and the 
tautology is irritating in such sentences as: “he was 
fond of drawing; and we know that he used to draw 
upon the walls of his father’s house, and found the colours 


used by his father valuable.” 


Old English Doorways. A Series of 70 Plates by 
W. Galsworthy Davie; with Notes by H. Tanner, 
Funr., 4.R.1.B.A. (Batsford. 1903. 153s.) 


We are glad to see this excellent book. It is badly 
wanted ; and it fills its position admirably. Only those 
who have remarked how often, from whatever cause, a 
good architectural design is spoiled by an_ ill-propor- 
tioned or ill-designed doorway will appreciate the 
importance of about fourscore plates of the best door- 
ways in the country—(mainly, it must be admitted, in 
the home counties)—in various periods and styles, except, 
naturally enough, the Gothic. Indeed, the book deals 
avowedly with the English Renaissance, and provides 
such a series as should leave house-builders and their 
architects, whether in town or country, without future 
excuse for badly designed doorways. Moreover, the book 
provides a variety of useful backgrounds for historical painters. 


Die Meisterwerke des Rijks-Museum zu 
Amsterdam. With 208 Reproductions after the 
Original Pictures. 


The Masterpieces of the National Gallery, 


London. With 222 Reproductions from the 
Originals. With Prefaces by Dr. Karl Voll. (F. 
Hansfstaengl. 12s. each.) 


The great photographer pursues his plan of pro- 
ducing a series of full selections from the leading national 
collection of which he has photographed the more 
important works; and here he presents us with the 
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National Galleries of London and Amsterdam. It is 
needless to insist on the service rendered by these 
inexpensive but invaluable publications which in a con- 
venient form place before us the masterpieces of the 
world. It must half console those who have been 
unable to visit the galleries abroad. The method of 
classification is good, in schools. We observe, however, 
that the two Umbrian portraits of ladies, which have 
been the subject of so much speculation, here retain 
the discarded attribution to Piero della Francesca. 
Doubtless, Dr. Voll has good reason for retention. The 
Amsterdam collection, being necessarily less known to our 
readers, is of higher interest, especially in respect of the 
Dutch schools. 


The Elements of Architecture—collected 

by Henry Wotton, Kt., from the best Authors 
and Examples, London, 1543, is a very tasteful 
reprint of a singularly delightful treatise. (Longmans. 
1903. 10s. 6d.) Nothing could be more quaint or more 
wise. It begins: “The end is to build well. Well 
building hath three Conditions—Commoditie, 
Firmenes, and Delight,” and leaves us won- 
dering, as we put down the pretty book and 
think on its argumentative and controversial 
points, if-we have advanced very far in our 
view of the building arts in the 450 years that 
have passed since it was first printed. 


Intarsia and Marquetry. 


By F. Hamilton Fackson. 
Illustrated. (Sands & Co. 
1903. 53.) 

We have here a technical volume by a 
technical designer who knows his craft. The 
beautiful art of the inlayer, which has been 
carried to somewhat extravagant lengths in 
these latter days through the very elasticity 
of its practical limits, has been a good deal 
abused by the skill of dexterous craftsmen. 
The cleverness of followers of M. Gallé, who 
carry out elaborate figure and landscape sub- 
jects—not even hesitating at the treatment 
of leafage and water, of hair, and of the nude 
figure—shows that the art is too complaisant, 
and the author does well to insist on its 
limitations and restrictions. The historical 
notes are well compiled, and the illustrations 
are adequate. 


Educational. 


Lettering in Ornament. 
F. Day. (Batsford. 5s.) 


Books in lettering have been numerous 
of late. In this “ Enquiry into the decorative 
use of lettering, past, present, and possible,” we 
have the good advice of a fine designer who, 
perhaps, has incurred a little responsibility 
by the tendency of his excellent “ Alphabets 
Old and New” to encourage too modern and 
venturesome a spirit among designers. His 
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new book should help to keep designers away from ex- 
travagance, and be besides a text-book, useful by providing 
hints in nearly every class in which lettering is likely to 
be employed. 

It is indeed pleasing to see that the art of designing 
letters is being so far recognised. The latest book, entitled 
Lettering for Schools and Colleges (Bacon; 2s.), contains forty- 
two alphabets, nearly all in excellent taste, well drawn, 
with indications how to proceed. Modern as they are, 
there is a proper respect for the finer forms of tradition. 


We heartily commend to all sketchers and architectural 
draughtsmen what is called “R.’s Method of Perspective at 
Sight” (Tyndall, Ely, and Reeves & Sons ; 2s. 6d.)—a series 
of small charts made to fit the ordinary sketch book— 
whereby anyone may make accurate perspective drawings 
with the greatest ease. They are very ingeniously devised, 
are adapted alike to interiors and exteriors, and it may be 
said that, although they have the technical educative draw- 
back of saving trouble, they are to the draughtsman what 
logarithms are to the mathematician. 


FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


From “INTARSIA AND MARQUETRY.” 












Tue beginning of the second paragraph on 
page 525 of the September number was 
printed, “Although at the present time 
Moira is little known as a decorative artist.” It should, of 
course, have been, “ Although at the present time Moira is 
little known dyf as a decorator.” 

The important work by M. Solon, “A Brief History 
of Old English Porcelain,” is on the eve of publication. 
In view of the unusual interest now being taken by the 
public in Porcelain, we propose to draw full attention to 
this volume. 

To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the Nottingham City Museum and Art Gallery, 
Mr. G. H. Wallis, the Director, has arranged an important 
and interesting loan Exhibition. The collection consists of 
works of British artists painted during the last twenty-five 
years, which illustrate as far as possible the characteristics 
and developments of the art of that period. The list of 
artists represented includes many members of the Royal 
Academy, and the principal “outsiders” whose works are 
seen regularly at the Burlington House Exhibitions. 

M. Roserr Mots, the landscape and 
marine painter, who was born in Antwerp, 
has died in his native town. His picture 
of “The Review at Spithead before the Crimean 
War” was bought by the English authorities, but works 
more characteristic of M. Mols’ fine style and colour are his 
“Hétel de Ville of Antwerp,” “View of Rouen,” “The 
Outer Harbour of Havre,” and “The Great Dock of 
Antwerp.” In the museum of his native town are “The 
Scheldt before Antwerp in 1870,” “The Quay of the 
Southern Arsenal in 1870,” and “ Flowers,” all excellent 
examples of the painter. 

Proressor Hans Guns was born in Christiania in 1825 
and died in Berlin, and used to be considered the leading 
Norwegian landscape painter. He was, however, German 
by education. Gude painted many pictures in Norway as 
well as in Scotland and Wales. He excelled in his lake 
scenes, and delighted in grand, mountain-country seen 
under the softening effects of atmosphere and light. He 
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was a member of the Academies of Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Amsterdam, etc., and in the museums in most of 
these cities, as well as in Melbourne, Dresden, Vienna, and 
Cologne, his works are to be found. He was the recipient 
of many medals and foreign orders of knighthood. 

M. P. J. Jamin, the pupil of M. Jules Lefebvre and 
M. Bouguereau, who has died at the age of fifty, devoted 
himself in the main to pictures of prehistoric subject— 
the subject of M. Fernand Cormon and the handling 
of the more precise draughtsmen. ‘This year at the Salon 
his picture was “A Painter-Decorator in the Stone Age.” 
He received a second-class medal in 1882, and a bronze 
medal at the Paris Exhibitions of 1889 and 1900. 

One of the very few fine medallists of the present day, 
outside France, ANTon Scuarrr, has died in Vienna at the 
age of fifty-eight. He was the director of the Imperial 
and Royal Academy of Engraving in the Mint, and 
understood not only the somewhat formal methods required 
for coin-designing, but also that greater delicacy and 
romanticism which are the keynote in the modern medal. 
Scharff, whose chief rival in Austria is Josef Tautenhayn, 
designed portrait and subject medals to the approximate 
number of 340. His work is dealt with in full, with 
numerous illustrations by A. R. von Loehr, in “ Wiener 
Medailleure,” 1899 (Vienna, 1899), and also in Dr. de 
Dompiére de Chaufepié’s “Les Médailles et Plaquettes 
Modernes” (in Dutch and French), Haarlem, 1897 passim. 

Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr was the elder sister of the late 
Lord Leighton, and an accomplished writer upon literary 
and artistic subjects. One of her best-known works is her 
“Life of Robert Browning.” It was through her self- 
denial and that of her sister, Mrs. Mathews, that Lord 
Leighton’s wish to bequeath a large sum to the Royal 
Academy was carried into effect, although there was no 
legal reason for them to have done so. 

M. Gustave Larroumert, the distinguished secretary of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts, was born in 1851. He was 
Sarcey’s successor as dramatic critic for the Temps. 

To the work of the late Mr. Pum May, R.I., we 
shall refer fully in our next number. 
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“ Egypt,” by Talbot Kelly, 423 

“Elf, The,” by J. J. Guthrie, 474 

“Encyclopedia Britannica, The,” 52, 102, 
153, 259 474, 524 

“Engleheart, George,” by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson and H. L, D, Engleheart, 
306 

“English Porcelain, A History and De- 
scription of,” by William Burton, 364 

« Englishwoman’s Year-Book, The, 1903,” 
260 

“ Fables,” by Robert L. Stevenson, 260 

“Feminine Beauty,” by Dr. C. H. Stratz, 
103 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the, by F, R. Earp, M.A., 102 

“Florence, Her History and Art,” by 
Francis A. Hyett, 474 

“French Engravers and Draughtsmen of 
the Eighteenth Century,” by Lady Dilke, 
415 

“French Impressionists, The, 1869-1900,” 
by Camille Mauclaire, 424 

“ Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,” by F. 
Carruthers Gould, 474 

“Greek Art, Introductory Studies in,” by 
Jane E. Harrison, 103 

“Greek Sculpture, Ancient,” by Miss H. 
E. Legge, 618 

“Hals, Frans,” by Gerald S. Davies, 
M.A., 304 


.“ Harley, Robert, Earl of Oxford,” by E. S, 


Roscoe, 475 

“ Highways and Byways in London,” by 
Mrs, E, T. Cook, 260 

“Hogarth, William,” by Austin Dobson, 


154 

“How to Look at Pictures,” by R. C. 
Witt, 207 

“Ideals of the East,” by Kakasu Okakura, 


575 
“ Index to Periodicals of 1901,” 208 





Books REVIEWED (continued ) :— 


“Intarsia and Marquetry,” by F. Hamilton 
Jackson, 619 

“ Isabella d’Este,” by Julia Cartwright, 474 

“Italian Art, The Study and Criticism of,” 
by Bernhard Berenson, 206 

“ Italy and the Italians,” by E. Hutton, 474 

“Japan, The Heart of,” by C. J. Brownell, 
575 

“ Jewish Encyclopzdia, The,” 424 

“Keats, John, The Poems of,” 208; 
“Isabella,” and “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell, 474 

“ King Oberon, The Reign of,” by Walter 
Jerrold, 155 

“ Knighte of the Towre, The,” by G, de la 
Tour Landry, 574 

“La Femme Anglais et ses Peintres,” by 
Henri Bouchot, 364 

“ Lectures Delivered to the Students of the 
R.A,” by Val C, Prinsep, R.A., 52 

“ Lettering for Schools and Colleges,” 619 

“Lettering in Ornament,” by Lewis F. 
Day, 619 

“Lives and Legends of Great Hermits,” 
by Mrs, Arthur Bell, 365 

“ Lotto, Lorenzo,” by Bernhard Berenson, 
572 

“Madame Pompadour,” by H. Noel 
Williams, 416 

“Millais, Sir J. E. P.RA,” Twenty 
“ India-Paper Proofs”? of the Drawings 
by, 207 

“ Millet, J. F., and Rustic Art,’? by Henry 
Naegely, 574 

“ Meaning of Pictures, The,’’ by J. C. Van 
Dyke, 524 

“ National Gallery, The Masterpieces of 
the,” with Preface by Dr. Karl Voll, 618 

National Portrait Gallery, Vol. II., Edited 
by Lionel Cust, M.V.O., 259 

“ Nation’s Pictures, The,” 365 

“Nineteenth Century Art,” by D. S. 
MacColl, 308 

“Old English Masters,” Engraved by 
Timothy Cole, Notes by J. C. Van Dyke, 
416 

“ Old English Songs and Dances,” by W. 
Graham Robertson, 206 

“ Old Picture Books,” by A.W. Pollard, 206 

“ Palladio, Andrea,” by Banister F 
Fletcher, 473 

“Pattern Drawing and Design,” by John 
Carroll, 208 

“Pavement Masters of Siena, The,” by 
R. H. Hobart Cust, M.A., 416 

“ Pictures, Notes on,” by John Ruskin, 365 

“ Pintorricchio,” by Corrado Ricci, 363 

“Plant Form and Design, A Book of 
Studies in,” by W. Midgley and A, E. V. 
Lilley, 208 

“Principles of Criticism, The,” by Basil 
Worsfold, 475 
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Books REVIEWED (continued ) :— 
“ Ravi Varma, The Indian Artist,” 364 
« Reynolds, Sir J., His Life and Art,” by 
Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower, 364 
“ Rosalynde,” by Thomas Lodge, 208 
“«R.’s Method of Perspective at Sight,” 619 
“ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell, 474 
“ Ruskin, John, The Works of,” 423 
“Scottish History and Life,” Edited by 
James Paton, 515 
“Sculptures of the Parthenon, The,” by 
A. S. Murray, LL.D, F.S.A., 516 
“ Shading, The Art of,” 475 
“Shelley, Percy Bysshe, Poems of,” 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell, 207 
“Sidelights on the Georgian Period,” by 
E. J. Paston, 475 
“Siena, A History of,” by Langton Douglas, 
305 
“Sketching from Nature,” by Tristram 
Ellis, 575 
“Spirals in Nature and Art,” by T. A. 
Cook, 309 
“Strang, William,” a Series of Thirty 
Etchings, Illustrating Subjects for “ Don 
Quixote,” 574 
Supplement to Sir W. Drake’s Catalogue 
of the Etched Work of Sir F. Seymour 
Haden, P.R.E., by H. Nazeby Harring- 
ton, 618 
« Tintoretto,” by J. B. Stretton Holborn, 
B.A., F.R.GS., 618 
“Turner, J. M. W., R.A,” by Robert 
Chignell, 155 
“¢ Walker, Frederick,” by Clementina Black, 
103 
“ Wallace Collection, Pictures in the,” by 
Frederick Miller, 207 
“ Watteau,” by Virgile Josz, 524 
“‘ Watteau and His School,” by Edgcumbe 
Staley, 364 © 
“Whistler, James McNeill,” by W. J. 
Bowdoin, 103 
“ Who's Who? ” 1903, 260 
“ Woodcarving,” by Frank Jackson, 475 
“ World Pictures,” by Mortimer Menpes, 
102 
Bramley, Frank, A.R.A., Life of, 54 
Brangwyn, Frank, Decorative Designs of, 
391; Decorative Figure Work of, 483; 
Furniture by, 111; Life and Pictorial 
Work of, 157 
Brighton Municipal Art Gallery, Acquisitions 
at the, 424 
British Museum, The, Acquisitions at, 358 ; 
Cheylesmore Mezzotints at, 423 ; Report 
of for 1902, 614 
Bronzes, Forged, 441 
Brown, Arnesby, Election as A.R.A., 258 
Bruges, Exhibition of Flemish Pictures at, 26 


 Pepreres Forged, 503 
Cameron, D. Y., Etched Work of, 268 ; 
Exhibition of Etchings by, 523 
Campanile of St. Mark’s, The History of the, 
287 
Carmjchael Sale, The, 45, 244 
Carpets, by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 391 
Chamberlain, M.P., the Right Hon. Joseph, 
Casket presented by the Constitutional 
Club to, 595 


«. 





GENERAL INDEX. 


Chantrey Bequest, Criticism of, 521; Pur- 
chases for, 1903, 426, 437, 476 

Chinese Porcelain, Forged, 42 

Claus, Emile, Work of, 224 

Coins, Forgeries of, 533 

Colour Prints, Counterfeit, 533 

Colton, W. R., A.R.A., Election as A.R.A., 
258; Life and Work of, 300; “The 
Spring-Tide of Life” purchased for 
Chantrey Collection, 437 

Commission, The Art Worker and his, 571 

Competition for “A Woodland Fairy,” 
Result of, 512 

Copyists at the National Galleries, 571 _ 

Costume Designing for the Theatre, The Art 
of, 280 

“Country Houses,” 328, 477 


_ Crane, Walter, and Arts and Crafts Society, 


172; The Art of, 94, 205 


DELFT POTTERY, Forged examples of, 


445 
Delhi, Durbar Exhibition at, 187, 229 
Dickens, Charles, as a Lover of Art and 
Artists, 125, 164 
Drawings by Old Masters, Counterfeits of, 551 
Dublin Museum, Organisation of, 449 
Dunn-Gardner Sale, The, 45, 243 


DINBURGH MUSEUM OF 
SCIENCE AND ART, Acquisitions 
at the, 149 
Electric Light Fittings of To-day, Foreign, 
540, 585; Recent English, 585 
Engraved Gems, Forgeries of, 502 
Engravings, Forged, 552; In a Single Spiral 
Line, 567 ; Sales of, 247 
Etruscan Jewellery, Forged, 501 
EXHIBITIONS :— r 
Agnew’s Gallery, Water Colours at, 153, 
308, 522 
Arts and Crafts at New Gallery, 169, 217 
Austrian, Ben, at Graves’s, 308 
Barbizon Painters at McLean's, 362 
Bauer, A., at Dutch Gallery, 153 
Belleroche, A., Lithographs by, 362 
Black Frame Sketch Club, The, 473 
Brighton Art Gallery, 206 
British Engravings at Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 473 
Bruges, Old Flemish Masters at, 26 
Cameron, D. Y., Etchings at Gutekunst’s, 523 
Cheylesmore Mezzotints at British Museum, 
423 
Clausen, G., A.R.A., at Goupil Gallery, 100 
Cook, E. Wake, at Fine Art Society, 308 
Corrodi, Prof., at French Gallery, 101 
Crane, Walter, at Doré Gallery, 153 
Daintrey, Miss Constance, at Graves’s, 259 
Davidson, C., R.W.S., at Dowdeswell’s, 308 
Dawson, Mr. and Mrs, Nelson, Metalwork, 


523 
Delhi Durbar, 187, 229 
Doré Gallery, 100 
Dudley Gallery Art Society, 522 
Dutch, Modern, Pictures at Obach’s, 362 
English Masters at Colnaghi’s, 522 
* English Masters at Agnew's, 522 
Foottet, F, F., Landscapes by, 362 





EXHIBITIONS (continued ) :— 

Fowler, W., at Fine Art Society, 308 

French School at Grafton Gallery, 473 

Fry, Roger, at Carfax Gallery, 422 

Fuchs, Emil, at Grafton Gallery, 109 

Goff, Col., at Dunthorne’s, 472 

Goodwin, Albert, at Dunthorne’s, 153 

Graves’s Gallery, 153 

Guild of Handicraft at Woodbury Gallery, _ 
IoI 

Haddon, Trevor, “ Pictures of Spain,” 205 

Hall, Oliver, at Dowdeswell’s, 153 

Harcourt, George, at Doré Gallery, 523 

Harrison, Clifford, “ Continental and British 
Scenery,” 522 

Hill, Raven, at Fine Art Society, 472 

Hitchens, Alfred, Pastels by, 362 

Hope, A. C., “ Friends and Fancies,” 362 

Hull, Autumn, 101 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Young, at Fine Art 
Society, 472 

Ingram, W. Ayerst, at Fine Art Society, 
100 

International Society at Buda-Pesth, 310 

Iwill, J. M., at Bruton Gallery, 101 

Jungmann, Nico, at Dowdeswell’s, 205 

Kerr-Lawson, J., “Little Landscapes of 
Italy,” 422 

King, Baragwanath, “ Pictures of the West 
Country,” 422 

Kinsley, Albert, at Continental Gallery, 
153 

Laidlay, W. J., at the Doré Gallery, 572 

Landscapes at Dudley Gallery, 259 

Langham Sketching Club, The, 308 

Lawrie’s Gallery, 153 

Lees, Ida, “ Moonlight and other Night 
Effects,” 472 

Leighton House, 423 

Liverpool, Autumn, 51 

Logsdail, W., at Fine Art Society, 523 

London Sketch Club, The, tor, 362 

Manchester, Autumn, 52 

Marshall, Herbert, “London, France, and 
Holland,” 523 

Mayor, Fred, at Leicester Gallery, ror 

Menpes, Mortimer, Durbar Drawings, 523 

Menzel, Prof. Adolph, at French Gallery, 
522 

Mesdag, R. W., at Holland Gallery, 472 

Miniature Painters, Society of, 472 

Modern Sketch Club, 206 

Morris, H. L, at Fine Art Society, 100 

Nettleship, J. T., Studies and Sketches, 572 

Newcastle Academy of Arts, 51 

New English Art Club, 153, 422 

New Gallery, Summer Exhibition, 432 

Nicholson, W., Portraits and Pictures, 523 

Noble, Campbell, at Goupil Gallery, 472 

Norwich School at Fine Art Society, 362 

Partridge, Bernard, at Fine Art Society, 205 

Pears, Charles, at Woodbury Gallery, 205 

Photographic Salon, 101 

Pilsbury, Wilmot, at Fine Art Society, 308 

Port Sunlight, ror 

Punch, Drawings at Woodbury Gallery, 522 

Raffaélli, M., Solid Oil Paints at Holland 
Gallery, 259 

Rawlence, F, A., “In and Near Rome,” 523 

Rich, A. W., at The Alpine Club, 308 

Ridley Art Club, 308 

Rip, Willem C., at Holland Fine Art 
Gallery, 205 





EXHIBITIONS (continued ) :— 
. Rowe, E, A., Water Colours of Gardens, 362 

Royal Academy, Old Masters at, 182 ; The 
Summer Exhibition, 373, 425 

Royal Glasgow Institute, 421 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, 99, 361 , 

Royal Photographic Society, 101 

Royal Scottish Academy, 419 

Royal Society of British Artists, 99, 362 

Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
205, 422 

Salons, The Paris, 1903, 456, 493 

Sargent, J. S., R.A., at Carfax Gallery, 473 

Scottish Artists at Fine Art Society, 259 

Shepherd's Gallery, 362 

Society of Oil Painters, 258 

Society of Portrait Painters, 153 

Speed, Harold, Portraits of the King and 
Queen, 572 

Stevens, Mr. and Mrs, Albert, at Leicester 
Gallery, 308 

Stock Exchange Art Society, 101 

Streeton, Arthur, at Ryder Gallery, 472 

Sturge, F. W., at Graves’s, 473 

Surrey Art Circle, 522 

Toft, Albert, at Leicester Gallery, 101 

Van Anrooy, at Holland Gallery, 362 

Way, T.R., “Lithographs of Reliques of 
Old London,” 572 , 

Williams, Sheldon, at Fine Art Society, 472 

Women Artists, Society of, 259 

Women’s International Art Club, 259 


pAney, ZELFRED, Gold Points by, 142 ; 
in the Law Courts, 617 

Fildes, Luke, R.A., and Charles Dickens, 168 

Fleischer, Prof., Life and Work of, 451 

Flemish Paintings at Bruges, 56 

Ford, E. Onslow, R.A., Memorial to, 575 

Forgeries in Art—Bronzes, 441; Cameos, 
503; Ceramics, 444; Coins, 441 ; Draw- 
ings, 551; Engraved Gems, 502; En- 
gravings, 552; Factories of Forgeries 
in Rome, 408; Furniture, 503; Gesso- 
Duro, 442 ; Gold Jewellery, 501 ; Ivories, 
549; Lace, 600; Leather Work, 498 ; 
Louvre, Forged Pictures at, 605 ; Manu- 
facture of “ Ancient” Frescoes at Flor- 
ence, 406; Medals, 441; Metal Work, 
550; Paintings, 600; Portmanteau Pic- 
tures, 604; Precious Stones, sor ; Sculp- 
ture, 408; Silver Plate, 498; Sir C. 
Robinson on, 522 ; at South Kensington, 
404, 498; “Tanagra” Figures, 410; 
Tapestry, 599; Tiara of Saitapharnes, 
361, 407, 605; Textile Fabrics, 600; 
Woodcarving, 503 

Fould, Mademoiselle Achille, Life and Work 
of, 341 

Frederick the Great, as Art Patron, 210; Col- 
lection of French Pictures by, 321 

French Paintings in German Emperor's Col- 
lection, 209, 321 

Furniture, by Frank Brangwyn, 111 ; German 
Art, 72; Spurious “ Antique,” 503 


GAssioT Bequest to the City of London, 


578 
German Art Furniture, 72 
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German Emperor's Collection of French Art, 
209, 321 

Gesso-Duro, Forged Examples of, 442 

Gibson, Charles Dana, The Art of, 15 

Gilbert, Alfred, R.A., School of Sculpture, 
521 ; Grievance of, against Creditors, 617 

Gillot Paper, How to Draw on, 511 

Gobelins Tapestry, Belgian Copies of, 599 

Gold Points, by 4lfred Fahey, 142 

Gould, F. Carruthers, Work of, 396 

Greek Pottery, Manufacture of Forged, 444 

Guthrie, James, Elected P.R.S.A., 156 


ADLOW, J. BLAKE, Illuminated Ad- 
dress by, 310 
Haité, George, Action against a Dealer, 617 
Hamilton, Lady, as “ Ariadne,” by Romney, 
15; as “A Bacchante,” 468 
Hampton Court, Damage to Pictures at, 424 
Herkomer, H. von, R.A., Evolution of a 
Composition by, 262; A Veteran's 
Memorial by, 99 
Hiles, Bartram, as Landscape Painter, 248 
Hispano-Moresque Ware, Armorial Pieces 
of, 346 
Hogarth, W., Sketches for “ Hudibras,” 551 
Holroyd, Charles, as an Etcher, 334 
Hollyer, F., Photographic Work of, 352 


LLUMINATED MSS. at Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 464 
Indian Art at Delhi, 187, 229 
International Society of Sculptors, etc.— 
American Tour of, 575; Exhibition at 
Buda-Pesth, 310; New Members of, 


476, 575 
Irish Gallery of Modern Art, An, 571 
Ivories, Forged, 549 


Pr The, in Art, 240 
Jewellery, Forged, 501 ; by René Lalique, 
25 

Johannesburg, Art School at, 521 


Keane, CHARLES, as an Etcher, 490 
Keys, “ Forged,” 557 
e 


ACE, Difficulties of detecting mechani- 


cally produced, 600 

Lalique, René, Jewellery by, 25 

Lamp-posts of London and Paris, 470 

Landscapes at the Royal Academy, 388 

Landscape Painting, How to Choose the Sub- 
ject for a, 85 

“L’Art Nouveau,” Lalique and, 25; Mr. 
Brangwyn’s Work for, 484 

Law Courts, Artists in the, 617 

Leather Work, Forged, at South Kensington, 
498 

Leighton, Lord, and Charles Dickens, 167 

Lilien, Ephraim, Life and Work of, 240 

Liverpool Academy, Artists of The Old, 469 

Lloyd’s Registry, 16, 60; Mr. Brangwyn’s 
Panel for, 486 
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London Architectural Vigilance Society, The, 
361 

Louvre, The Forged Bronze Purchased for the, 
441 ; Forged Etruscan Rings at the, 501 ; 
Forged Pictures at the, 605 


M‘LACH LAN, T. HOPE, Etchings by,117 
Majolica, Forged Examples of, 445 

Marine Pictures at Royal Academy, 429 

Markino, Yoshio, Work of, 504 

Massey- Mainwaring Sale, The, 246 

Mazer, Forged Double-, 500 _~ 

Medals, Forgeries of, 441; In Honour of 
Napoleon’s Proposed Invasion of England 


Middleman and Artist, 617 

Miniatures, Sales of, 247 

Moira, Professor Gerald, Decorative Work of, 
527 

Morland and the Unscrupulous Dealer, 643 ; 
“Farmyard with Pigs,” original or 
copy (?), 603 

Municipal Buildings, Recent, 131 


ATIONAL ART COLLECTIONS 
FUND, 616 

National Art Library, Acquisitions at, 92 

National Competition for 1902, 36 

National Galleries, Copyists at the, 571 

National Gallery, Acquisitions at the, 412, 521, 
575; Annual Report of, 419; “ Portrait of 
a Senator,” by Baldung, Purchased as a 
Direr, 602 

National Gallery of British Art, Acquisitions 
at the, 45 ; Works by Living Artists at, 


50 
National Gallery of Ireland, Report for 1901, 
99; Report for 1902, 614 
National Gallery of Scotland, Report of, 472 
National Portrait Gallery, Acquisitions at, 358 
Nettleship, J. T., Work of, 75 
North Mimms Park, Work of Waldo Story at, 
273 
Nottingham City Art Gallery, Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of the Opening of, 620 
NOTES AND QUERIES :— 
Anatomical Casts, 98 
Avril’s Catherine II, 98 
Backgammon, Pictures Representing, 49 
Birch, C. B., A.R.A., “ The Last Call,” 49 
Blake Memorial, The, 306 
Brooks, Thomas, 469 
Coronation Medal, The, 469 
Gribelin the Engraver, 468 
Hamilton, Lady, as“ A Bacchante,” 468 
Kean, Charles, Scenery of Plays of, 49 
Liverpool Academy, Artists of the Old, 469 
Medals in Honour of Bonaparte’s Proposed 
Invasion of England, 306 
Mower in Paintings, The Attitude of the, 


98 
Raffaélli’s Solid Oil Colours, 307 
Reynolds’s, Sir J., Lady Hamilton as “ A 
Bacchante, 468 
Stewardson, Thomas, Portrait Painter, 469 
Van Fade, Adrian, Picture by, 306 
Walker, Fred, A.R.A., An Unknown Early 
Portrait of, 98 
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OBPiTuary :— 


Alasseur, Jules, 424 
Baxter, Mrs. S. T. (“ Leader Scott”), 156 
Berger, Professor Jules, 208 
Breton, Emile A., 156 
Brewtnall, E. F., R.W.S., 156 
Cluysenaar, Alfred, 156 
Couturier, M., 476 
Cortallazzo, Antonio, 476 
Ticksee, Margaret, 524 
Faed, Thomas, R.S.A., 104 
Fagan, Louis, 311 
Forbes-Robertson, John, 310 
Garnier, Edouard, 424 
Gude, Professor Hans, 620 
Henley, W. E., 576 
Jamin, P. J., 620 
Kyha, Peter Vilhelm, 476 
Larroumet, Gustave, 620 
Lavalley, Georges-Henri, 156 
Leemputten, Corneille van, 208 
Levis, Mme. Juliette, 208 
Litke, Theodore, 208 
May, Phil, R.I., 620 
Maud, W. T., 476 
Mitchell, Charles W., 310 
Mols, Robert, 620 
Mintz, Eugéne, 104 
Nast, Thomas, 208 
Orr, Sutherland, Mrs., 620 
Osborne, Walter P., R.H.A., 424, 524 
Padgett, William, 424 
Plassan, E. Antoine, 310 
Pollen, John Hungerford, M.A., 156 
Richomme, Jules, 104 
Scharff, Anton, 620 
Saulles, George W. de, 576 
Schutzenberger, Louis, 476 
Vinea, Francesco, 104 
Von Kopp, Joseph, 310 
Waller, S. E., 524 
Wells, Henry Tanworth, R.A., 260 
Whistler, J. McNeill, 576, 577 
Whymper, J. W., 424 
Zola, Emile, 51 
Oldham Corporation Gallery, Acquisitions at, 
104 
“Old Masters,” Forged, 601 
Organisation of Art Museums, 448 


pacca LAW, The, 521 
Palissy Ware, Forged, 446 

Pastel, How to Paint in, 145, 294 

Pearls, Manufacture of False, 502 

Pen and Ink, How to Draw in, 31, 506 

Perspective, W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., on, 195, 
251, 205 

Pesne, Antoine, Association with Frederick 
the Great, 210 

« Phiz,” Forgeries of Works ‘Of, SSI 
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“ Pictorial Photography,” 461 
Porcelain, Sale of, 247 

“ Portmanteau Pictures,” 604 
Portraiture at the Royal Academy, 374 
Postcards, Pictorial, 87 

Print Room, Acquisitions at the, 40, 614 
Prix de Rome, 1902, 203 


AFFAELLI, Solid Oil Paints, 192; Exhi- 
bition of Works in, 259; Mr, Clausen 
on, 307 
Raeburn in the Sale Room, 48 
Reeve Collection of Works of Norwich School, 
614 
Reid Collection of Illuminated MSS., 464 
Rembrandt, Drawing of an Elephant by, 357 
Reynolds in the Sale Room, 48 
Riviere, Briton, R.A., as Naturalistic Artist : 
Drawings of Dogs by, 313; “ The First 
Line of Defence,” 411 
Rodbard, Miss, Portrait of, by Romney, 261 
Romney in the Sale Room, 47; Prices ob- 
tained by, 261 
Rowlandson, Forgeries of Works of, 551 
Royal Academy, The, Elections at, 258, 310, 
524; Old Masters at, 182, 605 ; Portrait 
of the King for, 476; Reform in, 472; 
Sculptors of, 300 ; Summer Exhibition at, 
373, 425 
Royal Academy Schools, Competitions at, 201 
Royal Exchange, Panels for the, by Chevallier 
Tayler, George Harcourt, and E, A. 
Abbey, R.A., 476; by F. Brangwyn, 
476, 484 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours, 
New Members of, 424, 476 
Royal Scottish Academy, The Carnegie Gift 
to, 476; New Members of, 424 
Royal Society of British Artists, New Mem- 
bers of, 260 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, New Mem- 
bers of, 260, 310, 424 


AITAPHARNES, Tiara of, 361, 407, 605 
Sales of the Season: Pictures, 45; Foreign 
Pictures, 153 ; Objects of Art, 243 

Salle des Maréchaux, Von Moltke and the, 5 

Salons, The Paris, Paintings at, 492; Applied 
Art at, 456 

Sculptor, The Art of the, Mr. Alfred Gilbert 


on, 543 


‘Sculpture, British, in 1903, 436 


“ Secession ” in Berlin, 10 

Savres Porcelain, Forged, 446 

Shaw, Byam, Pictures by, from Ecclesiastes, 1 

Short, Frank, The Etched Work of, 534 

Silver Plate, Forged, 498 

Skinners’ Hall, Mr, Brangwyn’s Panels for, 
486 





Society of Oil Painters, New Members of, 
310 : 

Solid Oil Paintings, M. Raffaélli on, 192, 259, 
307 

Spence, T. R., Work of, 80 

Spiral Engravings, 567 

“ Sponge -Work,” in Black and White Draw- 
ing, 507 

Stoeving, Curt, and the Berlin “Secession,” 
10 

Stone, Marcus, R.A., and Charles Dickens, 
168 

Story, Waldo, Works of, 137, 273 

Strang, William, Life and Work of, 177, 235 

Stump Work, 563 

Sword Handles, “ Forged,” 550 


« 


5 lnaehoutelsenee. Manufacture of “ Forged,” 
5 


Tempera, How to Work in, 560 
Theatre, Art in the, Costumes and Designs 
by Percy Anderson, 280 


y= BEERS, JAN, The Landscapes of, 
590 

Venice as a Painting-Ground, 556 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Acquisitions at, 
464; Art Forgeries at, 404; Examples 
of Stump Work at, 563; Exhibition of 
British Engravings at, 473; Forged 
Leather Work at, 498; Giuliano’s Imita- 
tion of Etruscan Jewellery at, 501; 
Organisation of, 449; Sicilian Brocade 
and Modern Copy of, at, 600 

Von Glehn, W. G., Life and Work of, 276 


| apchalamata and Frederick the Great, 
21 


Watts, G. F., R.A., “A Green Summer,” 
434; Elected Corresponding Member of 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, 260 ; The First 
Oil Painting by, 52; “The Parasite,” 425 

Wellington Memorial, Completion of the, 256, 
614 

Wetherbee, George, R.I., Life of, 105 

Whistler, J. McNeill—Portrait of Sarasate, 
576; Recollections of, by Val Prinsep, 
R.A., 577; Portrait of “My Mother,” 
577; The Original “Coast Survey” 
Plate, 581; His Principles and the 
Public; The Painter; The Portrait- 
Painter, 583; His Vision, 584 ; ‘‘ Thames 
Police Plate,” 584 

Wilson, H., Casket by, Presented to the 
Right Hon, Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 


595 
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